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CHAPTER 1 


Scribal Harmonization 


1 Scribes in the Ancient World 


In the earliest centuries of Christianity, as the texts of the New Testament 
were written, dispersed, and read, scribes living throughout the Mediterranean 
world were entrusted with the task of copying documents that were, or would 
come to be, sacred. This book takes as its subject these scriveners, the artifacts 
they created, and the dynamic role of copyists in the transmission of the Greek 
manuscripts of the Synoptic Gospels. 


2 Introduction to Scribal Harmonization 


No ancient manuscript is an exact copy of the exemplar from which it was tran- 
scribed. As scribes copied, they made mistakes. They added and omitted words 
by intention and by accident, they made modifications to suit their stylistic 
expectations or theological convictions, and sometimes they made alterations 
on the basis of their knowledge of different versions of the material they were 
copying. Scholarship in previous centuries regarded these “variant readings,’ 
“variants,” or simply “readings,” as corruptions of the New Testament text and 
identified them only to expunge them. Eldon Jay Epp describes this proce- 
dure as a bleak vista where “variants are relegated to the netherworld at the 
foot of the pages in a critical edition, where they become, at best, second-class 
citizens, mostly overlooked and often without a further life” They are “dead 
variants" extracted from “lifeless, artefactual manuscripts." More recently, Epp, 
Bart D. Ehrman, D.C. Parker, and other contemporary textual critics have come 
to regard these scribal creations as evidence that can be used to elucidate a 
scribe’s socio-historical and theological context. Ehrman writes, “The New Tes- 
tament manuscripts can thus serve as a window into the social world of early 
Christianity.’ The variants tell stories, if one is attuned to listen. This style of 


1 Eldon Jay Epp, “Why Does New Testament Textual Criticism Matter? Refined Definitions and 
Fresh Directions,” ExpTim 125 (2014): 417-431 424—425. 

2 Bart D. Ehrman, “The Text as Window: New Testament Manuscripts and the Social History of 
Early Christianity,” in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the 
Status Quaestionis, ed. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes, 2nd ed., NTTSD 42 (Leiden: 
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“narrative” textual criticism breathes new life into dried bones. Each individual 
scribe manifested copying habits characteristic of his education and training, 
his level of care in executing his task, his assumptions about the content of the 
texts and their meanings, and myriad other factors. One prevalent scribal habit 
associated with the transmission of the first three books of the New Testament 
is the tendency of scribes to alter their texts of a Gospel in ways that reflect 
parallel material in another Gospel. This habit is known as harmonization.? 

Scribal harmonization, sometimes called assimilation, is prominent in the 
manuscript tradition of the Synoptic Gospels—Mark, Matthew, and Luke— 
due to the overlapping content and stylistic similarity of these three texts. Har- 
monization occurs in the Synoptics whenever a scribe copying the text of a 
particular Gospel alters his exemplar in a way, either by substitution, addition, 
omission, or transposition, that reflects parallel material or reduces discrepan- 
cies between the passage at hand and a parallel passage in one of the other 
Gospels.^ In the field of textual criticism, this practice is usually listed as one of 
the routine errors made by scribes and is included under the heading of “tran- 
scriptional probabilities,' that is, readings that are the product of the scribe 
rather than the author. 

Take, for example, the pericope wherein Jesus redefines the nature of his 
true family (Mark 3:31-35//Matthew 12:46—50//Luke 8:19-21). In the Markan 
episode, Jesus's mother, brothers, and possibly his sisters come to Jesus while 
he is teaching in a house. When they are unable to reach him, they are forced to 


Brill, 2013), 803-830, 804. See also the first edition of this article in The Text of the New Tes- 
tament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis, ed. Bart D. Ehrman and 
Michael W. Holmes, sp 46 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 361-379. 

3 See Bruce Manning Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 2nd ed. 
(Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2007), 3*, 13*; Bruce Manning Metzger and Bart 
D. Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration, 4th 
ed. (New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), 262—263; Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, The 
Text of the New Testament: An Introduction to the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Modern Textual Criticism, trans. Erroll F. Rhodes, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1989), 290-291. 

4 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 3*, describes the process in this way: "Sometimes a copyist 
would substitute or would add what seemed to him to be a more appropriate word or form, 
perhaps derived from a parallel passage (called harmonization or assimilation)." 

5 Metzger and Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 303, list harmonization as one factor to be 
considered when deciding between readings: "Since scribes would frequently bring divergent 
passages into harmony with one another, in parallel passages ... that reading is to be preferred 
which stands in verbal dissidence with the other." Bernhard Weiss, A Manual of Introduction to 
the New Testament, trans. A.J.K. Davidson, 2 vols. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1889), 2:406- 
407, describes harmonizing variants as typical, yet harmful, emendations to be rejected as 
secondary. 
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send a message to Jesus by way of the crowd. Upon hearing the message, Jesus 
responds to "them" (adtots), that is, to the crowd, with a rhetorical question: 
Who are my mother and my brothers? Jesus's true family, he explains, are those 
who “do the will of God.” 

Both Matthew and Luke include this episode in their own Gospels, but the 
plot is somewhat different, reflecting their own narrative aims. While Luke, on 
the one hand, tells the story with different words, the general storyline is the 
same: Jesus’s mother and brothers are unable to reach him, a message is relayed 
to him, and Jesus responds to “them” (adtovs), the group, with a new definition 
of family. Matthew's version of this episode, on the other hand, largely mirrors 
Markan style and syntax, but the plot is different in a substantial way. Instead 
of the crowd or a collection of people relaying the message from Jesus's family, 
it is one individual from among those listening to him who delivers the news 
(cf. Matthew 12:47). Jesus responds, not to the crowd, as was the case in Mark 
and Luke, but directly “to the one speaking to him" (xà Aeyovtt atta). 

Turning to the manuscripts, there are a number of scribal alterations to the 
pericope in each of the Gospels, but only one that substantially alters the nar- 
rative of Luke. In P”, a third-century papyrus manuscript generally regarded as 
a trustworthy text, there is a variant reading in Luke 8:21 that probably reflects 
the influence of Matthew’s narrative on the scribe. In P75, when Jesus hears the 
message that his mother and brothers are standing outside, instead of answer- 
ing "them" (i.e. the crowd who delivered the message), Jesus answers "him" 
(&vxóv)—an anonymous, male individual who is not introduced in Luke's nar- 
rative and who does not speak or deliver the message. This figure appears to be 
a shadow of "the one speaking to him" from Matthew. The scribe, while copy- 
ing the text of Luke, seems to have recalled Matthew's version of events and has 
consequently introduced an assimilating variant into his copy of Luke, even at 
the cost of narrative continuity. 

As this example demonstrates, it must be kept in mind from the start that 
even the most careful scribe occasionally made mistakes or introduced foreign 
material, sometimes as a result of negligence and other times as a result of 
fatigue or a flagging mind. We do well to heed E.C. Colwell’s apt observation: 
"Scribes do not automatically, as scribes, copy accurately." Therefore, because 
scribes cannot be expected to have copied a text perfectly in every instance, one 


6 This variant will be addressed in further detail in Chapter Three. 

7 Ernest Cadman Colwell, “Hort Redivivus: A Plea and a Program,” in Studies in Methodology 
in Textual Criticism of the New Testament, NTTS 9 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1969), 148-171, 
165; repr. from Transitions in Biblical Scholarship, ed. J. Coert Rylaarsdam, Essays in Divinity 6 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968), 131-156. 
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cannot ignore the role of scribes in duplicating documents as one nowadays 
ignores the part played by electronic printers and Xerox machines. The scribes 
are by no means standing silently in the distant history of the text—their pres- 
ence is inked across countless fragments of papyrus, sheaves of vellum and 
parchment codices, and the pages of every modern edition of the Bible. 


3 Harmonization among Scribal Habits 


The relative multitude of New Testament manuscripts from the first four Chris- 
tian centuries provides ample evidence for the habits characteristic of scribes 
copying Christian texts. Thanks to a renewed interest in scribal activity in the 
past several decades, scholars are now able to speak of standard scribal tenden- 
cies such as omission, addition, conflation, and harmonization, and may apply 
these categories critically when analyzing variant readings and making deci- 
sions as to which reading is likely to be older. Furthermore, it has become appar- 
ent that individual copyists had unique proclivities for particular types of errors 
and alterations so that to speak of “scribal habits” in general, apart from spe- 
cific examples of individual scribes and their products, can be quite misleading 
in the analysis of a particular scribe and document. According to FJ.A. Hort, 
"Scribes were moved by a much greater variety of impulse than is usually sup- 
posed." He goes on to say, "Scribes were to a certain limited extent moved by 
different impulses.” When these “different impulses” are taken into account, 
the knowledge of a specific scribe's habits, gleaned from his manuscript, can 
inform textual decisions about that specific manuscript, its variants, and its 
place in textual history. 

The evidence of the manuscripts shows that individual scribes may demon- 
strate a propensity either to add to or omit from their exemplar, to transpose 
the word order, or to alter spelling or misspell words. Some scribes even exhibit 
a penchant for making deliberate alterations on the basis of theological or ide- 
ological considerations. Conversely, some scribes demonstrate extreme care in 
their work and thus the documents they produce are characterized by a rigid 
fidelity to their exemplar suggestive of a high level of skill and a conservative 
attitude toward their task. Each of these scribal habits is worthy of attention 
and should be kept in mind every time a decision regarding the “authenticity”? 


8 Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton John Anthony Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek: 
Introduction, Appendix, 2nd ed. (London: Macmillan, 1896), 25. 

9 James R. Royse, Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri, NTTSD 36 (Leiden: Brill, 
2008), 32-37, cautions that the categories of “authenticity” and “correctness” be kept sepa- 
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of a reading is made. This study, however, focuses on only one of these habits: 
harmonization. 

Although harmonization had already been identified as a scribal practice in 
the copying of the Synoptic Gospels in the time of the church fathers, many 
unanswered questions still remain. Was harmonization a frequent occur- 
rence, as many suggest, or was it less common than scholars typically assume? 
Which Gospel most frequently fell prey to assimilation and which Gospel 
exerted the strongest harmonizing influence? Did the scribes intentionally 
assimilate their texts to the form of another Gospel? Or, was harmonization 
an accidental product of scribes' intimate familiarity with the texts of other 
Gospels? While studies interested in scribal habits broadly conceived have pro- 
posed answers to these basic questions, none have done so on the basis of a 
comprehensive analysis of the manuscripts themselves with exclusive atten- 
tion to harmonization. 


3.1 Intentionality 

In his 1889 Manual of Introduction to the New Testament, Bernhard Weiss cor- 
rectly recognizes and discusses the possibility that textual variants could be 
either intentional or unintentional." In contemporary scholarship it is widely 
granted that some, perhaps many, variants were the result of conscious activ- 
ity—a deliberate choice made by a scribe for a certain purpose. Certainly, one 
must be careful when discussing the motivations and intentions of ancient and 
anonymous persons who are no longer able to speak on their own behalf. A 
scribe’s circumstances while copying and his personal motivations were mani- 
fold and any reconstruction of these will only approximate the complex reality. 
Furthermore, one must be careful in describing scribal motivations, for “there 
is always the risk of reading deliberate intention into unintended error"? Nev- 
ertheless, deliberate alterations did occur and some basis for evaluating inten- 
tionality with due respect for the ambiguity of the evidence is required. 


rate. Authentic readings are those that correspond to the text of the autograph; correct 
readings are those that correspond to the text of the Vorlage. Therefore, a correct reading 
may be inauthentic and an incorrect reading may be authentic. 

10 Both Origen and Jerome comment on harmonizing alterations present in some of their 
copies of biblical texts. Their observations will be discussed below. 

11 Weiss, Manual of Introduction, 2:407. 

12 Ernest Cadman Colwell, “Method in Evaluating Scribal Habits: A Study of P45, P66, P75,” in 
Studies in Methodology, 106124, 110; originally published as "Scribal Habits in Early Papyri: 
A Study in the Corruption of the Text,” in The Bible in Modern Scholarship, ed. J. Philip Hyatt 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1965), 370—389. 
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One may approach scribal intentionality from a number of directions. Larry 
W. Hurtado, for instance, is convinced that scribes did copy with “editorial pur- 
poses” and in his study of Mark in Codex Washingtonianus works with a gener- 
ous conception of intentionality. On the difficulty of differentiating between 
deliberate and accidental changes, he writes, “As a basic working principle, 
we may say that when a variant cannot be attributed to the common scribal 
mistakes in copying, especially when the variant can be attributed to a rea- 
sonable editorial intention, it is very likely that the variant is an intentional 
change."3 Of course, Hurtado recognizes that the evidence for intentionality 
can never be conclusive. In his discussion of the scribe's editorial proclivity 
to harmonize, for instance, he admits freely that some of the readings gath- 
ered “might not have been intentional harmonizations."^ Hurtado's analysis 
usefully raises the question: How can one know the intentions of scribes long 
dead? 

In the 1940s, literary critics W.K. Wimsatt and M.C. Beardsley famously 
argued that the intention of an author, described by them as the "design or plan 
in the author's mind,” is “neither available nor desirable.” Unless the author 
is living, her or his motivations cannot be ascertained. The case with ancient 
scribes is even more fraught, since one has neither their names, historical con- 
texts, or even a genuine composition by with to assess their intellectual pow- 
ers. All that remains of them are traces, hints of evidence. Ehrman addresses 
the problems of intentionality raised by literary critics in general and textual 
critics of the New Testament in particular in the "Afterword" of his second 
edition of Orthodox Corruption. The difficulty as he sees it is not only that 
the scribe's intentions are far removed from the (modern) reader, but that it 


13 Larry W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the 
Gospel of Mark, SD 43 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1981), 68. 

14 Ibid. Text-Critical Methodology, 69. 

15 WK. Wimsatt, Jr. and M.C. Beardsley, "The Intentional Fallacy,” The Sewanee Review 54 
(1946): 468—488. Against the trend of “intentionalism,” according to which one regards 
the author's intention as the objective standard of a text's meaning, Wimsatt and Beard- 
sley assert that an author's intention is not useful for critically evaluating their literary 
work. The poem or literary work itself is the standard by which it should be judged, and 
a successful poem will have conveyed the author's intention without the need for addi- 
tional clarification. Neither is the reader's experience a useful indicator of meaning. The 
authors later argued, in "The Affective Fallacy,” The Sewanee Review 57 (1949): 31-55, that 
the effect of the text on the reader is also not a valid standard of criticism. Only the text 
itself conveys its meaning. 

16 Bart D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological 
Controversies on the Text of the New Testament, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2011), 331-363. See also the first edition of this book (1993). 
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is “impossible to differentiate” between those variants created deliberately and 
those created accidentally.!” 

Following the lead of certain "philosophers of intention" who differentiate 
between *what one intends to do and what one intends to achieve" (italics 
mine), Ehrman suggests a taxonomy of intention that includes two subcate- 
gories. The first has to do with what the scribe “may have had in mind"? This 
subcategory deals with the internal motivations and psychology of the scribe 
and aligns with what critics usually mean when first asking about authorial or 
scribal intent. Of this kind of intention, Dirk Jongkind states, “By using the lan- 
guage of intentionality and deliberation to describe whata scribe is doing when 
creating a singular [reading], the textual critic is making a pronouncement on 
the internal workings of the mind of the scribe"? He asks, “But to what extent 
is the mind of a scribe accessible to us?"?? In reality, a scribe's state of mind is 
impossible to ascertain. 

Although it is a basic fact that scribes did have intentions, and despite being 
granted by textual critics that many alterations were intentional, it would seem 
that one must either abandon the pursuit of intention entirely or approach the 
topic from a different direction. Ehrman is unwilling to yield the field, writing, 
“I have no intention of eliminating the category of intention."?! He proposes a 
second, more objective subcategory of intention on the basis of “what effect the 
change has on the text and its meaning for readers."?? This subcategory, which 
Ehrman calls “a functional understanding of intentional changes,” allows one 
to speak about intention on the basis of an alteration's effect. “We may never 
know why a text was changed. But we can know the result of the change for the 
way the text could be read.’23 Michael W. Holmes suggests a similar tack when 
he writes, "If the evidence does not permit us to speak of motive or intent, it 
may be more fruitful to speak of effect or result."?^ While the first subcategory 


17 _Ehrmanis not alone in raising this issue. See, for instance, the contributions to D.C. Parker 
and H.A.G. Houghton, eds., Textual Variation: Theological and Social Tendencies? Papers 
from the Fifth Birmingham Colloquium on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, TS 3:6 
(Piscataway: Gorgias, 2008). 

18 Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 2nd ed., 340. 

19 Dirk Jongkind, “Singular Readings in Sinaiticus: The Possible, the Impossible, and the 
Nature of Copying,” in Textual Variation, 35-54, 46. 

20 Ibid., “Singular Readings in Sinaiticus,” 46. 

21 Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 2nd ed., 338. 

22 Ibid., Orthodox Corruption, 2nd ed., 340. 

23 Ibid., Orthodox Corruption, 2nd ed., 340. 

24 Michael W. Holmes, "Women and the ‘Western’ Text of Acts,” in The Book of Acts as 
Church History, Apostelgeschichte als Kirchengeschichte, ed. Tobias Nicklas and Michael 
Tilly, BZNW 120 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003), 183-204, 203. 
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is inaccessible, the evidence for the second subcategory is directly available in 
the manuscripts. On the benefits of the functional approach to intent, Ehrman 
writes, “If we restrict ourselves to the function of intentional changes, we keep 
ourselves from getting bogged down in the quagmire of personal scribal moti- 
vations, which we can never establish."25 

The "functionalist" approach to scribal intention can be seen in practice in 
Ehrman's Orthodox Corruption and in the work of his student Wayne C. Kanna- 
day26 Kannaday surveys variant readings in the Gospels against the backdrop 
of early attacks on Christianity and the rebuttals of Christian apologists. He 
articulates the question of his research in this way: "Are any of the variant read- 
ings located in the canonical Gospels best explained as the product of scribes 
acting intentionally to modify their exemplars under the influence of apolo- 
getic interest?"?" The answer, according to Kannaday, is yes. Some variants seem 
to have played a role in the defense of Christianity against its assailants. 

It is important to note that Kannaday describes these variants function- 
ally—the readings, mostly found in verses that were the very topic of apolo- 
getic discourse, can function to defend the text, and the faith, from attack. 
The issue of the scribe's internal motivation is secondary, and Kannaday reg- 
ularly acknowledges that motivations other than apologetic interests might 
have been at play. Some variants function apologetically and harmonistically. 
In such ambiguous cases one must assess the evidence with humility. He 
rightly cautions, “We must be wary of simply finding what we go out searching 
for, whether that be scribal products born of anti-Judaic tendencies or those 
wrought by apologetic interests"295— one would add, “or those that assimilate 
the text.’29 


25 Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 2nd ed., 340. 

26 Wayne C. Kannaday, Apologetic Discourse and the Scribal Tradition: Evidence of the Influ- 
ence of Apologetic Interests on the Text of the Canonical Gospels, TCSt 5 (Atlanta: Society of 
Biblical Literature, 2004), esp. 5-17. 

27  Kannaday, Apologetic Discourse, 17. 

28 Kannaday, Apologetic Discourse, 15. 

29 Ehrman and Kannaday’s functional approach to scribal intent has not been without its 
detractors. Ulrich Schmid, “Scribes and Variants—Sociology and Typology,’ in Textual 
Variation, 1-23, 8, for instance, protests, “In the work of Ehrman, and even more so in 
the work of Kannaday, scribes are effectively portrayed as performing the roles of authors 
or editors.” He exclaims, “Scribes as authors! Am I unfair in pressing that point?” (p. 6). 
Schmid ultimately wishes to expand the scope of alteration to include not just the scribes 
who copied or the correctors who proofread, but also the readers who responded to the 
text with reader's notes and “redactional variants.’ Schmid's concept of redactional vari- 
ants is quite useful in its own right, but is not necessarily in competition with the editorial 
purposes of scribes. 
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Ehrman and Kannaday’s procedure for assessing scribal intent is a model 
for the present study. With regard to the scribe’s intent in creating a harmo- 
nizing reading, the first question is: Does the reading function to harmonize 
the Gospels? Only on a secondary level is one able to discuss, carefully and 
with humility, what the scribes may have had in mind when they created a par- 
ticular variant or series of changes. Intentional harmonization, however, only 
accounts for some of the variants analyzed here and is not the exclusive inter- 
est of this work. The present study is also interested in all those variants created 
without deliberation but which likewise assimilate the Gospels. 


3-1.1 Assessing Intentionality 
In this study, intentionality is measured by three considerations. First, a scribe 
may be judged to have intentionally harmonized his manuscript, or a portion 
thereof, if the readings he has created form a consistent pattern of harmonistic 
alteration. A pattern of assimilation indicates deliberation on the part of the 
scribe while a single harmonizing variant, or even a few, suggests that the alter- 
ation may have occurred without the deliberate intent to conform the passages. 
If only isolated occurrences of assimilation appear in a manuscript, one may 
assume that the scribe did not set out to harmonize his manuscript or resolve 
discrepancies, at least in a thoroughgoing way. Alternatively, where there is 
a pattern of harmonization in a manuscript, one may posit either a careless 
copyist who approached his task freely, whose familiarity with various streams 
of gospel material infiltrated his manuscripts incidentally, or a scribe with an 
agenda who took liberties with the text—moving, as it were, from the role of 
copyist to editor.30 

Second, and related, harmonization on an extensive scale may be judged to 
be deliberate. In cases where the variant has no real impact on the meaning or 
content of the passage, no judgment can be made, but in circumstances where 
a substantial harmonizing alteration is present, especially when there are ram- 
ifications for interpretation, one may reasonably assume the change was made 
deliberately (e.g. in Vaticanus the variant in Matt 27:49 reflecting John 19:34). 
There are several instances where entire clauses or sentences have been intro- 
duced. These are likely to have entered the manuscript, or manuscript tradition, 
deliberately. 


30 Schmid, “Scribes and Variants,” balks at the idea of scribes as editors or authors, but scribes 
did regularly “re-write” the texts they were copying. Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 2nd ed., 
336, for one, writes, “In my view, scribes are authors of the text the way that all of us are 
authors of the text—not only the texts we write but also the ones we read." Similarly, Kan- 
naday, Apologetic Discourse, 14, notes, “After all, an intentional variant, it may be argued, 
is no longer the act of a scribe but an author.” 
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Finally, the scribe's intentionality in creating an assimilating variant may be 
judged in connection with the theological disputes of the era. When a reading 
arises as a result of dogmatic sympathies or apologetic interests, that read- 
ing may be judged to be deliberate. Ehrman, among others, has established a 
number of incidents where dogmatic harmonization may be at play?! Indeed, 
some scribes employed harmonization as a tool to defend against unortho- 
dox notions or to assert more forcefully their own dogmatic position by calling 
upon the diverse resources of the four-fold Gospel. Harmonizing readings that 
combat or defend theological positions may often be judged to have been intro- 
duced deliberately. 


3.1.2 Causes of Intentional Harmonization 

Harmonizing variants judged to be intentional should not be regarded only 
as scribal “errors” but as scribal amendments.?? According to C.S.C. Williams, 
"The scribes ... of the New Testament text, whether they were orthodox or 
heterodox, were human; they were liable to be affected not only by careless- 
ness but also by prejudice. The possibility that many of the variant readings 
of the text of our New Testament are due to intentional alteration by scribes 
does not seem to have received the attention that it deserves."33 He continues, 
"Scribes familiar with parallel passages to the one that they were copying were 
tempted, sometimes unconsciously but more often quite consciously, to assim- 
ilate their text to its parallel.”34 Tjitze Baarda writes similarly, "Apart from an 
amount of unconscious assimilation by scribes who inadvertently reproduced 
the text of the Gospel with which they were most familiar, and not the text 
of the exemplar being copied, there are certainly deliberate alterations, omis- 
sions or additions.’> Epp addresses the same practice: “Harmonisation of the 


31 Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 1st ed. 153-154. 

32 The term “amendment” is used instead of “correction” to avoid confusion with the type of 
activity associated with an overseer or "corrector" (ëtopÜ%rñç) or another copyist in a scrip- 
torium or similar setting. According to Metzger and Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 
25, "In order to ensure greater accuracy, books produced in scriptoria were commonly 
checked over by a corrector (8top9wty¢) specially trained to rectify mistakes in copy- 
ing.” Larry W. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), 185—189, notes that corrections made by the same or a 
contemporary hand show a concern for accurate copying on the syntactical level and that 
this concern is already present in manuscripts from the second century. Obvious examples 
of this type of activity can be found in the text of the Gospels in Codex Sinaiticus. 

33 Charles Stephen C. Williams, Alterations to the Text of the Synoptic Gospels and Acts 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1951), viii. 

34 Williams, Alterations, 1. 

35 Tjitze Baarda, "x IAPONIA—EYM9QNIA: Factors in the Harmonization of the Gospels, 
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text that a scribe was copying with similar, familiar texts became a common 
phenomenon—occurring intentionally if a scribe felt something had been 
omitted, or almost unconsciously when commonly used formulations came 
to mind.”6 The results of the present study show that deliberate assimilation 
does not occur more often than accidental assimilation, and in fact occurs quite 
sparingly?? What Baarda called “unconscious assimilation" accounts for the 
majority of harmonizing variants. Nevertheless, it is important to explore pos- 
sible causes of intentional alteration. 

Intentional harmonization could take place for a number of reasons, the 
most basic of which is that a scribe may have found it unacceptable that “sacred 
texts should not be in agreement."?? J.K. Elliott claims, “Much deliberate alter- 
ation took place in effect to assimilate parallel texts, the commonly recog- 
nized harmonizing of Gospel parallels especially to conform Mark and Luke 
to the wording in Matthew being the most frequent"? Elliott writes elsewhere, 
"Many early readers became aware that parallel passages in the gospels differed 
in their wording; such inconsistencies were disturbing and as a consequence 
copyists were tempted to eliminate discrepancies by assimilating the parallels 
and harmonizing the wording.’*° Furthermore, "Scribes' attempts to assimilate 
parallels within the canonical Gospels are yet another way of attempting to 
avoid apparent discrepancies between different Gospel accounts of the same 
story or saying."*! Ehrman, too, writes that “scribes were often puzzled or dis- 


Especially in the Diatessaron of Tatian," in Gospel Traditions in the Second Century: Ori- 
gins, Recensions, Text, and Transmission, ed. William L. Petersen, Christianity and Judaism 
in Antiquity 3 (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1989), 133-154, 138. 

36 Epp, “Why Does New Testament Textual Criticism Matter?; 422. See also Eldon Jay Epp, 
‘It’s All about Variants: A Variant-Conscious Approach to New Testament Textual Criti- 
cism,” HTR 100 (2007): 275-308, esp. 278, where the author refers to “often unconscious 
harmonizations.” 

37 Barbara Aland, “The Significance of the Chester Beatty Papyri in Early Church History,” 
in The Earliest Gospels: The Origins and Transmission of the Earliest Christian Gospels— 
The Contribution of the Chester Beatty Gospel Codex P*5, ed. Charles Horton, JSNTSup 258 
(London: T&T Clark, 2004), 108121, 110, suggests that some scholars exaggerate the num- 
ber and importance of intentional scribal alterations in the papyri. This is a product of the 
view that “document transcribers are not entitled to make changes in their exemplars.’ 

38 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 290. 

39 J.K. Elliott, “Singular Readings in the Gospel Text of P45,” in The Earliest Gospels, 122-131, 
123. 

40. J.K. Elliott, "The New Testament Text in the Second Century: A Challenge for the Twenty- 
First Century,” in New Testament Textual Criticism: The Application of Thoroughgoing Prin- 
ciples, Essays on Manuscripts and Textual Variation, ed. J.K. Elliott, NovTSup 137 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2010), 13-27, 17; repr. from New Testament Textual Research Update 8 (2000): 1-14. 

41 J.K. Elliott, “The Nature of the Evidence Available for Reconstructing the Text of the New 
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turbed by the presence of parallel passages ... in which the same story is worded 
in different (sometimes contradictory) ways."? Along these lines, Baarda states, 
"Textual harmonization was most probably one of the attempts to remove or 
neutralize the disagreements among the Gospels."^3 

In the third and fourth centuries, when multiple Gospels were consistently 
copied in the same codex, a concern for consistency would have been under- 
standable. Before this, when the Gospels were still primarily being copied indi- 
vidually, it is less likely that this particular motivation would have been press- 
ing. Most of the oldest manuscripts, those from the second and third centuries, 
are fragments from single-gospel codices. Exceptions include the late second- 
century P75, which contains both Luke and John,“ and P45, a mid third-century 
manuscript of all four Gospels and Acts. P45 is the oldest conclusive evidence 
of a four-gospel codex, in this case accompanied by Acts. The practice likely 
extends back some years.*5 

Whether the process of canonization, which included the gathering of a 
four-fold Gospel, resulted in more accurate copying is a matter of debate. Before 
the development of the canon, it is unlikely that scribes would have been 
primarily concerned with the often minute differences between texts simply 
because they differed—after all, if they regarded their text as inviolable scrip- 
ture that should betray no conflicting testimonies, it would be unusual that at 
the same time they should have no scruples against directly modifying those 
very texts. Regarding the influence of non-canonical writings on the texts of 
what would become the canonical Gospels, Hort explains that in the second 
century "neither definition of the Canon of the New Testament nor venera- 


Testament in the Second Century,” in New Testament Textual Criticism, 29—39, 33; repr. from 
The New Testament Text in Early Christianity: Le Texte de Nouveau Testament au début du 
christianisme. Proceedings of the Lille Colloquium, July 2000: Actes du colloque de Lille, juillet 
2000, ed. Christian-B. Amphoux and J.K. Elliott (Lausanne: Editions du Zébre, 2003), 9-18. 

42 Bart D. Ehrman, “Textual Criticism of the New Testament,” in Hearing the New Testament: 
Strategies for Interpretation, ed. Joel B. Green (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), 127-445, 
137. 

43 Baarda, “AIA®QNIA—ZYM@ONIA,’ 138. 

44 T.C. Skeat, "The Origin of the Christian Codex,” in The Collected Biblical Writings of T. C. 
Skeat, ed. J.K. Elliott, NovTSup 13 (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 79-87, 80-81, repr. from ZPE 102 
(1994): 263-268, argues that P7? was originally the second quire of a two-quire, four-gospel 
codex from the late second century with forbears going back to the mid second century. 

45 T.C. Skeat, "The Oldest Manuscript of the Four Gospels?,' in Writings of T. C. Skeat, 158-192; 
repr. from NTS 43 (1997): 1-34, presents the case that P697, P64, and P^ originally belonged 
to a late second-century four-gospel codex and thus represent the oldest four-gospel 
manuscript, with the possible exception of P75 if his theory summarized in the previous 
note is to be accepted. His arguments will be discussed in Chapter Two. 
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tion for the letter as distinguished from the substance of its sacred records 
had advanced far enough to forbid what might well seem their temperate 
enrichment.”*6 So, according to Hort, even by the end of the second century, 
ca. 180-200 CE, the canon was not well enough established to prevent mate- 
rial from external sources, such as oral tradition and various “canonical” and 
“non-canonical” Christian legenda, from entering into the text, let alone scribal 
amendments and harmonizations.*” 

Scribes may also alter their exemplars deliberately for specific theological 
reasons, as noted above. Hort rejected this view and was bold in his claim that 
"even among the numerous unquestionably spurious readings of the New Tes- 
tament there are no signs of deliberate falsification of the text for dogmatic 
purposes.”48 He does admit that scribes copying the New Testament likely did 
choose between variant readings on the basis of doctrinal considerations, hav- 
ing no "scientific" critical system to judge between rival manuscripts, but they 
did not fabricate readings for theological purposes. Since the time of Hort 
the balance of opinion has shifted such that there is a reasonable consensus 
that scribes were not quite so innocent as Hort believed. Studies by Williams, 
Peter M. Head, Ehrman, and Kannaday among others, have shown evidence 
of theological modifications to passages that seemed to support unorthodox 
viewpoints, could be misinterpreted by heretical teachers, or were deemed 
unsatisfactory in an environment of theological and, especially, Christological 
controversy.^? Ehrman writes, “No one would (or should) claim that theologi- 


46 Westcott and Hort, Introduction, 174. 

47 The notion of corruption brings up the related issue of inspiration. At what point did 
inspiration cease to operate in the minds of readers, copyists, and scholars of the New 
Testament texts? Would individuals identified as possessing the spiritual gift of prophecy 
have been authorized to make corrections or alterations to the text? Does inspiration 
cease with the closing of the canon? 

48 Westcott and Hort, Introduction, 282. Perhaps strengthening Westcott and Hort's famous 
declaration, in his extensive study of six early manuscripts, Royse, Scribal Habits, 488, 
identifies only three variants, all from a single manuscript, that might have been the- 
ologically motivated. Léon Vaganay, An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, trans. B.V. Miller, Library of Religious Knowledge (St. Louis: Herder, 1937), 12, 
writes, "There is not one [textual variant] affecting the substance of Christian dogma." 
Similarly, Frederic G. Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, 3rd ed. (London: Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 1897), 3-4, writes, "It is true (and it cannot be too emphatically stated) 
that none of the fundamental truths of Christianity rests on passages of which the gen- 
uineness is doubtful." 

49 See, Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, for a discussion of the influence of theological con- 
troversies on the copying of the New Testament. Likewise, Peter M. Head, "Christol- 
ogy and Textual Transmission: Reverential Alterations in the Synoptic Gospels,’ NovT 35 
(1993): 105-129, analyzes variant readings that arose for specifically Christological rea- 
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cal controversies caused the majority of the hundreds of thousands of textual 
variants in the tradition, but they clearly engendered several hundred."50 

One example of theologically motivated alteration is harmonization for 
apologetic reasons. Opponents of Christianity like Celsus and Porphyry tar- 
geted inconsistencies in the Gospels, forcing defenders of the faith to explain, 
or explain away, differences between them.51 Porphyry, for instance, writes, 
"The evangelists were fiction writers—not observers or eyewitnesses to the life 
of Jesus. Each of the four contradicts the other in writing his account of the 
events of his suffering and crucifixion.”>2 Celsus scoffed at Christian attempts to 
"alter the original text of the gospel three or four or several times over" in order 
to "enable them to deny difficulties in face of criticism.” In the face of these 
attacks, Origen endeavored to show how the Gospels were not in actual conflict 
at all and wrote, “All the Scripture is the one perfect and harmonized instru- 
ment of God, which from different sounds gives forth one saving voice to those 
willing to learn" (Comm. Matt. 2.1). The discrepancies between the Gospels were 
a source of chagrin for some early Christians, and harmonization could be 
employed as a tool to remove embarrassing irregularities. According to Kan- 
naday, "Assimilating one gospel to another by incorporating phrases or verses 
and harmonizing inconsistencies through the omission or alteration of details 
smoothed the way for apologetic arguments by removing potential stumbling 
blocks from Christian sacred writings in the process of copying them.”5+ 

In the time since 1993, when Ehrman first published Orthodox Corruption, 
it has become a common procedure to identify scribal agendas on the basis of 
the vast trove of variants in the textual tradition. Kannaday's study is a good 
example. Variants across manuscripts and centuries are gathered together and 
from those that share certain qualities a certain scribal purpose is extrapolated. 


sons. Williams, Alterations, 5-9, also demonstrates deliberate assimilation for doctrinal 
reasons in eleven passages from the Synoptic Gospels. See also Kenneth W. Clark, "Textual 
Criticism and Doctrine,” in Studia Paulina: In Honorem Johannis de Zwaan Septuagenarii 
(Haarlem: Bohn, 1953), 52-65, 54, who writes, "Many variants are of textual-doctrinal char- 
acter.” 

50 Ehrman, “Text as Window,’ 2nd ed., 808. 

51 See Kannaday, Apologetic Discourse, 82-86. 

52  Porphyry’s statement, cited in Kannaday, Apologetic Discourse, 83, is recorded in Macarius, 
Apocrit. 2.12—15, translated by R. Joseph Hoffmann. 

53 Cited by Kannaday, Apologetic Discourse, 82. 

54  Kannaday, Apologetic Discourse, 100. He writes earlier, "Evidence is indisputable that the 
text of the New Testament was modified in transmission by scribes concerned with inter- 
nal consistency, factual agreement, and consonance among the gospels. An untold num- 
ber of variant readings bear the stamp of deliberate harmonization and factual correction” 


(p. 90). 
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The results of this procedure are impressive and important, but the method is 
not without problems. Head articulates a useful critique of this method, one 
that he himself has employed.* The flaw in this procedure, according to Head, 
is that what may be true of the manuscript tradition at large may not be true of 
any single manuscript. In his case study of singular readings in P6, Head found 
no indication of a theological tendency. In the conclusion of his admittedly lim- 
ited analysis he queries, "This then raises the question as to how many actual 
manuscripts really exhibit the kinds of 'reverential alterations' or 'orthodox cor- 
ruption' which can be documented from variants within the New Testament 
textual tradition, but which cannot very often be attributed to particular scribes 
and manuscripts."56 

Ulrich Schmid likewise critiques this aspect of the procedure. He compares 
Ehrman's and Kannaday's work unfavorably to Epp's study of Codex Bezae, 
which, according to Schmid, is more trustworthy because Epp restricted his 
attention to one actual manuscript?" The issue fairly raised by Head and 
Schmid is that theological tendencies may be seen in variants abstracted 
(extracted) from manuscripts, but similar tendencies may not appear in indi- 
vidual manuscripts, at least when only singular readings are in view. This 
methodological shortcoming may be circumvented, however, by weighing the 
catch of a widely cast net with the findings of individual manuscripts. This, in 
fact, characterizes the procedure of the present study, which discusses harmo- 
nization in specific manuscripts against the backdrop of harmonization as a 
general phenomenon. 

Readings that exhibit intentionality, either because they form a pattern of 
harmonization, alter the text extensively, or demonstrate a theological agenda, 
can be used as a clue to the scribe's identity and may direct one to his theologi- 
cal or ecclesiological perspective. Scribal amendments of this variety provide a 
clearer reflection of the scribe and his social and religious context than errors 
of other types (e.g. itacism, homoioteleuton) and become the "signature," so to 
speak, of the scribe. In this way, the careful analysis of documents leads to a 
better understanding of real people who participated in transmitting the New 
Testament. 


55 Peter M. Head, “Scribal Behavior and Theological Tendencies in Singular Readings in 
P. Bodmer 11 (P®),” in Textual Variation, 55-74. 

56 Ibid. "Scribal Behavior and Theological Tendencies,” 74. 

57 Schmid, “Scribes and Variants,” 3-9. 
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3.1.3 “Reflexive Harmonization” and the “Horizon of Expectation” 

Deliberate harmonization did occur, but was by no means more prevalent 
than accidental, unconscious, or what is called here “reflexive” harmoniza- 
tion. Parker writes, “In the ‘Freudian slip’, we have learned to recognize how 
the unconscious can control our spoken words. There are many places in 
the manuscripts of the Greek New Testament where the scribe may have 
changed the sense unconsciously.’>® Parker recommends avoiding the distinc- 
tion between intentional and unintentional alteration and uses instead the 
notion of “conscious or unconscious alteration.’ With reference to harmo- 
nization, Parker explains that an alteration may be “the unconscious recol- 
lection of a perhaps better-known parallel"9? In this study, the notions of 


»« 


“reflexive,” “automatic,” or even “accidental” alteration convey a similar mean- 


ing. 

Weiss suggests that harmonization could occur because the passage being 
copied did not coincide “with the parallels passing through the mind of the 
copyist.”©! Likewise, Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland suggest that on many occa- 
sions "the scribe knew the text of the Gospels by heart, and when copying 
a pericope the details from a parallel passage would be suggested automati- 
cally.”62 Ehrman describes the same situation and suggests that in some cases 
scribes were “more conversant” with one of the Gospels over another.® 

This type of harmonization occurs as a reflex to the text. It is not exactly that 
the scribe was unaware (i.e. unconscious) of what he was copying, only that he 


58 D.C. Parker, The Living Text of the Gospels (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 
37. 

59 Ibid. Living Text of the Gospels, 37. Tommy Wasserman, “Theological Creativity and Scribal 
Solutions in Jude,” in Textual Variation, 75-83, even suggests an intermittent category of 
“semi-conscious alterations.’ 

60 Parker, Living Text of the Gospels, 41. 

61 Weiss, Manual of Introduction, 2:407. 

62 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 290. Similarly, Metzger and Ehrman, Text 
of the New Testament, 262, write, “Monks usually knew by heart extensive portions of 
the Scriptures.” Burnett Hillman Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins, Treating of 
the Manuscript Tradition, Sources, Authorship, and Dates (London: Macmillan, 1924), 139, 
also suggests that scribes knew the Gospels by heart and had their memories frequently 
refreshed through constant copying. See Kim Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters: Literacy, 
Power, and the Transmitters of Early Christian Literature (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2000), 69, for a critique of the notion that “monks” copied these texts in the second and 
third centuries. 

63 Ehrman, “Textual Criticism of the New Testament,” 137. Ehrman also writes that scribes 
could conform to non-parallel passages, “perhaps instinctively reflecting their knowledge" 
of a remote parallel. This "instinctive reflection" is quite the same, or at least similar, to 
what I have called “reflexive” harmonization. 
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was also aware (i.e. conscious) of material other than the text he was copying. 
The external influences at work upon him (unconsciously) were subtle so that 
the creation of such harmonizing readings did not take place as a result of an 
intent to enforce uniformity among the Gospels. 

Philip W. Comfort describes a similar concept with the term “horizon of 
expectation.” He explains, “Once a Gospel was read by someone, it shaped the 
horizon of expectations for the reading of the next Gospel; in essence, it formed 
the horizon by which a scribe read another Gospel, and which prompted a 
multitude of changes."6^ Therefore, “The first Gospel they read or memorized 
was the standard by which they measured the next."65 In other words, a sin- 
gle Gospel might form “a kind of cognitive exemplar by which he [the scribe] 
read the other Gospels."66 This cognitive exemplar stood in competition with 
the physical exemplar and sometimes won out. Of course, a scribe's horizon of 
expectation might not be the first Gospel they read, but rather the one heard, 
read, or copied most often or most recently. The scribe's horizon of expecta- 
tion is activated because he simultaneously copied and read the text he was 
working on. 

Comfort describes scribes as readers. Readers simultaneously read and ask 
questions, consider answers, and supply information from external sources to 
fill gaps. Comfort writes, "Whereas readers do this gap-filling in their imagina- 
tions only, scribes sometimes took the liberty to fill unwritten gaps with written 
words. Scribes went beyond just imagining how the gaps should be filled and 
actually filled them."97 For some scribes, that external source might be a dif- 
ferent Gospel—a horizon of expectation—either memorized or simply well 
known. Reflexive harmonization, caused by the scribe's horizon of expectation, 
is the most common cause of assimilation. 

Whether as a result of rote memory or their general familiarity with differ- 
ent versions of sayings and narratives from other Gospels, scribes accidentally 
altered the text at hand, aligning it with the version on their horizon. Such is 
likely to be the case in the first example given above, where Jesus redefines 


64 Philip W. Comfort, "The Scribe as Interpreter: A New Look at New Testament Textual Crit- 
icism according to Reader Reception Theory" (PhD diss., The University of South Africa, 
1996), 44. 

65 Ibid. “Scribe as Interpreter,” 44. See also Ibid., A Commentary on Textual Additions to the 
New Testament (Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2017), 12, where he writes, “I doubt scribes actually 
took the time to look up a parallel passage, but just naturally made a change from their 
memorized knowledge of the Gospels.” 

66 Ibid. “Scribes as Readers: Looking at New Testament Textual Variants according to Reader 
Reception Analysis,” Neot 38 (2004): 28-53, 39. 

67 Ibid. “Scribes as Readers,” 31. 
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the nature of family. If the scribe of P’> were intentionally conforming Luke 
to Matthew, one would expect him to introduce the individual to whom Jesus 
responds by having him deliver the message, as in Matthew. This is not the case. 
Instead, the scribe has reflexively assimilated Luke's story to Matthew’s version 
without deliberation and has not systematically altered the rest of the episode 
to make room for the new character. 


3.2 Frequency 

While most textual critics agree that harmonization was a factor in the trans- 
mission and copying of the New Testament, there is less agreement as to the 
frequency of assimilation. In his Textual Commentary, Bruce Manning Metzger 
makes note of each instance where the UBS committee discussed harmoniza- 
tion as a potential cause of a reading. In one such place, he remarks, "Scribal 
assimilation to Synoptic parallels occurs frequently"$8$ Aland and Aland seem 
to concur, saying that harmonizations to parallels are “particularly frequent.”® 
B.H. Streeter brands assimilation “the commonest of all forms of error"? and 
Elliott claims, "Scribes often assimilated the text in parallel passages in the 
gospels."1 

Taking quite a different stance, Colwell states that harmonizing variants "are 
not frequent" in the three extensive papyri involved in his investigation."? He 
is echoed by Kim Haines-Eitzen, who asserts that harmonization is far less 
prevalent than typically assumed, especially when compared to the number 
of instances of non-harmonization, or fidelity to the exemplar.?? Just this brief 
survey of prominent opinions shows the lack of consensus regarding the preva- 
lence of assimilation. Unfortunately, in many cases assertions about the fre- 
quency of harmonization are unaccompanied by the evidence of individual 
scribes or manuscripts. 

Frequency of harmonization can be evaluated objectively. In the complete 
manuscripts of the Gospels treated here (Codex Vaticanus and Codex Sinaiti- 
cus) and in the extensive papyri, this task is simple. Because these artifacts 
contain large portions of text, a reckoning of instances of harmonization where 
parallel texts exist in comparison with non-harmonization is possible. More 
challenging to assess are the fragmentary manuscripts, which make up the 


68 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 40. 

69 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 290. 

70 Streeter, Four Gospels, 139. 

71 Elliott, “The New Testament Text in the Second Century,’ 24. 
72 Colwell, “Evaluating Scribal Habits," 113. 

73 Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters, 68-73. 
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majority of the earliest witnesses."* Because of this, the data provided by the 
fragmentary papyri reveals little about the frequency with which particular 
scribes harmonized their text, but nevertheless contributes to an understand- 
ing of harmonization and scribal culture in general. 


3.3 Sources and Direction of Influence 

As may be expected, in the New Testament harmonization occurs most fre- 
quently in the manuscripts of the Synoptic Gospels, where parallel material 
abounds.”5 Harmonizing readings can also be found in quotations from the 
Septuagint, where scribes corrected the sometimes incomplete or incorrect 
quotations in their exemplar to match the version available to them or in use 
in their communities." Such parallels to other biblical texts, either to the Old 
Testament or another Gospel, Colwell calls “remote parallels." 

In this study, the terms “parallel passage" and “direct parallel" refer to verses 
that are shared by two or more of the Gospels and most likely originated at 
some point from shared tradition. The broader category "near-parallel" refers 
to passages that are not direct parallels but which contain very similar vocab- 
ulary, content, or context. Sometimes a near-parallel can be found within the 
very Gospel being copied. These readings are often called in scholarship “har- 
monization to intermediate context" or "harmonization to immediate context." 
Harmonization to immediate context is far more prevalent than harmoniza- 
tion to parallels./7? The category of “immediate context" is restricted in this 
study to passages that occur within a few verses or at least within the same 


74 Kyoung Shik Min, Die Früheste Überlieferung des Matthdusevangeliums (bis zum 3./4. Jh.): 
Edition und Untersuchung, ANTF 34 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2005), 37, addresses this problem 
inhis study by applying a method proposed by Barbara Aland in "Kriterien zur Beurteilung 
kleinerer Papyrusfragmente des Neuen Testaments,” in New Testament Textual Criticism 
and Exegesis: Festschrift J. Delobel, ed. A. Denaux, BETL 161 (Leuven: Peeters, 2002), 1-13. 
Aland’s method and Min’s application of it will be discussed below. 

75 For a study of harmonization in the Hebrew Bible, see Emanuel Tov, "The Nature and 
Background of Harmonizations in Biblical Manuscripts,” 7sor 31 (1985): 3-29. Tov iden- 
tifies helpful categories, such as harmonization to resolve “syntactical incongruities" and 
command-fulfillment harmonization. 

76 Metzger and Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, 303, include this type of harmonization 
in their text-critical rules: “Since scribes would frequently bring divergent passages into 
harmony with one another, in parallel passages (whether involving quotations from the 
Old Testament or different accounts of the same event or narrative) that reading is to be 
preferred which stands in verbal dissidence with the other.” 

77 Colwell, “Evaluating Scribal Habits,’ 113. 

78  Theprevalence of harmonization to immediate context leads Colwell to describe the prac- 
tice as an “addiction” of the scribes. See “Evaluating Scribal Habits,” 113. Harmonization to 
context generally does not overlap with Synoptic harmonization. 
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pericope. Therefore, a harmonizing variant that reflects a verse from the previ- 
ous or following pericope or beyond has been categorized as a harmonization 
to a near-parallel rather than to context or to intermediate context. 

It is often asserted that the Gospel of Matthew, the favorite Gospel of the 
early church, is the primary source of influence for harmonizing variants.7? 
Elliott comments on this unexamined presupposition, “A common assumption 
in work of this kind is that scribes of Mark and of Luke tended to harmonize to 
Matthew. This assumption, in so far as it is applied generally, was found to be 
invalid in the recent survey by Wisselink.”®° On the basis of his analysis of select 
passages in a limited number of manuscripts, Willem Wisselink endeavored to 
show, despite the common assumption, that Matthew contains the most har- 
monizations and that Luke was frequently the source of influence.*! This study 
is informative and serves as a needed caution against making assumptions 
about harmonization on the basis of the apparent popularity of given texts, but 
the result must be weighed by the relative dearth of manuscripts of the Second 
Gospel, especially in the early period, and the abundance of manuscripts con- 
taining verses from Matthew. The present study tests Wisselink's proposition 
and will show that Matthew did indeed form the horizon of expectation for 
most scribes. 

Regardless, harmonization occurs in nearly every manuscript and in all three 
Gospels. A quick survey of Metzger's Textual Commentary shows a substantial 
number of cases where harmonization may be at work in each of the Synop- 
tics. On the basis of his review, it can be seen that Mark was conformed to 
Matthew and to Luke, Matthew was assimilated to Mark and to Luke, and Luke 
was harmonized to Matthew and to Mark. Occasionally a reading has arisen 
in harmonization to the Gospel of John. Far from being predictable, assimila- 
tion occurs in all directions, in manuscripts of all three Synoptics (and all four 
Gospels), and in manuscripts from all around the Mediterranean world.®? 


79 Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 20—21, shows that from the second and third centuries 
there are 12 extant manuscripts of Matthew, 1 of Mark, 7 of Luke, and 16 of John. He states 
that these numbers at least suggest a slight preference for Matthew over the other Syn- 
optics. See also Kannaday, Apologetic Discourse, 87, who writes, "Unconscious familiarity 
with a favorite or dominant Gospel, usually Matthew, is widely mentioned as another rea- 
son copyists assimilated a verse in one Gospel to that of another" 

80 J.K. Eliott, “Printed Editions of Greek Synopses and Their Influence on the Synoptic Prob- 
lem,’ in The Four Gospels 1992: Festschrift Frans Neirynck, ed. F. Van Segbroeck et al., 3 vols., 
BETL 100 (Leuven: Peeters, 1992), 1:337-357) 355- 

81 Willem Franciscus Wisselink, Assimilation as a Criterion for the Establishment of the Text: 
A Comparative Study on the Basis of Passages from Matthew, Mark and Luke (Kampen: Kok, 
1989). 

82 Eldon Jay Epp, "The Significance of the Papyri for Determining the Nature of the New Tes- 
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4 Scribal Habits in the History of Scholarship 


In the first four hundred years of Christianity, centuries before any well-defined 
rules of textual criticism had been established, the interpreters and church 
fathers that read, translated, and commented on the New Testament books had 
noticed peculiarities in the transmission of the text and had ascribed them to 
copyists. 

Origen of Alexandria, for instance, one of the first textual critics of the New 
Testament texts, remarks on scribal errors in his commentary on the Gospel 
of Matthew, written sometime between 244 and 253 cE. He writes, “The dif- 
ferences among the manuscripts have become great, either through the negli- 
gence of some copyists or through the perverse audacity of others; they either 
neglect to check over what they have transcribed, or, in the process of checking, 
they make additions or deletions as they please.”83 Origen attributes the diver- 
sity of readings already abounding in the third century to unintentional neg- 
ligence or indifference (gðvpiaç) on the part of some copyists (ypapéwv) and 
to intentional tampering on the part of scribes possessed of perverse audacity 
(toALNS uox8npác). Negligence and presumption are at the root of the problem, 
but copyists should still be able to fix their errors when they check over their 
products, a step in the process that Origen seems to take for granted as a typi- 
cal part of the copying procedure. But copyists have failed to check and correct 
their copies and have even, when attending to this step, deliberately altered 
their texts through addition or omission (mpoctiWévtwv Y) dpatpobvtwv), cate- 
gories with which the modern critic is well acquainted. While Origen does not 
address the activity of harmonization directly, he is cognizant of scribal alter- 
ations and the frequent habits of addition and omission. 


tament Text in the Second Century: A Dynamic View of Textual Transmission,’ in Studies 
in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism, ed. Eldon Jay Epp and Gor- 
don D. Fee, sD 45 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 274-297; repr. from Gospel Traditions in 
the Second Century, 71-103. See also Eldon Jay Epp, "The Papyrus Manuscripts of the New 
Testament,” in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research, 2nd ed., 1-39, 12— 
16. The first edition of this article is found in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary 
Research, 1st ed., 3-21. 

83 Comm. Matt. xv,14 (ccs Origenes x, 387,28—388,7): TOM yéyovev ý TOV dvctypdiqpov Stapopd, 
£rre dtd Pabvpiacs TWHY ypapéwy, Ere dd TOAUNS TIVY uoyOnpác (Ete dd duEhobvTWV) TÀS 
StopPwoEws THV ypapopévwy, Évce xod ATÒ TOV TH Eavtots Soxodvta Ev TH Stopwaet (NY mpoo- 
TUEvtw Y) &parpovvtwv. Translation from Bruce Manning Metzger, “Explicit References 
in the Works of Origen to Variant Readings in New Testament Manuscripts,” in Biblical 
and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey, ed. J. Neville Birdsall and Robert 
W. Thomson (Freiburg: Herder, 1963), 78-95. 
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Jerome comments specifically on the harmonizing tendencies of the scribes, 
which he observed in the course of his impressive endeavor to revise the Old 
Latin versions of the Bible on the basis of the Greek manuscripts available to 
him in the fourth century. In a cover letter constituting a preface to his cor- 
rection of the Gospels sent to Pope Damasus around the year 383 CE, Jerome 
explains the usefulness of Eusebius’s list of pericopae in the Gospels. It is a 
great tool, he says, since “error has sunk into our books” (in nostris codicibus 
error inolevit).5^ He continues, “While concerning the same thing one Evan- 
gelist has said more, in another, because they thought he had said less, they 
added; or while another has differently expressed the same sense, whichever 
one of the four he had read first, he will decide to enumerate the remaining 
ones according to that version”85 Harmonization, though he does not use this 
term, is one reason for the many “diverse streams” (diversos rivulorum), that is, 
the many copies and versions, which had sprung from what Jerome calls the 
"fountainhead" (de fonte), the original Greek (graecam originem). It is to this 
font that Jerome endeavors to return. 

Jerome offers a number of cursory explanations for how these corruptions 
entered into the text. On the one hand, errors have multiplied as a result of 
"faulty translators" (vitiosis interpretibus) and "sleepy scribes" (librariis dor- 
mitantibus). By this, Jerome seems to imply that negligence on the part of 
scribes contributed to the alterations, but he also holds presumptuous copy- 
ists accountable for deliberately tampering with their copies. Jerome stands 
close to Origen in this estimation of scribal error. Even if some errors may 
be attributed to drowsiness of the body and mind, Jerome believes that some 
scribes intentionally altered the text to conform it to whatever version they 
read first, their horizon of expectation, as the quotation above indicates. The 
scribe naively believes he is correcting the text of the Gospel by conforming 
it to another version, without yet recognizing the authoritative status of that 
Gospel as it stands. He is not interested in preserving the text of the text, but 
the meaning of the text.86 The result of these alterations, Jerome explains, is 


84 Jerome, Praefatio ad Damasum, according to Robert Weber and Roger Gryson, eds., Biblia 
Sacra Iuxta Vulgatam Versionem, sth ed. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1994). 

85 “.. dum quod in eadem re alius evangelista plus dixit, in alio quia minus putaverint 
addiderunt; vel dum eundem sensum alius aliter expressit, ille qui unum e quattor pri- 
mum legerat, ad eius exemplum ceteros quoque aestimaverit emendandos." 

86 Jerome had seen this happen with his own works. In a letter addressed to Lucinius (NPNF? 
6:135), to whom he had sent some of his writings, he demurs, “If then you find errors or 
omissions which interfere with the sense, these you must impute not to me but to your 
own servants; they are due to the ignorance or carelessness of the copyists, who write down 
not what they find but what they take to be the meaning ..." 
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that the Gospels have become mixed. “In Mark are many things of Luke and of 
Matthew; in the other direction, in Matthew (are many things of) John and of 
Mark,” and so on.?" Jerome, as a good textual critic, if working with rudimen- 
tary critical tools, attempts in his translation to remove the external influences 
from his copies of the Gospels. Unfortunately, as Hort notes, unwitting scribes 
of Jerome's Vulgate reintroduced many of the errors Jerome had so painstak- 
ingly weeded out.88 


41 Westcott and Hort: Knowledge of Documents 

The monumental edition of the Greek New Testament edited by Westcott and 
Hort stands among the most significant contributions to modern New Testa- 
ment textual criticism. In the Introduction to that edition, Hort states, “The 
first step towards obtaining a sure foundation is consistent application of the 
principle that knowledge of documents should precede final judgment upon 
readings.’89 In other words, to make judgments based solely on the internal 
criteria of intrinsic probability, that is, selecting readings because one believes 
they are congruous with the author's style and purpose, leaves room for sub- 
jective selection of which readings seems to *make the best sense." A focus on 
documents, however, takes into account the external trustworthiness of a given 
document in comparison with other texts. If a more difficult reading is present 
inatrustworthy manuscript, it may be that this variant should be accepted over 
against an easier reading in a less trustworthy manuscript. For Hort, part of the 
knowledge of a document requires placing the document in its text type or tex- 
tual family, which he believes can be traced genealogically back to the “original” 
text, as in the title of his and Westcott's Greek New Testament, The Text of the 
New Testament in the Original Greek.9? Naturally, a proper knowledge of doc- 


87 "Unde accidit ut apud nos mixta sint omnia, et in Marco plura Lucae atque Matthei, rur- 
sum in Mattheo Iohannis et Marci ...” 

88 Westcott and Hort, Introduction, 81, “Scribes accustomed to older forms of text corrupted 
byunwitting reminiscence [of] the Vulgate which they were copying; so that an apprecia- 
ble part of Jerome's work had been imperceptibly undone when the Vulgate attained its 
final triumph." 

89 Ibid. Introduction, 31. 

9o A note on “text types” is necessary here. Most contemporary textual critics continue to 
recognize three broad categories of New Testament manuscript families: the Alexandrian, 
Western, and Byzantine types. Few scholars today suggest that these types were the prod- 
uct of deliberate recensional activity; rather, they are the result of controlled or uncon- 
trolled copying procedures in geographical proximity. Other categories have largely been 
abandoned or altered. The “Caesarean” text, for instance, was initially conceived as a blend 
of Alexandrian and Western readings. This type was later segmented into two stages and 
the "Pre-Caesarean" family of manuscripts emerged. It was subsequently shown that the 
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uments requires that one take into consideration the textual peculiarities of 
a given manuscript when deciding which readings are ultimately trustworthy 
and most likely to be authentic, and this, ultimately, concerns scribal behaviors. 

Hort acknowledges the presence of harmonistic readings, especially in the 
Western text type, which he regards as less pure and more subject to corruption 
than the Alexandrian text, represented by Codex Vaticanus. He writes, “Another 
impulse of scribes abundantly exemplified in Western readings is the fondness 
for assimilation ... But its most dangerous work is ‘harmonistic’ corruption, that 
is, the partial or total obliteration of differences in passages otherwise more or 
less resembling each other. Sometimes the assimilation is between single sen- 
tences that happen to have some matter in common; more usually however 
between parallel passages of greater length, such especially as have in some 
sense a common origin.?! When he speaks of passages that have “some matter 
in common,” Hort includes quotations of the Old Testament, the overlapping 
passages of Jude and 2 Peter, and, “above all, the parallel records in the first 
three Gospels, and to a certain extent in all four" Hort correctly asserts, "The 
harmonistic changes in the Western as in all other texts were irregular and 
unsystematic.?? Although scribes of the Western type may have been partic- 
ularly prone to harmonization, in Hort's view, assimilations appear in all text 
types. 

As this last statement implies, Hort acknowledges that harmonization was a 
factor in all of the text types, though to varying degrees. In a comparison of the 
Alexandrian and Western manuscripts, he writes, "The various forms of assimi- 
lation, especially harmonistic alteration and interpolation in the Gospels, recur 
likewise, and at times are carried out in a very skilful manner"? Hort lauds 
the skill with which the scribes of the Alexandrian manuscripts harmonized 
their Gospels, but their aptitude for assimilation is in sharp contrast with the 
scribes of the late Syrian (i.e. Byzantine) variety. Of these, Hort says, “New inter- 
polations ... are abundant, most of them being due to harmonistic or other 
assimilation, fortunately capricious and incomplete."?4 


Pre-Caesarean manuscripts are actually not “Caesarean.” The Pre-Caesarean manuscripts 
will be further discussed in Chapter Three with P45. Four categories of text type are main- 
tained in this study: Alexandrian, Western, Pre-Caesarean, and Byzantine. For further 
description of these categories and their use in textual criticism, see Metzger and Ehrman, 
Text of the New Testament, 276—281, 306—313. 

91 Ibid. Introduction, 124125. 

92 Ibid., Introduction, 125. 

93 Ibid., Introduction, 132. 

94 Ibid., Introduction, 135. 
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The characterization of the Byzantine text type as especially corrupt and 
full of harmonizing variants has persisted, but has been challenged in recent 
decades by Wisselink. According to Wisselink, the Byzantine type is neither the 
most corrupt tradition nor the purest. At the conclusion of his investigation, 
he summarizes that Codex Bezae, standing for the Western type, is especially 
prone to assimilation, manuscripts B and P*5, typical of the Alexandrian texts, 
are remarkably free of assimilation, and the manuscripts of “the Byzantine text- 
type stand midway between the others."95 Wisselink’s analysis is thoughtful, 
though it is limited both in terms of manuscripts consulted and passages tested. 
He offers a helpful caution against generalizing about text types. Though not 
included in the present study, Codex Guelferbytanus, a thoroughly Byzantine 
manuscript of the fifth century, contains substantially more harmonizations 
than manuscripts of similar extent in the Alexandrian and Western tradition. 
If Guelferbytanus is typical, Wisselink’s conclusion may need revision. 

Hort describes “harmonistic corruptions” as dangerous in the sense that 
each emendation leads the reader away from the exemplar and even further 
from the autograph. This danger was of chief concern to him because his goal 
was not ultimately to understand the scribe and his impact on the text, as it 
is here, but to go behind the manuscript to the Vorlage and even beyond that 
to the autographs, the “original” Greek New Testament. In recent years, many 
scholars have recognized that Westcott and Hort's goal is ultimately unattain- 
able and have shifted their aim to understanding real manuscripts in real places 
at real times. Textual critics now pursue the “earliest attainable text,’ as Epp 
puts it.?6 Ernest Cadman Colwell is an early pioneer of this movement. 


4.2 Colwell and Royse: Singular Readings 

Following Hort's trajectory, with his focus on documents, one arrives at Col- 
well, with his focus on scribes. It was Colwell’s conviction that textual criti- 
cism is, primarily, a historical enterprise. He writes, “The textual critic today 
in his ultimate decisions must operate as historian and theologian."?" What 
he means by this is that textual decisions, no matter how minute or how fer- 
vently the critic appeals to objectivity, are in fact the result of careful judg- 


95 Wisselink, Assimilation, 78. 

96 Epp, “It’s All about Variants,’ 282—287. See also Eldon Jay Epp, “The Multivalence of the 
Term ‘Original Text’ in New Testament Textual Criticism,’ HTR 92 (1999): 245-281. 

97 Ernest Cadman Colwell, “Biblical Criticism: Lower and Higher,’ JBL 67 (1948): 1-12, 6. See 
similar comments in “Hort Redivivus,” 164—169, where Colwell discusses the fourth step in 
his five-step “program” for textual studies: “I, Begin with readings; 11, Characterize indi- 
vidual scribes and manuscripts; 111, Group the manuscripts; rv, Construct a historical 
framework; v, Make final judgment on readings.’ 
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ment based upon knowledge of Christian history, theology, textual traditions, 
and individual manuscripts. 

According to Colwell, the history of the New Testament can best be de- 
scribed as a “story of progression from a relatively uncontrolled tradition to 
a rigorously controlled tradition."9? In the first and second century, the texts 
of the New Testament were copied regularly and with little concern for style, 
presentation, or uniformity. As copies of manuscripts were corrected by con- 
sultation with alternative versions of the text, variants were introduced, which 
were then copied in their turn, thereby becoming a part of the tradition. The 
exponential growth of variants belongs to the first two centuries, an era which 
lacked editorial oversight and control. This circumstance changed in the fourth 
century, according to Colwell, as a result of Christianity’s acceptance as a legal 
religion in the Roman Empire and the prevalence of greater learning in the 
church that manifested in ecclesial control over text production. As these 
developments took place, a concerted effort was made to reduce the disorder 
of the textual tradition by enforcing rigorous copying procedures and check- 
ing texts for accuracy before “publication.” It was this localized standardization 
that brought about the major text types prevalent in different geographical 
regions (e.g. the Alexandrian text). 

This historical scheme summarized by Colwell must be taken into account 
in textual decisions and each newly discovered manuscript must either fit into 
this pattern of development or contribute new information to augment this 
sketch. The complexity of this story ensures that “no objective method can take 
us back through successive reconstructions to the original”99 Although Col- 
well was influenced by Hort and has recommended that contemporary textual 
criticism might benefit from a return to some of Hort's guiding principles, he 
rejected Hort's genealogical method of tracing manuscripts back to an “origi- 
nal.” For Colwell, the goal is not to reconstruct the autographs but to study the 
extant texts historically as evidence of the form of the text at a particular place 
and time.!© This approach requires not just knowledge of documents and their 
places in the tradition, but also of scribes and their place in the history of the 
text. 

Colwell suggests that the study of individual scribes must be at the heart of 
any analysis of textual transmission. The question, then, is how best to uncover 
the scribe and identify his creative work when his exemplar is no longer avail- 


98 Colwell, “Hort Redivivus,” 164. 

99 Colwell, “Lower and Higher,’ n. 

100 For instance, Colwell, “Hort Redivivus”, 151, remarks, “What the textual critic offers the 
theologian is the text as it existed in a specific time and place.” 
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able for comparison. The analysis of variants begs the question: at variance 
when compared to what?!°! Colwell understood the problem of selecting a 
“norm” against which to evaluate unique readings and had already done away 
with the possibility of uncovering the autograph text as a basis for compari- 
son. In Colwell's day, Tischendorf's edition, Textus Receptus, or the edition of 
Westcott and Hort was often selected as a normative text. Others compared 
manuscripts to another manuscript, such as Codex Vaticanus. Today, the same 
is certainly true of the latest editions of the Nestle-Aland Novum Testamentum 
Graece (NA?9) or the United Bible Society's Greek New Testament (UBs*). The 
problem with this procedure is that even careful analysis will only ever produce 
relative results—relative to the manuscripts or editions selected for compari- 
son. 

Colwell abandoned the method of comparing a reading to a "normative" 
text. Thus, it was also necessary, in theory, to abandon categories such as omis- 
sion, addition, transposition, and substitution, which tacitly assume knowl- 
edge of the original text or at least of the exemplar.!° What Colwell desired and 
suggested was a way of categorizing variants without appealing to terminology 
used when comparing manuscripts to a normative text. He preferred to clas- 
sify variants in terms of sense and nonsense readings, dislocated readings, and 
singular readings—terms that do not presume knowledge of the exemplar! 
It is this last category that is especially important. 

Singular readings are those readings unique to a given manuscript.!?^ Nat- 
urally, "The Singular Reading is prevented by its very nature from usefulness 
in establishing group relationships of manuscripts," but this is no longer the 
sole aim of textual criticism. "The Singular Readings have a value in the ini- 
tial appraisal of the work of the scribe in a particular manuscript.” In his 
1964 article, Colwell argued that singular readings were especially important 
because the knowledge of the habits exhibited in the singular readings would 


101 Ernest Cadman Colwell and Ernest W. Tune, "Method in Classifying and Evaluating Variant 
Readings,” in Studies in Methodology, 96-105; originally published as "Variant Readings: 
Classification and Use,” JBL 83 (1964): 253-261. 

102 Colwell, “Evaluating Scribal Habits,” 109. 

103 Colwell and Tune, “Evaluating Variant Readings," 101-105. In fact, this was a theoretical 
preference, as Colwell himself resorted to the traditional classifications in many of his 
works. 

104 Definitions of “singular reading’ vary. In practice, “singular readings" in this study are those 
that are not found elsewhere in Greek witnesses. Epp, “It's All about Variants,” 278, validly 
contends that a variant that is singular in Greek manuscripts, but is found in a versional 
witness, should no longer be considered singular. 

105 Colwell and Tune, “Evaluating Variant Readings,” 104. 
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aid in making decisions in readings that were not singular, thereby further 
assisting in the goal of reconstructing the exemplar. In practical use, if the sin- 
gular readings showed a scribal tendency toward omission, in contested non- 
singular readings the critic could reasonably assume that the scribe's habit was 
consistent and that, therefore, the shorter reading was probably secondary. By 
his 1965 article, though, Colwell had seen that a significant byproduct of this 
methodology was the ability to characterize scribes, scribal habits, and the sig- 
nificant impact that scribes had in shaping the New Testament.106 

Singular readings provide the best and most certain access to the scribe and 
his habits in copying. Colwell applied his method of isolating singular readings 
in an effort to characterize the scribes of three extensive papyrus manuscripts: 
P45, P66, and P75. He defined his collation of singular readings against the read- 
ings contained in the apparatus of Tischendorf's 8th edition and also made 
some unsystematic comparison to recent finds that were easy at hand. The 
result of his investigation and collation was a body of evidence of little use 
in reconstructing the original text, but exceedingly valuable for seeing into the 
world of the scribe. He characterized the peculiar habits of each of these scribes 
and was therefore able to place the manuscript and its scribe in the history of 
textual development. His method enables one to describe individual scribes as 
careful, negligent, or prone to one type of habit or another. 

Gordon D. Fee helpfully augments the category of "singular readings" with an 
auxiliary group of variants, which he calls "sub-singular" readings. He defines 
a reading in this category as *a non-genetic, accidental agreement in variation 
between two Mss which are not otherwise closely related.”!°’ He goes on to 
say, "It must be assumed as possible that an error which one scribe commit- 
ted could have been committed by any other scribe as well."08 Therefore, some 
non-singular readings may very well be the creation of a scribe who has erred 
in the same way as another. This secondary set of readings expands the data set 
while still limiting the evidence to readings that are almost certainly secondary. 


106 For an explanation of singular readings and Colwell's application of this method see Col- 
well, “Evaluating Scribal Habits." 

107 Gordon D. Fee, “On the Types, Classification, and Presentation of Textual Variation,” in 
Studies in the Theory and Method, 62—79, 67. 

108 Ibid., "Presentation of Textual Variation,’ 67. Streeter, Four Gospels, 160, explained ear- 
lier that assimilation is the type of error that would have gone on independently in each 
local text, so that identical errors may or may not be related. For more on this point, see 
Jongkind, "Singular Readings in Sinaiticus," whose study of Sinaiticus demonstrates that 
"in the right circumstances, scribes of different manuscripts are likely to fall into identical 
errors" (p. 41). 
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Colwell’s initial forays into the application of this method were followed by 
James Royse, who admirably continued Colwell’s study and has made the most 
substantial contribution to our understanding of scribal culture.!°9 In his mas- 
sive study, Royse analyzes the scribal habits on display in the singular readings 
of six extensive early papyri (P45, P46, P47, p66, P72, P75). He maintains Colwell's 
methodology, but expands the material base by comparing his manuscripts 
to the apparatus of Tischendorf as well as the editions of von Soden, Clark, 
Nestle-Aland 25-27, UBS 3-4, Aland's Synopsis, Legg, the International Greek 
New Testament Project, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus, and Swanson. Because 
of this significant increase in comparative material, Royse's analysis is quite 
comprehensive and of illimitable value for our own study of the text of the 
Synoptics in P45 and P75. 

Naturally, one cannot hope to uncover every reading created by a scribe. 
As Royse reminds us, not every scribal reading is singular and some scribal 
readings will not be singular because they coincide with another manuscript, 
not genetically, but by accident (such as Fee's sub-singular readings or other 
uncommon, independent variants). Furthermore, not every singular reading 
should be immediately disqualified since it may in fact represent the authentic 
reading, though this is presumably seldom the case.!!9 

Royse also introduces the concept of the “complex scribe"!!! Some will gain- 
say this method because there is ultimately no way to assert conclusively that 
a reading, even a singular reading, was not present in the exemplar. Royse 
responds that a singular reading may not be the creative production of the 
scribe of the extant manuscript, but at some point in the history of that text, a 
scribe introduced the reading. Since it remains unattested elsewhere, its origins 
must lie with an individual scribe. So, while a certain scribe may reproduce his 
text exactly, including thereby a singular reading, the scribe whose manuscript 
he had copied, or the scribe before him, introduced the reading. In cases where 
a complex scribe is at work, the first copy to include the singular reading is 


109 See Royse, Scribal Habits; and Ibid., "Scribal Tendencies in the Transmission of the Text of 
the New Testament,” in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research, 2nd ed., 
461-478, with the first edition in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research, 
1st ed., 239-252. 

110 See Royse’s comments on "Singular Readings in Revelation" in Scribal Habits, 44—51, 
where he discusses Delobel's objection to Colwell's method in application to Revelation, 
where the manuscript tradition is uniquely scarce. See Delobel's comments in Joél Delo- 
bel, “Le texte de l Apocalypse: Problèmes de méthode," in L’Apocalypse johannique et 
l'Apocalyptique dans le Nouveau Testament, ed. J. Lambrecht, BETL 53 (Leuven: Leuven 
University Press, 1980), 151-166, 161. 

111 Royse, Scribal Habits, 51-56. 
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no longer extant, making the surviving descendant of that document the only 
manuscript to contain the reading. So, though this book speaks simply of “the 
scribe,” at times it may well be that a given variant is the creation of a “complex” 
or *multi-person" scribe. 


4.3 Aland and Min: Comparative Readings 

The method of approaching the scribes through singular readings has not been 
without its critics. In an article published in 2002, Barbara Aland examines the 
problem of assessing the textual quality of fragmentary papyri. She evaluates 
Colwell’s method as perfectly acceptable and beneficial for use with the exten- 
sive papyri and she retains the category of singular readings alongside the other 
readings she compiles. Nevertheless, she points out two disadvantages. “For one 
thing, with the singular readings, [the method] considers only a limited part of 
the papyrus and leaves all the rest of the material, which could certainly also 
be useful for the assessment of the peculiarities of the papyrus, out of view-112 
In this she is certainly correct, as Royse readily admits, though he suggests that 
she has mischaracterized what the method of singular readings is intended to 
do. Echoing Colwell’s earlier statement, Royse writes, “The examination of sin- 
gular readings was not intended to be a way to judge all the ‘Eigenarten’ of a 
manuscript. In particular, an examination of singular readings will do little or 
nothing to help us understand the unique external textual relationships pos- 
sessed by the manuscript."!? Aland is correct in stating that for her purpose, 
which is to derive a manuscript's proximity to the initial text, the data supplied 
by singular readings is far too slim and leaves out of the discussion a majority 
of readings that may be useful to that end. 

Kyoung Shik Min has criticized Colwell’s method on similar grounds, in par- 
ticular that there are far more non-singular readings than singular readings. 
Min’s disappointment with Colwell’s method seems to spring from his desire to 
use the method for ends that it cannot satisfy. As does Aland, Min is attempting 
to classify the early fragmentary papyri according to broad categories of textual 
quality. Royse responds to Min’s criticism by restating that “the primary focus 
of Colwell's and [his] work is to determine the scribal habits of the papyri stud- 
ied.”114 


J 


112 B.Aland, "Kriterien zur Beurteilung,” 1: "Zum einen erfaßt [die Methode] mit den Singular- 
lesarten nur einen geringen Teil des Papyrus und läßt das gesamte übrige Material außer 
acht, das durchaus auch für die Beurteilung der Eigenarten des Papyrus dienlich sein 
konnte.” 

113 Royse, Scribal Habits, 61. 

114 Royse, Scribal Habits, 61 n. 83. See also his quotation above concerning the uselessness of 
singular readings for determining external textual relationships. 
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Aland's second criticism, that “Colwell’s method is applicable only to exten- 
sive Papyri," is also conditionally valid.!5 The smaller papyri, due to their frag- 
mentary nature, supply only a handful of singular readings, if any at all.!6 From 
her perspective, one cannot simply ignore the remainder of the text, especially 
since the fragmentary papyri are, on the whole, of a much earlier date and so 
are of much significance for dating early readings.!? Therefore, Aland and the 
textual critics at the Institut für Neutestamentliche Textforschung in Münster 
employ a procedure specifically designed to assess fragmentary manuscripts, 
which one might call a comparative method. Aland describes the basic proce- 
dure in four steps: 


First, we collate the papyrus text in full. Secondly, we compare it with the 
initial text, that is, the hypothesis of the initial text, the Na 27 or GNT“ edi- 
tion ... Thirdly, we look for manuscripts reading the same variants, and, 
fourthly, we consider the difficulties of the written Vorlage that signifi- 
cantly affect the quality of the papyrus manuscripts. 


As the first step indicates, in the comparative method one must assess all the 
readings, not just singular readings. This takes place through the process of col- 
lation in which every fragmentary manuscript is read and documented in its 
entirety. The second part of the procedure involves comparison of the frag- 
mentary text to a hypothetical initial text (Aypothetischem Ausgangstext), in 
Aland's case, the Nestle-Aland Novum Testamentum Graece."8 This “Standard 


115 B.Aland, "Kriterien zur Beurteilung, 1: “Colwells Methode [ist] nur auf umfangliche Papyri 
anwendbar." 

116 Ibid., "Kriterien zur Beurteilung," 1, "Alle Papyri kleineren Umfangs—, wie bekannt, die 
allermeisten—umfassen nur wenige Verse und damit in der Regel auch so wenige Singu- 
lárlesarten, daf$ sie aufgrund dessen nicht zu beurteilen sind." [All of the papyri of smaller 
size—as we know, the vast majority—include only a few verses and therefore as a rule 
also few singular readings, so that they are not (able) to be judged.] 

117 Ibid., "Kriterien zur Beurteilung," 1, “Es ist umso wichtiger, den Textwert der kleinen Papyri 
zu bestimmen, als man immer noch geneigt ist, eine frühe Bezeugung einer Lesart als 
besonders zuverlässig anzusehen" [It is all the more important to determine the textual 
value of the smaller papyri since one is still inclined to regard an early testimony of a read- 
ing as particularly reliable.] 

118 Barbara Aland, “New Testament Textual Research, Its Methods and Its Goals,” in Translat- 
ing the New Testament: Text, Translation, Theology, ed. Stanley E. Porter and Mark J. Boda, 
McMaster New Testament Studies (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009), 13-26, 19, seems to 
be aware that the use of NA?" (or NA?8) as a normative text is problematic. She writes, 
"Although that may seem to be unreliable in some respects, it is more sensible to use the 
text of those editions based on ample demonstration of editorial labor over a period of 
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text” stands in for the “initial text.” The next two steps involve identifying the 
breadth of scribal errors and then classifying the papyrus as fest, normal, or frei 
(strict, normal, and free). Aland has employed this method in a study of fifteen 
papyri of the Gospel of John and had previously studied twelve early papyri of 
Matthew.!? Min has also studied the early manuscripts of Matthew following 
this procedure.!2° 

Setting aside the issue of comparing a manuscript to a normative text, which 
Colwell had already “put to rest"?! let us look closer at the problem of eval- 
uating fragmentary papyri. Aland's assertion that Colwell's method cannot be 
useful for fragmentary papyri is only partially true. In fact, the methodology has 
proved productive in a number of studies. Head, for instance, has applied the 
study of singular readings to fragmentary papyri and has discovered patterns 
that conform to the data compiled by studies of the extensive papyri.!2? In his 
study of extensive manuscripts, Royse finds that scribes on the whole tend to 
omit rather than add to their texts; Head affirms this same tendency in the frag- 
mentary papyri. Aland is certainly correct that a study of all of the readings of 
the smaller papyri is beneficial, but Colwell's method is not less valid because it 


more than one hundred years than to compare the fragments with single New Testament 
manuscripts." Bart D. Ehrman, “A Problem of Textual Circularity: The Alands on the Classi- 
fication of New Testament Manuscripts,” Bib 70 (1989): 377—388, esp. 383-384, has critiqued 
the circularity of this method, labeling it a tautology. Evaluating a manuscript on the basis 
of a pre-determined Standard text, as opposed to comparison with other manuscripts, 
cannot be useful in text critical decisions. He articulates a valid and enduring critical 
response, “The Alands classify [Mss prior to the third-fourth centuries] according to how 
closely they resemble their exemplars! ... How can a Ms be known to be a strict copy of an 
exemplar that no critic has ever laid eyes on?" (p. 381 n. 19). 

119 Barbara Aland, "Das Zeugnis der frühen Papyri für den Text der Evangelien: Diskutiert am 
Mattháusevangelium," in The Four Gospels, 325—335. 

120 Among his findings, Min concludes that harmonization to parallels was more common 
than harmonization to context. His thesis disagrees with Royse's finding that harmoniza- 
tion to context is more common than harmonization to parallels because Min's material 
is limited to the Gospel of Matthew while Royse's scope includes books of the New Testa- 
ment without parallel, where one would not expect to find harmonization. 

121 Fee, "Presentation of Textual Variation," 62. 

122 Peter M. Head, "Observations on Early Papyri of the Synoptic Gospels, Especially on the 
‘Scribal Habits, ” Bib 71 (1990): 240-247. In his study of 14 early papyri (P!, P4, P25, P35, P37, 
P53, p62, p64/67, p69, p70, p71, p77, p86, P88), Head finds two instances of harmonization. See 
also his “The Habits of New Testament Copyists: Singular Readings in the Early Fragmen- 
tary Papyri of John,’ Bib 85 (2004): 399—408, and his “Textual Criticism and the Synoptic 
Problem," in New Studies in the Synoptic Problem: Oxford Conference, April 2008: Essays in 
Honour of Christopher M. Tuckett, ed. Paul Foster et al., BETL 239 (Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 
115-156. 
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yields fewer results. Even so, it is true that unless some comparison to a “norma- 
tive” text is applied, many of the smaller papyri will be excluded from analysis. 

Aland offers an additional argument in favor of her comparative method. 
She is skeptical about the results that Colwell’s method can produce. She writes, 
‘Moreover, it is natural that what is regarded as a singular reading is always 
dependent on the extant manuscripts and could by new discoveries quickly 
no longer be a singular reading. But this argument is only partially convincing, 
because small variations could have come into being independently of each 
other.”!23 Elsewhere she writes, “The method is still useful, although it should be 
underscored that there are no singular readings in the strictest sense. There is 
no way of knowing that what we regard as singular readings were not also to be 
found in the great mass of manuscripts that have been lost.”!?4 Just as Royse dis- 
qualified several of Colwell’s singular readings by consulting a broader number 
of manuscripts and manuscripts newly published, so may any singular reading 
lose its privileged place with future discoveries. For Aland, since one cannot 
rely only on singular readings or else risk the findings being nullified, one must 
turn instead to a normative text on which to base one’s comparison. As Aland 
acknowledges, this criticism is only partly significant, since many of the singu- 
lar readings will remain so and new manuscript finds are not so frequent as to 
negate the general principles arrived at through this methodology. Indeed, one 
must always work with the evidence available and adapt as new data arrives. 

In truth, the two methods are not mutually exclusive and may be used in 
concert, as in fact Aland and Min do in their studies. Both scholars study all 
variety of readings, as their goals require, and note singular readings in their 
collations. The category of singular readings maintains its usefulness in char- 
acterizing scribes even though it cannot assist in their endeavor to profile the 
textual character of fragmentary papyri. The other readings supply additional 
information about the manuscript. 

In the present study, singular readings and readings derived from the com- 
parative method are used in concert, but to unique ends. Colwell’s method 
is used for the purpose it was designed, to isolate scribally created readings. 
Singular and sub-singular readings are used to characterize the particular har- 
monistic tendencies of individual scribes. These readings also enable the tex- 
tual critic to compare one scribe to another, and so to generate a picture of 


123 B. Aland, "Kriterien zur Beurteilung,” 1n. 2: "Zudem ist natürlich das, was als Singularlesart 
gilt, immer auch von den uns erhaltenen Handschriften abhängig und könnte bei neuen 
Funden bald schon keine Singularlesart mehr sein. Doch ist dieses Argument nur teilweise 
zugkraftig, weil kleinere Variationen unabhangig voneinander entstanden sein kónnen." 

124 B. Aland, "The Significance of the Chester Beatty Papyri,” no n. 12. 
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scribal proclivities in this area. One is able to get a sense of which scribes 
were more or less prone to harmonization than others. Furthermore, this pro- 
cess enables one to bypass the vague and problematic phrase “some scribes” 
when describing a general scribal behavior.?5 But Colwell’s method is used in 
conjunction with Aland's here because although the singular readings reveal 
much about the scribe, they do not reveal enough about the general practice 
of harmonization. Variants that appear through Aland's comparative method 
(including the singular readings) are used to describe harmonization as a gen- 
eral practice. In order to avoid some of the flaws of Aland's procedure, espe- 
cially since the goal here is not to reconstruct the initial text, the manuscripts 
have been read against multiple critical editions, not just NA28 (e.g. Legg, 
IGNTP, Merk). From this wider pool of readings, one may draw conclusions 
about harmonization more broadly, for instance about what kind of material 
was most often subject to harmonization or about which Gospel served as the 
horizon of expectation most regularly. 

The benefit of using the two approaches in tandem can be illustrated 
through two manuscripts: P5 and Codex Vaticanus. Were one to consult only 
singular or sub-singular readings, one would glean almost nothing from these 
exceedingly important witnesses. The analyses of these principal texts would 
pass by ina matter of pages. One would learn about each scribe's relation to par- 
allel material, but absolutely nothing about the harmonizing character of the 
textual tradition of which they are a significant part. By adding a whole cohort 
of common assimilating readings garnered by comparison to several modern 
editions of the Gospels, the two manuscripts are able to contribute significant 
information about harmonization in a single text type across a gap of nearly a 
century. Not only can one see that each scribe was careful not to permit intru- 
sions from outside sources (via Colwell's method of singular readings), but also 
that the tradition as a whole was remarkably resistant to harmonization (via 
Aland's comparative method). 


4.4 Elliott and Fee: Harmonization and the Synoptic Problem 

The text-critical resources available to scholars on the topic of harmonization 
offer conflicting voices: harmonization is said by some to be accidental and by 
others deliberate, it is frequent and infrequent, it occurs in favor of Matthew 
and it occurs in all directions. Because there is no clear understanding of this 
scribal tendency, many scholars proceed with their studies on the basis of unex- 


125 See Schmid, “Scribes and Variants,” 14-23, for an explanation of the problems surrounding 
this oft-used phrase. 
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amined presuppositions. Assumptions concerning scribal activity, and assimi- 
lation in particular, are precisely the problem and source of much ambiguity 
in the textual criticism of the Gospels, especially pertaining to solutions to 
the Synoptic problem. The interested student must examine a wide number 
of studies, each providing only a few pieces of the puzzle, leaving him or her to 
assemble their own picture of the role of scribal harmonization in the shaping 
of the Gospels. 

In an article published in 1977, George Kilpatrick challenges scholars work- 
ing on the Synoptic problem to take into consideration matters of textual crit- 
icism. In fact, his challenge is aimed at those who ignore textual variants and 
take for granted that the editors of the text in modern editions have already 
sufficiently considered the problems and have made the correct decisions for 
them. Parker describes this attitude as a belief “that the text chosen by the edi- 
tors of the main current Greek New Testament is virtually certain, and that all 
variations from it, even those which the edition places at the foot of the page 
as significant variants, may be ignored."26 Kilpatrick points to several examples 
showing the need for students of the Gospels to engage in the lower criticism 
of the text. He writes, "We cannot study problems of the Gospels, the Synop- 
tic Problem included, without taking into account how the textual variants 
may determine our understanding."?? While the main interest of this book is 
to identify the harmonistic peculiarities of given manuscripts of the Gospels 
and their scribes and to describe harmonization as a general practice, a clearer 
understanding of harmonization will benefit scholars as they draw conclusions 
about the Synoptic problem. Some scholars use their solution to the Synoptic 
problem to help decide between variant readings. For instance, Metzger and 
the UBS committee took into account Markan priority when deciding between 
variants.128 In this study, theories about the Synoptic problem are not used to 
decide between readings except when all other text-critical criteria fail to tilt 
the balance. On occasion, discussion of the ramifications of Markan priority in 
reference to a particular variant is included in a footnote. 

No scholar has taken up Kilpatrick's challenge more fervently than Elliott, 
who continues to proclaim the danger of divorcing Synoptic studies and tex- 
tual criticism. Regarding this campaign, he writes: 


126 Parker, Living Text of the Gospels, 2. 

127 George Dunbar Kilpatrick, “Some Thoughts on Modern Textual Criticism and the Synop- 
tic Gospels,’ in The Principles and Practice of New Testament Textual Criticism: Collected 
Essays of G. D. Kilpatrick, ed. J.K. Elliott, BETL 96 (Leuven: Peeters, 1990), 80-97, 91; repr. 
from NovT 19 (1977): 275-292. 

128 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 13*4*. 
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I have attempted on several occasions to preach that decisions about the 
Synoptic Problem ought not to be made on the basis of the text in any one 
Synopsis but that one should make use of the alternative readings to be 
found in the critical apparatus and that one should not imbue the editor 
of any one printed text with an omniscience that enabled him to produce 
a definitive version of the text.!29 


This statement is typical of his publications in this area. 

Head has also conducted research at this intersection. He explains that the 
relationship between the Synoptic problem and textual criticism cannot be 
understood as one of master to slave, where textual criticism simply supplies 
the text to be analyzed by Synoptic scholars. Instead, the relationship is inter- 
dependent. Occasionally, solutions to the Synoptic problem will come into play 
earlier in the process, while the text is still being decided.!?? Elliott notes that 
the goal of textual criticism is frustrated by the degree of “cross-fertilization” 
in the Synoptic Gospels in passages where parallels are present because, in 
general, “Scribes were prone to assimilate the gospel they were copying to a 
parallel text in another gospel."?! He demonstrates in several places how vital 
it is to make assertions concerning the Synoptic problem only in concert with 
extensive analysis of the textual tradition hidden in the apparatus. But even 
the apparatuses must be used critically. In several articles, Elliott has shown 
that studies of the Synoptic problem made with different editions of the GNT 
and different Synopses and their apparatuses can result in drastically different 
conclusions.!?? Therefore, one must not take the published editions as the final 
word and one ought to seek out even more readings than are provided in the 
standard apparatuses. 

Once readings have been assembled, one must proceed carefully on the basis 
of tried criteria. Elliott affirms the dictum of selecting, in general, that reading 
which dissimilates parallel passages rather than the one that assimilates. Nev- 
ertheless, in some cases this rule conflicts with other text-critical principles, 
for instance, selecting the reading that best fits the style of a given author. He 


129 Elliott, “Printed Editions,” 338. 

130 Head, “Textual Criticism and the Synoptic Problem,’ 115-117. 
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241, 231. 

132 See Elliott, “Printed Editions," and his “Resolving the Synoptic Problem Using the Text of 
Printed Greek Synopses,” Filologia Neotestamentaria 6 (1993): 51-58. Elliott explains how 
the editors’ solutions to the Synoptic problem have influenced the text they have printed 
and even the variants they choose to include in their apparatuses. Users of these synopses 
who are unaware of these editorial proclivities could quickly be led astray. 
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writes, “When a variant involves a choice between a reading in accord with the 
author’s style and usage and one which reflects a different usage, then the for- 
mer is likely to be original”133 The criterion of style should precede the “rule of 
dissimilarity,” that is, even in cases where a variant appears to be an assimila- 
tion, if it conforms to the author’s style it may be authentic. 

Fee, like Elliott, champions the use of textual criticism in making deci- 
sions about the relationships between the Synoptic Gospels, though he affirms 
Joseph Fitzmyer’s opinion that the Synoptic problem is “practically insolu- 
ble.”!54 For Fee, the Synoptic problem is unsolvable because oral tradition was 
an active element in the development of the texts so that the texts themselves 
developed in a way similar to the evolution of oral performances. Neverthe- 
less, textual criticism does bring scholars closer to the text as it was known 
in the earliest centuries. Fee describes four kinds of harmonization: harmo- 
nization between Gospels, harmonization in a single Gospel (e.g. in duplica- 
tions), harmonization to the Septuagint, and harmonization to well-known 
phrases.}35 

Fee explains the two-fold problem of harmonization in the Synoptics quite 
clearly. He writes, “The problem here is especially complex, for we are dealing 
both with authors who used the text of one (or two) of the others in varying 
degrees of exactness and with scribes who in a variety of ways made parallel 
passages conform, but who also, by intent or otherwise, could disharmonize 
passages."?6 How is one to tell when the “harmonization” is original, that is, 
the work of the author using his source, and when it is secondary, the work 
of the scribe? Elliott suggests using the author’s style as a key to unlocking 
the source of a variant; yet, Fee argues, “one should not—indeed must not— 
assume authors to be consistent."37 Indeed, the scribes were the first to notice 


133 Elliott, “Textual Criticism, Assimilation and the Synoptic Gospels,” 236. For further discus- 
sion of using an author's style in textual decisions see J.K. Elliott, “The Relevance of Textual 
Criticism to the Synoptic Problem,” in The Interrelations of the Gospels: A Symposium Led 
by M.-E. Boismard, W.R. Farmer, F. Neirynck, Jerusalem 1984, ed. David L. Dungan, BETL 95 
(Leuven: Peeters, 1990), 348-359. 

134 Gordon D. Fee, “A Text-Critical Look at the Synoptic Problem,” NovT 22 (1980): 12-28, 12. 
See also Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “The Priority of Mark and the ‘Q’ Source in Luke,” in Jesus and 
Man's Hope, ed. David G. Buttrick, 2 vols. (Pittsburgh: Perspective, 1970), 131-170, 132. 

135 Gordon D. Fee, “Modern Textual Criticism and the Synoptic Problem: On the Problem of 
Harmonization in the Gospels,” in Studies in the Theory and Method, 174-182; originally 
published as “Modern Text Criticism and the Synoptic Problem,’ in J. J. Griesbach: Syn- 
optic and Text-Critical Studies 1776-1976, ed. Bernard Orchard and Thomas R.W. Longstaff, 
SNTSMS 34 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978), 154—169. 

136 Ibid., “Modern Textual Criticism,” 174—175. 

137 Fee, “Modern Text Criticism,’ (original publication) 159. 
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variations in style and regularly adapted the text so that it conformed more 
closely to the author's style. Therefore, in some instances one will be tempted to 
select a reading because it conforms to the author's style, but that impulse must 
be balanced in light of examples of “a scribe making an author's text conform to 
his own, albeit sometimes more unusual, style.”!* Therefore, when style is used 
as a text-critical criterion, it must be applied thoughtfully and with adequate 
understanding of the utility of this sort of standard. 

The exhortations of Elliott and Fee and their analyses of the textual problem 
in the Synoptic problem serve as examples for our own procedure. In this study, 
solutions to the Synoptic problem are seldom consulted and the language used 
to describe the differences between the Synoptics endeavors to reflect a neutral 
stance. 


5 Method of the Present Investigation 


This history of scholarship on the topic of scribal habits and the role of scribes 
in the transmission of the Gospels establishes the need for further investiga- 
tion into the phenomenon of harmonization. This book provides a catalogue 
and analysis of harmonizing variants in every extant Greek manuscript of the 
Synoptic Gospels from the second to fourth century, including the great fourth 
century uncials Codex Vaticanus and Codex Sinaiticus. The assembled readings 
enable an assessment of the harmonizing proclivities of individual scribes, pro- 
vide a portrait of the general phenomenon of harmonization, and elucidate of 
the role that harmonization has played in the evolution of the texts of the Syn- 
optic Gospels. 


5.1 Parameters 
While a comprehensive study of assimilation in the New Testament in manu- 
scripts of all languages throughout the centuries would be a valuable tool, such 
a task is beyond the scope of any one project. For this reason, the scope of this 
investigation is limited in a number of ways. First, the study is limited to scribal 
harmonization in the Synoptic Gospels. Harmonizing variants do appear in the 
Gospel of John, but these are not discussed here. 

Second, this study is restricted to Greek manuscripts. It is true that the vari- 
ous versional texts of the New Testament in Latin, Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic 
are of great value in describing the transmission of the New Testament, but this 


138 Fee, “Modern Textual Criticism,” 179. 
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project is limited to manuscripts written in Greek, copies of Greek exempla, 
which are in turn copies of Greek compositions. 

Finally, the extent of this project is restricted in terms of the time period 
under consideration. The second to fourth century was the period of greatest 
change in the text.199 Hort posits, “All the important ramifications of transmis- 
sion preceded the fifth century.”*° Streeter, and Colwell after him, believes that 
that period could be reduced to just the first two centuries without losing any of 
the most important variants.!*! Royse agrees with Colwell that the first two cen- 
turies were the period of most variation and that the fourth century was a turn- 
ing point in the transmission of the text. At this point, the texts began to take 
a standardized form, a development that Colwell describes as the progression 
towards “control.”!4? Furthermore, during this period these texts acquired scrip- 
tural status as the slow process of canonization progressed.143 Additionally, 
in the fourth century, around the time when Constantine famously commis- 
sioned the composition of fifty copies of the Christian scriptures, the process 
of copying was subjected to ecclesial control, which ostensibly attempted to 
enforce uniformity on the text.!*5 The onset of this period of control toward the 
middle of the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth serves as our approx- 
imate terminus. Thus, manuscripts from the early period of ample variation are 
included along with those closer to the conceived “controlled” transcription of 
later years. 

This book begins, as Colwell recommends, with the earliest artifacts and 
moves as close to chronologically as possible through to the manuscripts of 
the fourth century. This chronological progression coincides with the trajectory 
moving from book rolls on papyrus and papyrus codices to vellum and parch- 


139 For this view, see Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 28; Epp, "Significance of the Papyri,” 101— 
103; and D.C. Parker, “Scribal Tendencies and the Mechanics of Book Production,” in Tex- 
tual Variation, 173-184, 182. 

140 Hort, Introduction, 93. 

141 Streeter, Four Gospels, 36; and Colwell, “Lower and Higher,” 7. 

142 Royse, Scribal Habits, 20-24; and Colwell, “Hort Redivivus,” 164-169. For an opposing view, 
see B. Aland, “New Testament Textual Research,” 22-23, who asserts that the early papyri 
evince a text similar to the initial text, and closely approximating the authorial text. 

143 Colwell, “Hort Redivivus,” 148, notes that Hort did not believe that canonization resulted 
in more accurate copying. 

144 SeeT.C. Skeat, “The Codex Sinaiticus, the Codex Vaticanus and Constantine,” in Writings of 
T. C. Skeat, 193-235; repr. from JTS 50 (1999): 583-625, for a discussion of whether Sinaiti- 
cus and Vaticanus are two of Constantine's commissioned Bibles. These questions will be 
discussed in Chapter Five. 

145 Oversight is particularly evident in the hand of “correctors.” For example, Codex Sinaiticus 
has abundant corrections in the body of the manuscript and in the margins. 
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ment codices.!46 Several of the New Testament papyri are dated to the second 
century and so provide the earliest evidence and the starting point of this study. 
Royse has pointed out that dividing texts on the basis of their medium is a 
faulty procedure—indeed, "irrelevant," at least for the present purposes.^? In 
this study, texts are addressed by their age rather than their medium. 

Chapter Two covers the fragmentary manuscripts of the second and third 
centuries and Chapter Three covers two extensive third-century manuscripts, 
P45 and P75. Fragmentary manuscripts from the fourth century are analyzed in 
Chapter Four, the great fourth-century Codex Vaticanus is covered in Chapter 
Five, and Chapter Six covers Codex Sinaiticus. Finally, Chapter Seven expounds 
upon the general practice of harmonization and its significance for the study 
of scribes and of the text of the New Testament. 


5.2 Procedure 

This study began with the collection of evidence. Each manuscript has been 
analyzed individually for (1) singular readings, (2) comparative readings, and 
(3) accepted readings that may in fact be secondary harmonizing readings. 

Singular and sub-singular readings have been identified by comparison of 
each manuscript with the text and apparatuses of the eighth edition of Tis- 
chendorf and the editions of Merk, Legg, Souter, Nestle-Aland 27-28, UBS 4, 
Aland’s Synopsis, the International Greek New Testament Project (IGNTP), and 
Swanson’s horizontal parallels. 

Comparative readings have been identified by collating each manuscript 
against the text of Nestle-Aland 28 (NA28) the Luke text of IGNTP, and the Legg 
editions of Mark and Matthew. Although readings in this category have prob- 
ably been passed from manuscript to manuscript, they may have entered the 
textual tradition initially under the influence of parallel material. During colla- 
tion, critical editions of the manuscripts have been used as well as photographs 
and facsimiles when they have been available. Three manuscripts (P25, 0160, 
0188) were examined in person. 

Some readings that are accepted in modern editions of the Greek New Tes- 
tament have been investigated if it has been suggested that they are in fact 
secondary to the text and brought in by harmonization. Herman Hoskier, for 


146 See Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts; and many of the articles by Skeat collected in 
Writings of T. C. Skeat, especially, “Early Christian Book Production: Papyri and Manu- 
scripts,” 33-59; repr. from The Cambridge History of the Bible, vol. 2: The West from the 
Fathers to the Reformation, ed. G.WH. Lampe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1969), 54-79. 

147 Royse, Scribal Habits, 15. 
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instance, argues that many of the readings accepted in the major editions of 
the Greek New Testament are actually secondary harmonizations. 

Following the collection of the data, every variant reading identified using 
these methods was analyzed with reference to parallel passages. Variants with 
no relationship to a parallel have been discarded. The remaining variants have 
been included in this catalogue. Individual entries for each reading have been 
created and presented in tables: 


TABLE 1. Sample entry 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. 


Matt 213a — dvaywonodvtwy de adtav™ Tic thv ywpav aùtôv cf. Matt 2:12 VL 


The reference for the variant is listed in column one. In column two, the rel- 
evant portion of the accepted text or “established text” is provided.148 Typi- 
cally the text of NA28 is used here, but I have occasionally deviated from NA28 
where I have decided the balance of probability lies with another reading, In 
these cases, the portion of the passage that deviates from NA” has been placed 
between curly brackets (e.g. í }). In this column, the text-critical sigla used by 
NA28 indicate the type of alteration that has occurred. 


TABLE 1.2 [List of sigla 


E Substitution of one word 

LE: Substitution of two or more words 
E Addition of one word 

TN Addition of two or more words 

?^' Transposition 

7 Omission of one word 

aN  Omission of two or more words 


In column three, the variant reading of the manuscript under consideration is 
provided. Column four contains the reference(s) to parallel passage(s) under 


148 B. Aland, “New Testament Textual Research,” 17, defines the “established text” as that which 
“represents the hypothetical reconstruction of the initial text.’ 
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consideration. Where the reference is to a near-parallel instead of a direct par- 
allel, the citation is preceded by the confer abbreviation (cf.). 

Column five indicates the likelihood that the alteration occurred by har- 
monization. Likelihood is perceived as a scale running from “very likely” to 
“unlikely.” Variants may be deemed unlikely (U) to have involved harmoniza- 
tion when the allegedly “harmonistic” reading actually belongs to the text. The 
category of possible (P) harmonization is broad and inclusive. Any variant read- 
ing that corresponds to a parallel or near-parallel is included in this category, 
unless the likelihood is higher than mere possibility. In most cases, a reading 
is not regarded as more than possibly a harmonization if the text itself pro- 
vides the information needed for the alteration. For example, transpositions 
are rarely regarded as more than possible because all the words needed for the 
variant are present in the text itself. Omissions likewise are difficult to assign 
a likelihood higher than possible. Similarly, substitutions in the declension of 
a noun or form of a verb are primarily regarded only as possible harmoniza- 
tions since the information needed to create the reading (the noun or verb 
itself) is already present to the scribe. Readings are also relegated to the cat- 
egory of "possible" if the alteration can be plausibly or even better explained 
by appeal to other transcriptional behaviors (e.g. scribal leap, harmonization 
to context or general usage, dogmatic alteration). Likely (L) harmonizing vari- 
ants are those that are not suggested by the text itself and seem to require some 
external cause. The addition of a word or phrase, for instance, or the substitu- 
tion of asynonym. In some cases, the nature of the reading eminently suggests 
that the scribe was influenced by parallel material. In these cases, the read- 
ing is awarded the status of “very likely” (VL). Finally, on a few occasions where 
the evidence for harmonization is deemed by me to be essentially indisputable 
(though, certainly, someone will dispute it), I have assigned a probability of 
“very likely, all but certain" (VL, AbC). 

The sixth column of the table provides additional information, including 
whether a variant is a singular reading (S), sub-singular (S-s), or uncommon 
(Unc). If the variant is common, the cell contains a reference to a footnote pro- 
viding the manuscript evidence for the variant available in the critical editions 
listed above, though in most cases the evidence has not been re-checked (a wor- 
thy endeavor that would be!). This column is also used to indicate if a variant 
has been corrected (Cor) or was introduced into the manuscript by a corrector 
(Crctr), and whether a possible variant occurs in a Lacuna (Lac). 

Following the table of data for each manuscript is a commentary on each 
entry. It is here that comments are made regarding the kind of harmonizing 
activity that has taken place. Two main categories of harmonization are evi- 
dent. First, there is textual harmonization. In this category, the text of one 
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Gospel is conformed to the text of another Gospel. Second, there is contex- 
tual harmonization. In these cases the text of one Gospel has been altered as a 
result of the context of another Gospel. In most cases, this means the narrative 
or implications of the parallel have caused an alteration in the text at hand, 
not the wording of the parallel. Often, contextual harmonization appears to be 
a result of the scribe’s imaginative engagement in recalling the episode while 
also physically copying from his exemplar. 

At the conclusion of each section, the harmonizing habit of the individ- 
ual scribe and manuscript is assessed. At the conclusion of each chapter, the 
general practice of harmonization across all the manuscripts discussed in the 
chapter is evaluated. 

It is commonly accepted that harmonization played a major role in the trans- 
mission of the text of the Synoptic Gospels. This book clarifies what that role 
has been. 


CHAPTER 2 


Fragmentary Manuscripts of the Second and Third 
Centuries 


1 The Text of the New Testament in the Second and Third Centuries 


The second and third Christian centuries were the period of greatest trans- 
formation in the texts of the New Testament and most of the variant read- 
ings peppering the manuscripts were introduced during this time.! Streeter 
attributed this state of affairs to novice copyists and amateur scribes employed 
by Christians or members of poor Christian communities outlawed and operat- 
ing in secrecy.” This characterization of Christians and their production of texts 
should be modified on two fronts. First, socio-historical studies have shown 
that members of the early Christian communities were not exclusively impov- 
erished and uneducated but included members of middle and high social 
standing with access to wealth and education.? Second, the evidence discussed 
here suggests that in the second and third centuries many of the scribes copy- 
ing the texts of the New Testament were competent copyists, if not profes- 
sionals, who reproduced their exemplars with admirable precision. The scribes 
in this period were likely trained slaves or freedmen, Christians themselves 
or working for Christian households, but previously employed for copying 
receipts, records, and possibly the occasional literary text. 

Helmut Koester suggests that the texts of the Gospels were fluid in the early 
centuries because they had not yet attained scriptural status. He claims that the 
harmonizing variants in the manuscripts of Matthew and Luke “demonstrate 
that their text was not sacrosanct and that alterations could be expected.” 
Elliott expresses a similar view: “Once these Christian writings were given 


1 Colwell, “Lower and Higher,” 7, writes, “The first two Christian centuries witnessed the cre- 
ation of the large majority of all variations known to scholars today.” Elliott, “The New Tes- 
tament Text in the Second Century,” 13, writes, “That is the century [the second Christian 
century] when most changes occurred to the words that had been composed the century 
before.” 

Streeter, Four Gospels, 36. 
See, for instance, Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The Social World of the Apostle 
Paul, 2nd ed. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2003), 51-73. 

4 Helmut Koester, "The Text of the Synoptic Gospels in the Second Century,” in Gospel Tradi- 

tions in the Second Century, 19-37. 
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an official status then copyists would be less inclined to introduce deliberate 
change into texts being promoted to holy writ.’> Frederik Wisse, who challenges 
this view, explains that this perspective requires an “assumption that Christian 
scribes would have been very reluctant to tamper with the text of a canonical 
writing, but would have felt free to introduce changes before a text was recog- 
nized as apostolic and authoritative. He asserts that if scribes were less likely 
to tamper with “canonical” writings, one would expect more textual variation 
in those texts that were not quickly accepted into the canon or regarded as 
scriptural. This, however, is not borne out in the manuscripts. 

Michael Kruger has also challenged this position by collecting evidence 
of early Christian opinions about the status of the texts of the New Testa- 
ment. Many of the attitudes he uncovers push against Koester’s notion that the 
Gospels were not regarded as sacred or as scripture in the second century. He 
especially notes the regular appearance of warnings and curses against those 
who might alter the words of the text. Kruger writes, “When that testimony 
is considered, it is not at all clear, in spite of oft-made claims to the contrary, 
that textual variations in the papyri demonstrate the non-scriptural status of 
New Testament books and a casual attitude toward their reproduction." His 
conclusion is balanced; he writes, "It seems evident that two historical real- 
ities coexisted within early Christianity: early Christians, as a whole, valued 
their texts as scripture and did not view unbridled textual changes as accept- 
able, and, at the same time, some Christians changed the New Testament text 
and altered its wording (and sometimes in substantive ways)."? He goes on to 
explain the irony that scribes were more likely to alter the texts they believed 
were of great importance. "The text was so important that scribes wanted to 
make sure that it said the ‘right’ thing"? Colwell proved prescient when about 
half a century earlier he remarked, “It was because [the New Testament writ- 
ings] were the religious treasure of the church that they were changed ... The 


5 Elliott, “The New Testament Text in the Second Century,” 20. 

6 Frederik Wisse, “The Nature and Purpose of Redactional Changes in Early Christian Texts: 
The Canonical Gospels,’ in Gospel Traditions in the Second Century, 39-53, 44. 

7 Michael J. Kruger, “Early Christian Attitudes toward the Reproduction of Texts,” in The Early 
Text of the New Testament, ed. Charles E. Hill and Michael J. Kruger (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2012), 63-80, 79. 

8 Ibid., “Early Christian Attitudes,” 79. 

9 Ibid., “Early Christian Attitudes,’ 80. Kruger's argument is open to critique. Georg Gabel, 
"A Fresh Look at the Early Text: A Review Article,” Tc 19 (2014): 1-13, esp. 3-4, for instance, 
believes that the polemical context in which prohibitions against adding or taking away from 
the text is significant and perhaps suggests that such prohibitions are not necessarily "direct 
evidence for actual attitudes to manuscript production." 
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paradox is that the variations came into existence because these were religious 
books, sacred books, canonical books.”!° 

Other factors, besides the scribe’s education and training or the perceived 
status of the texts being copied, contributed to the multiplicity of variants that 
were created in the second and third centuries. Colwell explains that Chris- 
tian text production lacked oversight and control, thus allowing a good deal of 
variety to enter into the texts." By the fourth century, ecclesiastical authorities 
were able to standardize the process of transmission locally. Before this time, 
no general system of checks existed by which to ensure accuracy and fidelity 
in copying. Scribes were commissioned to produce texts for private use and 
apparently did not create large literary copies such as were manufactured in 
the fourth and fifth centuries for liturgical and public use. Although many spu- 
rious readings arose, it is not clear that the average Christian was even aware 
that different versions of sayings and stories existed in different copies of the 
New Testament texts. 

Other characteristics were distinctive of Christian texts in the earliest cen- 
turies. Already in the second century Christians had fully adopted the codex 
book form. Hurtado surmises that 71 percent of Christian books in the second 
century and at least 67 percent of Christian books in the third century were 
codices even though the book roll continued to dominate in non-Christian 
book production.? Many suggestions have been proposed to account for this 
fact. Early theories revolved around pragmatic concerns, namely, that the codex 
is smaller and more portable or that it was cheaper to produce.?? It has also 
been suggested that the desire to include a larger number of texts in a single 
unit or to circumscribe a specific body of texts gave rise to the codex.!^ Hur- 
tado's suggestion is the most convincing: Christians adopted the codex both to 
demarcate specific bodies of texts (initially a Pauline corpus) and also as a way 


10 Ernest Cadman Colwell, What is the Best New Testament? (Chicago: Chicago University 
Press, 1952), 52-53. See also Epp's remarks on the same passage in "Why Does New Testa- 
ment Textual Criticism Matter?" 428. 

11 Colwell, “Lower and Higher,’ 7. 

12 Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 44-49. 

13 See Colin H. Roberts and T.C. Skeat, The Birth of the Codex (London: Oxford University 
Press for the British Academy, 1983), 45-53, and Harry Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the 
Early Church: A History of Early Christian Texts (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), 
54-56, for arguments against these theories. 

14 Skeat, "Origin of the Christian Codex,” 79-87, believes an early four-gospel codex con- 
tributed to the adoption of the codex book form. Gamble, Books and Readers, 58-65, 
suggests an early codex containing part of the Pauline corpus led to the adoption of the 
codex. 
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of differentiating between scriptural texts and other Christian writings.!> That 
many Christian writings, such as letters and apologies, continued to be written 
on rolls while the texts that would form the New Testament were mostly pro- 
duced in codex-form suggests a different valuation for the two types of book. 
The codex could signal scriptural status. 


2 The Text of the Synoptic Gospels in the Second Century 


All three of the Synoptic Gospels were composed in the first century, but no 
manuscripts dating to that period exist today. The vast majority of manuscripts 
from the first and the second century did not survive time or the elements. 
In fact, only four manuscripts of any of the Synoptic Gospels are extant from 
before the third century and all four are copies of the Gospel of Matthew from 
Egypt. Of course, the Gospels of Mark and Luke were copied and read during 
this time, but the lack of first- and second-century manuscripts of these texts 
suggests that they were copied with less frequency than Matthew. Even so, the 
manuscripts of Matthew analyzed here demonstrate the continuing presence 
of the other Synoptics in the harmonizing variants their scribes introduced or 
transmitted.!6 


3 Manuscripts of Matthew 


34 P!04 (P.Oxy. 4404)—Matthew 21:34-37, 43, 45 
3.1.1 Manuscript 


P104 is a small papyrus fragment from a codex of Matthew found in Oxyrhyn- 
chus, Egypt.” J.D. Thomas confidently dates the fragment on paleographical 
grounds to the second half of the second century, though others have proposed 


15 Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 79-81. He writes, “On the other hand, given this gen- 
eral Christian preference for the codex, particularly for scriptures, plus a noteworthy readi- 
ness to use the roll for a variety of other Christian texts, it is reasonable to judge that the 
use of the roll to copy a text signals that the copyist and/or user for whom the copy was 
made did not regard that text (or at least that copy of that text) as having scriptural status.” 

16 Tommy Wasserman, “The Early Text of Matthew,’ in The Early Text of the New Testament, 
83-107, provides a thorough introduction to the manuscripts of Matthew from the second 
to the mid fourth century. His table on pp. 86-87 is particularly helpful. 

17 For the most recent transcription of the verso and analysis of the fragment, see Gregory 
R. Lanier, “A Case for the Assimilation of Matthew 21:44 to the Lukan ‘Crushing Stone’ 
(2038), with Special Reference to P104," TC 21 (2016): 1-21. 
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an early second-century date.!? It is the oldest manuscript of the Gospel of 
Matthew and contains about six verses. The artifact exhibits clear, fine writ- 
ing on the recto, but only a few letters are visible on the verso. The scribe has 
not created any singular readings, but an inferred sub-singular reading recon- 
structed from a lacuna may have involved harmonization.!9 


3.1.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 2.1 Harmonizing variants in P104 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Matt 21:44 Dye) 6 eco eri Tov AlBov todtov Poi 6 Teco eri cf. Luke U S-s, 
avvAacOyncetat ep’ dvd’ dv néon Tov Aiov todtov 2018 Lac20 
Apncet abtóv` ovvOAac8yoetat 


¿p öv 8’ dv néon 
Aucuyoet abtovs 


3.1.3 Comment 

The text on the recto of P!?^, which appears to include the upper margin, begins 
part way through Matthew 21:34 and breaks off in the middle of v. 37. The fol- 
lowing lines would have contained the conclusion of the parable, an exchange 
between Jesus and the chief priests, and a quotation of Psalm 118:22-23. The 
quotation of the Psalm would have read, "The stone that the builders rejected 
has become the cornerstone. This was done by the Lord, and it is marvelous in 
our eyes." The text on the verso begins in the middle of Matthew 21:43, where 
Jesus applies the parable to his audience. Following this verse in the established 


18 X Eric W. Handley et al., eds., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 64, Graeco-Roman Memoirs 84 (Lon- 
don: Egypt Exploration Society, 1997), 7-9 and Plates 1 and 11. Philip W. Comfort and 
David P. Barrett, eds., The Text of the Earliest New Testament Greek Manuscripts: A Cor- 
rected, Enlarged Edition of ‘The Complete Text of the Earliest New Testament Manuscripts’ 
(Wheaton, IL: Tyndale House, 2001), 643-644, propose an early second-century date by 
paleographical comparison with P.Berolinensis 6845, PSI 1213, and P.Oxy. 4301. If they are 
correct, then P!04 is not only the oldest Synoptic manuscript, but also a contemporary of 
P52, the Rylands fragment of John. 

19 B. Aland, "Kriterien zur Beurteilung," 8, explains that although this papyrus does not 
contain many variants it is nonetheless important because its one deviation is *aufseror- 
dentlich wichtig" [extremely important]. Wasserman, "Early Text of Matthew," 101, clas- 
sifies the textual quality as “at least normal" while Min, Früheste Uberlieferung, 237-239, 
describes it as "strict." 

20  Pl04dlac]) 3g, 
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text of Matthew is a prophetic saying about a stone that evokes Isaiah 814 and 
Daniel 2:34-45. The saying reads, “And the one who falls on this stone will be 
shattered; but it will crush him upon whom it might fall.” 

The stone-saying alluding to Isaiah does not appear in the Markan parallel. 
The Lukan parallel differs from Matthew in two ways. First, in Luke the quota- 
tion from the Psalm and the stone-saying are connected without interruption 
and are logically linked by their shared topic and vocabulary (i.e. stone).?! Sec- 
ond, Luke quotes only Psalm 18:22 and not 118:23. This serves to strengthen the 
association between the quotation and the stone-saying since Psalm 18:23 does 
not reference a stone. In Matthew, the quotation and the saying are awkwardly 
interrupted by v. 43, a definitive application of the first quotation foreshadow- 
ing the transfer of the kingdom of God from Israel to a "nation who produces 
its fruit" (xcci So€yoeton 20vgt roto0vrt 006 xoprobc aUTHIS). 

Unfortunately, the ink on the verso has been almost completely worn off so 
that only a few letters are legible and it is not clear which verses from the con- 
clusion of the parable the fragment contained. Only an epsilon is clear on the 
fifth line from the upper margin and sigma-kappa or perhaps epsilon-kappa are 
nearly discernable on the line above that.?? Thomas estimates that the papyrus 
originally contained approximately twenty-four letters per line and thirty-one 
lines per column. On the basis of these calculations, he endeavors to recon- 
struct the text with the fixed letters in place and concludes, "No text from the 
preceding verses in Matthew fits well with the slight traces remaining.”?3 

Thomas does acknowledge one scenario that satisfies the expected number 
of letters and conforms to the gap between the sigma-kappa and the epsilon. 
It is possible that the sigma-kappa comes from toùç xapmovs in v. 43 and the 
epsilon from dxoücavreg in v. 45. "This [proposal] involves the assumption that 
the papyrus omitted v. 44,” writes Thomas, though he urges extreme caution in 
using this papyrus to support the lack of this verse in the autograph. Thomas's 
suggestion that P104 did not contain Matthew 21:44 is likely correct.?* 


21 Craig S. Keener, A Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1999), 516, explains the technique. He writes, “Employing the Jewish hermeneutical tech- 
nique gezerah shewah, which links verses on the basis of key terms they share, the pas- 
sage develops the cornerstone idea; the prevalence of this linkage in different segments 
of early Christianity suggests that the image goes back to Jesus (1Pet 2:6-8; cf. Rom 
9:33)" 

22 Lanier, "A Case for the Assimilation of Matthew 21:44," 8-9, disagrees. He detects sigma- 
kappa-alpha on what he believes to be line six, and epsilon on line seven. 

23 Thomas, OP, 64:9. 

24 Thomas, OP, 64:9. J.K. Elliott, “Six New Papyri of Matthew's Gospel,” NovT 41 (1999): 105- 
107, also urges caution. B. Aland, "Kriterien zur Beurteilung," 8, alternatively, calls Thomas's 
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If it is correct that P!°* omitted, or perhaps better lacked, Matthew 21:44, 
it would not be the only manuscript to do so.2° Among the Greek witnesses, 
the fifth-century Codex Bezae?6 and the ninth-century miniscule 33 both lack 
v. 44. Additionally, several Old Latin witnesses lack the verse and some church 
fathers, including Eusebius and Origen, are aware of the shorter reading. West- 
cott and Hort categorize this sort of variant as a "Western non-interpolation,’ 
a term they use to describe ostensible omissions found mostly in texts of the 
Western type and which, according to Westcott and Hort, often contain the 
authentic reading over-against longer variants.2” With P!%, it is reasonable to 
place the reading at least as early as the mid second century and possibly even 
earlier. Barbara Aland writes, "Because of the extremely strict and careful way 
of copying, one can conclude that the papyrus did not invent the variant, but 
found the omission of verse 44. Therefore, the omission has a very early date of 
origin.”?® Consequently, it is possible that P!9^, and therefore Codex Bezae and 
miniscule 33, are witnesses to an older reading. 

Three primary explanations have been offered to account for the absence of 
the verse: (1) the scribe of P104 omitted v. 44 in harmonization to Mark, (2) P!04 
contains the older reading and v. 44 entered the tradition early on as an assim- 


reconstruction an "ingeniósen Lesung" [ingenious reading] and maintains its validity. 
Likewise, Peter M. Head, "Some Recently Published NT Papyri: An Overview and Prelim- 
inary Assessment,” TynBul 51 (2000): 1-16, 9 n. 18, affirms Thomas's proposal. See also 
Lanier, “A Case for the Assimilation of Matthew 21:44,” 5-12. 

25 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 47, assigns this reading a value of “C, signifying that the 
committee regarded the verse as “an accretion to the text,” but included the passage in 
brackets because of its early origin. Metzger writes, “Many modern scholars regard the 
verse as an early interpolation (from Lk 20.18) into most manuscripts of Matthew.” 

26 Bezae diverges from P! orthographically with two itacisms (t for gı in v. 34 and possibly 
et for t in v. 35). The addition of a postpositive o9v in v. 36 is a more substantive variant. 

27 Westcott and Hort were of the mind that the so-called Western non-interpolations were 
authentic and that expanded readings were secondary. Most scholars today question the 
authenticity of these variants, but B. Aland upholds this reading as “eine echte Western 
non interpolation" [a genuine Western non-interpolation] (quoted by Min, Früheste Über- 
lieferung, 237 n. 10). It is worth noting that MS 33 is typically regarded as Alexandrian, so 
the omission is not an exclusively Western reading. 

28 B. Aland, "Kriterien zur Beurteilung," 8: "Wegen der überaus festen und sorgfältigen 
Kopierweise von P!?^ kann man schließen, daß der Papyrus die Variante nicht selbst erfun- 
den, sondern die Auslassung von Vers 44 vorgefunden hat. Die Omission hat also ein sehr 
frühes Entstehungsdatum.” Similarly, Min, Früheste Uberlieferung, 238, writes, “Die rela- 
tive starkere Bezeugung fiir den Vers ... spricht hier nicht fiir Urspriinglichkeit der Lesart, 
sondern für ihr sehr frühes Entstehungsdatum.’ [The relatively stronger testimony for the 
verse ... does not speak here for the originality of the reading but for its very early date of 
origin. | 
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ilation to the Lukan parallel, or (3) v. 44 belongs to the oldest text of Matthew 
and the scribe of P104 omitted it by homoioarcton or homoioteleuton. 

The first possibility, that the scribe omitted the verse in harmonization to the 
parable in Mark 12:1-12, is not very likely. In the first place, the scribe makes no 
effort elsewhere in this admittedly brief text to conform to Mark. In the second 
place, there are no manuscripts of Luke that lack the parallel verse (Luke 20:18) 
to provide corroborating evidence for an impulse in early Christian scribal cir- 
cles to omit the verse. Finally, there are very few analogous examples of lengthy 
harmonizing omissions in the papyri from the second and third centuries.?? 

It is possible that P!°* contains an older reading, without v. 44, and that 
subsequent manuscripts added the second saying in harmonization to Luke 
2038.9? It would have been necessary for such an interpolation to be adopted 
early and probably in a prominent intellectual center, such as Alexandria, Anti- 
och, or Caesarea, to account for the frequency with which the verse is found in 
the Matthean manuscript tradition. The interpolation theory rests on only a 
few arguments, the most convincing of which is the ill fit of the stone-saying 
(v. 44) following Matthew's conclusive application (v. 43) of the quotation from 
Psalm n8 (v. 42).?! The sequence is undeniably otiose and proponents of har- 


29 Two omissions of similar extent appear in MS 0171. See below. 

30 Scholars who favor 21:44 as a later interpolation from Luke include: Comfort, Textual Addi- 

tions, 32-33; Ibid., A Commentary on the Manuscripts and Text of the New Testament (Grand 
Rapids: Kregel, 2016), 164; Lanier, “A Case for the Assimilation of Matthew 21:44”, 16-21; 
John S. Kloppenborg, The Tenants in the Vineyard: Ideology, Economics, and Agrarian Con- 
flict in Jewish Palestine, WUNT 195 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 194-196; W.D. Davies, 
and Dale C. Allison, Jr., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Saint Matthew, 3 vols., icc (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1988-1997), 3386 n. 65; Francois Bovon, 
Luke, trans. James E. Crouch, 3 vols., Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2002-2013), 3:43; 
John Nolland, The Gospel of Matthew: A Commentary on the Greek Text, NIGTC (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), 865 and 879—880; B. Aland, "Kriterien zur Beurteilung," 8; Min, 
Früheste Überlieferung, 236—237; Daniel J. Harrington, The Gospel of Matthew, sp 1 (Col- 
legeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1991), 301-303; Eduard Schweizer, The Good News according 
to Matthew, trans. David E. Green (Atlanta: John Knox, 1975), 415; Alexander Jones, The 
Gospel according to St Matthew: A Text and Commentary for Students (New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1965), 241; and Wolfgang Trilling, Das Wahre Israel: Studien zur Theologie des 
Mattháus-Evangeliums, SANT 10 (Munich: Kósel, 1964), 111. 

31 Robert H. Gundry, Matthew: A Commentary on His Handbook for a Mixed Church under Per- 
secution, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1994), 430—431, admits the ungainly sequence, 
but provides an explanation that does not resort to harmonization. He proposes that the 
very awkwardness of the passage motivated the omission of v. 43 in the Western texts. 
Schweizer, Matthew, 415, summarizes the issue succinctly, “[Verse 44] should actually fol- 
low verse 42.” Likewise, Willoughby C. Allen, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel according to S. Matthew, 3rd ed., 1cc (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1912), 232-233, writes, 
“It is not very probable that after thus interpreting the parable and closing the narrative the 
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monization argue that the author of Matthew could not have been so poor a 
writer as to create this inelegant passage.32 Therefore, they argue, v. 44 arrived 
in the text of Matthew by the pen of a scribe, for whom one cannot have the 
same literary expectations. 

Arguments for harmonization that appeal to the clumsiness of the passage 
fall short on two fronts. First, as Andreas Ennulat rightly points out, while this 
solution exonerates the author, “then this ‘error’ must be blamed on an inter- 
polator.’3 There is no inherent reason why a scribe should be any less aware of 
the clumsy construction than the author. In fact, one would expect the scribe 
to insert the verse just after the first quotation, as his supposed source (Luke) 
had it, and perhaps even to omit the second verse of the quotation from Psalm 
u8. Second, the argument wrongly targets v. 44 when v. 43 is the problem.34 
The connection between the two stone-sayings as they stand in Luke makes 
perfect sense by appeal to catchword association. Likewise, the first quotation 
followed by an application, as it stands in Matthew, also makes sense. More- 
over, it is widely agreed that v. 43 is Matthew’s own redactional contribution to 
the parable, so its connection with the preceding verse cannot be broken. It is 
the presence of v. 43 between the sayings that disrupts the sense. If only v. 43 
were the missing verse!35 


editor would have added v. 44, which carries the thought back again to v. 42.” R.T. France, 
The Gospel according to Matthew: An Introduction and Commentary, TNTC (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1985), 310, analyzes the strong connection between the stone sayings in Chris- 
tian texts, notably 1Peter 2:4-8 and Romans 9:32-33, and agrees that the sayings should 
be together without interruption. 

32 Matthew is known to exhibit some narrative inconsistency. For example, the number of 
generations between the deportation to Babylon and the messiah is given as fourteen 
where only thirteen are listed (cf. Matthew 1:17 and 112-316). It is announced that John 
the Baptist was arrested in Matthew 4:12, but his arrest and execution are not narrated 
until 1411232. Jesus leaves “the house" in Matthew 131 without having entered a house. In 
the Markan parallel, Jesus enters the house in Mark 3:20 and in 4a he begins to teach 
outdoors by the seaside. On the basis of Markan priority, Matthew has relocated the first 
narrative after the seaside teaching (9:32-34), thereby creating the aporia. 

33 Andreas Ennulat, Die “Minor Agreements”: Untersuchungen zu einer offenen Frage des syn- 
optischen Problems, WUNT 2/62 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1994), 268: “da dieser ‘Fehler’ 
auch einem Interpolator angelastet werden müßte.” 

34 Malcolm Lowe, “From the Parable of the Vineyard to a Pre-Synoptic Source,’ NTS 28 (1982): 
257—263, 261, attributes v. 43 to an "anti-Jewish" revision of a proto-Matthew that included 
a conflated version of the stone sayings. 

35 Gundry, Matthew, 431, summarizes aptly, “Verse 44 would have fit better right after v 42 
because of the common reference to a stone in the two verses. But the awkwardness of v 
44 after v 43 does not argue for clumsy interpolation of v 44. Rather, it confirms the com- 
position of v 43 by Matthew ..." See also Metzger, Textual Commentary, 47. 
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Many scholars take a third route and affirm the presence of v. 44 as the older 
reading on the basis of its widespread testimony in the manuscripts, especially 
the fourth-century codices.?9 Aland and Aland write, "The external evidence is 
particularly strong, and it would be conclusive if it were supported by one of 
the great early papyri, but unfortunately none has been preserved for this pas- 
sage."?7 Since Aland and Aland made this statement, the situation has changed. 
With the discovery of P! there is now an early papyrus with the passage, but it 
does not render the verse conclusively part of Matthew's Gospel, as Aland and 
Aland speculated before its discovery. In fact, it reopens the question. 

Proponents of the verse's originality also point out that the quotation in 
Matthew 21:44 is not identical to Luke 20:8. “Interpolation from Luke would 
probably have resulted in a text identical with Luke’s.”38 This is not an unprob- 
lematic expectation and supposes that a scribe interested in conforming the 
texts would have, and could have, done so exactly. There are no examples in the 
second or third centuries of scribes who harmonized their texts in a thoroughly 
deliberate or systematic way. More often than not, we will see, copyists assimi- 
lated details and phrases that they remembered apparently without consulting 
a manuscript of the parallel text. This particular argument against harmoniza- 
tion, resting as it does on "slight differences,” is not persuasive on its own.?? 


36 Scholars who accept 21:44 as probably authentic include: Klyne Snodgrass, The Para- 
ble of the Wicked Tenants: An Inquiry into Parable Interpretation, WUNT 27 (Tiibingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 1983), 66—71; Gundry, Matthew, 430—431; Ulrich Luz, Matthew, trans. James 
E. Crouch, 3 vols., Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2001-2007), 3:36; R.T. France, The 
Gospel of Matthew, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007), 807-808 n. 3; Joachim Gnilka, 
Das Matthdusevangelium, 2 vols, HThKNT (Freiburg: Herder, 1986-1988), 2:224—225; 
Rudolf Schnackenburg, Matthdusevangelium, 2 vols., NEchtB (Würzburg: Echter, 1985- 
1987), 2:207; Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 237; Donald P. Senior, Matthew, 
ANTC (Nashville: Abingdon, 1998), 241; M. Eugene Boring, The Gospel of Matthew: Introduc- 
tion, Commentary, and Reflections, N1B 8 (Nashville: Abingdon, 1995), 414; Walter Grund- 
mann, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus, THKNT 1 (Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 
1968), 464; Ennulat, Minor Agreements, 267—268; Frank Wheeler, “Textual Criticism and 
the Synoptic Problem: A Textual Commentary on the Minor Agreements of Matthew and 
Luke against Mark” (PhD diss., Baylor University, 1985), 204—209; and Alexander Sand, Das 
Evangelium nach Mattháus, RNT (Regensburg: Pustet, 1986), 432-433. Douglas R.A. Hare, 
Matthew, 18C (Louisville: John Knox, 1993), 250, claims, “Many now argue that it [v. 44] is 
an authentic part of Matthew's Gospel, not a scribal interpolation taken from Luke 20:18.” 
He is certainly right that the majority of modern commentators affirm its originality, but 
most of these do not in fact argue the point. 

37 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 237. 

38 Gundry, Matthew, 431. 

39 Gundry, Matthew, 430. The disagreement in wording is confined to the first clause. See 
further Lanier, “A Case for the Assimilation of Matthew 21:44,” 16-17. 
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Those who stand for the authenticity of v. 44 also suggest that the scribe 
has omitted the sentence by homoioarcton or homoioteleuton, that is, a scribal 
leap from one word, syllable, or letter to the next iteration of the same.^? It is 
conceivable that the scribe transcribed the xai at the beginning of v. 44 and 
leapt to the next iteration of xaí at the beginning of v. 45 (homoioteleuton).*! 
Another possibility is that the scribe leapt from atti at the end of v. 43 to adtov 
atthe end of v. 44 (homoioarcton). This operation is possible, but, as Aland and 
Aland note, it is not likely in this case since the words are not in fact the same.*? 
The individual arguments against harmonization and for authenticity are not 
persuasive on their own, but must stand together. 

The previous discussion has proceeded without assumptions as to the inter- 
dependence of the Synoptic Gospels. That is to say, the Two Document Hypoth- 
esis has not been presumed. Is it possible that a theory of Synoptic relations 
may provide some clarity? The theory of Matthean posteriority presumes that 
Matthew knew both Mark and Luke. At first glance, Matthean posteriority 
seems to account for the otiose order of vv. 42-44 in Matthew. If Matthew 
had used Luke as a source, then he might have inopportunely inserted his own 
redactional commentary between the two stone sayings. Unfortunately, poste- 
riority raises more questions than it solves. Matthew could not have used only 
Luke as a source because Luke does not cite both verses of Psalm 18:22-23. 
In this scenario, Matthew would have had to merge Mark's full citation of the 
Psalm with Luke's double stone-sayings. Meanwhile, despite the close atten- 
tion to the sources required for this conflation, he awkwardly interrupted the 
narrative with his own redactional take on the parable. This seems an unlikely 
process of development. 

None of the three proposals addressed above are completely satisfactory 
because an explanation is required that accounts for the connection of the two 
stone-sayings in Luke and Matthew and explains the unity of v. 43 following 
the first stone-saying in Matthew. J.A. Robinson takes this parable as evidence 
of an Ur-Mark or Grundschrift used by all three Synoptics.*? In a similar tra- 


40 So Metzger, Textual Commentary, 47. See also James R. Royse, "The Treatment of Scribal 
Leaps in Metzger's Textual Commentary,” NTS 29 (1983): 539—551. Royse offers a thorough 
explanation of the phenomenon with criticism of its application in modern textual criti- 
cism. 

41  SoMin, Früheste Überlieferung, 237. 

42 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 237. 

43 J.A.T. Robinson, “The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen: A Test of Synoptic Relation- 
ships,” NTS 21 (1975): 443-461, 456—457. Theories depending on Ur-Markus are susceptible 
to circular reasoning and convenience, but this does not alter the fact that Ur-Markus 
could account for the situation and that other solutions are unsatisfactory. 
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jectory, Ennulat argues that the best explanation appeals to a deutero-Markan 
redaction of Mark that includes both the quotation from the Old Testament 
and the second stone saying.^^ If Matthew derived his episode from Mark as 
it is known today, without the second saying, and Luke derived his narrative 
from an earlier or later "edition" of Mark with the second aphorism, the prob- 
lem would be resolved. Or perhaps both Matthew and Luke knew a version 
of Mark with both sayings or had received such a version through oral trans- 
mission. Luke copied this version correctly, but Matthew began his application 
of the first quotation at an unfortunate place, between the two stone sayings. 
As Robert Gundry explains, in his "eagerness to write about the transfer of the 
kingdom as the ‘marvelous’ interpretation of v 42,’ Matthew has awkwardly 
delayed v. 44.55 

In a slightly different direction, W.F. Albright and C.S. Mann affirm that 
Matthew is not dependent on Luke for this verse, but posit instead that "this 
kind of text, an allusive reference to oT material, is the nearest firm indica- 
tion that we have of a collection of "logia" or sayings of Jesus, from which 
both Matthew and Luke drew.”*6 Along these lines, but perhaps more open- 
ended, Georg Strecker suggests, “It is not impossible that in the written or 
oral pre-Matthean Tradition, as in Luke, v. 44 followed immediately after the 
quotation ... Matthew then inserted v. 43 ..."^? It is impossible to determine 
whether any of these particular proposals is correct because each one appeals 
to a hypothetical source. Nevertheless, each proposal at its core affirms that 
the most satisfying solution to this textual problem involves a shared source for 
Matthew and Luke—whether Ur-Mark or deutero-Mark, a collection of logia, 


44 Ennulat, Minor Agreements, 267—268. Luz, Matthew, 3:36, appears to be persuaded on this 
point. Many critics of "Ur-Markus" will likely find the same weaknesses with “deutero- 
Mark.” The point here is not in favor of Ur-Markus or deutero-Mark, but in favor of an 
additional source. 

45 Gundry, Matthew, 431. 

46 WE. Albright and C.S. Mann, Matthew: Introduction, Translation, and Notes, AB (Garden 
City, Ny: Doubleday, 1971), 266—267. The authors go on to say that this does not explain 
how the verses were inserted into the narrative in the same place. The Gospel of Thomas 
may be analogous since it includes the parable of the vineyard in logion 65 followed by, 
and not directly connected to, a slightly modified citation of the first stone saying in logia 
66. 

47 Georg Strecker, Der Weg der Gerechtigkeit: Untersuchung zur Theologie Matthdus, 2nd 
ed. (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1966), 1: “Es ist nicht unmöglich, daß in 
der schriftlichen oder mündlichen vormattháischen Uberlieferung wie bei Lukas v. 44 
unmittelbar auf das Zitat (Mk. 12,10f:: Ps. 117,22f. Lxx) folgte. Matthäus hat dann V. 43 
eingeschoben, wie aus dem Vergleich mit den Seitenreferenten in jedem Fall hervor- 
geht.’ 
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or oral or other written tradition—that was adapted in different ways by the 
respective evangelists.*§ 

To summarize, the apparent absence of Matthew 21:44 in P104 may be a har- 
monizing omission to Mark, or the inclusion of Matthew 21:44 in the majority 
of manuscripts may be an early harmonizing interpolation from Luke 2018. 
It is most likely, however, that Matthew and Luke independently knew a tra- 
dition with both stone-sayings into which Matthew interjected his own v. 43. 


It is unlikely that familiarity with a parallel passage caused the reading in 
p104, 


3.2 P103 (P.Oxy. 4403)—Matthew 13:55-56; 14:3-5 

3.2.1 Manuscript 

P103 is a fragment from a papyrus codex found at Oxyrhynchus. The handwrit- 
ing suggests a date of origin late in the second century and shares distinctive 
features with P77 (P.Oxy. 2683 and P.Oxy. 4405). Thomas finds it plausible that 
the two fragments are from the same codex. It is best to follow his example, 
however, in treating them separately.^? Though the papyrus offers the earliest 
attestation of its text, it is not of much value text-critically because it is so frag- 
mentary. Even so, the document does contain several unique features worth 
discussing.°° There are three certain variants and potentially two more in the 
lacunose edges of the papyrus.?! Min writes, “The papyrus may have three vari- 


48  Gnilka, Matthdusevangelium, 2:225, supposes Matthew and Luke both used a florilegium 
of stone sayings. 

49 Thomas, OP, 64:5-7 and Plates 1 and 11, writes, "It seems to me safest to treat the papyri as 
from two different codices.” Comfort and Barrett, Text, 609, are convinced the pages come 
from the same codex or that the same scribe produced both sheets. According to Comfort, 
"The only difference in physical appearance is that P!9? is not as bilinear as P”, but this 
difference is very slight.” Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 231-232, also finds the evidence that 
the two papyri are from the same codex compelling. Alternatively, Head, “Recently,” 9, is 
not certain the papyri belong together. 

50 SoB. Aland, "Kriterien zur Beurteilung n. Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 226, also finds the 
text too small to be useful. He writes, “Der Papyrus enthält ein so kleines Fragment, dass 
er stark ergánzt werden muss. Die Lücken des Papyrus kónnen jedoch nicht sicher rekon- 
struiert werden. Denn vor allem entspricht der Ausgangstext ihnen nicht. Deswegen ist 
es, wenn auch nicht ganz ausgeschlossen, doch sehr schwierig, den Papyrus textkritisch 
zu beurteilen.” [The papyrus consists of such a small fragment that it must be strongly 
supplemented. However, the gaps in the papyrus cannot be safely reconstructed, espe- 
cially because the initial text does not correspond to them. Therefore, it is, although not 
completely impossible, very difficult to evaluate the papyrus text critically.] 

51 Ofthe certain variants, one is a singular reading (omission of ciotv) that was subsequently 
corrected. 
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ants that could possibly be counted among the harmonizations."5? Two of these 


three assimilating variants, both singular readings, occur in lacunae. 


3.2.2 Harmonizing Variants 
TABLE 2.2 Harmonizing variants in P103 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 13:55 ox ý LATHE adTOd A€yetar Mapiau "Iocfi Mark 6:3 L 93 
xai ol à8&A pol avto "Ióoxeooc xoi 
"Ioco xai Lipwv xoi Tovdac 
Matt 13:56 xai ai degai adtod obyt táücot T THOSE Mark 6:3 P S, Lac 
Ttpóc NaS elotv 
Matt 14:4 obx ëkeotiv cot Éyety obcv Frovotücat tabtyV Mark 6:18 P S,Lac 
3.2.3 Comment 


The first relevant reading appears in the list of Jesus's brothers in Matthew 13:55. 
Matthew lists the brothers as James, Joseph, Simon, and Judas. The scribe has 
replaced Joseph (Iwan) with Joses ("Iocfjc).9* Iwong is the indeclinable Greek 
form of the Hebrew name Joseph (591), while 'Iocfjc “represents the Galilean 
pronunciation (1^9) of the correct Hebrew (301).55 The scribe has replaced 
Matthew's Greek form of the full Hebrew name with the Greek form of the 
shortened Hebrew name current in Galilee. This onomastic variant is *a com- 


mon abbreviated form of a common Jewish name."56 


In Mark 6:3, the list of brothers includes James, Joses (Iwoyto¢), Judas, and 


Simon." 'Iocf;toc is the genitive form of 'Iocfic. Adela Collins notes, “Some for- 
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Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 230: "Der Papyrus kónnte drei Abweichungen haben, die 
möglicherweise zu den Harmonisierungen gezählt werden können.” Wasserman, “Early 
Text of Matthew,’ 99-100, affirms Min's characterization of the textual quality as “at least 
normal" and the transmission character as "very free." 

POS K L WY A II Ó 0106 ong f? 22 28180 205 543 565 597 1241 1243 1342 1346 1506 1582*. 
Comfort, Commentary, 151, prefers 'Iocfjc. 

Manuscripts that substitute Iwévwys include: N* D E F GM S* U VXT 2 28 213 262 280 471 
472 475 476 478 481 517 565 566 579 1170 1187 1207 1424 1505 1675. 

Metzger, Textual Commentary, 28. 

Richard Bauckham, “Who Were the Relatives of Jesus?,’ in Jude and the Relatives of Jesus 
in the Early Church (London: T&T Clark, 1990), 5-44, 6. 

Manuscripts of Mark with Iwon@ include: N 121 827. Manuscripts with ‘Two include: A C 
MNUWIIX O6 f! 2 21 22 28 69 18 157 180 205 209 230 330 485 569 578 597 713 8265 828° 
8921006 1010 10711093 1241 1243 1292 1342 1396 1424 1505 1506 1604 W. One manuscript has 
`Hooñ (K); NA?? cites K in support of loo. 
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eign names were Hellenized with the endings -ñç, -ñzoç following the model 
of certain Ionic names.”°® Therefore, there are not three different names in 
the manuscripts, but full, abbreviated, and Hellenized versions of one name. 
Where Mark uses the less familiar Iwoftos, Matthew uses the more common 
Iwong.°? The scribe, most likely under the influence of Mark 6:3, has reverted 
to the Galilean form of the name.®° 

In the manuscript, the remnants of one word with a clear iota, possibly eiciv, 
appear superlinearly over the word 769ev in Matthew 13:56. IIó0ev is the first 
word to appear on the line due to fragmentation, but would not have been the 
first word of the line. Perhaps a hole in the papyrus or some other irregular- 
ity forced the scribe to write one of the words above the line? It is more likely 
that the word cictv was omitted accidently and was subsequently corrected by 
insertion above the line by the same or a different scribe. The line is broken 
before the word 7d9¢v, but one expects approximately ten or eleven letters. The 
majority reading, “are with us" (mpd¢ nds eiciv), would have resulted in a line 
of twenty-nine letters, higher than the average of twenty-six but equal to the 
longest line in the fragment as itis reconstructed in the ed. pr. With eictv appar- 
ently written above the line, the remaining letters come to only twenty-four, 
one letter shorter than the shortest line. This variant, the (corrected) omission 
of cictv, seems to have uncovered a third: a longer reading is required where no 
longer variant is witnessed in other manuscripts. 

This creates the frustrating circumstance of knowing that a singular reading 
existed, but without concrete evidence as to what it may have been. Search- 
ing fora solution, Thomas cites Parker's suggestion that the scribe initially had 
added the word "here" (ðe) in conformity with the reading of Mark 6:3, “And 
are not his sisters here with us (ðe poç Nuds).” The redundancy of “here” (ðe) 
alongside “with us" (npòç muds) is typical of Mark.9! It is possible that the scribe 


58 Adela Yarbro Collins, Mark, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress: 2007), 288 n. e. Min, Früh- 
este Uberlieferung, 230, also attributes the change in P103 to "die Hellenisierung des Semi- 
tischen Namens" [the Hellenization of Semitic names]. 

59 Gnilka, Matthüusevangelium, 2:514, writes, "Auch hier "rejudaisiert" Mt [Mark's] Joses” 
[Here, too, Mt “re-Judaizes” {Mark’s} Joses]. 

60 On Iwo as the Galilean form of the name see Allen, Matthew, 156; Luz, Matthew, 2:300; 
and Metzger, Textual Commentary, 28. Metzger calls the appearance of 'Iocfjc or loo) in 
some manuscripts “an intrusion from Mk 6.3.” For assimilation as the probable expla- 
nation see Davies and Allison, Matthew, 2:457 n. 17; Donald L. Hagner, Matthew, 2 vols., 
WBC 33a-b (Dallas: Word Books, 1993-1995), 2:403 n. c; and Sand, Mattháus, 300. 

61 On the basis of Markan priority, Allen, Matthew, xxiv; Gundry, Matthew, 284; and Davies 
and Allison, Matthew, 2:459 comment on Matthew's improvement of Markan redundancy 
in this passage. 
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has added ðe under the influence of the Markan parallel. The incorporation of 
the adverb would result in twenty-seven letters, one letter more than the aver- 
age and two less than the longest line. If it is the case that the scribe of P103 
added 8c, this would constitute a second variant assimilating to Mark 6:3. 

In Matthew 14:4, during the description of John the Baptist’s opposition to 
Herod's affair with his brother’s wife, John says, “It is not lawful for you to have 
her (aùthv).” In P103, there is a lacuna at the end of the line in the middle of this 
sentence: 


ovx eķeotiv cot ex[ ] 
THY xar Awy av[ ] 


The letters -tyv- at the beginning of the lower line ostensibly belong to the word 
ocv. If this word is supplied, however, the upper line contains only twenty let- 
ters, six short of the average for this fragment. A longer reading is necessary, but 
there are no variants known from other manuscripts that would fill the space. 
Min suggests the manuscript originally had, "It is not lawful for you to have 
this woman (£y yovaixa tavtny), instead of “to have her" (£yew aùthv).®3 The 
longer reading brings the number of letters in the line to twenty-eight, two let- 
ters longer than the average, but within the range of possibility since the fourth 
line on the recto appears to have contained twenty-nine letters. 

This emendation is appealing because it fills the lacuna, which is all but 
required since it is unrealistic that a scribe would break a line in the middle 
of a word and short of the margin. The reading is plausible on the basis of har- 
monization to Mark 6:18, “It is not lawful for you to have the wife (tv yuvaixc) 
of your brother" In Mark, Herodias is referred to as “wife” or “woman” (yuvatxc) 
rather than simply as "her" (aùthv), though admittedly not in the phrase “this 
woman" (yuvatxa cotótwv). Although the parallel is not exact, this is the type of 
harmonizing variant one may expect from a scribe. He has not created a thor- 
oughgoing textual assimilation; rather, he has been influenced by his memory 
of the context of John's conversation with Herod in Mark where John speaks 
about the ^woman" of Herod's brother. 


62 Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 229, remarks on this and the previous harmonization, "In den 
Lücken scheint der Papyrus jedenfalls zwei zusätzliche Singulárlesarten gehabt zu haben, 
die in der gesamten neutestamentlichen Überlieferung nicht zu finden sind ...” [In the 
gaps it appears the papyrus had two additional singular readings, which cannot be found 
in the entire New Testament tradition ...] 

63 See also Erich Klostermann, Das Matthdusevangelium, HNT 4 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1971), 127, who notes that the majority Matthew reading has shortened Mark's thy yuvatxa 
tod d8EAqo0 cov to adtyy. The scribe has simply restored part of the Markan reading. 
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The scribe of P103 was quite careless, both in omitting and adding words.64 
Min describes the scribe’s tendency aptly; he writes, “The writer seems to have 
made many harmonizations to Synoptic parallels. But he had little interest in 
harmonization per se, because he has not systematically, but only occasion- 
ally and probably unconsciously (unbewusst), harmonized the text.”65 Unfor- 
tunately, in two out of three of the instances where harmonization may be at 
play, the variant must be reconstructed from a lacuna. If both of these recon- 
structions are correct, however, a pattern of conformity toward Mark appears. 
All three of the potential harmonizing variants in this manuscript have been 
made under the influence of Mark, exhibiting a pattern of familiarity with that 
Gospel, but not belying a systematic undertaking to conform Matthew to the 
Second Gospel. Furthermore, the last reading is allusive in nature rather than 
textual, further suggesting that the Gospel of Mark was familiar to the scribe 
and may have been the horizon of expectation by which he read and copied 
Matthew. 


3.3 P"? (P.Oxy. 2683 and 4405)—Matthew 23:30-34, 35-39 

3.3.1 Manuscript 

P77 is a papyrus leaf from a late second-century codex from Oxyrhynchus con- 
taining the earliest testimony to Matthew 23:30-34 and 35-39.96 The document 
consists of two pieces of papyrus published at different times whose shared ori- 
gin was later identified. According to Comfort and Barrett, “P. Oxy. 2683 and 
4405, fragments of one leaf (one fragment published in 1968 and the other 
in 1997), fit side by side."67 The break is not horizontal, but slightly diago- 


64 Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 229, states, "Die Zahl der Singularlesart ist angesichts des ganz 
kleinen Umfangs sehr groß. Dies passt zu der nachlassigen Schreibweise des Kopisten.” 
[The number of singular readings is very large considering the quite small extent (of the 
papyrus). This fits in with the negligent spelling of the copyist.] 

65 Min, Friiheste Überlieferung, 230: "Der Schreiber scheint also viele Harmonisierungen zu 
Synoptischen Parallelen hergestellt zu haben. Er hatte aber kaum Interesse an Harmon- 
isierungen an sich, weil er den Text nicht systematisch, sondern nur gelegentlich und 
wahrscheinlich unbewusst harmonisiert hat." 

66 Forthe ed. pr. of P.Oxy. 2683 see L. Ingrams et al., eds., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 34, Graeco- 
Roman Memoirs 49 (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1968), 1-4 and Plate 1. For the 
publication of the full text with P.Oxy. 4405 see Thomas, oP, 64:9-13 and Plates r and IL 
Parsons, OP, 34:1; and Joseph Van Haelst, Catalogue des papyrus littéraires juifs et chrétiens, 
Papyrologie 1 (Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 1976), 137 no. 372, date the fragment 
to the late second century; Comfort and Barrett, Text, 610, to the mid second century. 
Kurt Aland, Repertorium der griechischen christlichen Papyri. Vol. 1: Biblische Papyri, PTS 18 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 1976), 313, prefers a second- or third-century date. 

67 | Comfort and Barrett, Text, 609. 
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nal, so that the second fragment completes lines that were previously partial. 
There are as many as ten variants in this slight fragment, with up to five sin- 
gular readings. When only the first fragment was available, Kurt Aland judged 
the manuscript to have an “at least normal text.’ It is clear now, in light of 
the second fragment, that the manuscript’s textual quality is more distinctive. 
Min classifies the text as “free,” given the plethora of variants.5? Three variants 
appear to be the result of assimilation.”° 


3.3.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 2.3 Harmonizing variants in P” 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 23:37a mocdxtç noeAnoa™ émiovvayoyetv Ta — “EmiouvecEcut Luke 13:34 P s72 
TÉXVA TOV 
Matt 23:37b öv todmov "öpvıç Extouveyet tà voosia  "öpvığ Luke 13:34 P S 
AÙTÀS Ud TAÇ MTEPLYAS NDW 
Matt 23:38 (od dpietat duty ó obxoc budv Zonuos lëpnpos Luke 13:35 P S-s, Lac?3 
3.3.3 Comment 


In Matthew 23:37a, Jesus cries out to Jerusalem, “How often I desired to gather 
(émtcuveryoryetv) your children together" The Lukan expression of the same 
lament differs only in the tense of the infinitive; Luke uses the first aorist &rtcv- 
vá£ot instead of Matthew’s second aorist émicvvayayetv. The scribe of P7 may 
have adopted the first aorist form from Luke 13:34.”4 


68 Kurt Aland, “Der neue ‘Standard-Text’ in seinem Verhältnis zu den frühen Papyri und 
Majuskeln,’ in New Testament Textual Criticism: Its Significance for Exegesis, Essays in Hon- 
our of Bruce M. Metzger, ed. Eldon Jay Epp and Gordon D. Fee (Oxford: Clarendon, 1981), 
257-275, 265: “mindestens Normaltext.” 

69 Min, Friiheste Uberlieferung, 208. 

70 See, Head, “Recently Published,” 7-8; and Idem., “Observations,” 245, for a brief analysis 
and comparison with other early fragments of Matthew from Oxyrhynchus. 

71 ‘The scribe of P” writes 78éAyxa, possibly intending a perfect form. 

72 Thomas, OP, 64:1, explains that the reading "enetcvva[yet]v is perhaps possible in 4405, 
but exewvva[£]ot is an easier reading.” 

73 PÇ7ac B L. Na?” cites P77 in favor of šowmuoç, but this is corrected in NA28. 

74 Despite being a singular reading, Origen and Eusebius both know this variant in Matthew. 
In the Luke text of 27 28 71118* 577 579 827 892 1010 1071 1194 1220 1424 1458 2487 2613 2766 
the verb corresponds to Matthew's émicuvayayetv. 
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In the same verse, Jesus uses the metaphor of a hen (öpvıç) gathering her 
chicks. The accepted text of the parallel, Luke 13:34, also reads öpvıç, but sev- 
eral important and diverse witnesses testify to the attic reading dpwé (x D W) 
in Luke. These important codices are among the earliest from the Alexandrian, 
Western, and Pre-Caesarean text types. It is this form of the word that is found 
as a singular reading in the text of Matthew in P77. The alteration may reflect the 
influence of an important, if not ultimately persistent, variant in Luke 13:34.” 

Finally, Matthew 23:38 and Luke 13:35 are identical except for one word. In 
Matthew, Jesus laments over Jerusalem, “Behold, your house is left to you des- 
olate" (iðoù dqietat duty 6 obxoc iv Zomuoç). Luke's lament does not include 
the word “desolate” (šomuoç).76 The scribe of P“? has created a harmonizing 
variant in his copy of Matthew by omitting šomuoç, though the word falls at 
a broken point in the fragment. The lacuna in the middle of the line is not 
quite large enough for the established Matthean reading, requiring one word 
to be omitted." Despite its omission from Codex Vaticanus, L, and apparently 
P77, Metzger upholds the authenticity of šomuoç in Matthew and explains that 
the committee found it likely that scribes would have deleted the word from 
their texts as redundant. Metzger's committee did consider, but ultimately dis- 
missed, the possibility that later scribes might have added the word to Matthew 
in order to allude more closely to Jeremiah 22:5 Lxx, which reads, “But if you 
do not do these words, against which I swore by myself, says the Lord, that this 
house will be a desolation” (&&v 8& ph nomante Tods Adyous ToUTOUG KAT’ EUAUTOV 
apoca A€yet xÚptoç Stu Eig tphuwow Eotat 6 olxoç obroç).78 


75 The apparatus of NA28 cites P77vid for the reading dpvic extovveyet, disagreeing with the 
ed. pr. with regard to the noun and with Thomas and Comfort and Barrett with regard to 
the entire phrase. The note may be referring to the order in which the words, although 
different in form, appear, as Elliott, “Six New Papyri,” 107, suggests. 

76 Manuscripts with šomuoç include: D E G H M N U A 0 V f?? 2° 28 33 118 157 180 205 700 
892 1071 1241 1342 1346 1424 1505 1582*. IGNTP prefers Zpnuoc. Manuscripts without £pruoc 
include: P^5 P N ABKLWYT A II Q 028 047 f! 2* 69 565 579 597 788 1010 1292 1582* 
2542. France, Matthew, 882 n. 2, prefers the shorter reading. 

77 Parsons, OP, 34:4, and Thomas following him, reconstruct the line with šomuoç because a 
trace of the last letter in the lacuna is more similar to a sigma than a nu. The discovery of 
the second fragment makes it clear that a word must be omitted. Thomas, oP, 64:11, sug- 
gests pôv may have been the omitted word. Elliott, “Six New Papyri,” 107; and B. Aland, 
"Kriterien zur Beurteilung," 5, concur with Thomas's caveat. Luz, Matthew, 3:158, cites P7? 
in support of gpnuoc. Comfort and Barrett, Text, 61, prefer the reading with £pyuoc and 
without omission of any other word, creating a line a few letters too long. Their transcrip- 
tion of the first word in the line, agietat instead of àpetecou, buys them an extra letter. Head, 
"Recently Published," 7-8, doubts the trace of ink belongs to a sigma, thereby reopening 
the question. 

78 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 50-51. See also Luz, Matthew, 3358; and Comfort, Com- 
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With regard to the version in Luke, the evidence suggests that šomuoç did not 
appear in the oldest manuscripts of Luke but was added by scribes in harmo- 
nization to Matthew 23:38 or, less likely, Jeremiah 22:5.7? Especially interesting 
is the absence of the word in P75, a mid third-century manuscript of Luke 
widely regarded as trustworthy. This early witness strongly suggests that £pn- 
poç was not in the Lukan text in the mid third century. It is apparent, then, that 
the scribe of P“? created a harmonizing variant in Matthew under the influ- 
ence of Luke 13:35. Therefore, P” provides the earliest indirect evidence for the 
absence of £pyjuoc in Luke. 

The scribe of P“? was prone to assimilate to the Lukan version of Jesus's 
lament over Jerusalem.®° Min explains, “He has thus, while writing this part, 
unconsciously (unbewusst) reproduced from memory what he had in mind."?! 
Min is convinced that these variant readings are the product of the scribe and 
not his exemplar though attributing the variants to an earlier scribe does not 
alter the fact that they have occurred through parallel influence. As with P!03, 
the scribe appears careless and prone to allowing external influences to affect 
his copy of the Gospel. Comfort and Barrett are so impressed by his penman- 
ship that they call this copyist a trained scribe, which is odd given his regular 
propensity to diverge from his exemplar, even in such a minute sample.?? It is 
likely that if a larger sample of his work were available, alterations toward par- 
allel passages would be even more abundant. 

It was noted earlier that many scholars have speculated that P” and P!03 
were copied by the same scribe and belong to the same manuscript. Where 
recent arguments about the relationship of P” and P!0? have centered on phys- 
ical features (e.g. size of the papyrus, shape of the letters, use of punctuation), a 
comparison of their harmonizing habits can now be added to the discussion.5? 


mentary, 167. Klostermann, Matthdusevangelium, 191, agrees that £eruoc could have been 
added in harmonization to Jeremiah 22:5, but believes the post-7o CE perspective on the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the temple itself may also have contributed to the addi- 
tion. Hagner, Matthew, 2:679 n. d, suggests both harmonization to Luke and harmoniza- 
tion to Jeremiah as potential sources for the omission. Davies and Allison, Matthew, 
3:321, attribute the omission of ëpnņpoç in B and L to assimilation; P7” would now be 
included in that list. Wasserman, “Early Text of Matthew,” 98, also suggests harmoniza- 
tion. 

79 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 138. 

80 See also Head, “Recently Published,” 7-8. 

81 Min, Friiheste Uberlieferung, 206, “Er hat also beim Schreiben zum Teil das, was er im Kopf 
hatte, unbewusst aus dem Gedächtnis wiedergegeben." 

82 Comfort and Barrett, Text, 610. Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 101, more accu- 
rately describe P" as an "at least normal text, by a careless scribe.” 

83 Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 232, takes this approach in comparing the papyri. 
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Both texts appear to have been copied by a careless scribe who manifested a 
propensity toward harmonization, though not wholesale or systematic assim- 
ilation. P!?3 primarily betrays the influence of Mark; in P” harmonization to 
Luke is prevalent. In both cases, parallel passages are only available in the 
Gospel to which the scribe assimilated. The consistent pattern of permitting 
parallel material to influence the text in both papyri coheres with earlier evi- 
dence and further reinforces the hypothesis of a shared scribe. 


3.4 P6%67 (P Magdalen Gr. 17/P.Barcelona 1)—Matthew 3:9, 15; 5:20-22, 
25-28 (P87); Matthew 26:7-8, 10, 14-15, 22-23, 31-33 (P®*) 
3.4.1 Manuscript 


In 1953, Colin Roberts published the editio princeps of P9*, three very small frag- 
ments of Matthew, which he dated to the late second century.?^ In 1957, another 
group of small papyrus fragments of Matthew (P9?) was published and dated to 
the late second century by Ramón Roca-Puig.®> Both fragments share a distinc- 
tive two-column format and a script that Roberts describes as a “predecessor of 
biblical uncial.” By 1961, Roberts had suggested and confirmed with Roca-Puig 
that the two sets of fragments belong to the same scribe and manuscript.86 
Roberts later suggested that P94/67 also shares a common identity with P^, 
a fragmentary manuscript of Luke." This assertion was made on the basis of 
similarities in handwriting, the atypical two-column format of P6*/67 and P^, 
and similarities in size. Additionally, P84 was purchased in Luxor, Egypt, near 
Coptos, where P^ was found.?? Since then, there has been little to no doubt that 
asingle scribe copied both texts, but it has been a matter of debate whether the 


84 Colin H. Roberts, “An Early Papyrus of the First Gospel,’ HTR 46 (1953): 233-237. K. Aland, 
Repertorium, 293, gives a date around 200. See also Van Haelst, Catalogue, 125-126 no. 336. 

85 Seethesecond publication in Ramón Roca-Puig, Un Papir Grec de l’ Evangeli de Sant Mateu, 
2nd ed. (Barcelona, 1962). 

86 For the identification of the two papyri see Ramón Roca-Puig, “Nueva publicación del 
papiro numero uno del Barcelona,” Helmantica 37 (1961): 5-20; and Colin H. Roberts, 
"Complementary Note to the Article of Prof. Roca-Puig.” Helmantica 37 (1961): 123-124. 

87 For his proposal and arguments see Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in 
Early Christian Egypt (London: Oxford University Press for the British Academy, 1979), 13, 
and Roberts and Skeat, Birth of the Codex, 40, 65-66. Charles E. Hill, “Intersections of Jew- 
ish and Christian Scribal Culture: The Original Codex Containing P4, P64, and P67 and 
its Implications,’ in Among Jews, Gentiles, and Christians in Antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
ed. Reidar Hvalvik and John Kaufman (Trondheim: Tapir Academic Press, 2011), 75-91, has 
put forward the most recent iteration of this argument. 

88 The provenance of P6? is not certain, but the association of P64 with Egypt is sure. Addi- 
tionally, Roberts, “Early Papyrus,” 233, remarks that Rev. Charles Huleatt, who donated P9* 
to Magdalen College, was in possession of other manuscripts at the time. 
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two manuscripts belong to the same codex.®9 T.C. Skeat took up the theory and 
provided additional arguments that P64/67 and P4 were the remnants of a single- 
quire, four-gospel codex from the second century.?? Skeat made this argument 
by reconstructing the final leaves of Matthew and the initial pages of Luke on 
the basis of the later fragments of P® and earliest pieces of P^. He concluded 
that the Matthew text must have ended near the bottom of column two (sec- 
ond column on the front of a leaf) and that the following text must have begun 
overleaf at the top of column three. According to his calculations, the Luke text 
must have started at the top of column one, beginning on the front of its own 
leaf. Therefore, if Luke had followed Matthew, an entire page (the back of the 
final folio of Matthew) must have been left blank. Skeat deemed such a waste 
unlikely. Thus, he concluded, another text, probably John or Mark, intervened, 
and since a three-gospel codex is improbable, it must have been a four-gospel 
codex. 

It is not clear that Roberts would have concurred with Skeat that P64/67 + 
P^ was a four-gospel codex. Initially, Roberts said that in order "to contain the 
entire Gospel of St. Matthew the book (P9^) must have run to about 150 pages.” 
He continues, “We may conclude that in all probability it contained nothing 
else.?! He later emended his estimate to go pages, but in order to contain all 
four Gospels the codex would have been at its absolute outside capacity.?? Skeat 
estimated that the entire four-gospel codex could have been contained in 120- 
130 leaves (240—260 pages), a very large manuscript for one quire.?? 

Skeat's arguments are persuasive to many, but recently Head and S.D. 
Charlesworth have separately presented rebuttals to Skeat's final conclusions.9?^ 


89  Skeat, “Oldest Manuscript,” 159-165, provides a detailed analysis of the script and punctu- 
ation, especially noting the characteristic formation of the kappa. 

9o Skeat, “Oldest Manuscript," 158-192. In an earlier article, "Irenaeus and the Four-Gospel 
Canon,” in Writings of T. C. Skeat, 73-78, Skeat had suggested on the basis of Irenaeus's 
adamant defense of the four-fold Gospel that the innovation of the four-gospel codex had 
come into being by about 170 CE. Skeat believes the four-fold Gospel and the four-gospel 
codex were innovations designed to canonize the orthodox Gospels and to reject various 
other spurious gospel texts that had arisen in the late second century. 

91 Roberts, “Early Papyrus,” 234. 

92 Roberts, "Complementary Note," 123-124. 

93  Skeat, "Oldest Manuscript,” 177. In Roberts and Skeat, Birth of the Codex, 66, the authors 
had suggested 144 leaves (288 pages). They admit that this would have produced a codex 
larger than any other known from the second century. 

94 Graham N. Stanton, "The Fourfold Gospel,” NTS 43 (1997): 317-346, fully embraced Skeat's 
proposal in his presidential address to the Society for New Testament Studies in 1996. Since 
then, Peter M. Head, “Is P^, P+, and P8? the Oldest Manuscript of the Four Gospels? A 
Response toT. C. Skeat,” NTS 51 (2005): 450—457, has offered a systematic rebuttal to several 
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Head’s main concern is that Skeat uses minimal evidence to make too precise 
of an argument. According to him, it is entirely reasonable to reconstruct the 
text in such a way that Luke could easily have followed after Matthew without 
an intervening text or leaving a page blank. Therefore, if the shared identity of 
the three papyri is permitted, this need not prove that the manuscript originally 
held all four Gospels. Furthermore, Head is not at all convinced that P64/67 and 
P^ are from the same manuscript, though he affirms that the same scribe likely 
copied both papyri. Some factors pointing to separate manuscripts include dis- 
similar practices of ekthesis (outdentation at the beginning of certain lines), 
variations in the thickness of the script, probably due to a change in pen,” dif- 
ferences in the coloration of the papyri, something Kurt Aland had noted much 
earlier?6 and differences in provenance, since the Matthew fragments were not 
found in the sealed hiding place where P* was discovered. Head's own conclu- 
sions are more cautious; he suggests that P94/67 and P^ were composed by the 
same scribe (the hands are "virtually indistinguishable"), but come from two 
different manuscripts with P^ being copied somewhat later.9" 

S.D. Charlesworth critiques Skeat's proposal from a codicological perspec- 
tive and shows that P$" itself could not have been a single-quire codex on the 
basis of a shift in the orientation of the papyrus. The fibers of the fragments 
with earlier text run vertical on the front and horizontal on the back, while 


of Skeat's claims while maintaining his appreciation for Skeat's positive accomplishments 
in the article. 

95 Greek scribes typically used hard pens made out of reeds that could be split to absorb 
ink and sharpened as the tip became dull. E.G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient 
World (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1971), 8, explains that Greek scribes would 
cut their reeds with a broad point. In other text-critical literature, reed pens and quills are 
often referred to with the generic word "stylus." Styluses used with wax tablets were com- 
monly made of iron with one ended sharpened to cut letters into the wax and the other 
end flattened to smooth over or “erase” the markings. 

96 Kurt Aland, "Neue neutestamentliche Papyri,’ NTS 12 (1966): 193-210, 193. In this article, 
Aland appears convinced by the shared identity of P64/67 and P^, but in later publications 
he lists the papyri separately, implying a change of mind on the matter. 

97 Head, “Oldest Manuscript,” 451, 457. See also, Ibid., “The Date of the Magdalen Papyrus of 
Matthew (P. MAGD. GR. 17 = P64): A Response to C. P. Thiede,” TynBul 46 (1995): 251-285, 
257. Philip W. Comfort, "Exploring the Common Identification of Three New Testament 
Manuscripts: P4, P6^, and P67” TynBul 46 (1995): 43-54, was also convinced that the three 
papyri were composed by the same scribe and that the Matthew text may have been com- 
posed somewhat earlier with a different stylus. He writes, "Thus, I cannot confidently 
make an absolute identification of the three manuscripts as having belonged to the same 
codex.” After personally viewing P64 and P^, however, he expresses more confidence in 
their shared identification and writes in Text, 50, "Thus, it seems very likely that all three 
fragments ... came from the same scribe and were from the same codex.” 
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later fragments display the reverse orientation.?? In fact, Roberts made a simi- 
lar claim about P® in its initial publication. He writes, “As verso preceded recto 
in the second half of the Gospel it is almost certain that this was not a single 
quire codex.”99 It now appears likely that P9*/6 is the remnant of a multi-quire 
codex of Matthew and that P^ is a remnant of an altogether different multi- 
quire codex of Luke copied by the same scribe somewhat later.!00 

This discussion has been necessary in order to date P94/67 and P^ appro- 
priately and to categorize the fragments either as individual manuscripts of 
Matthew and Luke, as a single manuscript of Matthew and Luke (akin to Ms 
0171), or as a four-gospel codex. It is best to accept that the same scribe copied 
both manuscripts but that they originated as distinct codices. I accept the con- 
ventional dating of the papyri.191 Roberts dates P94/67 to the late second century, 
ca. 200, and though earlier and later dates have been proposed, consensus for 


98 S.D. Charlesworth, “T. C. Skeat, P9^*67 and P^, and the Problem of Fibre Orientation in 
Codicological Reconstruction," NTS 53 (2007): 582—604, 587—591, addresses several possi- 
ble explanations for this phenomenon, but concludes that the easiest solution is that P87 
was initially comprised of two or more quires. Responding to Charlesworth's argument, 
Hill, “Original Codex,” 82-84, agrees that P9" was not a single-quire codex and that the mid- 
dle of the quirethat contained the two extant leaves fell at the single folio missing between 
the two fragments. Likewise, P9* and P^ give evidence of being constructed of multiple 
quires. He goes on to argue that this evidence does not undermine the unity of P9*/67 and 
P^, only its identity as a single-quire codex. Therefore, Hill posits that the texts together 
represent a multi-quire, four-gospel codex. He surmises that since the manuscripts are 
composed of multiple quires there is nothing prohibiting adding more texts to the final 
codex. All of Hill's arguments result in the same conclusion, that the texts share a scribe 
with consistent style, but none definitively prove that the texts are from the same codex. 

99 Roberts, “Early Papyrus,” 234. 

100 It isnot impossible that one or both codices contained additional texts. 

101 Itseems to me that Carsten Thiede's controversial proposal regarding the dating of P9* has 
been responsible for the large amount of attention devoted to this papyrus in compari- 
son to other papyri of similar date and extent. Carsten Peter Thiede, "Papyrus Magdalen 
Greek 17 (Gregory-Aland P64): A Reappraisal,” TynBul 46 (1995): 29-42; repr. from ZPE 105 
(1995): 13-20, proposes that P9^ shares certain paleographic similarities with texts from 
the mid first century or earlier and so claims that the text could have been copied in the 
last third of the first century, sometime after 7o cE. D.C. Parker, "Was Matthew Written 
before 5o cE? The Magdalen Papyrus of Matthew,’ ExpTim 107 (1995): 40-43, responds 
to the article with an exceedingly negative review of Thiede's study, repeatedly describ- 
ing his study as “worthless,” sparking a defensive response from Thiede in “The Magdalen 
Papyrus: A Reply,” ExpTim 107 (1996): 240-241. Meanwhile, Head, “Date of the Magdalen 
Papyrus,’ offers a review of Thiede's proposal demonstrating the faults in his methodology, 
discounting his first century parallels, affirming Roberts's late second-century parallels, 
and offering his own argument in favor of a late second-century date. Klaus Wachtel, 
“p64/67: Fragmente des Mattháusevangeliums aus dem 1. Jahrhundert?” ZPE 107 (1995): 73- 
80, also responds to Thiede's proposal and reaffirms the now conventional dating. Finally, 
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the late second century is firm. If the same scribe composed P^ somewhat later 
than P64/67, it is best dated to the beginning of the third century.102 

With the date and contents of the manuscripts decided, the analysis can 
now turn to the textual character of P64/67, P64 consists of three fragments 
from a single papyrus leaf while P9" survives in two fragments from two folios, 
the second in five to seven pieces.!°3 There are exceedingly few variant read- 
ings in these fragments, which is not surprising given the limited amount of 
text available for analysis. P9^, for instance, contains only about one hundred 
and seventy-four letters representing about fifty-three words spread across ten 
verses. P7 is somewhat less fragmentary, consisting of around three hundred 
and thirty-one letters from one hundred and one words spanning nine verses. 
The dearth of variants leads Kurt Aland and Min to classify the textual quality 
of P64/67 and the quality of transmission as “strict,” meaning that according to 
their evaluation the scribe has introduced few intrusions into an already faith- 
ful exemplar.!?^ One assimilating variant may be lurking in the lacunose edges 
of P44. 


3.4.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 2.4 Harmonizing variants in P64/67 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 


Matt 26:31 T&vcec ?pelc cxavdadtobyceade ev bets Marki4:27 P S, Lac 
&pol £v TH voxtl tabty 


Harald Vocke, “Papyrus Magdalen 17: Weitere Argumente gegen die Frühdatierung des 
Angeblichen Jesus-Papyrus,’ ZPE 113 (1996): 153-157, offers an additional rebuttal. See Com- 
fort and Barrett, Text, 50-53, for a succinct summary and discussion of theories regarding 
dating. 

102 Therefore, P^ will be discussed first among the third-century manuscripts of Luke. 

103 Sebastian Bartina, “Another New Testament Papyrus (P687), CBQ 20 (1958): 290-291. 

104 K. Aland, "Standard-Text, 265; and Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 252. Tommy Wasser- 
man, “A Comparative Textual Analysis of P^ and P54+67” Textual Criticism 15 (2010): 1- 
26, conducted his own analysis of the papyri utilizing the methodology of B. Aland and 
Min, confirming their categorization of the textual and transmission quality of P64/67 as 
“strict.” He concludes the same for P^. See also Wasserman, “Early Text of Matthew,” 95- 
97. 
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3.4.3 Comment 

In Matthew 26:31, Jesus warns his disciples, “You all (mévtes duets) will be made 
to stumble because of me on this night.’ The Markan version of this passage is 
identical but for the omission of the pronoun byets. In comparison to Mark's 
"all" (n&vvec), Matthew's use of the phrase “you all" (návteç ópeic) emphasizes 
"the dire nature of Jesus' prediction that all the disciples will be led to sin."!05 
Depending on how one reconstructs this broken line in P9^, it appears that the 
scribe has omitted the pronoun from his copy of Matthew. 

In his transcription of P64 Roberts does not include the pronoun, but it is 
unclear whether he regards it as an omission by the scribe or omits it from the 
transcription himself since no part of the word appears on the fragment.!06 
Carsten Thiede, Skeat, and Min follow Roberts in omitting the word in their 
transcriptions, but Head remains undecided.!© Indeed, the omission is likely 
since the inclusion of the pronoun would result in a line that is too long by 
about four letters.!08 If this reconstruction is correct, the best explanation for 
the reading is the influence of Mark 14:27.10? 


105 Gundry, Matthew, 529. 

106 Roberts, “Early Papyrus,” 236. His practice elsewhere seems to be to exclude words that 
have no letters visible on the fragment. He does not include a note on this reading. In the 
same verse, however, he includes vuxti in the transcription even though no part of the 
word appears in the fragment. His stance on the reading is not clear. 

107 Thiede, “Reappraisal,” 33, 42; Head, “Date of the Magdalen Papyrus,” 260—261; Skeat, “Old- 
est Manuscript,” 171; Min, Früheste Uberlieferung, 169. Comfort and Barrett, Text, 70, 
exclude the pronoun. 

108  Thiede, “Reappraisal,” 33, explains on the basis of the number of letters that the line 
with the pronoun would have had twenty letters while the average is sixteen. Wasserman, 
“Comparative Textual Analysis,” 23, thinks it unwise to emend the reading given the slight 
irregularity in letters per line in P9*/67, Head, “Date of the Magdalen Papyrus,” 260-261, 
affirms the variation in line length in P and draws attention to the wider range of letters 
per line in P%7, 

109 Conversely, some scribes copying Mark have introduced a variant assimilating to Matthew 
by including the pronoun (D f? 38 69 124 274™8 330 543 579 788 1342 1346 2542). Michael 
Mees, "Die Bezeugung von Mt 26,20-40 auf Papyrus (P64, P53, P45, P37) und ihre Bedeu- 
tung," Aug u (1971): 409—431 423, describes the presence of the pronoun in some Markan 
manuscripts as "überflüssig und pleonastisch" [superfluous and pleonastic]. In his article, 
Mees investigates the text of the Prediction of Betrayal, Institution of the Lord's Supper, 
Prediction of Denial, and Gethsemane scenes. After looking at the readings contributed 
by four early papyri he concludes, against Sanders, that P37 and P5? are not so close to 
the Western tradition or the Alexandrian. Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 176, analyzes the 
omission but attributes it to carelessness rather than harmonization. While negligence is 
aculprit in many variants, and may be responsible here, harmonization is also a possibility 
in this case. 
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The text of P64/67 is mostly free from harmonizing variants and other types 
of transmission errors. The scribe was a careful conservator of a carefully pre- 
served text and did not permit the influence of external material to alter his 
copy of Matthew in these passages. 


3.5 Preliminary Summary of Harmonization in Manuscripts of Matthew 
Evidence for harmonization in second-century manuscripts of the Synoptics is 
scarce. All four manuscripts from this period are exceedingly fragmentary and 
only three, two of which were penned by the same scribe, betray readings that 
could potentially have arisen under the influence of parallel material. P104 does 
not contain harmonizing variants and only one variant in P6*/67 could possibly 
have arisen under the influence of parallel material. The shared scribe of P103 
and P” seems to have been influenced both by Mark and by Luke, but certainly 
did not systematically conform his copy of Matthew to either of these. 


4 The Text of the Synoptic Gospels in the Third Century 


Relative to the second century, the third century provides a veritable trove of 
manuscripts of the Synoptic Gospels. Six fragmentary manuscripts of Matthew 
survive and four of Luke. Additionally, fragments from a manuscript contain- 
ing both Matthew and Luke are extant (Ms 0171). There are two extensive 
manuscripts from this century, one containing Luke (P75) and the other all four 
Gospels and Acts (P45). These two papyri will be discussed in Chapter Three. 

The absence of manuscripts of Mark is significant, especially in compari- 
son to the sixteen manuscripts of John from the second and third centuries. 
The evidence suggests that Matthew and John were more popular by far than 
the other Gospels. Hurtado states, "It is rather clear that, although Mark was 
probably the first narrative Gospel to be written, it was not nearly so widely 
copied and used as any of the other canonical Gospels in the earliest centuries 
from which our manuscript evidence survives.” It is sometimes implied that 
Mark was deemed superfluous or inferior to the Gospel of Matthew. There is 
no reason to assume Mark was perceived negatively, as Hurtado points out, 
but the evidence indicates that Mark was copied, and so read, less frequently 
than Matthew. Even so, the scribal activity of harmonization demonstrates that 
Mark did not lose its relevance in the second and third centuries. 


110 Hurtado, Earliest Christian Artifacts, 30. 
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Parts of the Matthean Last Supper and Gethsemane narratives are witnessed in 
four manuscripts from the second and third centuries (P64/67 p53 p37 P45), All 
four manuscripts come from Egypt: one from Coptos (P9^/67) and three from 
the Faiyum (P5? P37 P45), The felicitous circumstance that Egypt should pre- 
serve four very early fragments of the same scene is noteworthy. Have time, the 
climate, and the exigencies of history randomly produced such a coincidence, 
or is it possible that Egyptian Christians admired and copied the Passion Nar- 
rative more often than other portions of the Gospels? Among the early papyri, 
no other episode is so well attested. P64/67 has already been discussed; we now 
turn to P53, 


5.1 P53 (P.Mich.Inv. 6652)—Matthew 26:29-40; Acts 9:33-10:1 

5.11 Manuscript 

The scribe of P5? transcribed his copy of Matthew and Acts very near the mid- 
dle of the third century.!? The two fragments that make up P53, one containing 


111 Thefollowing manuscripts of Matthew do not contain harmonizing variants: 

P! (P.Oxy. 2) is a late third-century fragment containing Matthew 1:1-9, 12,14—20. For the 
ed. pr. see Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, eds., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1, Graeco- 
Roman Memoirs (London: Egypt Exploration Fund, 1898), 4—7 and Plate 1. Min, Früheste 
Uberlieferung, 62-73; and Wasserman, “Early Text of Matthew,” 88, discuss the textual vari- 
ants, assess the quality of the scribe, and provide an extensive bibliography. See also Van 
Haelst, Catalogue, 124 no. 332. 

P102 (P.Oxy. 4402) is a late third- or early fourth-century fragment containing about 
forty-two letters from Matthew 4:11-12, 22-23. For the ed. pr. see Thomas, oP, 64:4-5 and 
Plates 1 and 11. See Comfort and Barrett, Text, 639-640, for a recent transcription; and 
Head, “Recently Published,’ 8, for a brief analysis. Elliott, “Six New Papyri,’ 106, writes that 
the fragment is "so lacunose that no reconstruction should figure in an apparatus." Simi- 
larly, B. Aland, "Kriterien zur Beurteilung," u, surmises, "Zwar enthalt der Papyrus keinerlei 
Abweichungen vom Novum Testamentum Graece, aber der sicher zu rekonstruierende 
Text umfasst nur wenige Worte, so dass eine textkritische Verwertung nicht méglich ist.” 
[Although the papyrus contains no deviations from the Novum Testamentum Graece, the 
securely reconstructed text comprises only a few words so that a text critical use is not 
possible.] See also Wasserman, *Early Text of Matthew," 99. 

112 Henry A. Sanders, “A Third Century Papyrus of Matthew and Acts,’ in Quantulacumque: 
Studies Presented to Kirsopp Lake by Pupils, Colleagues and Friends, ed. Robert P. Casey, 
Silva Lake, and Agnes K. Lake (London: Christophers, 1937), 151-161, suggests a date of com- 
position around 260 cE. Kenneth W. Clark, A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New Testament 
Manuscripts in America (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1937), 340, proposes a 
date around 250 ck. Frederic G. Kenyon, Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism of 
the Greek Bible: The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy (London: Oxford University 
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portions of the Last Supper and Gethsemane episodes from Matthew 26 and 
the other the last half of Acts 9, were found together and belong to the same 
manuscript. Henry Sanders entertained the idea that the manuscript might 
have originally contained all four canonical Gospels and Acts, as is the case 
with P45, but ultimately concluded that it is more likely to have included only 
Matthew and Acts.!? While such a combination may seem strange, Sanders 
believed it would not have been deemed so in a community that knew only 
one Gospel or did not associate the Gospel of Luke with the Book of Acts.!^ 
In such an environment, Acts would seem a logical continuation of the story 
begun in any of the four Gospels. 

The text contains several variant readings, but in light of its overall faithful- 
ness Min characterizes its transmission quality as “normal” and the quality of 
the exemplar as "strict."5 According to Min, "The papyrus shows no clear har- 
monization," meaning that the evidence for assimilation is not conclusive." 
There are two cases where harmonization could account for the variant and a 
third where external influence is likely. 


Press for The British Academy, 1933), 33, thinks the first half of the third century is too 
early. Van Haelst, Catalogue, 139 no. 380; and K. Aland, Repertorium, 283, date the piece 
generally to the third century. 

113 Sanders, "Third Century Papyrus,” 151-153. 

114 Mikeal C. Parsons, “Hearing Acts as a Sequel to the Multiform Gospel: Historical and 
Hermeneutical Reflections on Acts, Luke and the Polloi, in Rethinking the Unity and Recep- 
tion of Luke and Acts, ed. Andrew F. Gregory and C. Kavin Rowe (Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press, 2010), 128-152, has demonstrated that there are echoes of Matthew 
and Mark in Acts that show that Acts can easily be read as a sequel to any of the three 
Synoptic Gospels. See also his related article, "Reading Acts as a Sequel to the Fourfold 
Gospel,” in The Book of Acts, Christian Reflection: A Series in Faith and Ethics (Waco, TX: 
Baylor University Press, 2015), 19-26. 

115 Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 162. K. Aland, “Standard-Text,” 266, previously described the 
text as “mindestens Normaltext" [at least normal text]. 

116 Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 162: "Der Papyrus zeigt keine deutlichen Harmonisierung.” 
Although, he thinks the omission of pov in Matthew 26:39 may be an assimilation. 
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TABLE 2.5 Harmonizing variants in P53 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Matt 26:32 petà SE Tò ¿yep0ñvot ue npoděw buds SE Mark 14:28 P S, Vid 
gig THY Todtratov 

Matt 26:36 ^ xoi Aéyet tot roby tari T Tavtod Mark 14:32 P Lacl!? 

Matt 26:39 — T&çgp Cuov el ÕuvaTóv ott napEA- Opou Luke 22:42 L Corll9 
Batol! àn’ £400 tò noTHpLov zoro 


5.1.3 Comment 

In Matthew 26:32, after telling his disciples that they will all fall away from him, 
Jesus offers words of hope. He says, “But after (petà 8£) I am raised up, I will 
lead you forth into Galilee." The Markan parallel to this passage does not use 
the postpositive conjunction 6, preferring instead Ac. If it is correct that the 
scribe of P5? has not included 8¢, it is possible he has done so partly under the 
influence of Mark 14:28. 

The omission of the conjunction in the fragment is debated. On the one 
hand, according to Sander's editio princeps, it is the definite article tó that is 
missing, not the conjunction.!2° Min, however, claims, “The first letter (origi- 
nally it was the fourth when the papyrus was not damaged) ... appears more 
likely to be omicron (o) than epsilon (s)."?! Min is correct. The image of the 
papyrus shows the bottom portion of the last letter before the word £yepOfjvot 
anditis conspicuously curved. None of the epsilons in the fragment are curved 
in the same way. This curved mark belongs to the omicron in 16; therefore, the 
omitted word is 3£, a singular reading. Given this reconstruction, it is at least 
possible that the omission has occurred under the influence of Mark 14:28, but 
scribal negligence or stylistic preference could just as easily account for the 
reading. 


117 Ps3lac & A C D W> f 7 131205 209 245 251 470 471 474 517 544 659 700 713 999 1012 1071 1170 
1355 1391 1424 1582 1675. 

118 P5? has napeAdétw. 

119 P939*L AX f! 205 892 1582 2542. 

120 Sanders, "Third Century Papyrus,” 154. He is followed by Comfort and Barrett, Text, 371. If 
correct, the omission of tó is a singular reading. 

121 Min, Früheste Uberlieferung, 153: "Der erste Buchstabe (ursprünglich ware es der vierte, 
wenn der Papyrus nicht beschädigt worden wäre) ... scheint eher Omikron (o) zu sein als 
Epsilon (£)” Swanson, Matthew, 263, appears to follow this reconstruction. 
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After predicting his disciples’ desertion, Jesus takes his disciples to Geth- 
semane, where they sit nearby while he prays. After finishing his prayers, he 
speaks to “the disciples" (tots paðntaîç). In the Markan version of this text, Jesus 
speaks to “his disciples" (xoig paðntaîç adtod). This reading, with the posses- 
sive pronoun, may have appeared in P53. Unfortunately, there is a lacuna in 
the text at this point, but the accepted Matthean reading creates a line of only 
twenty letters where the average is twenty-three. This would be the shortest 
line in the text, though there are several lines with twenty-one letters. In order 
to compensate for this short line, Sanders conjectures that the text included 
the possessive pronoun aùtoô modifying paðntaiç.!22 This emendation results 
in a line of twenty-five letters, slightly above average but within the range of the 
papyrus. If Sanders’s supplement is correct, it is possible the scribe added the 
pronoun under the influence of the parallel in Mark 14:32. 

Alternatively, stylistic concerns may have motivated the scribe to add the 
pronoun. In narrated portions of Matthew where the disciples are referred to 
as a group, the term “disciples” (a8ytats) appears alone in thirty instances and 
is modified by adtod in twenty-two instances.7? By comparison, in Mark, the 
disciples are referred to as a group thirty-three times and in only four cases are 
they not referred to explicitly as his disciples. The pronoun in this phrase is 
a consistent feature of Mark’s style. Although Matthew does not consistently 
favor one construction over the other, it is possible the scribe was influenced 
by previous occurrences of the longer phrase. 

If the emendation is correct in P53, the possessive pronoun may have been 
added in assimilation to Mark 14:32. Nevertheless, one should not overstress 
this reading. As C.C. Tarelli points out, “The omission or addition of the pro- 
noun in such expressions as voic pabytai¢ adtob is too common a clerical error 
to have much significance, and the choice between omission and interpolation 
in the explanation of such variants is usually a matter of taste."12^ 


122 Comfort and Barrett, Text, 371, follow this reading. Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 154-155, 
remains unconvinced since this part of the verse is "nicht lesbar" [not readable]. 

123 There are fifty-five occurrences of uaOytais referring to the disciples as a group in narra- 
tion. Of these, the certainty of the formulation of three is more questionable than others 
(1930, 27; 26:36) and these are not included in the figures given above. See Donald P. Senior, 
The Passion Narrative according to Matthew, BETL 39 (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 
1975), 14 n. 1. 

124 C.C. Tarelli, “Omissions, Additions, and Conflations in the Chester Beatty Papyrus,” JTS 
40 (1939): 382-387, 383. It should be noted here that the omission and addition of adtod 
describing a8ytais is exceedingly common. In cases where harmonization may have 
played a role, the reading will be discussed, but it will never be possible to be certain that 
a parallel motivated the alteration in any given case. 
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Finally, in Matthew 26:39, Jesus prays, "My Father (1étep pov), if it is possi- 
ble, let this cup pass from me.” In the Markan parallel (Mark 14:36), the initial 
address (m&tep pov) is replaced with “Abba, Father" (aga ó natho). In Luke 
22:42, Jesus addresses his "Father" (nátep) in the vocative case. In P53 the scribe 
has omitted the possessive adjective pov. The same or a different scribe has sub- 
sequently corrected the mistake superlinearly. The initial omission may have 
occurred under the influence of the Lukan parallel.!25 Michael Mees explains, 
“The influence of the parallel texts in Mark and Luke, neither of which uses the 
pronoun in their texts, may have played a part."26 Since the Markan parallel, 
with its Aramaic word, is not as close to Matthew as the parallel in Luke, the 
influence of the latter is more likely. 

The scribe of P9? is not terribly free in producing variants, nor is he overly 
strict. The three readings potentially involving assimilation demonstrate a 
likely awareness of both Mark and Luke, but no systematic pattern of harmo- 
nization emerges. 


5.2 P?7 (P.Mich.Inv. 1570)—Matthew 26:19—521?" 

5.2.1 Manuscript 

P?" is yet another manuscript with the text of the Last Supper and Gethsemane 
episodes written in the late third century.7? The papyrus was purchased in 
Cairo and was likely found in the Faiyum. José Bover, followed by M.-J. Lagrange, 


125 Wasserman, “Early Text of Matthew,’ 94, suggests harmonization or a scribal error. 

126 Mees, “Die Bezeugung,” 429: "Zudem mag der Einfluss der Paralleltexte in Mark und Luke 
mitgespielt haben, die beide das Pronomen nicht in ihrem Texte führen." This is the only 
variant in Matthew 26:20—40 in P6*, P53, P45, and P37 that Mees suggests may have involved 
harmonization. 

127 Although this fragment comes from the late third century, probably later than P!?!, we 
discuss it here since P64/67 and P53 cover many of the same verses. For a study of the tex- 
tual relationships of P37 see José M. Bover, “Dos Papiros Egipcios del N. T. Recientemente 
Publicados," EstEcl 9 (1930): 289-320. 

128 So Henry A. Sanders, “An Early Papyrus Fragment of the Gospel of Matthew in the Michi- 
gan Collection," HTR 19 (1926): 215-226, 215. See Sanders's transcription and comments on 
P?" in Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection: Miscellaneous Papyri, vol. 3 of Michi- 
gan Papyri, ed. John Garrett Winter (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1936), 914. 
See also M.-J. Lagrange, "Un Nouveau Papyrus Évangélique: Mt. 26,19-52,” RB 38 (1929): 
161-177; Ibid., La critique rationnelle. Introduction à l'étude du Nouveau Testament, vol. 2 
of Critique textuelle, 2nd ed., EBib (Paris: Lecoffre, 1935), 157-158; Clark, Manuscripts in 
America, 334—335; and Ellwood Mearle Schofield, "The Papyrus Fragments of the Greek 
New Testament" (PhD thesis, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1936), 259. Scholars 
who date this papyrus to the third/fourth century include William Henry Paine Hatch, The 
Principal Uncial Manuscripts of the New Testament (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939), Plate 13; K. Aland, Repertorium, 259; Head, "Observations," 244; and Min, Früheste 
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classifies the text as “Caesarean,” though with such a short amount of material 
it is difficult to assess its textual affiliations.!2° The folio comes from a papyrus 
codex and offers a wealth of variant readings demonstrating what Min and 
Aland call a "free" method of transmission.!?? Bover classifies fifteen variants 
as singular readings.??! The variations are primarily careless omissions and sub- 
stitutions, which provides evidence for Sanders's claim that the scribe is an 
"educated man, but not a practiced scribe."?? Min tentatively attributes two 
variants to harmonization to Synoptic parallels.?? Here we discuss four vari- 
ants potentially caused by parallel material. 


5.2.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 2.6 Harmonizing variants in P37 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 26:27 xai AaBwvT motfptov xal edyaplaTH- — "có Luke 22:20, L at 
cac ZSwxev adtots cf.1Cor 
11:25 
Matt 26:34a — Egy adt@ T ó Iycoüc Txaí Marki4:0 P S 
Matt 26:34b °ëv tabty TH vuxcci npiv dAextopa Sev Mark14:30 P s-s135 
qQovfjoat tpiç dmapvnoy pE 
Matt 26:41 —- ypyyopette xal mpocebyecGe tva uh EATE Mark14:38 VL S 


"'elgéA Once eic nerpaopóv 


Überlieferung, 9o. Kenyon, Recent Developments, 32, dates the fragment to the late fourth 
century. See also Van Haelst, Catalogue, 138-139 no. 378. 

129 See Bover, “Dos Papiros,” 290-306; Lagrange, “Nouveau Papyrus,” 161-177; and Ibid., Cri- 
tique rationelle, 157. Wasserman, “Early Text of Matthew,’ remarks, “It is not possible to 
assign P?" to any text type in Matthew." 

130 Wasserman, “Early Text of Matthew,” 89-91, believes Min overestimates the scribe's care- 
lessness since several variants are shared by related manuscripts. 

131 Bover, "Dos Papiros, 294. 

132 Sanders, “Early Papyrus Fragment,” 218. 

133 Of his thirty-one variants, Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 102, classifies thirteen as singular. 
Head, “Observations,” 244, finds eleven singular readings. See also K. Aland, “Standard- 
Text,” 266—267. Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 158, comments regarding the lack of harmo- 
nizations, “L absence d’ harmonisation est encore plus en l'honneur du papyrus.” [The 
absence of harmonization is even more to the credit of the papyrus. | 

134 P97PACDHKMSUVYTFIIQ f” 2 22 69 124 157 180 543 565 597 788 (1010) 1071 1241 
1243 1292 1342 1505 1506 2542. 

135 P37D. 
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5.2.3 Comment 

In the Last Supper narrative, Matthew records that Jesus, after taking “a cup” 
(motyptov) and giving thanks, gave it to his disciples. In several important 
fourth-century manuscripts of Matthew (X B W), the noun “cup” (mot/ptov) is 
anarthrous.?6 The majority of witnesses, however, including the manuscript 
under discussion, attest a reading with the definite article (tò notyptov). With 
impressive external evidence on both sides, the question of which reading is 
older turns to other criteria. The anarthrous reading is more difficult, giving 
it the edge of authenticity. Furthermore, as Metzger notes, "The tendency of 
copyists would probably have been to add rather than to delete the article."57 
Ultimately, it seems the article is a secondary addition to the text of Matthew. 

In the parallel version of this verse in Mark 14:23, the issue is less murky. A fair 
number of manuscripts include the article, but many manuscripts of high qual- 
ity do not.188 It would seem, then, that the earliest reading in Mark's version was 
anarthrous.?? In Luke 22:20, the article appears without fail. Two factors have 
contributed to the secondary articular reading in Matthew and Mark. First, it is 
probable that scribes of Matthew and Mark were influenced by the construc- 
tion in Luke. Second, as the reading gained popularity it became a consistent 
part of the Markan and Matthean textual traditions so that not every instance 
of its appearance in a manuscript represents a scribe influenced by the paral- 
lel. Once it entered the text of Matthew, it became the new Matthean reading. 
Lastly, it is possible that some scribes were influenced by 1Corinthians 11:25, 
where Paul narrates the institution of the Lord’s Supper. Paul writes, “Likewise 
(he took) the cup (tò motyptov) also, after supper, saying, ‘This cup (todto tó 
Totyptov) is the new covenant in my blood.” 
have been well known in many Christian circles in the third century. 

Later in the supper (Matt 26:34a), Jesus reveals that Peter will deny him. 
Matthew introduces the prediction with the phrase, “Jesus said to him" (£v 
avt® 6 'Incoóc). Matthean style shows a preference for sentences with con- 
junctions, but this clause exhibits asyndeton. In P37, the scribe has added the 
conjunction xet to the sentence. The resultant reading, py aùt xoi ó Inaods, 


Paul's words would undoubtedly 


136 Manuscripts without tó include: N B E F G L W Z A O X 074 0281 0298 f! 13 28 33 102 205 
346 579 700 892 1006 1424 1582. 

137 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 54. 

138 Manuscripts with tó include: E F H K M U P WT II $ 2 69 157 346 565 1071 1241 1506 M. 
Manuscripts without tó include: X B CDLXYA OX V on6 f! f13112228 71124 131 174 238 
470 472 473 506 543 700 892 1342 1424. 

139 If one adheres to the theory of Markan priority, this evidence supports the absence of the 
article in Matthew’s autograph. 
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is not attested elsewhere.!^? The xai in this position is strong and implies the 
meaning, “Jesus even said to him.” It is possible the scribe added the conjunc- 
tion to remove asyndeton and conform to Matthean style. Harmonization is 
also possible, since in Mark 14:30 the evangelist introduces the prediction with 
the words, “And Jesus says to him" (xoi Aéyet adt@ ó Inaodc). The syntax in the 
parallels is not exactly the same, but the appearance of xai in Mark may have 
influenced the scribe in his copy of Matthew. 

A second harmonizing variant occurs in the same verse (Matt 26:34b). Jesus 
says, “On this night (¿v tadty tH vuxtt), before the rooster crows, you will deny 
me three times." The preposition ¿v imbues the phrase with the sense of ongo- 
ing time: "during" this night. The scribe has omitted the preposition. The alter- 
ation does not actually disrupt the sense of the passage, since the temporal 
implication is implicit in the dative construction. It is possible that the omis- 
sion has occurred under the influence of Mark 14:30, where the preposition is 
absent in the best manuscripts, though not the majority.4! 

Later in the passion narrative (Matt 26:41), Jesus tells his disciples, “Stay 
awake and pray that you do not enter into (eicéAOnte eic) temptation.” The 
Markan parallel in 14:38 is identical except for the use of the simple verb 
form é\€yte instead of the compound zicëÀ 0.142 The scribe has adopted the 
simple verb, thereby assimilating to the Second Gospel. Gundry suggests that 
Matthew's intent in using the compound verb was to parallel the compound 
verb in Matthew's unique portion of the Lord's Prayer, "And bring us not into 
temptation" (xai uy) ciceveyuns nuas elc nerpacóv).!*3 For Matthew, one does not 
come to temptation, one enters into it. Donald Senior notes, "This is the only 
example in the gospel where Matthew introduces the reiterated preposition in 
a Markan parallel."^^ Matthew prefers compound verbs, but it is not his habit 


140 B. Aland, "Zeugnis" 327, lists this and the reading at 26:41 among the singular readings of 
p37, 

141 Manuscripts with &v include: AK M N U XYT A II > Ọ on6 2 22 28 124 157 579 1006 1071 
12411424 1506 M. 

142 The majority of Markan manuscripts have been assimilated to Matthew, chief among 
them: NF A C D W. 

143 Gundry, Matthew, 534. See also Luz, Matthew, 3:394. 

144 Senior, Passion Narrative, no. On “reiterated prepositions” and Matthean style see Allen, 
Matthew, xxv—xxvi. Instances where Matthew has removed the redundant prefix from the 
Markan context or changed the preposition include: 4:13, 18; 8:32, 34; 9:1; 10:11; 12:0;13:53; 
15:29; 17:18; 18:6; 19:24; and 24:1. Allen provides the Markan references for the following 
list of instances where Matthew retains the redundancy: 10:1, 14, 21; 12:4, 29; 15:11, 11, 17, 
18, 19; 18:8, 9; 19:23; 21:10, 12, and 39. Citing the Concordance of Moulton and Geden, Allen 
shows that only one of twenty-seven instances of the paring of elcépyecGat elc is Matthew's 
editorial contribution, the rest are from Mark or a saying, which they imply would have 
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to introduce reiterated prepositions. He has done so in this case to strengthen 
parallels to the Lord's Prayer. The scribe has omitted the redundancy of the 
preposition and so has inadvertently reduced the textual connection between 
Jesus's prayer in the garden and the Lord's Prayer. It is very probable that Mark 
14:38 is the source of this reading. 

The scribe of P3” was manifestly careless, as Min and Aland note, but not 
every variant in the copy must be ascribed to him. It is likely that his exemplar 
contained many variants that the scribe simply copied into his own produc- 
tion. For example, in Matthew 26:27, P37 contains the popular version of the 
words of institution echoing Luke 22:20 or 1Corinthians 11:25. Since this read- 
ing is widespread, it is not necessarily the creation of this scribe. The remaining 
readings discussed here, though, are singular or sub-singular, which means they 
very likely are the creation of the scribe. All three variants can be explained 
with reference to parallels in Mark, potentially showing the scribe's familiarity 
with that Gospel and demonstrating the continued presence of the Gospel of 
Mark in a community reading Matthew. The scribe has not taken every oppor- 
tunity to conform his manuscript of Matthew to the text of Mark, nor has he 
assimilated to Mark in a systematic way. Instead, the evidence suggests that the 
Gospel of Mark served as the scribe's horizon of expectation at this particular 
moment and that he was not successful in overcoming its influence. 


53 P10 (P.Oxy. 4401)—Matthew 3:10-12; 3:16—4:3 

5.3.1 Manuscript 

P!?! is a very small fragment of Matthew from Oxyrhynchus covering much 
of the baptism narrative and the opening verses of the temptation scene. The 
papyrus was copied in the third century and constitutes the oldest witness to 
these verses in Greek.!* The text contains three singular readings, all of them 
involving assimilation.'^$ Two additional variants may involve harmonization. 
Because of these and many other variants, Min categorizes the transmission 
quality of the papyrus as “free” but postulates that the scribe's exemplar may 
have been quite good.!^? 


already included the redundancy. Of eleven occurrences of é&épyecot &x, only two occur 
in narrative and both from Mark. Moulton and Geden give further examples of reiterated 
prepositions, all showing that Matthew does not generally introduce redundant preposi- 
tions in the narrative and that most other instances occur in sayings. 

145 Thomas, OP, 64:2 and Plates 1 and r1. See also Comfort and Barrett, Text, 637. 

146 So Wasserman, “Early Text of Matthew," 99. 

147 Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 219. 
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5.3.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 2.7 Harmonizing variants in P101 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 331a ó òè Fomiow pou épyouevoc loxopóte- — Póricto pou» Luke 3:16 VL S 
póc pov otw 
Matt 3:1b oÔ oùx ell ixavòç tà bnosýpata rxbpaç A0cot Mark 1:7 VL S, Vid 
"Bactdoat 
Matt 3:16 xai el8ev Tó nveðpa To Oeod xataBat- "we Luke 3:22, P s-s148 
vov "ooet nepiotepåv Mark 1:10 
Matt 3:17 odtd¢ ¿ctv 6 vióç pov ó &yanntóçèv®  Hvddxnou Mark xui, P 149 
evdoxnon Luke 3:22 
(many 
MSS) 
Matt 4:2 xoi myotevous “NuEpas teccepdKovtat “tegoepåxovta ńué- Mark 13 P S 
pac 
5.3.3 Comment 


In Matthew 3:n, John the Baptist proclaims to the people, "The one coming 
after me is greater than me" (ó dé ór(ct) Lou épyóuevoc ioyupdtepds pov &oxtv). 
In the parallel passage in Mark 1:7, John says, “One stronger than I comes after 
me" (pyeta 6 ityupdtepds pov omtiow pov). Luke's account of John's announce- 
mentis closer to Mark's, but he does not include the detail that the coming one 
will come after John. In Luke 3:16, John says, “One stronger than me is coming" 
(Epxetat dé ó ioyvpótepóç pov). In the text of Matthew in P!?!, the prepositional 
phrase ériow pov is absent. It is very likely that this singular reading has arrived 
in the text under the influence of Luke 3:16.150 

Alternative explanations may account for the variant. According to Joachim 
Gnilka, “The sentence preserves the reminder that Jesus once belonged to the 
disciples of the Baptist.”!5! Min wonders if the scribe was unsettled by this 
implication. "At this point the writer could have deliberately omitted omtow pov 
so that he could possibly avoid the misunderstanding that Jesus was a follower, 


148 P101D 983. 

149 P1018&%*ca C L P W> 18243 251 471. 

150 On this singular reading, see Elliott, “Six New Papyri,’ 106; Head, “Recently Published,” 8; 
B. Aland, "Kriterien zur Beurteilung," u; and Min, Früheste Uberlieferung, 217. The prepo- 
sitional phrase is added to Luke 3:16 in harmonization to Matthew 3:1 or Mark 1:7 in a 
handful of manuscripts, including: L 1424 1574 1604. 

151 Gnilka, Matthdusevangelium, 1:71: “Dann bewahrte der Satz die Erinnerung daran, daß 
Jesus einmal zum Jüngerkreis des Táufers gehórt hat." 
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that is to say, a disciple of the Baptist"? If the memory of Jesus as a follower of 
John proved to be embarrassing to a Christian community, or if it affronted the 
personal sensibilities of an individual scribe, it would not be surprising to find 
it omitted. Ultimately, Min decides that the variant did not arise on dogmatic 
grounds, "for such a discipleship of Jesus is in the early period (in the second 
and third century) never the subject of dogmatic debates."53 Tt is possible that 
the scribe did not like the implication that Jesus was a disciple of John, but with- 
out evidence for this concern in the third century it is not a very likely cause 
for the reading. Barbara Aland concludes, as I do, that the scribe assimilated 
the account accidentally.54 

Head offers an interesting suggestion, namely that the variant "could be 
regarded as a smoother (non-harmonized) reading."55 The implication that the 
older reading in Matthew lacked ézicw pov and that the phrase was added early 
and adopted entirely in harmonization to Mark 1:7 is intriguing, but unlikely 
given that P!?! is the only manuscript to survive with this reading. It is quite 
likely that the scribe was influenced by the version of John's statement in Luke 
3:116. 

The same verse (Matt 3:1b) contains a second harmonizing variant. John 
describes the coming one as someone whose sandals he is not worthy "to bear" 
(Baev&cot). In the parallel in Mark 1:7, John says that he is not worthy, “stooping 
down, to loose (xtpag Adcat) the strap of his [the coming one's] sandals.”!5° The 
version of this statement in Luke 3:16 is similar to Mark's, except that Luke does 
not mention the act of “stooping.” John says only that he is not worthy “to loose 
the strap of his sandals" (Adcat tov iu&vra t&v DTOSyLdTwWY adTOD).157 

The text of Matthew 3:n at this point in P!?! is mostly obliterated, but it is 
possible that the scribe has replaced Matthew's Baotéco with Mark's xvas 


152 Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 213: “An dieser Stelle könnte der Schreiber ontaw pov bewusst 
ausgelassen haben, damit er möglicherweise das Missverständnis vermeiden konnte, dass 
Jesus Nachfolger bzw. Jünger des Taufers wäre.” 

153 Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 214: "Denn eine solche Jüngerschaft Jesu ist in der Frühzeit 
(im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert) niemals Gegenstant von dogmatischen Debatten gewesen." 

154 B. Aland, "Kriterien zur Beurteilung," u; and Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 213-214, 217, 
regard the omission as a harmonization. Nolland, Matthew, 132, agrees that harmoniza- 
tion is likely here. 

155 Head, “Recently Published,” 8. Comfort, Commentary, 130—131, prefers the singular reading 
in P!?! and explains the longer reading as a harmonization to Mark 1:7 or John 1:15. 

156 Manuscripts of Mark without xvas include: D © f13 28* 69 124 256 346 543 565 579 788 
826 828 983 10711220. The participle has been omitted from these manuscripts in harmo- 
nization to Luke 3:16. 

157 Manuscripts of Luke with xowoc include: M X f! 69 124 346 543 579 788 826 828 983 1047 
10711220. This variant has likely arisen in harmonization to Mark 1:7. 
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Aar or Luke's Aócot. On the line in question only traces of the last letter (t) of 
the word and partial traces of the penultimate letter (a) are clear. One other 
letter, the fourth to last letter of the word, has also left traces, but whether the 
marks belong to an alpha, as required for Gacecácot, or upsilon, for Aócou, is not 
clear. The lines look something like this, with the question mark symbolizing 
the indecipherable mark that may be either alpha or upsilon: 


[ ]xavoc ta ü7ro[ ] 
[f[]avavvocóg[ — ] 


Thomas, the first editor of P!?!, reconstructs the line with Matthew's expected 
verb (Baotd&cat), but notes that the first incomplete letter on the lower line “is 
not easy to reconcile with alpha" and that “it suits upsilon better.”!58 Accord- 
ing to Thomas, if the reading of Mark or Luke is a likely candidate, “of the 
two [xbipag Adcat] would better suit the space available.” Comfort and Barrett 
adopt this reading in their transcription of P!°!, as does Elliott. Min, however, 
takes issue with this emendation. He writes, "At this point there is only a small 
point to read, which could be a trace either of alpha (a) or of upsilon (v). In 
my opinion it is not necessary to assume that here the singular (reading) xvipoc 
Avot was written against all manuscripts (Bactacat).”59 Min's argument is not 
entirely reasonable since the scribe has created two other singular readings, 
both of which may be explained by appeal to parallels. Thomas's opinion that 
upsilon is more likely than alpha is convincing. Furthermore, the space allows 
for the longer reading. The number of letters per line ranges from eighteen to 
twenty-two and the reading with xdag Aócou results in two lines of twenty-two 
letters.!60 

The variant is not strictly textual and appears to be of the contextual sort. 
In Matthew's narrative, John does not deem himself worthy to “carry” (Bacté- 
gat) the sandals (bnodjucta) of the one coming after him. The scribe, however, 
recalls a different scene, the one narrated by Mark and Luke, and remembers 
that John did not regard himself highly enough to stoop down to untie the 
strap of the sandals (tov tudvta x&v Unodnuctwv) of the coming one. The scribe 


158 Thomas, oP, 64:204. 

159 Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 210: "An dieser Stelle ist nur ein kleiner Punkt zu lesen, der 
eine Spur sowohl eines Alphas (a) also auch eines Ypsilons (v) sein kann. M.E. ist es nicht 
nötig anzunehmen, dass hier singular geschrieben worden ist gegen alle Handschriften 
(Baotacett).” 

160 With either reading, Adca or Bac ]vácot, the second line of this phrase amounts to twenty- 
two letters. 
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begins copying the verse with Matthew’s version of events in mind, making no 
reference to sandal straps. He then strays into a parallel version, perhaps the 
cognitive exemplar constituting his horizon of expectation, where a strap must 
be loosed.!8! Since he did not take care to integrate the material from the par- 
allel into Matthew's text in a natural way, it is most likely that the assimilation 
was accidental. If the reconstructed line is correct, and I deem it probable, this 
is an instance where harmonization is very likely.162 

A third harmonizing variant occurs in Matthew 3:6, where the adverb west 
has been replaced with ws. Matthew records, “And he [Jesus] saw the spirit of 
God descending as (wast) a dove.”163 There is not a substantial difference in the 
meaning of the two words. The adverb we is used far more often than weet in 
the New Testament, but the latter is found often in Luke and Acts. In this case, 
though, both Mark and Luke have the shorter adverb w<.!® It is possible that 
harmonization to Synoptic parallels has influenced the selection of the shorter 
adverb in P!?!, but harmonization to general New Testament usage is equally 
possible. 

In the next verse (Matt 3:17), a voice from the cloud says, "This is my son, 
the beloved, in whom I am well-pleased (£086x€ca)." In P!?!, there is a variant 
in the last word resulting from a temporal augment. Instead of còðóxnoa, the 
reading in most manuscripts, the scribe has written nòðóxnoa. It is worth not- 


161 See Gundry, Matthew, 48, for a discussion of Matthean redaction in this episode. The term 
bnodyyata refers to any sole bound to the foot by means of a strap and the term Avw or 
ónoAÀ00 can correctly be used for “removing” the sandal (cf. Exodus 3:5 Lxx; Deuteronomy 
25:9, 10 LXX; Joshua 5:15 Lxx; Ruth 4:7, 8 LXX; Acts 7:33; 13:25). In the New Testament, the 
verb Ao is used in reference to the straps (iudc) of the sandal (cf. Mark 1:7; Luke 316; John 
1:27, all from the same words of John the Baptist). 

162 Elliott, "Six New Papyri,” 106, seems to imply agreement, but may simply be pointing out 
the parallel. 

163 Seealso Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 217—218; and B. Aland, "Kriterien zur Beurteilung," n. 
A late second- or early third-century fragment of Irenaeus (P.Oxy. 406) contains a quo- 
tation of Matthew 316-17 which includes the omega at the beginning of this word, but 
breaks off thereafter. See Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, eds., The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri 3, Graeco-Roman Memoirs (London: Egypt Exploration Fund, 1903), 10-11. Unfor- 
tunately, the quotation also breaks off before év à còðóxnoa, where another variant reading 
is found in P!?!, See Eldon Jay Epp, "The New Testament Papyri at Oxyrhynchus in Their 
Social and Intellectual Context," in Sayings of Jesus: Canonical & Non-Canonical, Essays in 
Honour of Tjitze Baarda, ed. William L. Petersen, Johan S. Vos, and Henk J. de Jonge, NovT- 
Sup 89 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 47—68, 66, for further discussion of this piece. 

164 Manuscripts of Luke with wozi in harmonization to Matthew include: A KMNUXT AO 
ATI V f! f? 2 28 69 157 565 700 892 1006 1071 1342 1424 1506 2542 W. IGNTP prefers weet 
in Luke, but the external attestation is largely in favor of the alternative. Manuscripts of 
Mark with wozi include: GM P W X 6 f! f? 28 33 157 543 565 1424. 
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ing the frequency with which the alternative spelling appears in the manuscript 
tradition. In Mark rx the augmented form (nòðóxnoa) can be found in the 
majority of witnesses, including Codex Bezae and Codex Washingtonianus.!65 
Many early manuscripts of Luke 3:22 witness this form of the verb as well.166 
The augmented form is also the reading in the Gospel of the Ebionites fragment 
4.167 Despite its popularity in other texts, only a few manuscripts of Matthew 
have the augmented form. In this case, it must be considered possible, given the 
propensity of the scribe to harmonize as well as his demonstrated awareness 
of Luke’s text, that this common variant in manuscripts of Luke has influenced 
the scribe. 

In Matthew 4:2, the words “forty days” (huépaç teccepdxovta) have been 
transposed. The scribe of P101 has reversed the order of the words so that the 
adjective precedes the noun (tecoepdxovta nuepac). It should also be noted that 
the scribe has used the abbreviated method of writing numbers with a horizon- 
tal stroke above the letter representing the number forty: p nuépas. The scribe 
may have been induced to alter the word order by his familiarity with the ver- 
sion of the statement found in Mark 133.6? The words of the second phrase, 
"forty nights" (voxtas vecoepdxovro), have also been transposed in P!?! so that 
the adjective comes before the noun (p vóxcac). In this instance, since there is 
no parallel in Mark or Luke, the reading is a result of harmonization to imme- 
diate context, that is, to the first variant. 

The scribe of P!?! appears to have been quite careless, both in accidental 
omission and addition. Despite permitting external sources to influence his 
copy of Matthew in several places, the scribe does not exhibit a pattern of har- 
monization that would suggest a deliberate attempt to assimilate the text to 
the other Synoptics. 


165 D<EFHVWT A > 222 28 118 157 209 248 579 10711424 X. 

166 AEGHLWTA V 228 8 157 579 1071. In fact, IGNTP and Souter prefer nùðóxnoa. 

167 For the reference, see Davies and Allison, Matthew, 1:341. 

168 SoB. Aland, "Kriterien zur Beurteilung,” 12. Min, Früheste Uberlieferung, 215, 217—218, says, 
“Wahrscheinlicher ist aber, dass die Umstellung durch Harmonisierung zur Parallelstelle 
in Mk 133 ... bedingt ist." [It is more likely, however, that the change is due to harmoniza- 
tion to the parallel passage in Mk 1:13.] Manuscripts with the alternative order include: A 
DKMUTAOIIX6 f! f131 2 22 28 69118 124131157 209 346 543 565 700 788 10711582 M. 
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5.4 P70 (P.Oxy. 2384 + PSI Inv. CNR 419, 420)—Matthew 2:13-16; 2:22-3:1; 
11:26-27; 12:4—5; 24:3-6, 12-15 
5.4.1 Manuscript 


P"? is comprised of three fragments of Matthew from Oxyrhynchus dated to the 
late third or early fourth century.!® The first fragment to be discovered (P.Oxy. 
2384) included on the verso a prayer of Jesus from Matthew 11:26-27 and on the 
recto Matthew 12:4—5, a Sabbath controversy episode. The other two fragments 
witness the end of Matthew’s infancy narrative and part of Jesus’s apocalyptic 
speech in Matthew 24. The text of P7? includes several variant readings, many of 
them singular and sub-singular, but only two that may be explained with refer- 
ence to parallel material. Both cases are found in the first fragment. Kurt Aland 
classifies the text as "strict," though Min describes its transmission quality as 
"free."170 


5.4.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 2.8 Harmonizing variants in P9 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Matt 1:27 xai oddeic "emtywwwoxel Tov vióv ei uno = "ywooxet Luke 10:22 L Unc"! 
TATH 

Matt 12:4 TOG elcfjA0ev elc tov obxov Tod Geod xol "Epayev Mark 2:26, L m 
TOUS dipxouc THs npoOécsoc "Eparyov Luke 6:4 


169 For the ed. pr. of P.Oxy. 2384, see E. Lobel et al., eds., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 24, Graeco- 
Roman Memoirs 35 (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1957), 4—5 and Plate x111. For 
the ed. pr. of PSI Inv. CNR 419 and 420, see Mario Naldini, “Nuovi frammenti del vangelo 
di Matteo,’ Prometheus 1 (1975): 195-200. Thomas assigns the Oxyrhynchus fragment to 
the third/fourth century, as does Naldini for the two other fragments. Van Haelst, Cata- 
logue, 133 no. 360; K. Aland, Repertorium, 301; and Comfort and Barrett, Text, 473, date the 
manuscript to the third century. 

170 K. Aland, “Standard-Text,” 265-266; and Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 193. See also, Wasser- 
man, “Early Text of Matthew,’ 97. 

1731 P"? CA7692. 

172 PY?CDEGKLMNUWTAO £ IL 0233 f! f13 2 28 33 118 157 180 205 565 579 597 700 
788 892* 1006 1010 1071 1243 1292 1342 1346 1424 1505 1506 M. Souter and Merk prefer éga- 


yev. 
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5.4.3 Comment 

In Matthew 11:27, Jesus prays, “No one knows (émtytvwoxet) the son except the 
Father.” This passage is paralleled in Luke 10:22, where Jesus says, “No one knows 
(ytwwwoxet) who the son is except the Father.” Where Matthew uses a compound 
verb, Luke uses a simple verb.!”3 The scribe of P"? has used Luke's form of the 
verb in his copy of Matthew. This is likely an instance where parallel material 
has affected the copy of Matthew, though it does not appear to be intentional 
since the scribe has not adopted other features of Luke's question (i.e. ^who the 
son is" [tig &extv ó vidc]). 

A few verses later (Matt 12:4), the scribe has substituted the singular verb 
epayev for Matthew’s plural épayov. The passage is found in the story of the dis- 
ciples plucking grain on the Sabbath. The Pharisees question Jesus about the 
legality of their actions, to which he responds with a story about David. "Have 
you not read what David did,” he asks, “how he entered into the house of God 
and they ate (payov) the bread of the presence?" The story implies that David 
enters the temple, retrieves the bread, and brings it outside where he and his 
companions eat it. The parallels in Mark 2:26 and Luke 6:4 use the singular form 
of the verb (£potyev), though it is inferred from the context that David's men also 
eat. It is probable that one of these parallels has influenced the scribe's selec- 
tion of the singular verb. 

Before one can decide whether harmonization is at work, one must first 
ask whether the plural verb is in fact the older reading in Matthew. Indeed, 
although most modern editions of the Greek New Testament have ggayov, 
only Codex Sinaiticus, Codex Vaticanus, and miniscule 481 support the plu- 
ral verb.!”5 By contrast, the singular verb is supported in the vast majority of 
manuscripts, including this papyrus from the third century and three other 
important and diverse manuscripts from the fifth century (C D W). In light of 
the textual evidence in favor of šporygv, David Turner writes, “The UBs^ reading 
of this verse (payov; N, B, 481) may be seriously doubted” since “the reading 
épayev is much more widely supported.”!”6 


173 Onthe basis of the Two Document Hypothesis, and given Matthew's preference for com- 
pound verbs, it would appear that the evangelist originally replaced the simple form of 
the verb found in his double-tradition source (ywwoxw) with the compound verb (ëxtyr- 
vàox«). Matthew is partial to &rtywooxo, which he introduces into parallel material five 
times. See Gundry, Matthew, 216, 677; and Luz, Matthew, 2357. Quite a few late manuscripts 
of Luke 10:22 have been assimilated to Matthew's émtywawoxet, but among them only one 
from the fifth century or earlier (C). 

174 Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 192. 

175 Seefurther Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 189. 

176 David L. Turner, Matthew, BECNT (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2008), 311. See also Comfort, Com- 
mentary, 146147, who prefers épayev. 
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What has led so many editors to prefer šgoryov?177 Min deems it likely that 
scribes replaced the older plural reading with a singular verb in harmonization 
to immediate context, given that three nearby verbs are third-person singu- 
lar."$ Another possibility is that the text of Matthew has been assimilated to 
Mark 2:26 and Luke 6:4, where the verb is always égayev and never épayov.!79 
Metzger regards épayov as the more difficult reading and finds it easy to con- 
ceive of scribes harmonizing to parallels in this case.!9? Alternatively, it is very 
difficult to conceive of the scribes of Sinaiticus and Vaticanus independently 
creating a more difficult reading. Harmonization is the best explanation for the 
variant. 

The scribe of P”? produced a fairly free transcription of Matthew, but he was 
not especially prone to harmonization. This can be seen by that fact that there 
are no cases of harmonization in PSI Inv. CNR 419 and 420. 


55 Preliminary Summary of Harmonization in Manuscripts of Matthew 
Of the six fragmentary manuscripts of Matthew from the third century, two 
of them contain no variants explicable by appeal to parallel material (P! P102), 
Many of the variants from the remaining four manuscripts are no more than 
possibly attributable to harmonization. Nevertheless, the remaining variants 
show that both Mark and Luke could be the source of intrusive parallel mate- 
rial for scribes copying Matthew, though not with frequency. The notion that 
the Gospel of Mark lost its relevance after the popularization of the Gospel 
of Matthew must now be qualified.!*! The preference for Matthew is obvious 
in this early period, since no stand-alone copies of Mark have survived, but 
Mark's continued relevance can be seen in the harmonizing variants that have 
their source in the Second Gospel. 


177 Gnilka, Matthdusevangelium, 1:444 n. 5, writes, “... Époyov ist mit Sinaiticus und B zu 
bevorzugen" [... ëpayov is to be preferred with Sinaiticus and B]. 

178 Min,Früheste Überlieferung,192, mentions that harmonization to Synoptic parallels is pos- 
sible, but is convinced that the nearby singular verbs were a stronger influence. 

179 Davies and Allison, Matthew, 2:309; and Hagner, Matthew, 1:327, cite assimilation as an 
explanation for the reading. 

180 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 26. 

181 There is simply not enough evidence about the Gospel of Mark in the second and third 
centuries to know its status in Christian communities. 
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6 Manuscripts of Luke 


Five manuscripts of Luke survive from the third century and the cusp of the 
fourth. Of these, one is quite extensive (P79), another offers a fair amount of text 
(P^), and three are exceedingly short (P7, P69, P!!), Two of these manuscripts do 
not contain variants that can be explained by harmonization (P™, p7).182 p75 
will be addressed in Chapter Three. 


6.1 P^(BnF Suppl. Gr. n20)—Luke 1:58-59; 1:62—2:1, 6-7; 3:8—4:2, 29-32, 
34-35; 5:3-8; 5:30-6:16 

6.1.1 Manuscript 

The journey of the early third-century papyrus, P^, from its discovery in Egypt to 

its publication has been a tumultuous one.!5? The script gives the appearance 

of professional penmanship and the text shares great affinities with P75 and 

Codex Vaticanus, two manuscripts of Luke from the Alexandrian type.!5^ And 


182 The following manuscripts of Luke do not contain harmonizing variants: 

P!! (P.Oxy. 4495) isa third-century fragment from Oxyrhynchus containing Luke 17:1- 
13, 22-23. See the ed. pr. in N. Gonis et al., eds, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 66, Graeco- 
Roman Memoirs 86 (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1999), 3-5 and Plates 1 and IL 
See also Comfort and Barrett, Text, 659—660; B. Aland, "Kriterien zur Beurteilung," 10-11; 
Head, "Recently Published,” 15; J.K. Elliott, "Seven Recently Published New Testament Frag- 
ments from Oxyrhynchus,” NovT 42 (2000): 209-213, 209, 211; repr. as “Recent Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri" in New Testament Textual Criticism, 157—174; and Cornelia Rómer, "Christliche Texte 
(1998-1999; mit einem Nachtrag aus dem Jahr 1992),” APF 46 (2000): 302-308, 303. See also 
Juan Hernández, Jr., “The Early Text of Luke,” in The Early Text of the New Testament, 121— 
139, 122. 

P" (Kiev, Centr. Nauč. Bibl. F. 301) is a short remnant of a patristic fragment with a direct 
quotation of Luke 4:1-3. Only about 139 letters remain spread across 10 lines. For the ed. 
pr. see Kurt Aland, "Neue neutestamentliche Papyri,' NTS 3 (1957): 261-286; repr. as “Neue 
neutestamentliche Papyri: P7, P68, PI" in Studien zur Überlieferung des neuen Testaments 
und seines Textes, ANTF 2 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1967), 137-154. Aland tentatively dates the 
manuscript to the third/fourth century. See also Schofield, “Papyrus Fragments,” 126—127, 
who deems a fourth-century date more probable. See also Hernandez, “Early Text of Luke,” 
121-122. 

183 Comfort and Barrett, Text, 43, date this text to the late second century with P6*/67, K. Aland, 
Repertorium, 219, is convinced by a third-century date. Jean Merell, who published the first 
full edition in “Nouveaux Fragments du Papyrus IV,’ RB 47 (1938): 5-22; Lagrange, Critique 
rationelle, 18; and Schofield, “Papyrus Fragments,” 100, accept a date in the fourth century. 
Vincent Scheil, "Archéologie, Varia,’ RB 1 (1892): 13-117, who published the ed. pr. of part 
of the text, originally posited a sixth-century date on paleographic grounds. Skeat, “Old- 
est Manuscript,” 186, explains that the dating of Scheil and Merell was influenced by the 
expectation at the time that fragments from a codex could not be dated earlier than the 
fourth century. See also Van Haelst, Catalogue, 146-147 no. 403. 

184 Lagrange, Critique rationnelle, 123-124, notes a strong affinity with Vaticanus. He writes, 
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yet, despite the care that went into the creation of this manuscript, in its time 
it reached the point where it was no longer regarded as useful and was replaced 
by anew copy of Luke. This manuscript was then recycled, as it were, by Chris- 
tians using the material as stuffing for a codex of Philo’s treatises. Vincent Scheil 
explains, “Following the forty-fourth sheet [of Philo], by way of filling, I think, 
and in order to fill the capacity of the cover, several fragments of sheets glued 
together are found.”!85 This wad of papyrus is P^. Many scholars assert that the 
wad of material was glued together as part of the binding, but Simon Gather- 
cole has shown that this cannot be so since the final page of Philo is glued to 
the interior of the back cover. Rather, it was inserted just short of the last page 
as filler.186 

Many scholars have speculated that P* belonged to the same codex as P94/67 
and that together these texts belonged to one of the earliest four-gospel codices. 
Part of this speculation was fueled by the discovery of a flyleaf with P^ con- 
taining the title "Gospel according to Matthew."?" These conjectures were 
addressed above in the discussion of P64/67, where it was concluded that the 
same scribe penned both texts but that the fragments do not belong to the 
same codex. At least some time passed between the copying of the Gospel of 
Matthew and the penning of the text of Luke.!®* The text of the papyrus is very 
good and is typical of the Alexandrian textual type, especially P5 and Vati- 
canus.!8? Lagrange remarks specifically on the infrequency of harmonization 
in this manuscript.!%° 


‘L'accord avec B est tout à fait frappant.” [The agreement with B is quite striking.] This 
was reaffirmed by Merell, "Nouveaux Fragments," 7-8, and William F. Warren, "The Textual 
Relationships of P4, P45, and P75 in the Gospel of Luke” (ThD diss., New Orleans Baptist 
Theological Seminary, 1983). On pp. 93-94, Warren offers two helpful tables describing the 
textual relationships between P* and P45, P75, N, B, C, D, and W. His analysis confirms that 
there is a close affinity between P^ and B and also between P^ and P75. 

185 Quoted in Merell, “Nouveaux Fragments,’ 6, apparently, according to Gathercole, quoting 
Scheil, “Deux traités de Philon,” iii: “A la suite du quarante-quatriéme feuillet, en guise 
de bourre, je pense, et pour remplir la capacité de la couverture, se trouvaient plusieurs 
fragments de feuillets collés ensemble ..." 

186 Simon Gathercole, "The Earliest Manuscript Title of Matthew's Gospel (BnF Suppl. gr. 1120 
ii 3/P*),’ NovT 54 (2012): 209-235, 221. 

187  Gathercole, “Earliest Manuscript Title,” 209-235. 

188 See also Carsten Peter Thiede, “Notes on P^ = Bibliothèque Nationale Paris, Supplemen- 
tum Graece 1120/5,” TynBul 46 (1995): 55-57, for a few additional notes on P^. 

189 See Hernandez, “Early Text of Luke,” 124-126. 

190 Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 123. In his note on the readings of P^, Head, "Observations," 
124, does not ascribe any variants to harmonization. 
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6.1.2 Harmonizing Variants 
TABLE 2.9 Harmonizing variants in P4 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 6:3 Ste éretvacev abtog xal ol peT’ adtod —-°b vtec Mark 2:25, L 191 
oövteç Matt 12:3 
Luke 6:5 xüpióc ^écxty tod caBBertov ó viòç tod “atv ó ulóç x00 Mark 2:28 P Lacl92 
avOpwmovt avOpwrov xai tod 
cogdcov 
Luke 6:7 TrapeTnpodvto 8£ adTOV ol ypaypa- l'Oeporreücet Mark 3:2 VL 195 
tec xal ol Papioatot el ev TH codo 
"Ceoamevet 
6.1.3 Comment 


Luke records that on one particular Sabbath, some Pharisees confronted Jesus 


because his disciples were plucking grain. Jesus reminds the Pharisees that 


when David and his companions were hungry, David himself transgressed 
some regulations. In Luke 6:3, Jesus says, “Then [David] hungered, and those 
who were with him" (öte ¿neivagev adto¢ xal ol wet’ eco övteç). Some manu- 


scripts of Luke contain the participle óvcec, but it is absent from many others.194 
It is unclear whether the participle existed in the autograph of Luke, but, if 
it is secondary, it cannot have entered the tradition by harmonization since 
övteç does not appear in the Markan and Matthean parallels.!% It is more likely 
that the longer reading is earlier and that the participle was omitted frequently 


191 


192 


193 


194 
195 


P^NBDLWXO f! 22 33 69 18 124 131 157 205 209 213 435 579 700 788 892 1210 12.41 1443 


1582 2542. Tischendorf, IGNTP, Merk, and Souter include övteç in their editions without 
brackets. 

The reading of xai in P^ is contested, but it is the transposition of the two phrases that is 
important here. Manuscripts with ó vióc tod àv0porou before tod oaßßdrtov include: P4lac 
ADEHKLMUXTAOA*II VY Q 027 0233 f! f? 28 33 118 157 180 205 565 579 597 700 
892 1006 1010 1071 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 2542 WM. Tischendorf, 1GNTP, and Merk 
prefer this order. Manuscripts with tod oaßß&tov before ó vióc tod avOpo mov include: N B 
W 1241. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 117, prefers this reading. I. Howard Marshall, The 
Gospel of Luke: A Commentary on the Greek Text, NiGTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978), 
233, suggests that the majority reading is an assimilation to Mark. 

P4 B K M U X 033T AOA f! f? 2 28 33 157 579 700 892 1006 1071 1241 1342 1424 1506 M. 
IGNTP and Souter prefer 0epomebcet. 

Manuscripts with óvcec include: A C KM UT A A II V f” 2 28 56510711424 M. 

In manuscripts of Mark, övteç appears in D. Another manuscript has ñooy (A). No manu- 
scripts of Matthew include óvcec. 
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either because it was regarded as superfluous or because the scribe was influ- 
enced by the version of the sentence in Mark or Matthew.!°° It is easier to 
account for the disappearance of the word in many documents than for its 
appearance in a fair number of manuscripts from separate textual families. 

At the end of the pericope (Luke 6:5), Jesus says, “Lord of the Sabbath is 
the Son of Man" (xúpuóç &extv 100 caBBdtov ó vids tod dv@pwrov). In Luke, three 
important, early manuscripts (X B W) place the predicate toô caßß&tov before 
the subject ó viòç tod àvðpwnov. The vast majority of manuscripts, however, 
place the subject 6 vióc tod dvOporrov before the predicate tod caBBdtov. The 
latter is an easier reading, since the predicate follows the subject, and is likely 
secondary. Even so, one cannot be sure which reading is older. 

The parallels of this verse are not identical to each other. In Mark 2:28, the 
subject ó viòç tod d&vépwnov always comes before the predicate tod cabhdtou 
(i.e. xúpióç Eottv ó viòç Tod avOpwmoV xai toô caßßátov). In Matthew 12:8, the 
predicate tod caßß&tov comes before the subject ó viòç zo0 avOpwmov.!9? With 
reference to the variant readings in Luke, harmonization to Mark could account 
for one reading and harmonization to Matthew for the other. The major prob- 
lem with the latter supposition is that the few manuscripts of Luke with the 
"Matthean" order include Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, and Washingtonianus, three 
important manuscripts from two text types. It is difficult to account for their 
independent adoption of the more difficult reading. Alternatively, it is quite 
easy to imagine scribes amending the more difficult reading to the easier form 
found in Mark. 

To complicate the issue further, in P* the reading is a matter of reconstruct- 
ing the lines in a lacuna. The first words of Jesus’s statement are there, but 
the next lines are missing. In reference to the difficulty of this place in the 
manuscript, Jean Merell says, “The dislocation of the papyrus makes the read- 
ing of this passage particularly difficult." According to Merell, the text of Luke 
6:5 in P^ reads, "Lord, even of the Sabbath, is the Son of Man" (xüptóc ¿otv 
xoi Tod caBBatov ó vió tod dvOpomov), the same order found in Matthew but 
with Mark’s emphatic xai. The xai is emended for the sake of space. The line 
would be somewhat too short without its addition. Skeat agrees with Merell's 
reconstruction, as do Comfort and Barrett, whose transcription differs only in 


196 So Marshall, Luke, 231. See also Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 122. 

197 Manuscripts of Matthew with variants corresponding to the Markan text include: f1 33 
157 788 1424. 

198 Merell, “Nouveaux Fragments,” 20: "La dislocation du pap. rend la lecture de ce passage 
particuliérement malaisée." 
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the omission of xai.!99 Alternatively, Tommy Wasserman asserts that the recon- 
structed text should read: xópióc gotw ó vidg Tod &vôpwnov xai Tod caPdtov, the 
Markan order with xat.2° 

Ultimately, I agree with Metzger that the older reading in Luke is the more 
difficult one with predicate before subject. Scribes harmonized the more dif- 
ficult reading to Mark's easier version and some added Mark's xai. Given the 
requirements of space, I agree that the conjunction should be included in the 
text of Luke in P4 and therefore reconstruct the remaining lines in P^ with 
Mark’s text. It is unlikely that the scribe picked up Mark’s xai but failed to 
adopt his word order, as Merell suggests. Such a reading never appears in the 
manuscripts. 

In Luke 6:7, the scribes and Pharisees wait to see “if [Jesus] heals (8e9a7evet) 
on the Sabbath.” The present tense verb suggests an ongoing or habitual prac- 
tice. In Mark 3:2, the scribes and Pharisees watch Jesus on Sabbath days to see 
“f he will heal (Gepamevcet).”2°! The future tense draws attention to this single 
encounter. The Matthean storyline is quite different, with the opponents ask- 
ing Jesus directly “whether it is lawful to heal on the Sabbath" (ei é€eotw «oic 
cd BBacty Sepametcat). P* contains the Markan future tense Sepametcet instead 
of the expected Lukan present tense verb Sepamevet. It is very likely that the 
scribe was influenced by the parallel in Mark 3:2.2 

P^ is an example of a tightly managed text. It is truly remarkable that a 
manuscript containing about ninety verses exhibits only three harmonizing 
readings, one of which is hypothetical. We have already examined several far 
shorter manuscripts with this many harmonizing variants and more. Further- 
more, in all three cases each harmonizing reading could have existed in the 
scribes exemplar. That is to say, none is a singular reading, which accords 
with the scribe's apparent discipline in copying. In each case, the variants are 
widely attested in other manuscripts. The scribe of P^ exercised great care in his 
transcription and rarely allowed parallel accounts to affect his transcription of 
Luke. 


199 Skeat, "Oldest Manuscript," 182; and Comfort and Barrett, Text, 65. 

200 Wasserman, "Comparative Textual Analysis,” 8, 17. 

201 Manuscripts of Mark with 6epamevet include: N W A X 072 271 713 788. 

202  Wasserman, "Comparative Textual Analysis," 20, recognizes this variant as a possible har- 
monization. He also suggests that pyyvuct instead of (j£ at 5:37 might be a harmonization 
to Matthew 927, but the verb form is not the same. This would be a singular reading. 
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6.2 P6? (P. Oxy. 2383)—Luke 22:40-41, 45-48, 58-61 

6.2.1 Manuscript 

P8? is a mid third-century fragment from Oxyrhynchus containing passages 
from Luke 22.29? Aland and Aland describe P® as a “very free text” because of 
the number and type of variants. Kurt Aland further notes the text’s affinity 
with Codex Bezae and so characterizes P9? as an early precursor to the D-text. 
Four potential harmonizing variants are considered below, the first of which is 
a notorious New Testament crux. 


6.2.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 2.10 Harmonizing variants in P6? 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 22:42- | "Aeywv matep el BovAct mapeveyne PAÉyov rep el cf. Mark U $205 
44 Todt TO NoTHPlOV an’ god TAHY UNTO Bove napéveyxe 14:36, Matt 
9x Mov AAAA Td cov ywwécOo wpn — toOto TÒ noTH- 26:39 
dé adt@ dyyedog an’ odpavod vı- plov àT’ £go0 Any 
oxbwv adtov xod yevópevoç ev &ywvi ph Tò BEANS pov 
EXTEVETTEPOV TPOTYUXETO xol &yévevo AAAA TO cóv yıvé- 
ó i8pax adtod woel 9póp ot aluatos c0o påny SE adTH 
xataBatvovtes eri thv Yñv &yyeXoc àT’ oùpa- 
vod żvioyúwv avtov 
xoi yevópevoç ¿v 
aywvig exteveote- 
pov MeoTHUXETO 
xal &yévero ó lópoç 
adtod wast 0póp pot 
aipatos xataßai- 
vovtes ë THY Yfjv^ 
Luke 22:45 edpev “xotutouévouç adtovs” Tadbtods xaðevðov- Mark14:37, U Dis 


Luke 22:47 xal “Hyyicev tO Ingod pirjoatadtov? “eyyicag epiAnoev = Mark14:45, L 


TAÇ KOIMWMEVOUG Matt 26:43 


tov Incodv Matt 26:49 


203 For the ed. pr. see Turner, oP, 241-4 and Plate x111. Van Haelst, Catalogue, 154155 no. 422; 
K. Aland, Repertorium, 300; Comfort and Barrett, Text, 471; and Head, “Observations,” 245, 
concur with a third-century dating. 

204 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 471. See also Hernandez, "Early Text of Luke,” 
122-124. 

205 Manuscripts without Luke 22:43-44 include: P75 &<a A B N RT W13* 69 346 473 481579 713 
788 826 1071". Manuscripts without Luke 22:43 include: 124. 

206  P69p, 


s-s206 
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TABLE 2.10 Harmonizing variants in P6? (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 22:61 xai óxeyvrjc0n ó Métpoç tod {phpa- {enpatoc} Matt 26:75, U 207 
Tos} Too xuplou Mark 14:72 
6.2.3 Comment 


P$? is most notable for the absence of Luke 22:42—44 from its text, verses which 
include Jesus's prayer in the garden of Gethsemane that the cup of his future 
suffering might pass from him, the appearance of the strengthening angel, and 
the sweat like drops of blood.2°8 Only v. 42, the prayer that the cup might pass, 
is paralleled in the other Synoptics (Mark 14:36//Matt 26:39). 

Initially, it was believed that the first portion of 22:45 was missing from P6? 
as well. On the basis of this faulty evidence, Turner suggested that the verses 
regarding the angel and sweat of blood (vv. 43-44) were absent from the scribe's 
exemplar and that v. 42 and v. 45a were lost by homoioteleuton. According to 
this view, the scribe's eye jumped from mpooybyeto at the end of v. 41 to mpoa- 
evyy¢ at the end of the first clause of v. 45.2??? Christopher Tuckett regards this 
argument for the omission of vv. 43-44 skeptically, saying, "The evidence for 
the omission of precisely vv. 43-44 in the papyrus is thus somewhat indirect at 
best.’210 

Since Turner’s initial publication of the fragment, Thomas Wayment has 
published a new transcription based on multi-spectral imaging that renders 
the argument for a scribal leap unnecessary.”" Whereas in the initial transcrip- 
tion no letters from v. 45a were discernable, in Wayment's new images one can 
detect traces of two letters from that clause (t and y from tijs). If Wayment's 


207 Manuscripts with éypatos include: P69 P75 N B L T X 070 0124 4 5 124 213 348 577 579 892 
1012 1216 1241 1579. Manuscripts with Adyou include: A D KM N U WT A @ A II V 0250 f! 
f? 2 28 157 565 700 788 1006 1071 1342 1424 1506 2542 W. Tischendorf, IGNTP, and Merk 
prefer Aóyov. 

208 Hernández, "Early Text of Luke," 123, remarks, "The omission has secured the tiny fragment 
a prominent spot in discussions of Luke's textual history." 

209 Bart D. Ehrman and Mark A. Plunkett, “The Angel and the Agony: The Textual Problem of 
Luke 22:43-44,” CBQ 45 (1983): 401-416; and Head, “Observations,” 245, shared this view, 
though both articles were published before the new transcription of Wayment discussed 
below. 

210 C.M. Tuckett, “The ‘Agony’ in the Garden and Luke's Gospel," in New Testament Textual 
Criticism and Exegesis, 131144. 

211 Thomas A. Wayment, “A New Transcription of P. Oxy. 2383 (P99)," NovT 50 (2008): 350-357. 
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analysis is correct, the missing text includes only vv. 42-44 so that homoioteleu- 
ton is no longer a plausible option.??? Since no other mechanical error can 
account for the lack of these verses, one is left wondering why vv. 42-44 are 
absent from this manuscript and whether harmonization has played a role. 

Kurt Aland is not alone in asserting that this omission was made deliberately. 
There are a variety of opinions as to what might have motivated the scribe to 
omit the episode. For instance, it is possible that the scribe of P®°, and of the 
many other manuscripts that omit vv. 43-44, cut these verses out of the text in 
assimilation to the Markan and Matthean Gethsemane narratives. Bart Ehrman 
and Mark Plunkett discount this possibility, writing, “... Such a procedure of 
omitting entire sentences for the sake of Gospel harmony has no plausible anal- 
ogy.’213 This is not quite true. There are several examples of extensive omission 
that may have involved harmonization." In this instance, however, harmo- 
nization could only account for the omission of vv. 43-44, the angel and the 
sweat of blood, but not for the omission of v. 42, the prayer, which is paralleled 
in Mark and Matthew. Therefore, harmonization does not seem likely in this 
case. 

This variant reading calls into question the originality of the verses.?!5 Ehr- 
man and Plunkett present a compelling argument that vv. 43-44 are an inter- 
polation into Luke created in the second century sometime before 160 CE when 


212 Claire Clivaz, "Some Remarks on Thomas A. Wayment, 'A New Transcription of P.Oxy. 2383 
(P69); ” NovT 52 (2010): 83-87, cites Wayment's article with approval on this point, saying, 
"The hypothesis of an omission of Luke 22:42-45a by homoioteleuton between mpoonv- 
xeto at the end of 22:41 and npoctuyr in 22:45 is now definitively put aside" Wayment 
is not unrealistically confident in this reading, based as it is on the traces of two letters. 
In Thomas A. Wayment, “P.Oxy. 2383 (P9?) One More Time,” NovT 54 (2012): 288-292, he 
writes regarding Clivaz's support of his transcription at this point, "The certainty, is, how- 
ever, somewhat premature because it is based only on three secure letters of l. 3 and faint 
traces of two letters in l. 4" 

213 Ehrman and Plunkett, “The Angel and the Agony,’ 404. They say even more directly, "Such 
arguments based on Synoptic harmonization really lead nowhere.’ 

214 See, for instance Luke 22:51 and 22:61a in MS 0171 or Matthew 16:2b-3 and Luke 8:43 in 
Codex Vaticanus. See also the lengthy variant in Mark 10:30 in Codex Sinaiticus. One can- 
not be certain that harmonization was the exclusive cause of these omissions, but each 
reading shows that extensive omission under the influence of parallel material ought not 
to be discounted. 

215 Among scholars who find the verses original are: Bovon, Luke, 3197-198; Marshall, Luke, 
831-832; Raymond E. Brown, The Death of the Messiah: From Gethsemane to the Grave, A 
Commentary on the Passion Narratives in the Four Gospels, 2 vols., ABRL (New York: Dou- 
bleday, 1994), 180-186; and Darrell L. Bock, Luke, 2 vols., BECNT (Grand Rapids: Baker, 
1994-1996), 1763-1764. Scholars who deem the verses secondary include: Ehrman and 
Plunkett, “The Angel and the Agony;” Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel according to Luke, 
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Justin Martyr cited the passage (Dial. 103.8).?16 The situation is complicated by 
the fact that "it is likely that some later scribes deleted the verses in question 
from exemplars that had them, while other scribes added them to exemplars 
that did not.”?!” There are theological rationales for both omission and inter- 
polation.?!8 Therefore, Ehrman and Plunkett ask which makes sense given the 
theological climate of the second century. They are of the opinion that inter- 
polation is more likely given that orthodox Christians were confronted with 
several manifestations of Docetic Christology in the second century. The cre- 
ation and inclusion of a passage that emphasized Jesus's emotional turmoil and 
human anxiety in the face of death, especially in the midst of Luke's passion 
narrative, which stresses Jesus's control, was a useful tool for combatting those 
who believed Jesus only seemed to have a human body. Ehrman and Plunkett's 
argument, based on external textual evidence as well as the internal coherence 
of the passage with Lukan themes, shows that Luke 22:43—44 was not original to 
Luke but was added for dogmatic reasons. Greg Sterling concurs, stating, "The 
best explanation is that a second-century scribe included itto accentuate Jesus' 
humanity over against those who might have used the absence of Jesus' emo- 
tions in this text to call his humanity into question."?19 

This explanation accounts only for the latter two of the three verses. How 
has v. 42 been lost from P®? Claire Clivaz posits that the omission of vv. 42— 
44 in P® may be a witness to a Marcionite version of Luke.??° She writes, “P69 
is not to be treated as a witness to the inclusion or omission of vv. 43-44, but 
represents, in my opinion, a third and alternate view of the Lukan pericope of 
the Mount of Olives. That is, P® reflects a textual tradition that consciously 
omits the longer passage of Luke 22:42-45a (or Luke 22:42, 45a).”22! She goes on 


2 vols., AB 28—28a (Garden City, Ny: Doubleday, 1981-1985), 1443-1444; and John Nolland, 
Luke, 3 vols., WBC 35a-c (Dallas, Word Books, 1993-2000), 22080-1081. 

216 Ehrman and Plunkett, “The Angel and the Agony,’ 401-416, argue on a variety of fronts, 
including the absence of the verses in many manuscripts, the special marks associated 
with the passage in some manuscripts of Luke, and the dislocation of the verses to 
Matthew in some manuscripts. 

217 Ehrman and Plunkett, “The Angel and the Agony,’ 407. 

218 With regard to omission for doctrinal reasons, Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “Papyrus Bodmer xiv: 
Some Features of Our Oldest Text of Luke,” cBQ 24 (1962): 170-179, 178, demurs, “But it 
is impossible to ascribe to these relatively unimportant heretics such influence on the 
Gospel text, that they would be responsible for the widespread omission." 

219 Greg Sterling, "Mors philosophi: The Death of Jesus in Luke,” HTR 94 (2001): 383-402. 

220 Claire Clivaz, “The Angel and the Sweat Like ‘Drops of Blood’ (Lk 22:43-44): P® and f", 
HTR 98 (2005): 419-440. 

221  Clivaz, "The Angel and the Sweat,’ 427. This article was written before Wayment's new 
reconstruction. In her later article she recognizes the presence of v. 45a in P®. 
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to show that Jesus’s request that the cup might pass from him was shocking to 
second-century readers who expected heroes to be valiant and stoic in the face 
of death. While Clivaz’s overall assessment that the omission of all three verses 
belongs to a Marcionite context is not entirely persuasive, her points regarding 
the omission of v. 42 as eliminating an easily misunderstood passage are con- 
vincing. The same impulse to omit mention of Jesus’s emotional turmoil in the 
“angel and agony” scene is at work removing the fear and weakness exhibited 
by his desire to escape his suffering. 

Another important variant in P$? is the odd version of Luke 22:45. In P99, this 
verse appears to say, "Coming to the disciples he found them sleeping sleeping 
(sleepily?) from grief" (£A0v npóc Tods Labytas ebpev adtods xabedSovtas xor- 
pwpévovçs). The correct reading in Luke reads, “He found them sleeping" (edpev 
xoiuwpévovç adtovs). Head states that this singular reading “appears to be a 
case of harmonisation to the synoptic parallels” since both Matthew 26:40 and 
Mark 14:37 read xa8evdovtas instead of xotuouévouç.222 This was the standard 
explanation of this reading until Wayment provided a new transcription ren- 
dering the reading inaccurate. According to the new transcription, the line has 
"disciples sleeping" (aðnTtàçş xotuwpevouc). Clivaz, who is mostly critical of Way- 
ment' interpretation and explanation of the transcription, agrees with him on 
this point since it makes a “coherent sentence" out of an odd double construc- 
tion with synonyms for sleep.223 In light of the new text, harmonization, which 
had been all but certain, is no longer necessary. Indeed, it seems that harmo- 
nization influenced Turner's reconstruction.224 

Although the previous two readings did not ultimately involve harmoniza- 
tion, the variant in Luke 22:47 likely does. Luke records, “And [Judas] came near 
to Jesus to kiss him" (xai Hyyicev TO Ingo poa adtov). Judas comes to Jesus in 
order to kiss him, but Jesus prevents him from doing so.225 At least, if Judas was 
successful in kissing Jesus, it is not explicit in Luke.226 Both Mark and Matthew 
use a finite verb to describe Judas’s action: “And he kissed him" (xal xateptAygev 
adtév). In the text of Luke in P9? the force of the verb has moved from intent, 
signified by the infinitival form, to action, as seen in the aorist. His account then 
reads, “Coming, [Judas] kissed Jesus" (£yytcot epiAnaev tov Incobv). This sort of 


222 Turner, OP, 24:3, draws attention to the Synoptic parallels in his note on the verse. 

223  Clivaz, “Some Remarks,” 84. 

224 Turner did express hesitance in his reconstruction, but eight letters of the suspect phrase 
are presented without the underdots that signify uncertainty. 

225 Joel B. Green, The Gospel of Luke, NICNT (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997), 783. See also 
Luke Timothy Johnson, The Gospel of Luke, sp 3 (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1991), 
352; and Fitzmyer, Luke, 21450. 

226  SoNolland, Luke, 3:1088. 
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harmonization is not of the strictly textual sort since the phrase is not identical 
to the parallels, but the message is equivalent and amounts to a contextual or 
imaginative assimilation. The scene unfolding in the scribe’s cognitive exem- 
plar, in which Judas does in fact kiss Jesus, is that which he copies onto his 
papyrus, but it is not in fact the Lukan scene. 

In Luke 22:61, after he denies knowing Jesus, Peter remembers “the word of 
the Lord” It is unclear whether the term Adyov or ġńpatoç was used in the orig- 
inal text of Luke. The best and oldest manuscripts, including the early papyri 
P6? and P75, attest the presence of the synonym óñueroç, which corresponds to 
Matthew 26:75 and Mark 14:72. In reference to the same reading in Codex Vati- 
canus, Hoskier suggests that the reading found in the majority of manuscripts 
(Aóyov) may in fact be older and that the alternative reading (Matos) arrived 
later by harmonization.??” This is possible, but in this case the external evi- 
dence for pyuatos in Luke is compelling so that harmonization to Synoptic 
parallels is not likely. The term Aóyov found in the majority of manuscripts 
arrived by harmonization to general usage or for stylistic reasons. 

P6? contains a variety of interesting readings, but better-quality images and 
a new transcription have shown that two of the most distinctive readings are 
not quite what they appeared to be. It has been demonstrated that the reading 
with the doubly-sleeping disciples is non-existent and the absence of verses 
recording Jesus's activities in the garden is not a result of assimilation. Only one 
reading in P$? can be attributed to harmonization, and that of the imaginative 
rather than textual variety. This evidence supports Clivaz's call to reevaluate 
the classification of the text as "paraphrastic."228 


227 Herman C. Hoskier, Codex B and Its Allies: A Study and an Indictment, 2 vols. (London: 
Bernard Quaritch, 1914), 1:268. See also Carlo M. Martini, Il problema della recensionalita 
del codice B alla luce del papiro Bodmer xiv, AnBib 26 (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
1966), 131. 

228  Clivaz, "The Angel and the Sweat,'427, responding to Kurt Aland, "Alter und Entstehung 
des D-Textes im neuen Testament: Betrachtungen zu P9? und 0171,’ in Miscellania papiro- 
lógica Ramón Roca-Puig: En el seu vuitanté aniversari, ed. Sabastià Janeras (Barcelona: 
Fundació Salvador Vives Casajuana, 1987), 59-60. In particular, Aland states, “Mit der 
Eingliederung in die Kategorie des paraphrasierenden Textes lósen sich die Probleme, die 
der Text von P9? bisher aufgeworfen hat. Der paraphrasierende Text ändert nach seinem 
Ermessen: durch Zufügungen, durch Kürzungen, durch Ánderungen und Umstellungen 
in den Sátzen, wie und soweit er das für nótig halt.” [Inclusion (of the manuscript) in the 
category of paraphrasing text solves the problems that the text of P9? has raised so far. The 
paraphrasing text changes at its discretion: by addition, omission, alteration, and transpo- 
sition in the sentences, however and as far as he deems necessary. | 
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6.3 Preliminary Summary of Harmonization in Manuscripts of Luke 
Two of the four fragmentary manuscripts of Luke from this century do not 
exhibit harmonization, though if more of their texts survived it is likely that 
some assimilating variants would be found. Of the remaining two manuscripts, 
one (P*) was penned by a careful scribe who did not permit external material 
to influence his transcription. Even the free text of P9? exhibits only one har- 
monizing variant. Given the scarcity of evidence, no firm conclusions can be 
made regarding the external influences that caused alterations in manuscripts 
of Luke. This evidence will be supplemented, though, by an analysis of P75 and 
P45 in the following chapter. 


7 MS 0171: a Manuscript of Matthew and Luke 


MS 0171, covering verses from the Gospel of Matthew and the Gospel of Luke, 
is the earliest majuscule manuscript containing portions of more than one 
Gospel. The manuscript comes from Egypt and is dated by most to the late third 
or early fourth century??? The artifact consists of two vellum leaves with text in 
two columns. Comfort and Barrett describe the script as *reformed documen- 
tary” and suggest that a professional scribe copied the manuscript.230 

The variants in Ms 0171 demonstrate that the text bears a close relationship 
to the text of Codex Bezae. In Matthew, Ms 0171 agrees with Bezae in three sub- 
singular variants. In Luke, Ms 0171 agrees with Bezae in two common harmo- 
nizing readings. Bover has shown a connection between the two manuscripts 
in the text of Luke, claiming, “The Western character of [0171] is an indisputable 
thing."??! Kurt Aland's study of the origin of the D-text points out that instances 
of agreement between Ms 0171 and Bezae away from the standard text (NA?) 
are more than doubled in the Luke text when compared to the Matthew text.232 


229 Comfort and Barrett, Text, 685. Kurt Treu, *Neue neutestamentliche Fragmente der Ber- 
liner Papyrussammlung," APF 18 (1966): 23-38; and Kurt Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste der 
griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments: Zweite, neubearbeitete und ergänzte 
Auflage, ANTF 1 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1994), 34, date the piece “um 300” [about 300]. Mario 
Naldini, Documenti dell' antichità cristiana: Papiri e pergamene greco-egizie della raccolta 
fiorentina (Florence: Felice le Monnier, 1965), 16; and Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 71, date 
MS 0171 to the 4th century. See also Van Haelst, Catalogue, 131—132 no. 356. 

230 Comfort and Barrett, Text, 685. 

231 José M. Bover, “Un fragmento de San Lucas (22,44—63) en un papiro (07) recientemente 
descubierto," EstEcl 4 (1925): 293-305, 300: "El carácter occidental de [o171] es cosa indis- 
cutible." See also Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 71—76. 

232 K. Aland, “Alter und Entstehung," 51, 54. Aland recognizes a connection between the two 
texts, but also notes places where 0171 does not witness the D reading. 
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Aland concludes that Ms 0171 (and P8?) can be regarded as a precursor of the 
D-text, though there is no direct relationship. He also characterizes MS 0171 as 
a “paraphrastic text” of little help in discovering the initial text, but interesting 
in its own right.223 


74 MS 0171 (PS12.124)—Matthew 10:17-23, 25-32 

744 Manuscript 

Kurt Treu published the editio princeps of the Matthew portion of the manu- 
script in 1966.234 The fragment contains about fifteen verses from Matthew 10. 


74.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 2.1 Harmonizing variants in MS 0171 (Matthew) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 10:17 Trapadwaovaw yàp buds cig cvvedpia — "eic Tag ovvaywyáç Luke 2112, P S-s235 
xoi “ev Taig cuverywyatcs? abtdv waott- Mark 13:9 
yaoovow bas 
Matt 1038 xai ext hyepóvaç dé xai Bactrcic NYERoven xat Marki39 VL $236 
oy Onoecbe” ëvexev šuo0 Bacttéwy otaðh- (AbC) 
cege 
Matt 1019 Ly pepiuvýonte "NACH ti anonte "râs HS Markign L S 
Matt 10:29 oùyÌ 800 otpovbia &ooapiov "retro "nwàoðvrar Luke 12:6 P S-s237 
Matt 10:30 — *budv "SE xai al tpixeç ví]; xepoAfjc"  "oMd; budvafter Luke 12:6-7 L s-s238 
Tácou NelOunpevat eictv KEPOANS 
7.1.3 Comment 


In Matthew 10:17, Jesus warns his disciples about the difficult path of disciple- 
ship ahead of them. He says, “For they will hand you over into councils and in 
their synagogues (£v voc cuvarywyats adtHv) they will whip you.” In the parallel 
verse in Mark 13:9, Jesus says the disciples will be handed over “into synagogues” 
(elc cuve yc). Similarly, in Luke 21:12, Jesus says the disciples will be delivered 


233 See Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 95. 

234 Treu, "Neue neutestamentliche Fragmente,” 23-38. 

235 o171D. 

236 The text of D and 111 is nearly identical (ýyepóvwv otaðńoeoðe). Miniscule 485 also has ota- 
Ohoeoðe under the influence of Mark 13:9. 

237 171 D. 

238 orn D. The scribe of Codex Regius (L) inserts úuôv after xepadfc, but retains the first as 
well. 
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“into the synagogues” (elc tag cuvaywydc). The scribe of Ms 0171 has substituted 
Mark’s and Luke's preposition “into” (zig) and an accusative construction for 
Matthew’s preposition "in" (£v) and a dative construction. Since the scribe has 
also adopted the direct article té¢, harmonization to Luke's version of the say- 
ing is probable.239 The scribe did not intend complete assimilation because he 
has retained the uniquely Matthean reference to the synagogues as “their syn- 
agogues" (Tag cuvaywyac aùtðv).240 

Another possibility in this case is harmonization to immediate context since 
Matthew uses the preposition “into” (cic) in reference to the “councils” (cuve- 
pia) of the previous phrase. The scribe might have been influenced by the first 
use of the preposition and so duplicated it in the second phrase. The preposi- 
tion elc is compatible with the first verb, “they will hand over" (mapadwaovet), 
but not with the second verb, “they will whip" (uactrywoovaw). If the scribe 
believed the first verb covered both the councils and the synagogues, he would 
have been compelled to change the preposition. In this case, instead of “for they 
will hand you over into councils and they will whip you in their synagogues,” 
the sentence would be rendered, “For they will hand you over into councils and 
into their synagogues. They will whip you." If the scribe was not looking ahead 
to the second verb, one can easily imagine him reading the sentence in this way. 

In Matthew 10:18, Jesus says, "And before governors and kings you will be 
dragged for my sake" (xai emi nyeudvac dé xal Bactrsic dyOnoeade Evexev e100). In 
the parallel in Mark 13:9, Jesus says, "And before governors and kings you will be 
stood for my sake" (xoi ¿mì vj yeuóvov xai BactAécov otadnoeabe Evexev E100). The 
scribe has conformed to the Markan version of this statement, both in using a 
genitive construction to describe the "governors and kings" and in adopting the 
verb “to stand" (lecwg).24! 

Jesus goes on to say in Matthew 10:19, "Do not worry about how (you will 
speak) or what you will say" (u? ueptvrjowre Ttc H ti Aadńoete). In Mark 13:1, 
Jesus says, “Do not worry beforehand about what you will say" (u? npopepiuvâte 
tt Ao joe). It is the omission of the words “how or" (xg 1j) that is of note 


239 Manuscripts of Luke with tåç include: N B D 157 828. Manuscripts without xác include: A K 
LMUWTAAOIIo102 f! f? 2 33157 565 579 700 892 1006 10711241 1342 1346 1424 1506 
2542 M. IGNTP prefers the anarthrous reading, but the appearance of tac in Vaticanus and 
Sinaiticus is impressive when joined with the testimony of Bezae. The anarthrous reading 
is likely a harmonization to Mark. Treu, “Neue neutestamentliche Fragmente,” 28, suggests 
harmonization. 

240 Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 265, "Die Übernahme von der synoptischen Parallele ist aber 
wahrscheinlicher" [The adoption of the synoptic parallel is more likely.] 

241 Treu, "Neue neutestamentliche Fragmente,” 28; and Nolland, Matthew, 421, posit harmo- 
nization. 
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here. In Ms 0171, the scribe has omitted this phrase in harmonization to Mark 
13:11. Min considers it more likely that the scribe has harmonized to immediate 
context since the second clause of Matthew 10:19 ends with the phrase “what 
you will say” (ti AwAnoete) and does not reference how you will speak.?*? Har- 
monization to context is plausible, as is assimilation to Mark since the second 
clause in Matthew is not connected directly to the issue of worry, but rather 
with God's provision. 

After announcing impending persecutions and trials, Jesus seeks to reassure 
his disciples with words of comfort. In Matthew 10:29, he says, “Are not two 
sparrows sold (zwAsitat) for a penny?" Luke's wording is slightly different, “Are 
not five sparrows sold (mwAotvtat) for two pennies?” The scribe has changed 
the singular verb in Matthew to the plural verb used in Luke.243 

Finally, in Matthew 10:30, Jesus claims, "And even the hairs of your head 
are all numbered" (dudv dé xoi ai tetyes THs KEPaATS Moa HoLlOuNLEvat elety). 
The scribe has assimilated this clause to Luke 12:7 in two ways.244 First, he 
has transposed the possessive pronoun so that it follows the noun it modi- 
fies (tig xepoÀñç ov). The movement of the pronoun creates a problem for 
the sentence, since 6¢ is a postpositive conjunction and now is forced into first 
position. To remedy this issue, the scribe has made a second alteration: he has 
substituted Luke's conjunction dé for Matthew’s 5é.245 The reverse operation 
also accounts for the word order; if the scribe first replaced 8€ with Luke's dd, 
which takes first position, this would force the pronoun to move and there 
is no permissible place for it until after the noun it modifies. Harmonization 
could have been a factor in both variants, but harmonization in only one vari- 
ant would force the other alteration for the sake of correct grammar. The source 
of this double reading is harmonization to Luke 12:7, but complete assimilation 
was not the goal since the final verb has not been changed. Luke has ypt8unvtcau, 
but the scribe has retained Matthew's vpi€uy uévat cictv. 


242 Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 265. 

243  Wewillsee in the next chapter that the reverse operation occurs in the text of Luke in P^5. 

244 The clause in Luke exhibits very few variants, but manuscripts with jeWynpevant in assim- 
ilation to Matthew 10:30 include: P45 1242*. Additionally, manuscripts with Yjpi&uyjuévot 
ciotv include: D © 124 1071 579 1604 2643. 

245  Thesigla in NA? seem to indicate that budv 8£ is replaced by «Ad and that 0uóv is inserted 
after xe@aArjc. These sigla explain mechanically where the words in the variant are, but 
they obfuscate the reasons as to why the variation has occurred. The conjunction ad 
replaces only àé and dây has been transposed. 
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7.2 


7.24 


MS 0171 (PSI 2.124 )—Luke 22:44-50, 52-56, 61, 63-64 
Manuscript 


The text of Luke in Ms 0171 was first published by E. Pistelli, who dated the 
manuscript to the fourth century.246 A late third- or early fourth-century date 


for the manuscript was suggested above and is accepted by most text critics 
today. 


7.2.2 


Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 2.12 Harmonizing variants in MS 0171 (Luke) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 22:45 T éMav poç TodS uotác Teak Mark 14:37, U s247 
Matt 26:40 
Luke 22:50 xal ènátakev eic tig šË adtav “To Stòv SodAov tod Mark 14:47, P 248 
doytepews Tov SodAov™ APY LEPEWS Matt 26:51 
Luke 22:51 Pámoxpielc 8& 6 "Ingots elmev cate Éoc UAdmoxpiels 8£ ó cf. Mark L $249 


tovtov xai dpåpevoç ToD wtiovldcato ‘Inoodcelnevédte 14:47, Matt 
adtovs Ews ToÚTou xai 26:51 

å pápevoç tod wrtiov 

idoato abtévs 


Luke 22:53 xa8’ Hugpav2° óyroç uou "pE bpv ned’ budv® Matt 26:55 L $-s251 
ev TÔ leo@ 
Luke 22:54 ó dé Hétpo¢ nxoAovbet T paxpóðev Tàmó Mark 14:54, P aoe 
Matt 26:58 
Luke 22:61 "xal otpagpeiç ó xÚptoç eveBAeev te "xal otpageiç ó cf. Mark P S-s, 
IIétpo^ xüptoc evéBAeipev 14:72 Or Lac253 
tQ Tétew* Matt 26:74 


246 


247 
248 
249 
250 
251 


252 


253 


G. Vitelli, ed., Papiri Greci e Latini, 11 vols., Pubblicazioni della Societa Italiana per la 
Ricerce dei Papiri Greci e Latini in Egitto (Florence: Enrico Ariani, 1912-1935), 1:2-3. See 
also Charles Wessely, "Les Plus Anciens Monuments du Christianisme Écrits sur Papyrus: 
Textes Edités, Traduits et Annotés 11,” P018 (1924): 341-511, 452—454. Bover, “Un fragmento 
de San Lucas,” 293-305, reconstructs the text with special attention to the Latin witnesses. 
IGNTP cites P69vid in favor of this reading, as does the ed. pr. Comfort and Barrett and 
Wayment omit the word in their editions. 

PADKMRSWXTAGAIIVY Q 0171 f!228124157 565 579 700 1006 10711342 1424 1506 
W. 1GNTP and Souter prefer the order of P75 and 0171 against: X BL T f! 69 346 543 788 
826 828 892 983 1241 2542. 

Marcion also omits this verse. 

0171 (along with D) has tó before xa" Yjuépav. 

0171 579 1338. 

0171 D 047 063 070 o2n A f13 27 69 71157 174 346 472 543 544 554 579 660 692 788 826 828 
983! 1005 1009 1194 1215 1355 1365 1458 1510 2372 2613. 

017! 544. 
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7.2.3 Comment 

The first verses of the fragment narrate the Gethsemane scene immediately 
following the appearance of the comforting angel and Jesus's sweat like blood. 
In Luke 22:45, Luke records, “And after rising from prayer, coming to the dis- 
ciples he found them sleeping from their grief" (xoi &vaotàç and ths npocev- 
XAS EADW npóc voc pabytds ebpev xotutouévouç abtods d7d THs AUmyS). The first 
clause, which explains that Jesus comes to his disciples after rising from prayer, 
is unique to Luke and emphasizes Jesus's separation from his followers. The sec- 
ond clause is paralleled in Matthew 26:40 and Mark 14:37, where it is the first 
clause of the sentence and so begins with the conjunction xat. The scribe has 
inserted an additional xai into the Lukan verse between Luke's two phrases. 
This technically creates a reading that mirrors both Mark and Matthew, but 
with such a negligible variant it is best to say only that the reading might have 
occurred by harmonization. Stylistic concerns could also account for the addi- 
tion of the conjunction in this reading, as could an intention to emphasize the 
two separate actions in the narrative, rising and going, in order to highlight the 
separation between Jesus and the disciples. 

When Jesus is arrested in the Garden of Gethsemane, one of his follow- 
ers attempts to intervene. In Luke 22:50, the evangelist records, "And a cer- 
tain one of them struck the slave of the chief priest" (xoi ém&tagev eic tiç ¿č 
adbtav TOÔ doytepews tov SodAov). The Lukan syntax of the last phrase places 
the accusative object (tov 8o0Aov) after the genitive modifier (tod dpytepéoc). 
In Mark and Matthew, the phrase is reversed (tòv SodAov 100 dpytepews). In fact, 
most manuscripts of Luke favor the “Markan” and "Matthean" order, but several 
early and diverse witnesses have the more difficult reading (N B f'!?). Because 
it is the more difficult reading, is witnessed in multiple text forms, and appears 
early, it is probable that the reading with noun following modifier is older. The 
majority reading, including that found in Ms 0171, arose by harmonization to 
Mark 14:47 or Matthew 26:51.254 

One of the most significant variants in Ms 0171 is the omission of the entire 
episode of the healing of the servant's ear and Jesus's command to cease fight- 
ing (22:51).255 The omission is a singular reading, which suggests that the scene 
was not a matter of controversy or embarrassment for early Christians. Even in 
Codex Bezae, where the text of the passage is very different, the basic elements 
remain the same. The omission cannot be accounted for by any of the typical 
mechanical scribal errors. P.L. Hedley surmises, "It is most improbable that the 


254 The manuscripts of Mark and Matthew are never harmonized to Luke in this regard. 
255 See Pistelli, Papiri Greci e Latini, 1:203, for a discussion of this omission. 
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absence of 51 is accidental.’25° Why, then, has the scribe omitted the episode? 
Harmonization is a strong candidate.?5” Since neither Mark nor Matthew con- 
tains this episode, the scribe may have been in doubt regarding the veracity 
of the account, or at least its suitability in the gospel narrative.25® Addition- 
ally, it is possible that the scribe himself considered this episode a rebuke of 
the disciples. By healing the servant, Jesus effectively reverses the rash actions 
of his disciple and so indirectly rebukes him.?5? Whether by harmonization or 
omission for reasons of embarrassment, some degree of intentionality can be 
postulated for this alteration. The excising of this entire scene cannot have been 
accidental. 

After healing, or in this case not healing, the ear of the servant, Jesus claims 
in Luke 22:53, “Each day I was with you in the temple" (xa6' nuepav övtoç pov 
ued’ budv ev TH (epo). The scribe has omitted the prepositional phrase “with 
you" (ue8’ dây), but his reason for doing so is not clear. If intentional, per- 
haps the scribe was endeavoring to differentiate Jesus from the religious leaders 
who arrested him. The likeliest explanation for the reading, though, is harmo- 
nization to Matthew 26:55, where the phrase does not occur in the earliest 
manuscripts.2°° Based on the transposition of the same phrase in Codex Bezae, 
Bover makes a compelling argument that the words were missing from the 
scribe’s exemplar.29! Whether omitted by the scribe of Ms 0171 or an earlier 
one, harmonization provides an explanation for the phrase's absence in this 
manuscript tradition. 

After Jesus is arrested, he is brought into the house of the high priest. In 
Luke 22:54, the evangelist records, “Peter was following from afar (uaxpóðev).” 
The Markan and Matthean parallels have the preposition "from" (&x6) before 
the adverb “from afar" (maxpóðev).262 The scribe of Ms 0171 is one of many to 
have inserted &ró into the text of Luke, possibly by assimilation, though other 


256 P.L. Hedley, "The Egyptian Texts of the Gospels and Acts,” cQR n8 (1934): 23-39, 188-230, 
193-194. 

257 So Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 74. 

258 So Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 73-74. 

259 Green, Luke, 784. 

260 Many manuscripts of Matthew add npóc opc in harmonization to Mark 14:49. 

261 Bover, “Un fragmento de San Lucas,’ 298, writes, “Por fin, la omissión de ped’ duav en 07 
y su inversion en D puede también explicarse por faltar esta frase en el arquetipo común 
...” [Finally, the omission of e8’ bu@v in 07 and its inversion in D can also be explained by 
the absence of this phrase in the common archetype ...] 

262 In manuscripts of Mark, the preposition is omitted in a few witnesses (L A Y), but none 
of them especially early. In manuscripts of Matthew, the preposition is omitted in quite a 
few texts, including N and C from the fourth and fifth centuries. 
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factors may be at work.?8? In Luke, paxpóðev is found four times (16:23; 18:13; 
22:54; 23:49), and in two instances it is accompanied by the preposition (16:23; 
23:49). Lukan style does not commit to the preposition in this construction, nor 
does it eschew it. The word paxpddev is always accompanied by à%zó in Mark 
(5:6; 8:3; 11:13; 14:54; 15:40) and Matthew (26:58; 27:55). The word is found only 
three other times in the New Testament, each time in Revelation (18:10, 15, 17) 
and each time accompanied by the preposition. Comparison between Mark, 
Matthew, and Revelation demonstrates a preference for the construction &xó 
yaxpddev. So, while harmonization is possible, conformity to general usage is 
just as likely. 

In addition to Luke 22:51, two additional interesting omissions occur in MS 
0171, each one encompassing an entire action. The first comes in Luke 22:61, fol- 
lowing Peter’s last denial. Luke records, “And turning, the Lord looked to Peter” 
(xoi otpapeis ó xúpioç évéBAewev TH IIérpo). This short scene does not occur in 
Mark or Matthew, which may account for its apparent omission in MS 0171.264 
Perhaps the scribe omitted the text because he was unsure how to account for 
the discrepancy between the Gospels. The omitted reading is difficult to con- 
firm, however, given the state of the manuscript at this point.265 

These lines fall within a lacuna of about twenty-one lines. Pistelli, the first 
editor of this manuscript, does not attempt to reconstruct these verses. In the 
reconstruction of Comfort and Barrett, Luke 22:61a has been left out along with 
the final clause of the verse, 22:61c, where the narrator recalls the words of 
Jesus’s prediction of Peter’s denial: “How he said to him, ‘Before the cock crows 
(Qç elev adt®@ Sti npiv &AéxtTopa qoví]- 
gat OMMEPOV &rotpyrjoy pe elc). Pistelli tentatively reconstructs three letters from 


1» 


today, you will deny me three times 


this clause, but only one is fully legible. 

J. Neville Birdsall presents two possible reconstructions.266 In each, the 
entirety of v. 61 is present and v. 59 is the missing piece. Birdsall's argument 
is based on the parameters of space rather than new images or physical evi- 


263 Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 74, affirms harmonization as the cause of this reading. 

264 Swanson does not list 0171 as omitting any part of 22:61, except to mark the final few words 
as illegible in the manuscript. IGNTP lists only 544 as omitting 22:61a and does not list 0171 
as omitting any part of the verse. 

265 Fora full discussion, see Cambry Pardee, "Peter's Tarnished Image: Scribal Polishing in the 
Gospel of Luke (Ms. 0171); Annali di storia dell'esegesi 33 (2016): 151-174. 

266 J. Neville Birdsall, “A Fresh Examination of the Fragments of the Gospel of St. Luke in 
Ms. 0171 and an Attempted Reconstruction with Special Reference to the Recto,” in Altes 
und Neues Testament, vol. 1 of Philologia Sacra: Biblische und patristische Studien für Her- 
mann J. Frede und Walter Thiele zu ihrem siebzigsten Geburtstag, ed. Roger Gryson, VL 24/1 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1993), 212-227. 
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dence. To fit in the amount of available lines, with the number of letters falling 
within an acceptable range, some text must be omitted. Birdsall proposes that a 
scribal leap from same-to-same is likely and so chooses a phrase that is repeated 
in the denial episode. The scribe might have leapt from one instance of Peter’s 
name to the next or, as in his reconstruction, from repeated instances of the 
phrase “Man, (I am/I know) not” (&vOpw7e oix [eit/otda]). The words dvOowne 
ovx occur at the end of v. 58 and a few words into v. 60. Such an operation 
is plausible, but since this portion of the manuscript does not exist, Birdsall’s 
reading cannot be proved. 

It must be admitted that Comfort and Barrett’s reconstruction, omitting two 
clauses from v. 61, is also unsure, but their proposal stands on firmer ground for 
two reasons. First, their suggested reading attempts to reconcile a broken line 
of text where three letters appear (only two are clear). Second, Ms 0171 is not the 
only manuscript to attest such an omission. The admittedly late thirteenth cen- 
tury miniscule 544 also omits v. 61a. Furthermore, it will be shown that there 
is a resonance between the possible omission of v. 61a and the certain omis- 
sions of vv. 51 and 62. Nevertheless, certainty is impossible in this case. If vv. 61a 
and 61c are indeed missing, harmonization could account for their omission. 
Finally, this may be an instance of imaginative assimilation, where the scribe 
has copied the story as he remembered it, without the dramatic gaze of Jesus 
falling upon his faithless disciple. 

Although it does not involve harmonization, the omission of Luke 22:62 is 
worth discussing briefly. This text must also be reconstructed from a lacuna, but 
there is wide agreement between Pistelli, Comfort and Barrett, Birdsall, Aland, 
Swanson, and IGNTP that v. 62 was omitted from Ms 0171.267 This is the only 
Lukan manuscript to remove completely the scene of Peter’s bitter weeping: 
"And going outside he wept bitterly” (xai e&eAOwv ZEw ExAavcev mx). Pistelli 
and Mario Naldini go so far as to conclude that these verses do not belong to 
the earliest text of Luke.?6* There is a high degree of resonance between the 
omission of vv. 51 and 62 and the possible omission of v. 61a. All three instances 
are omissions of short clauses encompassing an entire event. In two cases the 
action is unique to the Gospel of Luke: the healing of the servant’s ear and 
Jesus’s gaze upon Peter. This in itself forms a pattern that suggests a degree of 
intentionality on the part of the scribe. Bover shows that both v. 51 and v. 62 


267 See Pistelli, Papiri Greci e Latini, 2:22—23, for a discussion of this omission, especially in 
connection to the omission of 22:51. Pistelli submits that the two omissions cannot be 
random. 

268  Pistelli, Papiri Greci e Latini, 2:23; and Naldini, Documenti, 16. 
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are omitted in many Latin versions, to which the D-text has an affinity.269 One 
further observation is important. 

All three of these significant omissions deal directly or indirectly with the 
disciple Peter. In the latter instances, Peter’s connection to the denial pericope 
is explicit. Peter's connection to the episode of the servant's ear is not explicit 
in the Synoptic Gospels, but in John 18:10 the attacker is explicitly identified as 
Simon Peter and it is most improbable that a scribe copying Gospels in the late 
third century would not have been aware of this tradition. It seems, then, that 
the scribe of Ms 0171 favored Peter and desired to remove certain episodes that 
might shame the great apostle. I have expanded upon this point elsewhere.2” 
In the first case, Jesus undoes Peter’s violent action; in the second, Jesus wit- 
nesses Peter's final denial; and in the third, Peter's weakness and shame are 
displayed in tears. The scribe of Ms 0171 became more than a mere copyist as 
he altered his manuscript to protect, or restore, Peter's image. 


7:3 Harmonization in MS 0171 

MS 0171 is an exceedingly interesting document exhibiting unique versions of 
passages in Matthew and Luke. Given the evidence, especially the two major 
omissions from Luke, it is tempting to classify the scribe as a deliberate har- 
monizer. Min notes, however, that “although he has made particularly many 
harmonizations, he has not systematically aligned the Matthean text with the 
Synoptic parallels. The Markan text (Mk 13.9) and the Lukan text (Lk 12.6-7) 
are not reproduced here, rather only a few words have occasionally been bor- 
rowed from them."?"! The very fact that the text of Matthew contains variants 
harmonizing to Mark and Luke and that the text of Luke contains variants 
harmonizing to Matthew and Mark shows that the scribe did not deliberately 
favor one Gospel over another. It is clear, however, that all three Gospels were 
read and copied in his community and that occasionally the parallel version of 
material being copied affected the scribe's transcription of the text at hand. 


269 Bover, "Un fragmento de San Lucas,” 295. 

270 Full argumentation in support of this point is presented in Pardee, "Peter's Tarnished 
Image.” 

271 Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 265: “Er hat aber, obwohl er besonders viele Harmonisierun- 
gen vorgenommen hat, den matthdischen Text keineswegs systematisch an die synoptis- 
che Parallele angeglichen. Der markinische Text (Mk 13,9) und der lukanische Text (Lk 
12,6—7) sind hier nicht reproduziert, sondern nur ein paar Wörter gelegentlich von ihnen 
entliehen worden." 
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8 Harmonization in Fragmentary Second- and Third-Century 
Manuscripts of the Synoptic Gospels 


In the second- and third-century manuscripts of the Synoptics there is evi- 
dence of harmonization toward Matthew, Mark and Luke. This is especially 
true of the Gospels of Mark and Luke since the majority of manuscripts avail- 
able in this period are witnesses of Matthew. Nevertheless, it is evident that 
despite Matthew’s prominence, scribes could not escape the sway of Mark and 
Luke. 

The majority of harmonizing variants are substitutions (56.3 percent) rather 
than additions (6.3 percent), omissions (37.5 percent), or transpositions. While 
not as innocuous as transpositions, substitutions generally leave the text intact, 
altering primarily word forms rather than words themselves. As we will see, 
substitution continues to be the most common form of harmonization 
throughout the first four centuries. Related to this is the fact that scribes did 
not typically alter entire sentences or even phrases by harmonization. In fact, 
many assimilating variants affect only one word (50 percent). This observation 
also holds true in later centuries as well and supports the proposal that har- 
monization was rarely a deliberate activity, since such an agenda would result 
in longer and more frequent alterations. Rather, harmonization was a reflex- 
ive habit activated when the text being copied triggered memories from the 
scribe’s cognitive exemplar and his familiarity with different versions of the 
material at hand. 

Finally, upon the basis of the evidence available, which is admittedly limited, 
partial, and accidental, scribes seem to have been prone to altering the words 
of Jesus (62.5 percent) with parallel material far more frequently than the evan- 
gelists’ narratives (18.8 percent). This trend continues in later centuries, likely 
because the words of Jesus were shared and even memorized more often than 
the wording of the narration in any individual Gospel. The scribes valued Jesus's 
words more than the narrative frame in which they were set. Because they paid 
them greater heed and committed many of them to memory they were more 
susceptible to allowing parallel versions to affect their transcriptions. 

In the next chapter we will see that the patterns established in these frag- 
ments hold true in more extensive manuscripts from the same period. 


CHAPTER 3 


Extensive Manuscripts of the Third Century 


1 P* (P.Bodmer xiv and xv): a Manuscript of Luke and John 
L1 P75—Passages from Luke! 
114 Manuscript 


P75 is one of the oldest, best preserved, and most comprehensive of the papyrus 
manuscripts of any book of the New Testament. The seventy-two extant leaves 
contain extensive passages from the Gospel of Luke (P-Bodmer 14) and the 
Gospel of John (P.Bodmer 15).? Scholars have speculated that the manuscript 
may have originally been a four-gospel codex or one volume of a two-codex col- 
lection accompanied by a codex of Matthew and Mark.? The papyrus is dated 
by most to the early third century, though some have proposed the late second 
century as a possibility.* While its exact place of origin is unknown, the artifact 
likely came from southern Egypt.5 

The copyist has been characterized as a professional scribe because of his 
skillful calligraphy and the control with which he transmitted his text. Victor 


1 P.Bodmer xiv contains Luke 318-22; 3:33-4:2; 4:34-5:10; 5:37—6:4; 6:10-7:32; 7:35-39, 41-43; 
1:46—9:2; 9:4—1735; 17:19-18:18; 22:4-24:53. 

2 For the ed. pr. see Victor Martin and Rodolphe Kasser, eds., Papyrus Bodmer xiv: Evangile 
de Luc chap. 3-24 (P7*), vol. 1 of Papyrus Bodmer x1v-xv: Evangiles de Luc et Jean (Cologny- 
Geneva: Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 1961). Kurt Aland, “Neue neutestamentliche Papyri 11, NTS 
u (1964): 1-21, esp. 5-13, provides a collation of readings. Several years after his 1964 article, 
Aland published transcriptions of a few additional fragments in “Neue neutestamentliche 
Papyri 111,” NTS 22 (1976): 375-396. Bruce Manning Metzger, "The Bodmer Papyrus of Luke and 
John,’ ExpTim 73 (1962): 201-203; and Marchant A. King, “Notes on the Bodmer Manuscript of 
Luke,’ BSac 122 (1965): 234-240, provide basic introductions to the manuscript. See also Van 
Haelst, Catalogue, 147-148 no. 406. 

3 Skeat, “Origin of the Christian Codex,” 80-81, believes it possible that P75 “is in fact the sec- 
ond half of a four-Gospel codex.’ The first half would have consisted of a single-quire with 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. In “Oldest Manuscript,’ 189, Skeat entertains the possibil- 
ity that they may have been two separate volumes rather than a single two-quire codex. 

4 K. Aland, Repertorium, 309; Royse, Scribal Habits, 615; and Philip W. Comfort, Early Manu- 
scripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament (Wheaton, IL: Tyndale House, 1990), 63, 
prefer a date ca. 200. Martin and Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer x1v, 13, date the manuscript between 
175 and 225 CE on paleographical grounds. 

5 George Dunbar Kilpatrick, “The Bodmer and Mississippi Collection of Biblical and Christian 
Texts,” GRBS 4 (1963): 33-47, 34, suggests the Bodmer collection may have been composed 
somewhere between Panopolis and Thebes. 
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Martin and Rodolphe Kasser describe his script as “a pretty, vertical uncial, ele- 
gant and neat.”6 The layout of the text is consistent with wide margins. The clear 
handwriting, the size of the manuscript, and the presence of section divisions 
indicate that the codex may have been used for public reading." The text and 
craftsmanship are excellent, leading Sarah Edwards to propose that the scribe 
was working in the "renowned scriptorium at Alexandria." The scribe has also 
been characterized as a Christian. The substantial number of harmonizing vari- 
ants demonstrates that the scribe was well acquainted with Gospels other than 
Luke and John. The use of nomina sacra further indicates his identity as a Chris- 
tian. 

Martin and Kasser were the first to note that the Bodmer papyrus shares sim- 
ilarities in text division with Codices Bezae and Washingtonianus.? Despite this 
shared feature, the Western and Pre-Caesarean text types are not the primary 
textual affinity of the papyrus.!? As Martin and Kasser suggest, and others have 
confirmed, the text of P75 is a forerunner of the Alexandrian type exhibited 
most definitively in Codex Vaticanus.! Carlo Martini argues that Codex Vati- 
canus is not a direct descendant of P*5, but he does allow that there is enough 
textual affinity between the two to indicate that they shared a common ances- 
tor.? Calvin Porter concludes that claims that Codex Vaticanus represents a 


6 Martin and Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer X1v, 13: “L écriture est une jolie onciale verticale, élé- 
gante et soignée ...” 

7 Comfort and Barrett, Text, 503. 

8 Sarah Alexander Edwards, “P75 under the Magnifying Glass,” NovT 18 (1976): 190-212, 196. 
Edwards’s study focuses on the John portion of the manuscript (P.Bodmer xv). 

9 Martin and Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer XIV, 14-16. 

10 The term "Pre-Caesarean" will be defined in full in the section below on the text of Mark 
in P45, For now it is enough to say that the text of this type is found especially in P45 and W 
and to a much lesser degree in the other manuscripts typically identified as “Caesarean” 
(e.g. O 565). 

11 See further Fitzmyer, “Papyrus Bodmer XIV,” 170-179; Ernest Cadman Colwell and Ernest 
W. Tune, "Method in Establishing Quantitative Relationships between Text-Types of New 
Testament Manuscripts,’ in Studies in Methodology, 56-62, 59-61; Martini, Il problema; 
John E. Hartley, “Textual Affinities of Papyrus Bodmer xiv (P75), EvQ 40 (1968): 97-102, 
who posits an equally close relationship with T; Jean Duplacy, “P75 (Pap. Bodmer xIv-xV) 
et les formes les plus anciennes du texte de Luc,’ in L'Évangile de Luc: Problémes littéraires 
et théologiques, ed. Frans Neirynck, BETL 32 (Gembloux: Duculot, 1973), 111-128; Edwards, 
“Magnifying Glass,’ 190—212; and Warren, "P4, P45, and P75,” 137-166. 

12 Martini, Il problema, 148. See also Gordon D. Fee, “P75, P66, and Origen: The Myth of 
Early Textual Recension in Alexandria,” in Studies in the Theory and Method, 247—273, 251— 
256; Barbara Aland, "Neutestamentliche Handschriften als Interpreten des Textes? P75 
und seine Vorlagen in John 10,’ in Jesu Rede von Gott und ihre Nachgeschichte im frühen 
Christentum, ed. Dietrich-Alex Koch, Gerhard Sellin, and Andreas Lindemann (Gütersloh: 
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deliberate fourth-century recension must now be laid to rest since the type of 
text found in Vaticanus can now be dated at least as early as the early third 
century.? Fee states even more emphatically that the studies of Porter and 
Martini demonstrate that “there is no longer any possibility that B reflects a 
late-third/early-fourth-century recension in any sense of that term.”!+ 

P75 is now regarded as one of the earliest and best texts of Luke in the Alexan- 
drian tradition. The text diverges in some striking ways from other Egyptian 
representatives of the Gospels. Fitzmyer, for instance, notes the lack of a close 
relationship between P” and P^5, the only other extensive, pre-fourth-century 
papyrus containing Luke. He writes, "The fact that both P45 and P?5 stem from 
Egypt in the period prior to the great parchment uncial mss., and yet do not 
agree in their peculiar readings, gives evidence of a fluctuating state of the text 
in that country in the early period." In third-century Egypt there was no stan- 
dardized gospel tradition or controlled process for copying the Gospels without 
corruption. 

Even without a high level of control, it is evident that the scribe of P75 was 
intentional about copying accurately. Fee describes him as "first of all a copyist, 
and apparently one of high integrity with respect to his exemplar.”!® According 
to Colwell, "In P5 the text that is produced can be explained in all its variants as 
the result of a single force, namely the disciplined scribe who writes with the 
intention of being careful and accurate."'7 He further submits that the scribe 
“copies letters one by one,” which reduces the chances for common errors such 
as transposition, although Jongkind has called this claim into question.!? The 


Gütersloher Verlagshaus Gerd Mohn, 1989), 379-397, 381; and Royse, Scribal Habits, 617 
n. 13. B. Aland, *New Testament Textual Research," 26, 23, states, "The text of Codex Vati- 
canus and of P75 derives not from the same source but from an older, well-written text.” 

13 Calvin Porter, “Papyrus Bodmer xv (P75) and the Text of Vaticanus," BL 81 (1962): 363-376, 
375. Porter's study is restricted to the text of John in P75, but his conclusion is applicable 
to the text of Luke as well. 

14 Fee, “P75, P66, and Origen,” 251. 

15 Fitzmyer, “Papyrus Bodmer XIV; 175. 

16 | Gordon D. Fee, "The Significance of Papyrus Bodmer 11 and Papyrus Bodmer xiv-xv for 
Methodology in New Testament Textual Criticism" (PhD diss., University of Southern 
California, 1966), 214. Similarly, J. Neville Birdsall, *Rational Eclecticism and the Oldest 
Manuscripts: A Comparative Study of the Bodmer and Chester Beatty Papyri of the Gospel 
of Luke,” in Studies in New Testament Language and Text: Essays in Honour of George D. Kil- 
patrick on the Occasion of His Sixty-Fifth Birthday, ed. J.K. Elliott, NovTSup 44 (Leiden: Brill, 
1976), 39-51, regards P75 as “a relatively careful exemplar of a sound philological tradition." 

17 Colwell, “Evaluating Scribal Habits," 117. 

18 Colwell, “Evaluating Scribal Habits,” 16. See also Jongkind, "Singular Readings in Sinaiti- 
cus,” 48-49. 
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scribe's vigilance has resulted in a text with relatively few singular readings or 
variants of any kind, leading Aland and Aland to categorize the textual quality 
as “strict.”!9 

Despite his eminent care, the scribe did make mistakes, many of which seem 
to have occurred under the influence of Synoptic parallels. Royse finds only 
three singular and four sub-singular harmonizations in the text of Luke in P75.20 
Comfort rejects even these, claiming, “Because of his strict control, it is very 
difficult to see where the scribe of P795 engaged in Gospel harmonization.”2! 
Comfort himself finds only one instance of assimilation in a singular reading, 
and that in the text of John. Along these same lines, Fee claims, “When tested 
alone with all other witnesses in Luke 10 and n for variants reflecting possi- 
ble harmonization to Mathew, Mark, or the Lxx, P?5 and B stood alone in their 
‘comparative purity: "?? He counts a total of six assimilations but accepts that 
alternative explanations may account for these variants. It is certainly true that 
there are few singular and sub-singular harmonizing variants in the text, but 
there are a fair number of common assimilating variants that augment their 
numbers and contribute to a better grasp of harmonization as a general phe- 
nomenon. 


11.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 3.1 Harmonizing variants in P75 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 3:22 xai KataBHVvor Só TvEedprer TO &yiov °%ó Matt 3168 P S 
TWPATIXA ElSet WC TEPLTTEPAY ETT” B 
avtov 
Luke 4:35a  gıuwðytı xal EeAVe An’ adtod reg Markr25 P 
Luke 4:35b xal ptipav adtov Td Satpoviov elc TÓ ree Mark 1:26 P 24 


péoov éEfA0ev arr’ adbtod pndév BAd- 
pav adtov 


19 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 101. Royse, Scribal Habits, 839—844, provides 
a collation of singular readings in P75. 

20 Royse, Scribal Habits, 690—692. 

21 Comfort, "Scribes as Readers," 49. 

22 Gordon D. Fee, “Rigorous or Reasoned Eclecticism—Which?;' in Studies in the Theory and 


Method, 124-140, 128. 
23 P5ACEFGHKMQUXTAOAII V o102 2 28 33 157 565 1071 1241 W. IGNTP prefers 
¿t against the combined witness of N B D W and a multitude of additional uncials and 


miniscules. 
24 P75 MT 0102 021110711220 1223. 
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TABLE 3.1 Harmonizing variants in P7 (cont. ) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 6:33 xoi T &ày &yabonorte toùç &yaðono — "áp cf. Matt L Unc?5 
oóvcac opc Tota oiv ydpIC EoTiV 5:46 
Luke 6:49 6 òè dxobcotc xal yh Toman öporóç Trýv Matt 7:26 P 26 
¿otv avOpwnw olxodopnoavtt T oixiav 
ert THY fjv xopiç 6eueAtou 
Luke 7:22 Tupo avaBAemovaw T ywAol nepina- — "xoi Matt 11:5 U Cor?? 
todaw Aenpol xa&apitovcot xat xwpol 
Gxoboucty vexpol &yelpovcot mtwyol 
evayyeriovtat 
Luke 8:5 8 Mev &recev napà THY 686v Kal xate- Tadtd Matt 13:4 L 28 
TatyOny xod và receta TOÔ odpavod 
xatépayev "aÙTó 
Luke 8:7 xoi ëtepov £recev ev Leow TAY xav- Tabtå Matt 13:7 L Unc?9 
0@v xai ovppueioa ai dxavOat dmervi- 
tav adtd 
Luke 8:16 ovdels dé Abyvov pas xavnteraùtòv Piva olelomopsoó- Mark4:21 L Unc?0 
oxevet Y) 0rtoxdtoo KAivys tiðnow GAA’  pevor BAEMWOW TO 
ert Avyvias tIeyow Piva ol eiamopevd- pac 
pevot BAénwo Tò PAS» 
Luke 8:21 6 8& dxoxpielc elev poç “abtods Tadtov Matt 12:48 VL S 
Luke 8:28 tt šuol xat cot °'Ico vie tod Oeod tod °ImooÓ Matt 8:29 P al 
úpiotov 
Luke 8:43 xai yuvi oda £v pocet aïpatoç dard Fiatpots mpocava- | Mattg20 P Unc32 
eTav Swdexa Htt¢ Tiatpots mpooavarw- Atəootoo ov Tov 
daca GXov Tov Biovs odx loxucev àn’ ov^ 
ovdevoc OepomevOf]vot 
Luke 8:52 ph KAaiete “ob yàp? ànédavev AMAA “ovx Mark5:39 P Lac33 
xadevdet 
25 P75 &* B700. Tischendorf, Merk, and NA? prefer yap; IGNTP and Souter prefer the shorter 
reading. 
26 P75 U © 66 83 115 118 158 205 209 480 577 1006 1077 1203 1247 2322 2399. 
27 PB" WOY f? 7 60 69 124 157 159 174 205 229° 267 346 903 954 1195 1241 1346 1424 1542 1604 
1654 1675 1685 2096 2613 2766. 
28 P% B16 211012 1604. 
29 P75 14721009. 
30 P5 B 1574. 
31 P75 DR f! 69 118 205 209 472* 477 579 1005 1012 1071 1195 1200 1203 1365 1579 1582 2096 2372 
2613. 
32 PBD 0279. 
33 P5 AEHKMRSUVT AII 2 28 565 700 1006 1506 2542 M. 
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TABLE 3.1 Harmonizing variants in P?5 (cont. ) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 9:12 mpogeOdvtec 8£ of Sh Sexer etrav4 “tovs ÓyAouc Matt1415 P 35 
avtTa amdAvaOV “TOV dxAov" 
Luke 9:23 el tig BéAEt òniow pov EpyecOat dovyn- “anapvyodcdw Mark 8:34, L 36 
odcbw éavtóv Matt 16:24 
Luke 9:28a — mopoAoov Métpov xoi “Iwdvvyv xai = "Idx Bov xoi Mark 9:2, P 37 
"Iéxcoov* Todvyy Matt 17:1 
Luke 9:28b T &véfw elc tò öpoç mpocedEacban Tat Mark 9:2, P 38 
Matt 17:1 
Luke 9:48 8c żàv SeEytat “todto to mouBlov* ent — td nadiov tod To cf. Matt P 40 
TÔ òvópati pov ¿uë ë£xera 99 18:4 
Luke 10:7 &Etoc yàp ó Epydtyg toO po000 adbtod {torv} Mattio:0 U a 
{éotw} 
Luke 10:15 xoi od Kapapvaotu ph ews odpavod "xoa ron Matt u:23 L Unc42 
bpwbhoy Ewe Tod gov ' xara Bi Bor- 
c6/ov 
Luke 10:21 val 6 mathe Sti obtws *eyeveto eddo- — evdoxin &yévexo Matt 1:26 P 43 
xia £unpoc0Év cov 
Luke 11:14 xai Hv exPaMowv Sayrdviov "xal adtd aai abd tvs Matt 12:22 P 44 
Yiv^ xogóv 
34 P% has xov. 
35 P? N^ 047 28 127 157 229 300 349 407 435 472 478 565 577 669° 1242 1424 1506 1630 2643 
2766. 
36 | P5B'*CMRUWXTAA" fl2 28 69 118 124 157 565 700 788 892 1006 107112411346 1424 
1506 2542 M. IGNTP prefers dnapynadcbw. 
37; PAP Ce D L M X š 5 27 33 71157 213 348 477 892 903 10711194 1216 1220 1342 1458 1579. 
38 P75 G 472 716 827 2643. 
39 P% has dexyrtaut. 
40 =P? D f!1618131205209 579 726 827 1012 1200 1319 1342 1506 1582 2766. 
41 Manuscripts with éottv include: A CK M R° U WYT AO ATI V f! fi? 2 28 33124 5651006 
10711424 1506 2542 WM. Manuscripts without ¿otw include: P75 N B D L R* X E 157 213 248 
372 544 579 700 713* 892 1241 1342. 
42 Manuscripts with xataByoy include: P75 B D (xocofjozt 579) 1342. Manuscripts with xata- 
pigaceoy include: P5N ACEGKLMNRUWXTAOGASII V ons f! f”? 1228 33 
118 157 180 205 565 597 700 892 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1346 1424 1505 1506 1582 M. 
Tischendorf, 1GNTP, Merk, and Souter prefer xooifocOnoy. 
43 Manuscripts with ¢yéveto e089oxía include: X ACEDKMNUWTAOAIlIons f! f? 2 28 
157 565 700 1006 107112411342 1424 1506 2542 M. Manuscripts with evdoxia éyéveto include: 
P45 P75 B C* L X £ V 070 0124 1 33 213 579 892. 
44 Manuscripts without xai adtd ĝv include: P45 P75 N A* B L o211 f11 22 33 118 131 157 205 209 


788 892 1210 12411582* 2542. Souter prefers the shorter reading. Manuscripts with xai aùtò 
jy include: A^ CEFGHKMURWXTAOGAII V f 2 28 69 180 565 579 700 1006 1010 
10711243 1292 1342 1346 1424 1505 1582* M. 
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TABLE 3.1 Harmonizing variants in P?5 (cont. ) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 11:20 ei òè év SaxttAw Oeod {eyw} exBamw {iyo} Matt 12:28 U 45 
TH Õaryóvia doa &pOotoev ip’ DUaC Y) 
Bactreic tod Oeod 
Luke1:24a qoy T tò dxckbaptov mvedpa EEAO T8E Matt 12:43 P 36 
dd Tod QvÜpo mou Stepyetat dt” dvv- 
Spwv tonwv Gytody evaravew xal uy 
evploxov 
Luke u:24b T A€yet boa Tpétpw eic tov olxóv pov TTOTE Matt 12:44 VL T 
80v šËñA0ov 
Luke 11:31 Bacthiooa vótov żyepðhoetar ev TH Tovtmmy Matt 12:42 L Unc^8 
xpícet peta x&v dvdeav Tic YeveQç 
TavTYS Kal KaTAXpIVEt “AdTOUS 
Luke 11:33 ovdeic Avyvov cipas elc xpürtvyv tið- — Fodde D710 TOV Mark 4:21, U 49 
aw {ovde nò Tov Uddtov} GAA’ emi tv — uóótov" Matt 535 
Avxviav 
Luke 11:34 Stav 6 6g Oo óc cov ioc ñ) xat P?5c T6 6p8o óc Matt 6:23 P Cretr°9 
SAOV TO THU TOV PwTElvoy ¿otv ¿nàv gov 
8& T movnpdc f xal T cQ d Gov oxo- 
TELVOV 
Luke 11:48 dpa “Udetupes tote xq) cuvevdoxeite — "uoprupeice Matt 23:31 L 51 
Tots Épyotc TAV NaTEpwv DUA 
45 Manuscripts with ¿yw include: P75 Nc B C (D) LR f13 33 69 124 157 346 372 543 579 788 826 
827 892 983 10711342 1604 2766. Manuscripts without ¿yo include: P5 NF AKNWXT AG 
ATI f! 565 700 1006 1241 1424 1506 W. Tischendorf and 1GNTP prefer the reading without 
yo. 
46 | P^P5DUWXozn 1116 n8 131157 205 209 213 348 443 472 477 544 713 903 983 1005 1009 
1195 1216 1241 1365 1579 1582 1604 1691 2372 2542 2613 2643. 
47 Manuscripts with téte include: P75 Nc» B LX © Ë II 070 0124 33157 579 713 827 892 1012 1071 
1241 1342 1604 2096 2643 2766. Manuscripts without téte include: P45 N* AC D E° GH K 
MUWYTAAY f! f? 2 28 69 124 180 205 565 597 700 788 1006 1010 1243 1292 1346 1424 
1505 1506 2542 M. Tischendorf, IGNTP, Merk, and Souter prefer the shorter reading. 
48  P45P75 2451424. 
49 X Manuscripts without 038€ b76 tov uó8tov include: P45 P75 LT E070 0124 f11 22 69 118131205 
209 660 669 700* 788 1012 1192* 1210 1241 1582 2542. Manuscripts with ovdé o6 Tov uó8tov 
include: X A B C D E G H KM UWA OATI Y f”? (2) 28 33 124157 180 565 579 597 700* 892 
1006 1010 1071 1243 (1292) 1342 1424 1505 1506 M. 
50 {P750} X 213 343 713° 716 1229 2487. I regard the letters as a correction and enclose the entry 
in curly brackets to signify that the reading is hypothetical. 
51 P5ACDKWXTAOAI Y f! fi? 33 565 579 700° 1006 1342 1424 1506 WM. IGNTP prefers 


yaptupeite. Manuscripts with paptupés ¿ote include: N B L 700* 892 1241 2542. 
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TABLE 3.1 Harmonizing variants in P?5 (cont. ) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 


Luke 11:50 ta éxty toh Tò aÎua návtwv TAY "éxyuv(v)duevov Matt 23:35 L Be 
TIPOMY TOV TO TÈXXEXUMÉVOV ATÒ XATA- 


BoÀñç xdopou amd THs yeveds TATS 


Luke 12:29 xal dpets ph Cytette ti pdyyte?3 "xod "H Matt 6:31 P 54 
ti ninte xal yh petewpitecðe 

Luke 12:31 TAHY Cytette THY BactActav Padtod xai Padtod Matt 6:33&% U S 
vaca npootehoetar piv 

Luke 12:43 poxx&ptoc ó SodAog &xelvoc öv Aðwvó —— *obtox noroðvta Matt 24:46 P 55 
xüptoc adtod ebprjcet ^rotoüvca oŬtTwç 

Luke 13:30 xal Sod eiaiv T ëoyator ot £covcot Tot cf. Matt L Unc56 
TESTO! xai eiaiv pÓ ot ol Ecovtar 20:16 
EXTOL 

Luke 13:35a — Aéyw ÕÈ útv od uh "vé pe? fue tonte Matt 23:39 P PA 

Luke 13:35b Ewe “HEet Stes cinnte süÀoymuévoç ó oH Ee Stes Matt 23:39 P Unc®8 
EpXOMEVOS Ev òvópatı xvpiov 

Luke 14:27 Batic od Baotdlet tov otaupdvEavtod "adtod Matt 10:38 P 59 
xai Eoyetat òriow pov où Stvatat eivai 
pov uates 

Luke 14:34 xadòv obv TÒ Gras Edv dE Sxol tò ?xaí Mark 9:50, P 61 
&Xxc90 uopovOf ev tivi dotvehcETaU Matt 5:13 


52 PSNACDEGHKLMSUVWXTAGAIIV f112 28 18 124 157 489 565 579 700 892 
1006 1071 1079 1219 1313 1342 1424 1506 1582* 1604 2542 WM. Tischendorf, IGNTP, and Souter 
prefer ¿xyvvópevov against: P45 B 0233 f!3 33 69 346 372 543 788 826 1241. 

53 Phas qdync6e. 

54  PSADHKMSUWXTAOG AIIV f! f? 2 28 69 124 700 788 1006 10711342 1506 2542 M. 
IGNTP prefers ý. 

55 P4 P75 R (L) X Y ozo f? 71333 60 69157 213 267 346 543 579 788 826 892 983 12411346 1506 
1654 1685. 

56 — P? 179 579 2643 2757". 

57 Manuscripts with pe iSyte include: P5 P5 D EGHLNSUVXTAA YQ f! 2 28 124 157 
565 579 700 892 1006 12411342 1424 1506 2542 W. IGNTP prefers this reading. Manuscripts 
with (été pe include: N A B K M RW O0 II f? 6 27 69 71158 179 265 349 443 472 489 713 726 
788 903 1009 1012 1071 1079 1195 1200 1219 1220 1229 1313 1319 1346 1355 1458 1630 2487 2613 
2643 2766. 

58 P% BLR 892. Souter prefers £uc eire. 

59 Manuscripts with éavtod include: A B Lc M° N W A V 7 16 179 267 343 348 472 477 713 716 
1009 1195 1216 1229 1579 1630 1654 2487 2613 2766. Manuscripts with adtod include: P45 P75 
NDKLI*UOGAII f! f? 2° 28 33 124157 565 579 700 892 1006 10711342 1346 1424 M. 

60 P% has Aa. 

60 | PSAKMRUWTAATII f! f? 2 28 69 443 565 700 713 892 1006 1071 1342 1424 1506 2542 
WM. IGNTP prefers the reading without xai. 
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TABLE 3.1 Harmonizing variants in P?5 (cont. ) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 16:30 ovyt mate ABpadu AAN ¿dv ctc rtd reyep 0h cf. Matt P S 
vexpav “nopevOh poç adtovs petavo- 14:2, 27:64, 
hoovow 28:7 
Luke 17:14 xai iav etrev adtots T mopevbévtec®* p75c/mg T 0£À QO Matt 8:3 VL S, Crctr 
emidelEate Exvtovs tolç iepeüctv xoapioOnce x (AbC) 
ed0ews exabapt- 
cencav 
Luke 17:24 QoTep yao H kotpany dotpdamtovdn ëy TH )uépa Matt 24:27 L Unc®3 
Èx TIS órà Tov odpavev elc THY OTT’ abtod. 
ovpavov Aduner ottws Ertat 6 vidg Tod 
dvOpwrov “ev tH huépa adtods 
Luke 22:18 Agyw yap duiv °dti ob ph miw Ott Matt 26:29 P oF 
Luke 22:41 xo) aùtòç dreoncoby dm’ adtdvwcet  "npoondEato cf. Matt L 65 
AiGouv Borny xai 0glç tà yóvata "rpos- 26:42, 44; 
ybxeto Mark 14:39 
Luke22:43- "40v dé adTA@ @YygÀoç ar’ odpa- "oq0y Se aiv cf. Mark U 66 
44 vod evicxybwv adtov xai yevópevoç ev &yyeXoc an’ ovpa- 14:36- 
àywvig EXTEVETTEPOV TPOTYVXETO xal vod evicydwvavTov 37, Matt 
&yévexo ó iBpax adtod woel 0póu Bot xoi yevópevoç ¿v 26:39-40 
aipatoç xataBatvovtes er mhv Yf) v ` AYWVİQ Exteveote- 
pov TPOGHUYXETO 
xoi eyeveto ó Spas 
adbtod woel 0póu Bot 
aivatos xataßai- 
vovtes ér thv yfjv^ 
Luke 22:50 xal Exdrtakev eic tic èE adtav x00 tov SodAov Tod Mark 14:47, P 67 
dpylepews Tov oov? APY LEOEWS Matt 26:51 
Luke 22:61 xoi drepvyaby ó IIšçpoç tod {bńpa- {onuatoc} Matt 26:75, U 68 
oç] Too xuplou Mark 14:72 
Luke 23:3 6 òè dmoxpibels Padtd Epy où A£yetc Sa rO Matt27n P $9 
62 P% initially had éropev6évrec, but was corrected with a dot above the epsilon signifying 
that the letter was to be deleted. 
63 PBD 220. 
64 PvidB CDGL f!157 2052542. Merk prefers the shorter reading. 
65  P'5NTI 72124579 669 892 10711241. P75 and T have npoced&ato. 
66 For the full discussion of this variant, see the section on P9? in Chapter Two. See the edi- 
tors’ discussion of the reading of P75 in Martin and Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer xiv, 27. 
67 This variant was discussed with Ms 0171 in Chapter Two. 
68 This variant was discussed with P5? in Chapter Two. 
69 P75 (W) 047 6605441685. 
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TABLE 3.1 Harmonizing variants in P?5 (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 23:34 —- StaepiCouevor 8& ta iuctia adtod EBa- {xAffpov} Matt 27:35, U 2 
Aov {xA pov} Mark 15:24 
Luke 24:1 TH 8€ på TOV caBBdtwv ópOpou "uypetov Mark 16:2, P 72 
Babkws ent tò "uvi po WA0ov71 pépov- John 201 
cat Q HToiMacorv dpwpata 
Luke 24:26 — ody tadta Edet nalet tov ypiotòv xol =" Baotrelav cf. L S, Cor 
cioe) Otv elc thv "SdEav adtod Matthean 
and 
Markan 
idiom 
Luke24:46-  odtwg yéypantaı madetv tov xptoxóv "elg cf. Markr4, L Unc?4 
47 xai dvaoTHVval ex vexpóv TH Toity Matt 26:28, 
huépa xai xrypuy0ñvett ent”? cà óvó- Luke 3:3, 
paTI adtod Letevotav "xai dpeow Acts 5:31 


åuapTIÂ elc návta tà Evy 


1.1.3 Comment 

In Luke 3:22, the evangelist records, “And the Holy Spirit (tò nveĝpa tò &ytov) 
descended in bodily form as a dove upon him.’ The first definite article (tó) in 
the phrase has dropped out of the text of Luke in P’5, which results in a unique 
reading in the Lukan textual tradition (nveĝpa tò &ytov). The variant is not due 
to any mechanical scribal error. Moreover, it is apparent from the overwhelm- 
ing presence of the article in all three Synoptics that the article was typical and 
preferred before nveĝpa. 

In the parallel in Mark 1:10, the spirit is identified simply as “the spirit” 
(tò mveda) and in Matthew 3:16 as “the spirit of God” (tò nveðpa tod Oeod). 
Two important manuscripts of Matthew, Codex Vaticanus and Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, omit both articles and so have “a spirit of God" (nveðpa 606). It is possi- 
ble, as Royse suggests, that the text of Matthew in Vaticanus or Sinaiticus, or 


70 Manuscripts with xAjjpov include: P5 NBCDFKLMQUWYTAAIIo7o 0250 f? 2 28 
124 157 565 579 700 788 892 1006 1071 1241 1342 1346 1424 1506 2542 I. 

71 P75 has Abav. 

72 P75 N C* F X A 157 213 346 472 579 1005 1009 1071 1346 1365 2372. Fitzmyer, Luke, 21544, 
prefers pvypeîov. See also Joachim Jeremias, Die Sprache des Lukasevangeliums: Redaktion 
und Tradition im Nicht-Markusstoff des dritten Evangeliums, KEK (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1980), 310. 

73 P% has év. 

74  P'5NB.IGNTP, Merk, and Souter prefer xai. 
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more appropriately an ancestor of one of these manuscripts, has influenced 
the scribe of P75.75 Haines-Eitzen disagrees and claims, “At Luke 3:22 ... the 
scribe appears to have a reading that coincidentally matches that found in the 
parallel texts in the Ms N."7$ She does not offer a thorough argument against 
the identification of 3:22 as a harmonizing reading, but simply calls into ques- 
tion the necessity of calling it a harmonization. Neither does Royse argue his 
case, noting only that the reading of P75 in Luke 3:22 matches the reading of 
Matthew 3:16 in two manuscripts, the predecessors of which could easily have 
been known to the scribe of P7. Haines-Eitzen focuses her objections on the 
coincidental nature of the omission in common with Sinaiticus, but what of 
Vaticanus? Given the close relationship between P75 and Vaticanus in the text 
of Luke and John, it seems quite plausible, even probable, that the scribe was 
also aware of the text of Matthew lying behind Vaticanus and may have even 
copied from it if he did indeed create a companion volume with Matthew and 
Mark. This is not a clear case of harmonization, but it is at least possible that 
the scribe conformed his text of Luke to an important reading in Matthew. 

At Luke 4:35, two prepositions have been altered in the episode of Jesus's 
exorcism in the synagogue. In the first instance, Jesus says to the demon, “Be 
silent and come out from (£Z£cA0& dx") him.” The passage continues, “And the 
demon, throwing him into the midst [of them], came out from (2&A9ev àr’) 
him without having harmed him.” In both cases, the preposition 476 has been 
replaced with £x in P?*. This reading conforms to the use of ¿x in Mark 1:25- 
26. In all three Synoptics, the words most closely associated with exorcism are 
“to cast out" (¢xBéAw) and “to come out" (€épyopt), both with the prefix éx. In 
Mark and Matthew, whenever a preposition accompanies either of these words 
in an exorcism narrative, which is infrequent, that preposition is ¿x.”” Turn- 
ing to Luke, there is a different stylistic preference: the verb é&épyouat is always 
accompanied by &xó and never ¿x (e.g. Luke 4:35, 41; 8:2, 29, 33; 11:24).”® Given 
this consistent feature of the text of Luke, it is safe to say that the scribe was 
not conforming to Lukan style, but may have been influenced by the Markan 
parallel or the Markan idiom of exorcism. 


75 Royse, Scribal Habits, 662, 691. 

76 Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters, 71. Royse, Scribal Habits, 691 n. 393, responds to and 
dismisses her critique. 

77 See, for example, Mark 1:25, 26; 9:25. Matthew 17:18, however, is accompanied by a6. In 
Koine Greek, the preposition of a compound verb often repeats the prefix. Such reiter- 
ated prepositions are common and seem to have occurred as the prefixed verb lost the 
full strength of its meaning with the prefix. 

78 See Alfred Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to 
S. Luke, 5th ed., icc (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1922), 135. 
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During Luke’s Sermon on the Plain (6:33), Jesus asks, “And (xat) if you do 
good for those who do good to you, what grace is there to you?” Though absent 
from the large majority of witnesses, the conjunction yáp appears in a few 
manuscripts of early date and alters the meaning of the statement slightly. With 
yap, the verse is rendered: “For even if you do good (xoi yàp ¿àv &yaborotjte) ... 
what grace is there to you?" Most modern editors and commentators enclose 
the word in brackets, signaling some doubt as to its place in the text. P”5, Codex 
Vaticanus, and the original text of Codex Sinaiticus have the conjunction, offer- 
ing compelling Alexandrian evidence for the reading. If the reading with yap is 
older, however, it is difficult to account for the word's omission from the major- 
ity of manuscripts. The opposing testimony, especially of the corrected Codex 
Sinaiticus, Codex Bezae, and Codex Washingtonianus, is diverse and persua- 
sive. Furthermore, if the reading is secondary, harmonization to Matthew 5:46 
is an easy and plausible solution.?? In this case, the variant with yáp can be 
regarded as an Alexandrian family reading that has entered the text by assimi- 
lation. 

Jesus tells a parable about two men who build houses, one upon a sturdy 
foundation and one not. In Luke 6:49, Jesus says, "And the one who hears 
and does not do (my words) is like a man who built a house (oixíav) on the 
ground without a foundation." In a parallel passage in Matthew 7:26, the evan- 
gelist refers to “his house" (adtod thy olxiav). It is possible that the scribe of 
P75 was partially influenced by the version of this statement in Matthew since 
he has added the article, though not the possessive pronoun, to his text of 
Luke. 

John the Baptist sends his disciples to Jesus to ascertain whether Jesus is the 
one they have been expecting. In Luke 7:22, Jesus exhorts the messengers to 
return to John and report to him what they have seen and heard, that “the blind 
receive sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised, the poor hear the good news" (tugAoi dvaBAemovaww xwAol mepimatot- 
ow Aenpol xadaptZovtar xal xwpoi dxovovow vexpol &yelpovrot mtwyol ebayyEeAtCov- 
tat). There are several variants in this verse in the manuscripts, among them 
the addition of the conjunction xaí between various items in the list. Specif- 
ically in P75, the scribe has added xai before the phrase “the lame walk.” The 
word was subsequently deleted. In a parallel to this passage in Matthew 11:5, 
xai appears between each part of the list except before the reference to lep- 
ers. Matthew's preference for the conjunction between items stands in contrast 


79 Hoskier, Codex B, 1:267, lists this reading as an example of harmonization. See also Martini, 
Il problema, 130. 
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to Luke's continuous list.80 The variant does not seem to have been created 
with the deliberate intent to conform the texts, for if it were, one would expect 
several additional conjunctions in the list. In this case, unintentional harmo- 
nization is possible, but not likely. 

Jesus tells a parable about a farmer planting seed. He says, "Some (seed) 
(8 év) fell along the path and was trampled and birds of heaven devoured it 
(aùtó)” Here in Luke 8:5 and in Mark 4:4, the portion of seed that is sown and 
eaten by birds is grammatically singular (8 pév ... eàv6), technically a collective 
singular of a mass noun implying a plurality of seeds. In the Matthean episode, 
the portion of seed that lands on the path and is devoured is grammatically 
plural (Q y£v ... odté). It will be seen in Chapter Five that the scribe of Codex 
Vaticanus completely adopts this construction in his text of Luke. The scribe 
of P75, however, creates a hybrid reading. He begins the verse with the singu- 
lar "some" (8 uév) of Luke, but ends with the plural "it" (wbt&) of Matthew. The 
grammar is incorrect since the plural pronoun does not agree with its singular 
antecedent. Aside from being negligent or careless, one of which is certainly at 
play it is possible that the scribe was influenced by Matthew 13:4. The influence 
of Matthew is seen more fully in the variant in Codex Vaticanus, whose scribe, 
if he inherited the reading of P?5, merely completed the assimilation. 

In Luke 8:7 the scribe has made a nearly identical mistake. In the expected 
reading of Luke, Jesus explains that “other seed” (£cepov) fell in the midst of 
thorns, but that the thorns grew up and choked “it” (aùtó). The scribe has 
replaced Luke's singular construction (£cepov ... abt6) with another singular- 
plural hybrid (tepov ... ara). He is not joined in this second variant by any of 
the scribes who created a hybrid reading in v. 5, but at least three additional 
miniscules have this reading. In Matthew 13:7, the construction is entirely plu- 
ral (Ma ... abt). Taken with the variant in v. 5, both instances seem to have 
occurred under the influence of Matthew.?! 

‘No one lighting a lamp covers it with a vessel or puts it under a bed, but 
he puts it on a lampstand in order that those entering may see the light (iva ot 
elo topevuópevot BAEMwat TO pôs)” P75 and Codex Vaticanus lack the final clause 
in this sentence from Luke 8:16 regarding those entering and seeing the light. 
Perhaps, as Hoskier and Martini propose, the shared ancestor of these two 
manuscripts omitted the verse in harmonization to Mark 4:21.8? Another possi- 


80 One miniscule manuscript (1424) has been harmonized completely to Matthew by the 
addition of the conjunction in every instance. 

81 Royse, Scribal Habits, 682 n. 353, evaluates the scribe’s double use of aùtå as a matter of 
consistency in conformity to Matthew 13:4 and 7. 

82  Hoskier Codex B, 1267; and Martini, Il problema, 130. 
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bility is that the phrase was omitted to reduce redundancy since the words are 
repeated in Luke 11:33. 

In Luke 8:21, Jesus redefines the nature of family. Jesus’s family comes to 
speak with him, but they are unable to reach him because of the crowd. A mes- 
sage is sent to Jesus that his mother and brothers are waiting for him. Luke 
records, "And answering, he said to them (aùtoúç), ‘My mother and my brothers 
are those who hear the word of God and do it?” Likewise, in the Markan ver- 
sion of this episode the message is delivered to Jesus by way of the crowd and 
he replies “to them" (adtots). In Matthew 12:48, however, an unnamed character 
enters the story to relay the message from the family. It is to this individual, “to 
the one speaking to him" (xà A€yovtt att), that Jesus replies. 

In P75, the scribe has introduced the story accurately according to Luke's ver- 
sion of events. The verb used to describe the relaying of the message is passive, 
but it is implied that the report has reached Jesus by way of the crowd. Oddly, 
though, Jesus responds to a male individual, “to him" (aùtóv), instead of to the 
crowd in general (adtovc). Colwell calls this reading a “logical harmonization to 
the general context” or a “clarifying change-"5? It does not really make sense for 
Jesus to respond to a crowd, so the scribe smooths the narrative contextually. 
Actually, the innovation of the scribe introduces a narrative aporia. A.W. Zwiep 
points out that this reading “is in the Lukan context mistaken."?^ The reader 
is now presented with an unintroduced character who has played no part in 
the narrative so far. The variant is a result of harmonization, but the execution 
is of the imaginative rather than strictly textual sort. The scribe has appar- 
ently drifted into Matthew's story where an individual delivers the message 
and Jesus responds directly to him.85 Since the reading contributes to narrative 
confusion, it can safely be said that the harmonization has taken place without 
the scribe's active intent. Furthermore, the reading is not a textual assimila- 
tion, which is to say that the variant brought into Luke is syntactically different 
from the reading in Matthew. Where Matthew has “to the one speaking to him" 
(và A€yovtt adtH), the scribe of P75 has simply “him” (adtdv). Mikeal Parsons 
explains, “P75 changes adtovs to adtov, agreeing, in sense, with Matt 12:48."86 
This sort of “sense” agreement, what I have called “imaginative” or “contextual” 


83 Colwell, “Evaluating Scribal Habits,” 118, 121, explains, “In Luke 8:21, Jesus replies, logically 
enough, to the questioner rather than the crowd.” 

84 A.W. Zwiep, “The Text of the Ascension Narratives (Luke 24.50—3; Acts 11-2, 9-11), NTS 42 
(1996): 219-244, 232 and n. 73. Zwiep regards this reading as an example of harmonization 
in P75, 

85 So Royse, Scribal Habits, 691 n. 392. See also Comfort, "Scribe as Interpreter,’ 231-232. 

86 Mikeal C. Parsons, “A Christological Tendency in P75,” JBL 105 (1986): 463—479, 474. 
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harmonization, occurs because at this moment the scribe is neither copying 
Matthew exactly, nor his exemplar of Luke, but the episode as it appears in his 
cognitive exemplar. 

In the Lukan account of Jesus’s encounter with the Gerasene demoniac 
(8:28), the possessed man cries out to Jesus, “What is there between me and 
you, Jesus, son of the most high God?” This quotation is directly paralleled in 
Mark 5:7. In Matthew 8:29, however, the proper name “Jesus” ('TInco6) does not 
appear in the mouth of Legion in the earliest and best witnesses." It is possi- 
ble that the scribe of P75 has omitted the name in conformity with the version 
of Matthew 8:29 in these manuscripts. It is also possible that the scribe acci- 
dentally omitted the name by a sort of homoioteleuton if 'Ingoð was written as 
a nomen sacrum (to) in his exemplar. If the nomen sacrum was present in his 
exemplar, the string of letters would look something like couvvte, with double- 
iota and double-upsilon. It would not be surprising for -tv- to fall out of the 
sequence and, despite having lost the letters, the name would appear to be in 
the text because the last letter of coi and the first letter of vié coincide with the 
missing letters. 

After healing the Gerasene demoniac, Luke records in 8:43 that Jesus en- 
countered a woman with a twelve-year illness of hemorrhaging “who had spent 
exorbitantly on physicians (her) whole living" (tt¢ ixtpots mpocavarAwaaca ov 
tov Biov). The details of her financial expenses and the inability of physicians 
to heal the woman are absent in the Matthean parallel. Mark, however, does 
include this information, but not so concisely. The evangelist records in Mark 
5:26 that the woman “had suffered much under many physicians, and had spent 
all that belonged to her; and did not improve, but rather grew worse" (xai ToMa 
Trabodon bd NOMAN iatpav xoti ÕANAVÝOACA TÀ TAP’ otócf]c TAVTA xor uv wWoE- 
AnPeton da Xov elc tò xetpov ¿A9o0co). In the text of Luke in P75, as well as in 
Codex Vaticanus and Codex Bezae, the clause about the expense is absent. The 
question, then, is whether the longer reading is earlier and has been omitted 
in harmonization to Matthew 9:20, or whether it is secondary and was added 
under the influence of Mark 5:26. 

Metzger is inclined to call the reading in Luke something like “a digest of Mk 
5.26” and adds, “The question is whether anyone except Luke himself would 


87 Manuscripts of Matthew with 'Incoó include: C? EK MS UVWXA OT] 0242 2 f? 22157 
543 565 579 700 788 826 983 1006 1071 1342 1424 1582 M. The absence of Jesus’s name from 
the text of Matthew in B and & supports the suggestion that the inclusion of the name is 
secondary in Matthew and was introduced under the influence of Mark or Luke. 

88 See further Martin and Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer xiv, 27. 
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rewrite Mark in this way.’®9 On the basis of Markan priority, Metzger speculates 
that Luke rewrote the Markan passage so that the phrase is authentically Lukan. 
The passage fits with Luke’s emphases and the use of a hapax legomenon (7poc- 
avaAwoaon) is unsurprising for the evangelist but would be unexpected from a 
copyist. If the longer reading is earlier, then it is possible the scribe omitted the 
phrase in harmonization to Matthew 9:20. 

These arguments for the authenticity of the verse notwithstanding, the tex- 
tual evidence is not as clearly in favor of the longer reading as one might expect. 
The support for the shorter reading is early (P75) and comes from both the 
Alexandrian (P75-B) and Western (D) traditions. This evidence, along with the 
unstable form of the clause in the Lukan tradition, may be a compelling indi- 
cator that the phrase is a secondary gloss on Mark 5:26.90 

Ultimately, I. Howard Marshall is correct to say, “A clear-cut decision is 
impossible."?! Because of its early Alexandrian (8) and Pre-Caesarean (W) sup- 
port and its overwhelming presence in the manuscripts, I tend to prefer the 
longer reading and account for its omission by appeal to harmonization to 
Matthew 9:20. 

After Jesus heals the hemorrhaging woman, he arrives at a home surrounded 
by people mourning the recent loss of a young girl (Luke 8:52). Jesus announces, 
"Do not weep, for she is not dead but sleeps" (u?) xAatete où yàp créQovev dd 
xaevdet). The phrase “for she is not dead" (od yàp d&né8avev) is identical in 
Matthew 9:24. Mark 5:39 has a different construction: “she is not dead" (ovx 
&néOavev). Mark's use of ovx is consistent in all manuscripts; ob yap is absolutely 
stable in Matthew. Luke's manuscript tradition largely favors the "Matthean" 
construction (ov yáp) except in a few early manuscripts. Unfortunately, the 
phrase falls in a lacuna in P?5, but on the basis of the number of letters permis- 
sible in the line, Martin and Kasser argue that the shorter, “Markan” reading 
(ox) stood in P75. 

None of the Synoptics clearly favors one form of negation over the other. 
The construction od y&p occurs six times in Mark, five in Matthew, and seven 
in Luke. Similarly, obx is found in Mark sixty-five times, in Matthew ninety- 
three times and in Luke ninety-two times. Harmonization could account for 


89 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 121. Similarly, Fitzmyer, Luke, 1:746, says the phrase "looks 
like a succinct condensation of Mark 5:26 such as Luke would write." He ultimately leaves 
the text in brackets to signify uncertainty. 

go The phrase appears in at least six unique forms. Nolland, Luke, 1:416, regards the clause as 
secondary. By contrast, Marshall, Luke, 344, believes the phrase may be original to Luke 
because the wording is different from Mark. 

91 Marshall Luke, 344. 
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either reading. If odx is the older reading in Luke, then the few and excel- 
lent manuscripts of Luke with ob yap have been harmonized to Matthew. This 
seems unlikely since the weight of Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, and three fifth-century 
majuscules from diverse textual streams (C D W) testify to the longer reading. 
It is much more likely that ob yap is the older reading and that manuscripts of 
Luke with o)x, possibly including P?5 and definitely Codex Alexandrinus (A), 
have been harmonized to Mark 5:39 and the more common way of negating 
statements. 

After Jesus feeds the crowd of five thousand (Luke 9:12), his disciples urge 
him, “Release the crowd (tov dyAov).” Luke uses a singular noun (tov dyAov) to 
describe the crowd where Matthew 14:15 has a plural noun (toùç dyAous). The 
plural reading of Matthew seems to have influenced the scribe of P75, who has 
adopted a plural construction in his copy of Luke. 

In Luke 9:23, Jesus describes the cost of discipleship. He says to a would-be 
follower, “If someone wishes to come after me, let him deny (àgvqocc9o) him- 
self” In Mark 8:34 and Matthew 16:24, the form of the verb is intensified with 
a prefix so that the aspiring disciple must “utterly deny himself" (&napwynad- 
co &tv16v).9? The compound verb of Mark and Matthew is found in the text 
of P75 and in the majority of the manuscripts of Luke. The simple verb, how- 
ever, appears to be the best reading in Luke on the basis of the textually diverse 
evidence of the corrected reading of Codex Vaticanus and the early witness 
of Codices Sinaiticus, Bezae, and Alexandrinus. It does not seem likely that 
the compound verb was the older reading in Luke and that a few important 
witnesses from different text types omitted the prefix independently, thereby 
reducing the force of Jesus's statement. Alternatively, it is easy to believe that a 
scribe would add the prefix in assimilation to Synoptic parallels. 

According to Luke 9:28, only three disciples accompanied Jesus to the moun- 
tain where he was transfigured: Peter, John, and James. In Mark and Matthew, 
Peter is the first disciple named, followed by James, and lastly John. In many 
manuscripts of Luke, including two from the third century (P45 P75) and two 
from the fifth century (C* D), the order in which the brothers are listed in Luke 
matches that found in the other Synoptics, possibly reflecting the influence of 
the parallel upon the scribe. 

In the same verse, Luke records that after gathering his companions, Jesus 
“ascended the mountain in order to pray" (àvé eic tò öpoç npocevkacðar). There 
is no need for an introductory conjunction in the Lukan context because the 


92 Though Fitzmyer, Luke, 1:787, says the compound verb "scarcely changes the meaning of 
the saying." 
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sentence begins with a participle (napañaßwyv). In P75, however, an introductory 
conjunction is included: xoi &véßn cig tò öpoç nposevkacðar. Including a con- 
junction at this point in the sentence, between the participle and finite verb, 
disrupts the flow of the sentence. Altogether, the sentence would be rendered, 
"Taking Peter and James and John and he ascended the mountain in order to 
pray" Since the conjunction upsets the style of Luke, why, then, has the scribe 
added xa(? In both Mark and Matthew, the first clause is introduced with a 
finite verb (napañaußáver) followed by a second clause governed by a finite verb 
(avagépet). It is appropriate in that context for the clauses to be linked by a 
conjunction. It would appear that in addition to taking over the Matthean and 
Markan order of the brothers, the scribe may have incorporated the structure 
of their sentence into his text of Luke 9:28. 

After his transfiguration, in Luke 9:48, Jesus begins to instruct his followers 
on the true cost of discipleship and the radical social structure of the kingdom 
of God. His disciples, still entrenched in the hierarchy of their own world, argue 
about who is greater among them. In Luke, Jesus tells them, “Whoever wel- 
comes this child (todto tò xou8(ov) in my name welcomes me" In P*5, the scribe 
has transposed some of the words; he has tò natdtov todto instead of todto tó 
modiov. The direct parallels in Mark 9:37 and Matthew 18:5 are not likely can- 
didates for a source of this change since in them the disciples are exhorted to 
welcome “one of such children" (£v x&v totobtwv matdiwv) and “one such child" 
(ëv matdtov voto0co). In a near-parallel, Matthew 18:4, Jesus says, "Therefore, who- 
ever will humble himself like this child (tò matdtov tobto), this one is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.” In this passage, the word order corresponds to what 
the scribe of P?5 wrote in Luke 9:48. Although it is not a direct parallel, it is 
possible that the wording of this verse in Matthew influenced the scribe.%? 

There is potentially a harmonizing variant in Luke 10:7 in the midst of Jesus's 
speech commissioning seventy missionaries, but whether one deems it so 
depends on which reading one thinks is earlier. Jesus tells his disciples, “For 
the worker is (éottv) worthy of his reward." The question is whether the verb 
éotiv belongs in the text of Luke. The weight of the manuscript evidence is 
nearly evenly split. The majority of manuscripts plus three fifth-century majus- 
cules (A C W) contain the longer reading with the verb while the third-century 
P75, both fourth-century majuscules (X B), and an additional fifth-century 
manuscript (D) testify to the shorter reading. Most editors and commentators 
follow the shorter reading. IGNTP, however, prefers the longer reading. Fee also 
appears to uphold the longer reading and accounts for the omission of éotiv 


93 So Zwiep, "Ascension Narratives,” 232; and Parsons, “Christological Tendency,” 473. 
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in many manuscripts by harmonization to Matthew 10:10.94 I am convinced 
by the Alexandrian and Western support that the shorter reading is older. The 
longer reading arose as an explanatory or clarifying addition, not by harmo- 
nization. 

The reading at Luke 10:15 is likewise contested. Jesus announces the dire 
fate of the city of Capernaum and cries out, "And you, Capernaum, will you 
be exalted to heaven? You will descend (xexoiBocOvjov / xataByoy) to Hades.” 
Two synonyms for “descend” are found in the manuscripts. The first, xatoft- 
Bác», is supported by the greater number of manuscripts, including P45 and 
several fourth- and fifth-century majuscules (N A C W). The second, xataßaivw, 
is supported by P75, Codex Vaticanus, Codex Bezae, and a few miniscules. Met- 
zger prefers the Alexandrian and Western support for the latter reading.?5 I am 
persuaded by the Alexandrian (Xx C) and Pre-Caesarean (P*5 W) support for 
the former reading (xataßıßáčw) and am further convinced when the parallel 
in Matthew is considered. 

In Matthew 11:23, the same problem occurs, but the best textual evidence 
leans in favor of xataBaivw.96 As Metzger explains, this verb is supported “by the 
earliest representative of both the Alexandrian and the Western types of text.”9” 
Most commentators and editors prefer xataßaivw. Furthermore, the word xata- 
Baivw is used in Isaiah 14:15 LXX, to which the verse alludes, and Matthew is 
fond of citing the Septuagint (though at places his quotations are closer to the 
Hebrew text).98 

Given the state of affairs in Luke and Matthew, I agree with Marshall that "it 
is hard to see how the variants arose if both Gospels originally had the same 
verb."?? Harmonization has occurred. I am persuaded that xataßaivw stood 
in Matthew and that xataßıßáčw was the earlier reading in Luke. Over time, 
scribes of Matthew created a reading that assimilated to Luke and scribes of 


94 Fee, “P75, P66, and Origen,” 271. 

95 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 127. Fitzmyer, Luke, 2:855, prefers this reading and regards 
the other as an echo of Isaiah 14:15 Lxx: “Now you will descend to Hades and to the foun- 
dation of the earth" (viv dé eic &8ov xataßhon xoi elc tà Ogg. cfc Yf)c). 

96 Manuscripts with xatabyoy include: B D W 372 579. Manuscripts with xatabiBacO&joy 
include: N CEF GKLNT A 6 X f! f? 28 33 124 157 180 205 565 597 700 892 1006 1010 
10711243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 M. Tischendorf prefers xatabiBacihoy. 

97 Metzger Textual Commentary, 25. 

98 For instance, Krister Stendahl, The School of St. Matthew, and Its Use of the Old Testament, 
2nd ed. (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1968), esp. 148; and Robert H. Gundry, The Use of the Old 
Testament in St. Matthew’s Gospel, with Special Reference to the Messianic Hope, NovTSup 
18 (Leiden: Brill, 1967). See also Luz, Matthew, 1:22, 127-130. 

99 Marshall, Luke, 426. 
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Luke, including the scribe of P”, created a variant that assimilated to Matthew 
or to the passage from Isaiah. 

Again, in Luke 10:21, it must be decided which reading is older before a dis- 
cussion of harmonization can begin. Jesus rejoices in the will of the Father to 
conceal things from the wise and understanding and to reveal them to infants. 
He exclaims, “Yes, Father, for such was well pleasing before you” (vai ó nathp dtu 
obttoc eyéveto evdoxia šu7rpoc0év cov). Both readings of the middle phrase, yé- 
veto evdoxia and evdoxia éyéveto, are attested, but the balance of evidence falls 
in favor of the former. The parallel in Matthew 11:26 consistently reads evdoxia 
eyeveto. If both passages held the same reading, as NA28 and UBs have it, it is 
difficult to comprehend how the second reading arose in so many manuscripts, 
including P45 and P”-B. Alternatively, if ¢yéveto evdoxia is the older reading in 
Luke, the variant in P?5-B and elsewhere could easily be explained by harmo- 
nization to Matthew.100 

On one occasion when Jesus cast a demon out of a man (Luke 1114), Luke 
records that “it [the demon] was deaf" (xai adtd hv xwgdv). Many manuscripts, 
especially of the Alexandrian type, have omitted the words “and it was" (xoi 
add Hv), so that Jesus casts out “a deaf demon" (Satdviov xwpóv). It is possible 
that the words have been omitted in partial harmonization to the Matthean 
parallel where the evangelist narrates that the people brought to Jesus a “blind 
and deaf demoniac” (Saipovi@uevog tuprds xal xw@dc), without a verbal con- 
struction. It should also be noted that homoioteleuton could account for the 
reading if the scribe's eye leapt from the nu at the end of datpoviov to the nu at 
the end of jy. 

The best reading of Luke 11:20 is uncertain. Jesus is confronted by some who 
have seen his exorcisms and accuse him of using the power of Beelzebub to 
expel demons. Jesus rejects their accusation and says, "But if by the finger of 
God I cast out (¿xB%A%o) the demons, then the kingdom of God has come upon 
you.” In many manuscripts, including P?5, the personal pronoun appears as 
the subject of the verb (¿Yo ¿xBáMw). In the majority, however, the pronoun 
is absent. If the shorter reading is older, its appearance in P5 and elsewhere 
might easily be explained by harmonization to Matthew 12:28, where ¿yw is a 
stable feature of the text.!°! In this instance, though, the strong evidence of the 
Alexandrian witnesses (P75-B N« C) and the early Western evidence of Codex 


ioo So Fee, “P75, P66, and Origen,” 271. Luke uses the term £yéveco far more often (69 times) 
than Mark (18) or Matthew (13). The term is typically in first position with dé or in second 
position with xat. It is seldom found in third position, as it stands in the Nestle-Aland text: 
obtws evdoxta eyéveto. 

101 So Fee, “P75, P66, and Origen,” 271. 
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Bezae in opposition to mostly Byzantine witnesses and the Pre-Caesarean evi- 
dence of P*5 and Codex Washingtonianus is compelling evidence in favor of 
the longer reading. The word has probably dropped out of many manuscripts 
because the subject is implied by the verb itself. 

After he teaches on the source of the power used in his exorcisms, Jesus goes 
on to explain demonic logic. In Luke 11:24, he says, “When (tav) the unclean 
spirit goes out from the man it passes through waterless places seeking rest.” 
Matthew's version of this teaching includes a postpositive 5€ (6tav 8£). The 
scribe of P^? and many others have adopted this reading in their copies of Luke. 
The variant appears early in Alexandrian (P795), Western (D), and Pre-Caesarean 
(P45 W) manuscripts. Yet, several of the best Alexandrian codices (X B C) and 
the Byzantine majority lack the conjunction, giving the impression that it is 
secondary. The appearance of 8é in many manuscripts can be attributed to the 
influence of Matthew 12:43, though stylistic preference for a conjunction at the 
beginning of sentences may also have been a factor. 

After the demon is cast out and wanders in arid places, Jesus continues, "It 


1» 


says (Aéyet), ‘I will return to my house from where I went out.” In Matthew 12:44, 
the word “then” (tóte) appears at the beginning of this sentence. The reading 
with tote is found in a fair number of manuscripts, including several important 
witnesses like P75, Codex Vaticanus, and the corrected reading of Codex Sinaiti- 
cus. Metzger prefers the longer reading because of the external evidence, but 
encloses tote in brackets to signify the possibility that it has entered the text by 
assimilation.!?? Nevertheless, the shorter reading is better given broad support 
from multiple textual streams. One can be confident in the secondary nature of 
the longer reading and may ascribe it to harmonization.!?? This is not the type 
of reading a scribe would add on his own and it is not suggested by the text. 
Hoskier jauntily calls the reading a “theft from Matt. xii. 44.104 

As Jesus's fame and notoriety spread, crowds gathered to him seeking signs 
of his authority and miraculous power. Jesus condemns their requests for signs 
and announces the judgment awaiting such a wicked generation. In Luke n:31, 
he says, "The queen of the south will be raised up in judgment in the midst 
of the men of this generation and she will condemn them (avtovs).” In Luke, 
it is clear from the plural pronoun avtovs that the men of the generation are 
to be condemned. In Matthew 12:42, the queen of the south judges "this gen- 
eration” (tfjc Yeveác tavtnç) and condemns, not the men, but “it” (abt), the 


102 Metzger Textual Commentary, 134. 
103 See Fee, “P75, P66, and Origen,” 271; Marshall, Luke, 479; and Plummer, Luke, 304. 
104 Hoskier, Codex B, 1:267. See also Martini, Il problema, 130. 
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generation as a collective whole. The text in P?5 is a conflation of these state- 
ments: the queen judges “the men of this generation" (tOv dvdpav tig yeveds 
tabvtys) but condemns “it” (adthv), that is, the generation. Logically, since judg- 
ment has been passed on the men, the condemnation should also fall on them. 
The scribe has condemned the generation under the assimilating influence of 
Matthew.105 

Immediately following his annunciation of the impending judgment of the 
sign-seeking generation, Jesus teaches about the importance of the eye for 
bringing light to the body (Luke 11:33). He offers a simple illustration about a 
lamp in a dark room: “No one who lights a lamp puts it into a hidden place 
nor under the basket (0088 nò tov u68tov), but (rather) on the lampstand.” The 
phrase “under the basket” (670 tov uó810v) is found consistently in Mark 4:21 and 
Matthew 5:15, but it is absent from numerous manuscripts of Luke, including 
P45 and P75. The situation calls the reading into question. 

Metzger notes that “since Luke preferred not to use póðıov in 8.16, a word 
that is present in the parallel in Mark (and Matthew), it may well be that the 
word, with its clause, was absent from the original form of the present passage 
also."06 Furthermore, if the shorter reading is older, one could easily account 
for the longer reading by harmonization to one of the parallels. This appears 
to be the solution that Fee advocates.!?7 Martin and Kasser also entertain the 
possibility that rò tov uó8tov was added secondarily, but explain the alteration 
as a desire to balance this phrase with the next: “in the lampstand" (¿mì thv 
Avyviav).108 All of these arguments favor the shorter reading, but even together 
they are not sufficient to surmount the textual evidence for the longer reading, 
which is attested in the best witnesses of the Alexandrian (& B), Western (D), 
and Pre-Caesarean (W) types. The scattered manuscripts that lack the phrase 
must have lost it through the negligence of the scribe or homoioteleuton. If the 
scribe copied ti8yow, the last word of a sensible phrase, and, returning to the 


105 So also Royse, Scribal Habits, 682, 691 n. 396; Parsons, “Christological Tendency,’ 473-474; 
and Zwiep, "Ascension Narratives,” 232. See also Fee, “P75, P66, and Origen,” 271, who claims 
in reference to this reading, *P75 and/or B ... have only one instance of sub-singular harmo- 
nization.” Birdsall, “Rational Eclecticism,’ 47, believes carelessness is the best explanation 
for the reading. 

106 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 134. Ultimately, the committee was divided but included 
the text in brackets on the basis of its “weighty and diversified external evidence.” 

107 Fee, “P75, P66, and Origen,” 271. See also F.C. Burkitt, “The Chester Beatty Papyri,” JTS 34 
(1993): 363-368, 365, who suggests a reviser inserted the parallel words into & and B. 

108 Martin and Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer XIV, 27, “Serait-ce une adjonction postérieur desti- 
née a balancer ¿nì thv Avyviav?” [Could it be a later addition intended to balance ¿rì thv 
Avyviav? | 
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exemplar, picked it up again following the nu in pddtov, the phrase would be 
lost. Harmonization does not account for this reading. 

The addition of ten or so illegible letters added superlinearly in Luke 1:34 
may be a harmonizing amendment. Jesus explains, "When your eye is healthy, 
your whole body is also full of light, but when it is evil, your body (is) also dark.” 
In Luke, the subject of the sentence, “your eye” (ó 6900 óc cov), is stated only 
in the first clause. In the parallel in Matthew 6:23, the subject, ó 60e óc cov, 
is repeated at the beginning of the second clause. Some manuscripts of Luke 
also repeat the phrase in the second clause. It is not immediately clear whether 
P75 belongs with these. The main text agrees with the shorter, Lukan reading, 
but Martin and Kasser note that above the words òè movypdc there are “about 
ten small letters in pale ink that cannot be read."10? Comfort and Barrett spec- 
ulate that the letters might be Coptic, though their reasons for saying so are 
opaque.!!? Royse disregards their suggestion. Kurt Aland seems to have been 
the first to suggest that the indecipherable letters might be ó 6960 óc cov, cor- 
responding to some versional witnesses and a handful of Greek miniscules.!! 
He also attributes the letters to a later hand, rather than to the scribe himself, 
what Schmid would call a “redactional variant"? If Aland's suggestion is cor- 
rect, a later scribe orreader of the codex has added a harmonizing amendment. 
Royse believes Aland's reading is possible, but prefers to describe it as a harmo- 
nization to immediate context. He explains, the addition “is meant to balance 
the two phrases o oq6o qoc cov amAouc y and o og6o quoc cov novypoc 113 Royse 
is correct that the desire to balance the phrase could be at work, but harmo- 
nization is also plausible. 

In a series of invectives against his opponents, Jesus claims, "Then you are 
witnesses (udotupés eote) and approve of the deeds of your fathers." Two dif- 
ferent constructions are found in the manuscripts of Luke 1:48 to convey the 
notion of “witnessing.” In a minority of manuscripts, the idea is represented 
periphrastically with a verb and noun: “you are witnesses" (ud&ptupés &oxe). In 
P75 and a variety of other manuscripts the verb “you bear witness" (uaptupette) 
is used. The textual evidence in favor of the longer reading is limited, with only 
Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, and L, all from the Alexandrian type, providing substan- 
tial support. Opposing this reading is the majority of manuscripts along with 


109 Martin and Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer X1v, 87, "supra ðe movypos litterulae minutae fere 
decem attramento pallido scriptae legi non possunt." 

110 Comfort and Barrett, Text, 534. 

111 K. Aland, “Neu neutestamentliche Papyri r1," 8. 

112 Schmid, “Scribes and Variants,” 14-23. 

113 Royse, Scribal Habits, 646—647 n. 155. 
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the early evidence of P75, representing the Alexandrian tradition, Bezae, from 
the Western type, and Washingtonianus, representing the Pre-Caesarean tradi- 
tion. The reading with paptupette appears to be the better reading. 

The parallel in Matthew may provide further evidence. The verbal construc- 
tion is found in a near-parallel at Matthew 23:31, where Jesus says to the scribes 
and Pharisees, “Thus, you yourselves bear witness (uoprupsire) that you are the 
murderers of the prophets.” If udotupés ¿ote is the older reading in Luke, it is 
quite possible that the scribe has harmonized to Matthew's paptupeite. Further- 
more, harmonization to the verb cuvevdoxetv in the immediate context might 
also have prompted a scribe to change to paptvpeîre.!4 The longer reading, 
udptupes eote, despite limited textual evidence, explains the presence of the 
alternative either by appeal to harmonization to Matthew or harmonization to 
the context. 

A few verses later, in Luke 11:50, Jesus says that God’s Wisdom sent prophets 
and apostles into the world “in order that this generation be charged with the 
blood of all the prophets which has been poured out (éxxeyupeévov) since the 
foundation of the world.” Luke appears to have used the perfect participle éxxe- 
xvpévov to describe the blood of the prophets that “has been poured out." In 
P75, though, the perfect participle has been replaced with the present participle 
exyuvouevov. The parallel of this statement in Matthew 23:35 also uses a present 
participle borvvóuevov to describe the blood “being poured out.” 

The textual evidence for the two readings in Luke is split. On the one hand, 
many manuscripts from a variety of textual traditions support the present par- 
ticiple. On the other hand, the perfect participle is found in Codex Vaticanus, 
an important Alexandrian witness, and P*5, which in Luke is a mixture of the 
Alexandrian and Western traditions. Even though it is not supported as heavily 
in the manuscripts, the perfect reading has the added quality of being the “more 
difficult" form, which is more likely to be altered by a scribe. Furthermore, if the 
perfect reading is older, then the present tense variant is explicable on the basis 
of harmonization.!5 For these reasons, it is best to accept the perfect participle 
in Luke and to attribute the variant to the influence of Matthew. 

Jesus turns from antagonizing his opponents to instructing his disciples on 
the theme of worldly anxiety (Luke 12:29). He says, "And you, do not seek what 
you will eat and (xat) what you will drink and do not be worried.” In Luke, the 
pair of concerns about eating and drinking are separated by the conjunction 


114 SoMichael Wolter, Das Lukasevangelium, HNT 5 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 435, “Die 
Variante paptupette ... dürfte sie sich der Angleichung an cuvev3oxeiv verdanken." [The 
variant paptupeite ... may be owed to the similarity with cvvevdoxetv. | 

115 So also Fee, “P75, P66, and Origen,” 271; and Plummer, Luke, 314. 
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xai. In the parallel passage in Matthew 6:31, the disciples are told not to worry 
or say to themselves, "What will I eat, or (ñ) what will I drink, or (ñ) what will 
I wear?” The items in the series are connected by the conjunction ý. The dif- 
ference is not drastic, nor does it even subtly alter the meaning of the text, yet 
the scribe of P?5 has used the conjunction 7 in place of xet. Harmonization 
to Matthew 6:31 may account for the alteration, though in such a negligible 
instance it is difficult to be certain. General usage or stylistic preference may 
just as easily account for the reading.!!6 

In Luke 12:31, Jesus tells his disciples to seek “his,” that is God's, “kingdom” 
(BactAsiav aro). P75 alone fails to name the regent of the kingdom in Luke. In 
most manuscripts of Matthew 6:33 the kingdom is identified as the "kingdom of 
God" (BactAs(av tod 0200), but in Codex Sinaiticus the kingdom is left unidenti- 
fied. The manuscripts of both Matthew and Luke testify that it is very unusual 
not to define the kingdom by its lord, so it is worthwhile at least to entertain 
the possibility that the scribe has intentionally left out the possessive adjective 
advtod. One unlikely possibility is that the scribe was influenced, not by the com- 
mon reading in Matthew, but by the version of Sinaiticus. This is not to say the 
scribe knew that very manuscript, which postdates him, but that he could have 
been influenced by the same textual tradition that produced such an impor- 
tant Alexandrian manuscript. A more likely alternative is that the scribe has 
omitted the word because he deemed it superfluous. As Colwell notes, this par- 
ticular scribe has a proclivity “to omit personal pronouns."!!? 

In order to instruct his followers about preparedness, Jesus tells them a story 
about a slave whose master left him in control of his household while he him- 
self went away on a journey (Luke 12:43). He concludes, "Blessed is that servant 
who, when his master comes, he will find him doing thusly (noioôvta ottws),” 
that is, keeping the house in order. The order of the last two words of the sen- 
tence is uncertain. Several early and important manuscripts, including two 
third-century papyri (P45 P75) and Codex Sinaiticus reverse the order of the 
final two words (ottws¢ votoóvra). The manuscript evidence for the reversed 
order is not insubstantial and bears some consideration with regard to poten- 


116 Michael Mees, “Papyrus Bodmer xiv (P75) und die Lukaszitate bei Clemens von Alexan- 
drien,” in Studie Ricerche di Scienze Religiose in onore dei Santi Apostoli Pietro e Paolo nel x1x 
centenario del loro martirio, Lateranum Nova Series 34 (Rome: Facultas Theologica Ponti- 
ficiae Universitatis Lateranensis, 1968), 97—119, 105, discusses this reading with reference 
to its familiarity to Clement. 

117 Colwell, “Evaluating Scribal Habits,’ 121. Metzger, Textual Commentary, 136, also takes this 
view. Birdsall, "Rational Eclecticism,” 48, attributes the omission to simple carelessness, 
but we have seen that the scribe is not prone to such mistakes. 
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tially having the better claim. The decision will be made easier if it can be 
shown that one reading explains the other. 

The parallel in Matthew 24:46 does not immediately clarify the situation, 
since there, too, the variant word order exists. The order ofitw¢ rotodvta is found 
in a fair number of manuscripts, many of them of high quality.!® The reverse 
reading is found in the majority of manuscripts, but only one (W) from the 
fifth century or earlier." In Matthew, it seems best to accept the order with 
adverb preceding verb (oŭtwç votoüvro) and to explain the alternative reading 
with regard to the parallel in Luke. Having decided the Matthean reading, one 
can return to Luke and explain the popular variant reading, with adverb before 
verb (odtw¢ rotoOvca), as a variant assimilating to Matthew. 

Jesus instructs his followers on the requirements of discipleship and the 
hierarchy of the kingdom of God in Luke 13:30. He says, “And behold, they are 
last who shall be first and they are first who shall be last" In P75, the scribe 
has added the plural definite article before the word oyato, with the resultant 
phrase: “they are the last who...” (£iciv ol €ryatot ot). Mark's version of the apho- 
rism has different syntax. Jesus says, “Now many first will be last and (many) last 
(will be) first" (nooi de £covcot pot £cyotrvot xal Eryatot meatot).!2° The pas- 
sage’s most direct parallel in the First Gospel is Matthew 19:30, but the article 
does not regularly appear there. In a near-parallel at Matthew 20:16, however, 
the article is a significant feature of the grammar. There, Jesus says, “Therefore 
the last will be first and the first last” (ottw¢ Ecovtat ol Eryatot MEATOL xat ol TPA- 
tot £cyarxot). It would appear that the scribe of P?5, influenced by the version of 
the saying in Matthew 20:16, has brought the article into a context where it was 
not needed and actually makes for awkward sense.!?! 

On one occasion, during his travels toward Jerusalem, Jesus foretells the 
destruction of the Holy City and laments over its loss (Luke 13:35). The destruc- 
tion will be complete, he predicts, and he will be absent from the people in their 
desolation. He tells his followers, “You will not see me (tònté pe) until (the time) 
comes when (éet öte) you say, ‘Blessed is the one who comes in the name of 
the Lord." The scribe has departed from the Lukan text in several ways, two of 
which potentially involve assimilation. In the first case, the scribe has reversed 


118 NRBCDIL 067 0204 0281 f! f? 33 157 205 237 543 713 788 892 999 1293 1342 1346 1396 
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the word order of tònté pe, corresponding to the order found in Matthew 23:38. 
The manuscript evidence for the “Matthean” order in Luke has in its favor the 
early Alexandrian testimony of P75, the Pre-Caesarean witness of P45, and the 
Western witness of Codex Bezae. Alternatively, Codex Sinaiticus, Codex Vati- 
canus, and a few witnesses of the Byzantine (A) and Pre-Caesarean (W) types 
lend their weight to the “Lukan” word order. In this case it would appear that the 
“Lukan” order is the earlier reading. The variant order may have arisen under 
the influence of Matthew. 

The second alteration is the omission of ñz öte. It will be shown below 
with P45 that many scribes altered this phrase in various was. The scribe of P75 
has simply omitted it. It is possible that he has done so to match more closely 
Matthew 23:39,!22 or he may have simply found the phrase odious and unnec- 
essary. 

Later, discussing the cost of discipleship yet again (Luke 14:27), Jesus warns 
his disciples, “Whoever does not bear his own cross (tov ctavpdv eavtod) and 
come after me is not able to be my disciple.” In some manuscripts, éavtod is 
replaced by avtod. In P75, where, incidentally, otavpdv is written with a stau- 
rogram (ofov), the reading is aùtoð. Although the external support for adtod 
is strong, the pronoun éavutod is found twice in the previous verse, tilting the 
balance of probability in favor of the originality of éxvtod. Furthermore, har- 
monization to Matthew 10:38 readily accounts for the use of the pronoun adtob 
in P75, 

"Therefore, salt is good, but if even (¿àv dé xat) the salt becomes tasteless, by 
what will it be restored?" The parallel versions of this aphorism from Luke 14:34 
are similar. In Mark 9:50, Jesus says, “But if the salt becomes unsalty ..." (av à& 
TO &Aotc vadov yevntat). In Matthew 5:13, Jesus says, “But if the salt becomes 
tasteless ..." (£ày dé tò dAag uopov0fj). In both instances the conjunction xai, 
which is found following 8£ in Luke, is absent. The manuscript evidence for xat 
in Luke is split, with P5, Washingtonianus, and the Byzantine majority support- 
ing the shorter reading against Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, Bezae, and a few others. 
In this case, the Alexandrian and Western support for the conjunction is deter- 
minative, especially because the shorter reading is explicable on the basis of 
harmonization to Mark or Matthew. The conjunction may also have been omit- 


ted to simplify the expression. 

In the uniquely Lukan parable of the rich man and Lazarus, a deceased rich 
man begs Abraham to send Lazarus to his living brothers to warn them of the 
consequences of their self-indulgent lifestyles (Luke 16:30). Abraham explains 


122 See Metzger, Textual Commentary, 138. 
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that he will not send Lazarus since the brothers have had ample opportunity 
to heed the exhortations of the prophets. The rich man replies, “No, father 
Abraham, but if someone from the dead might go (mopev@f) to them, they will 
repent.” The scribe of P”5 alone has replaced the word “might go” (mopev87) with 
“might be raised” (¿ygp0ñ).123 The text in P75 would be rendered: “If someone 
from the dead was raised to them, they will repent.” 

The sense of the passage is muddied by the scribe's alteration, but the 
emphasis on the theme of resurrection is heightened. Royse identifies this vari- 
ant as a harmonization to context since “the discussion is of being raised from 
the dead" and phrases such as &ró vexpàv and ¿x vexpóv are used in this and 
the following verses.124 Alternatively, the scribe may have been influenced by 
a more remote source. The use of the word “to raise” (żyeipw) with the phrase 
"from the dead” (Qz x&v vexpdv, dno vexpàv, ¿x vexpa@v) is a typical Matthean 
idiom (cf. Matt 14:2, [17:9], 27:64, 28:7). The same is not true of Luke, where a 
similar formulation, one with ¿x vexpav, occurs only in Luke 9:7. The scribe of 
P75 may have been influenced by Matthean style and usage, though more likely 
by the immediate context.!25 

Inanother story unique to Luke, the cleansing of the ten lepers, there is some 
text written in the margin, either a correction ora later reader's annotation, that 
brings the episode into harmony with the healing of the single leper in Matthew 
8:3 and its parallels in Mark 1:41 and Luke 5:13. In Luke 17:14, after the healing 
of the ten, Luke records, "And seeing (them), he [Jesus] said to them, ‘Going, 
show yourselves to the priests." A note in the margin adds two sentences: “I do 
will (it), be cleansed. And immediately they were cleansed” (0£A« xaðapioðnte 
x, £b0£cc éxo&apicOrcay).126 

The nature of this note is debated. Metzger, on the one hand, identifies the 
reading as a correction by a later hand.!?7 rGN TP and Swanson appear to agree 
since they list the reading as found in “P75c” The apparatus of NA?? lists the 
reading as marginalia (P75™8), which implies that the words were introduced 
by a later reader rather than another scribe or corrector. Fee agrees, adding that 
the reading “is clearly the work of a later hand.”!28 Schmid likewise regards the 


123 See the editors’ note on this reading in Martin and Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer x1v, 26. 

124 Royse, Scribal Habits, 678, 693. 

125 SoZwiep,'Ascension Narratives,” 231. Parsons, “Christological Tendency,” 472, discusses the 
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reading as a reader's note and a “redactional variant.” He adds, “Whether he or 
she intended the comment to be included in the text of Luke 17:4 we do not 
know.”!29 Royse, on the other hand, is not convinced that the reading is not the 
product of the scribe and points out that the marks accompanying the read- 
ing are typical of such long corrections.!?? It is impossible to know whether the 
added words belong to the scribe of P?5 or a later reader, but I tend to agree 
with Royse. Regardless, the reading demonstrates the same harmonizing activ- 
ity under examination, only on a more extensive scale. 

In the context of the ten lepers, the insertion does not, strictly speaking, 
make sense. The ten lepers have said nothing about what Jesus may or may 
not “will” for them, nor have they spoken about cleansing, but rather mercy 
(¿àénoov). It is sensible, but not entirely coherent, for Jesus to then respond by 
declaring his will to cleanse them. The added words belong to Matthew 8:3, an 
entirely different episode, though connected by the topic of leprosy. In that 
passage, a single leper approaches Jesus and declares, “Lord, if you will, you are 
able to cleanse me" (xdpte ¿àv EAs Sbvacal ue xabapioat). Jesus responds, “Ido 
will (it), be cleansed’ And immediately his leprosy was cleansed” (@¢Aw xa8a- 
piant xod evdews exabapic&y adtod ý Aénpa). This is plainly the source of the 
variant reading in Luke 17:14.13! The parallels of this episode in Mark 1:41 and 
Luke 5:13 do not include the second clause of the variant, so Matthew is neces- 
sarily the source of the reading. Unfortunately, the sheaf of P75 that included 
Luke 5:13, Luke's episode with the individual leper, is missing. Was the saying 
dislocated from there? Or, was that verse also conformed to the fuller read- 
ing from Matthew 8:3? Such a large addition must certainly be considered a 
deliberate reflection of the near-parallel. As he copied (or corrected/read) the 
episode of the ten lepers, the scribe or reader imaginatively recalled another 
scenario in which a leper makes a bold declaration. He or she has remembered 
Jesus’s response, “I do wish ...," and has brought both details into the account 
in Luke 17, where they do not belong. 

Moving on from the lepers, Jesus begins to teach about the departure and 
return of the Son of Man (Luke 17:24). He says, “For as the flashing lightning 
lightens from one side of the heavens to the other side of the heavens, thus 


129 Schmid, “Scribes and Variants,” 20. He adds, "Hence it is not a typical harmonization, but 
almost an exegetical observation" (p. 21). 

130 Royse, Scribal Habits, 646 and n. 154. Royse opposes the labeling of the reading as margina- 
lia. For comparison, see several long corrections written in the foot and margin of the 
Matthew portion of Codex Vaticanus. 
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will the Son of Man be in his day (£v tH npépa adt0b).” In P75, the phrase “in 
his day" (&v t ýpépa aùtoĝ) has been omitted. Metzger suggests homoioteleu- 
ton as a possible solution. The scribe may have leapt from the -ov at the end 
of dvOponovu to the -ov at the end of attob. This is possible, and a shared 
archetype could explain why the reading is also found in Codex Vaticanus, but 
one would also need to speculate the same mistake in Codex Bezae and minis- 
cule 220.18? Others take the omission in these considerable Alexandrian and 
Western manuscripts as cause to doubt the authenticity of the phrase.!?? The 
opposing manuscript evidence, though, seems enough to counterbalance these 
few instances of omission. Furthermore, if the phrase did not appear in Luke 
originally, where did it come from and how did it gain its supremacy? There is 
no convincing answer. It is best to accept ¿v TH '|uépo adtod as the earlier read- 
ing and to explain the omission as an assimilation to Matthew 24:27. In that 
passage, Jesus says, “Thus will be the coming of the Son of Man" (obtoc gota ý 
Tapovata tod viod tod dvOpo mov). Additionally, ¿v tH juépa adtod does not appear 
in similar passages like Matthew 24:37 and 24:39b. 

The omission of 6tt from Luke 2238 may be a harmonizing variant reflect- 
ing Matthew 26:29, where 6tt does not appear. In such cases, with recitative tı 
introducing direct speech, the conjunction is often added and omitted in the 
manuscripts. 

When Jesus goes to the garden before his arrest (Luke 22:41), Luke narrates 
that Jesus withdrew from his disciples “and began to pray” (mpocyvyeto). The 
scribe has here substituted the aorist verb mpoonb&ato for Luke's imperfect 
Tpoonvyeto. An aorist verb does not appear in Luke's Gethsemane sequence, 
nor does it appear in the direct parallels in Mark and Matthew. In near-parallels 
in Mark and Matthew, however, the evangelists use an aorist verb to indicate 
the manner of Jesus's praying on his second (Mark 14:39, Matt 26:42) and third 
withdrawals (Matt 26:44). It seems probable that the scribe has been influenced 
by Matthew's version of this event with its repeated cycle of departure, prayer, 
and return, which is absent from Luke's structure. 

After Jesus is arrested, the religious leaders drag him before Pilate seeking 
a sentence of execution (Luke 23:3). Pilate asks Jesus, "Are you the king of the 
Jews?” Luke records, “And answering him (att@) he [Jesus] said, “You say (so)." 
In P5, the scribe has omitted the pronoun at. This scribe's propensity to omit 
pronouns, which Colwell initially brought to attention, was noted above. This 
proclivity may well be the best explanation for the variant. Another might be 


132 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 142. See also Marshall, Luke, 661. 
133 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 142. Martin and Kasser discuss the reading in Papyrus Bod- 
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harmonization to Matthew 27:1, where the pronoun does not appear in the 
best manuscripts of Matthew.!?* 

After Jesus is hung on the cross, soldiers gamble for his clothes. Luke records 
in 23:34, “Dividing his garments they cast lots (xAjjpov).” Many editors prefer 
the plural reading xAnpous to the singular xÀñpov. The singular is found in both 
Mark 15:24 and Matthew 27:35. One reason for this preference is that if the 
plural reading is older the singular variant can be explained as an assimila- 
tion to the parallels. The manuscript evidence actually falls heavily in favor 
of the singular noun in Luke, with attestation from all of the major Alexan- 
drian witnesses (P?9-B & C), and important manuscripts of the Western (D) 
and Pre-Caesarean (W) types. Accepting this reading as the older one, it is dif- 
ficult to explain the plural variant that is found sporadically in a number of 
manuscripts. It is possible that the scribes were influenced by various passages 
in the Old Testament, as Plummer suggests.!?5 

After his death and burial, some of Jesus's female followers go to tend to his 
body (Luke 24:1). Luke records, “But on the first day of the week, at early dawn, 
they came to the tomb (uvñuo) carrying what spices they had prepared.” Luke 
uses the term pvĝpa to describe Jesus's grave, but the scribe has substituted the 
synonym pvypeîov, possibly in harmonization to Markan and Johannine par- 
allels, or more likely in harmonization to immediate context since in the very 
next verse (Luke 24:2) uvmuetov is used. Luke shows a slight preference for pvy- 
piov, using it eight times in comparison with only three appearances of pvĝpa 
(8:27, 23:53, 24:1). Nevertheless, this inclination is offset by the fact that in two 
of those cases both synonyms are used in the same context (23:53-55, 24:1-2). 
The scribe has changed the word here, but not in 8:27 or 23:53, which suggests 
that he did not have an agenda to replace the word. In the final estimation, 
since Luke does not have a definitive preference for one term over the other, as 
is found in Matthew, and since the scribe does not seem to have deliberately 
replaced the less common synonym, it seems best to acknowledge both the 
influence of Mark 16:2 or John 202 and the influence of the context. 

After the resurrection, two men walking along the road to Emmaus en- 
counter the mysterious, anonymous Jesus who teaches them about the proph- 
ets’ message concerning the messiah (Luke 24:26). He says, "Was it not nec- 


134 Manuscripts of Matthew with avt@ following the verb include: AB K WXT A @ II 0250 
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473-474. 
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essary for the messiah to suffer these things and to enter into his glory (thv 
d0€av avto)?” The scribe has initially written, “... to enter into his kingdom (thv 
Bactretav adtod),” but subsequently corrected his mistake by deleting the word 
and adding “glory” (86&ov) superlinearly.!°° It is possible that a later corrector 
has made the revision. The verse is not paralleled directly in Matthew or Mark, 
but the phrase “entering the kingdom" (cicéoyouct with BactAcia) is idiomatic in 
Matthew (5:20, 7:21, 18:3, 19:23, 19:24) and Mark (9:47; 10:15, 23, 24, 25). The same 
combination is found in Luke-Acts only in Luke 18:25 and Acts 14:22. It would 
seem that the scribe was initially influenced by this well-known phrase from 
either Markan or Matthean parlance, but caught his error and corrected it. 

Jesus leaves the men he met on the road to Emmaus and returns to his disci- 
ples. He says to them in Luke 24:47, "Thus it is written that the Christ is to suffer 
and to rise from the dead on the third day and that repentance and (xai) for- 
giveness of sins is to be proclaimed in his name to all nations.” The vast majority 
of manuscripts have xat between “forgiveness” and “sins.” Only three closely 
related texts, P75, Vaticanus, and Sinaiticus, have a different reading: “... repen- 
tance for (sic) forgiveness of sins is to be proclaimed.” The question of which 
reading is earlier is hard to decide. Metzger explains that the external evidence 
for the prepositional reading is slightly better and that a scribe would be more 
likely to change sic to xai because another eic follows immediately in the next 
phrase.!?? Alternatively, if xai were original, one could account for the change 
to eic in the three manuscripts (or two if P75 and B share an archetype), on the 
basis of harmonization to similar statements in Mark 1:4 and Luke 3:3, where 
John the Baptist proclaims “a baptism of repentance for forgiveness of sins" 
(Panticopa Letavoias elc dpecw cuaptidv).!3§ It is impossible to be certain, but I 
lean in favor of this latter solution on the basis of the diversified external evi- 
dence and explain the variant by harmonization. 


1.2 Harmonization in P 

Some conclusions about the harmonistic tendencies of the scribe of P75 can 
now be enumerated. Of the fifty-one variant readings that have been analyzed 
here, seventeen readings likely or very likely arose under the influence of par- 
allel passages, one of these probably by the hand of a corrector or reader (Luke 


136 Martin and Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer XIV, 23; and Metzger, “Bodmer Papyrus,” 202. Comfort, 
“Scribe as Interpreter,” 242, attributes this variant to context since in Luke 23:42 the phrase 
“into your kingdom’ is used. 

137 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 161. 

138 Martini, Il problema, 130, notes that von Soden also suggests this parallel. Martini is not 
convinced that eic is secondary. 
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17:14). A further twenty-six may have arisen by harmonization and eight were 
shown not to have involved harmonization. The following analysis will exclude 
readings from both of these categories. Furthermore, three readings were sin- 
gular (one by P75¢/™s) and eight uncommon. The scribe did not have a proclivity 
to harmonize and seldom permitted external influences to alter his text. Most 
of the harmonizing variants in the manuscript were popular or shared with 
important manuscripts. This, again, testifies to the care with which the scribe 
copied his exemplar. 

The influence of Matthew upon this scribe is undeniable. Zwiep offers sev- 
eral criticisms of Parsons’s appeals to harmonization, but even he states, “That 
harmonizations such as Luke 9.48; 11.31; 23.3 prove that the scribe of P75 was 
using a copy of Matthew’s gospel or was at least very familiar with it, is not 
the issue here."3? In Comfort's terms, Matthew forms the horizon of expecta- 
tion for this scribe. In some cases (70.6 percent), the text of Luke being copied 
reflexively activated material from the scribe's cognitive exemplar, producing 
a text conforming to Matthew. This evidence may support the view of Skeat 
and others that P75, which contains Luke and John, was originally attached at 
least to a codex of Matthew and perhaps of Matthew and Mark. If the scribe 
had recently copied Matthew, his harmonization to that Gospel would be even 
more unsurprising. 

Most of the harmonizing variants in this manuscript are substitutions (64.7 
percent). That substitution, mostly by altering the grammatical form of words 
already in the Gospel, is more frequent than additions (23.5 percent) or omis- 
sions (1.8 percent) shows that in most cases harmonization does not produce 
a substantial difference. P75 also confirms the pattern previously recognized 
that harmonization generally involves only a single word (82.4 percent). Only 
occasionally does a longer harmonization occur (n.8 percent). Both of these 
features conform to the expectations set by the analysis of the smaller frag- 
mentary papyri from the second and third centuries. 

The words of Jesus (88.2 percent) have been the object of harmonization 
far more frequently than the evangelist's narrative context (11.8 percent). There 
are two implications of this fact. First, scribes did not have scruples against 
altering the words of Jesus. Second, the words of Jesus may have been memo- 
rized more frequently, or were at least more familiar to scribes, than the nar- 
rative parts of the Gospels. This speaks to the oral and oral-scribal fashion in 
which the tradition was transmitted in this period. The scribe was occasion- 
ally more influenced by the magnetism of what he remembered hearing or 


139 Zwiep, “Ascension Narratives,” 232. 
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receiving regarding the teachings of Jesus than by his exemplar. This pattern 


was seen in the fragmentary papyri and will generally be reinforced in P* and 


the manuscripts of the fourth century. 


P* (P.Chester Beatty 1): a Manuscript of the Four Gospels 
and Acts140 


P75 represents a very careful scribe working in a closely managed tradition. 
With P45, the situation is quite different. P45 is the oldest codex manuscript con- 
taining parts of all four Gospels and the book of Acts. The manuscript is dated 


on paleographical grounds with near consensus to the early third century.) 


The discovery of this artifact was crucial in demonstrating that already in the 


third century the codex book form was popular among Christians and was 
being used to house the four-fold Gospel.? Skeat has offered the fullest codico- 
logical analysis of P45 and concludes that Matthew occupied about forty-nine 
pages, John thirty-eight, Luke forty-eight, Mark thirty-two, and Acts fifty-five— 


140 


141 


142 


For the ed. pr. see Frederic G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: Descriptions and 
Texts of Twelve Manuscripts on Papyrus of the Greek Bible. Fasciculus 2: The Gospels and Acts, 
Text (London: Emery Walker, 1933). T.C. Skeat and B.C. McGing published three additional, 
very small fragments in 1991. See the reprint of their article in "Notes on Chester Beatty 
Biblical Papyrus 1 (Gospels and Acts),” in Writings of T. C. Skeat, 135-140. Hans Gerstinger 
published an additional fragment in "Ein Fragment des Chester Beatty-Evangelienkodex 
in der Papyrussammlung der Nationalbibliothek in Wien (Pap. graec. Vindob. 31974), Aeg 
13 (1933): 67-72. M.-J. Lagrange, "Un Nouveau Papyrus Evangélique,” RB 42 (1933): 402-404, 
offers some brief remarks on Gerstinger's publication. Günther Zuntz, "Reconstruction 
of One Leaf of the Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Gospels and Acts (P45): (Matth. 25,41- 
26,39)," CdE 26 (1951): 191—211, improved upon Gerstinger's transcription. 

Frederic G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: Descriptions and Texts of Twelve 
Manuscripts on Papyrus of the Greek Bible. Fasciculus 1: General Introduction, With Twelve 
Plates (London: Emery Walker, 1933), 6; Ibid., Gospels and Acts, x; Hatch, Principal Uncial 
Manuscripts, Plate 1v; K. Aland, Repertorium, 269-272; Schofield, "Papyrus Fragments," 
303; and Comfort and Barrett, Text, 155-157. Kenyon says that H.I. Bell, W. Schubart, and 
A.S. Hunt independently dated the fragment to the third century. Among these, only Hunt 
preferred the second half of the third century. See also Van Haelst, Catalogue, 136-137 
no. 371. 

Kenyon gives special attention to this in his General Introduction and his introduction to 
the Gospels and Acts. Carl Schmidt, "Die neuesten Bibelfunde aus Ägypten,” ZN W 30 (1931): 
285—293, 289, asserts that one of the most notable contributions of the discovery of this 
manuscript was the corrective it provided to the then common assumption that before the 
fourth century the Gospels travelled independently in rolls and had not yet been collected 
into a single codex. 
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a total of two hundred and twenty-two pages.143 Unfortunately, only about 
thirty of the estimated one hundred and ten sheets survive today and nearly all 
of them are damaged on both sides of the leaf, making reconstruction difficult 
in some places and impossible in others. The original order of the books seems 
to have been the “Western” order (Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, Acts), though 
this cannot be confirmed since the pieces were not all acquired together.144 

The manuscript comes from Egypt, but it is impossible to locate the text 
further with certainty. Given its high quality, Frederic G. Kenyon suspects it 
must have come from the ruins of an early church or monastery, possibly near 
the Faiyum.'^5 In actuality, the fragments were found inside earthenware jars 
buried on top of a coffin near a monastery.!*6 Carl Schmidt independently con- 
tacted the handler and ascertained from him that the artifact came from “a 
town ‘Alame by the east bank of the Nile in the area of Atfih, the old Aphrodi- 
topolis.”!47 

In reference to the textual quality of P45, Colwell famously asserted that 
the scribe copied “without any intention of exactly reproducing his source.”!48 
Along these same lines, Comfort and Barrett describe him as “an exegete and 
a paraphraser."^? Given these assessments, one should expect a multitude of 
variants and not a slim number of singular readings. Indeed, Colwell believes 
the sheer number of singular readings is the most remarkable feature of P45.150 
Many of these readings can be attributed to the fact that, according to Col- 


143 T.C. Skeat, "A Codicological Analysis of the Chester Beatty Papyrus Codex of Gospels and 
Acts (P45),” in Writings of T. C. Skeat, 141-157; repr. from Hermathena 155 (1993): 27-43. 

144 Skeat, "Codicological Analysis," 146-147, explains that the slanting hand of a corrector is 
found in Mark and Acts, but nowhere else, which strengthens Kenyon's suspicions that 
at the very least Acts followed Mark. Skeat also endeavors to show that neither Mark nor 
Luke could have followed Matthew given the fiber orientation of the extant fragments in 
comparison to the fiber pattern of the entire codex. 

145 Kenyon, General Introduction, 5; Frederic G. Kenyon, "The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri," 
Gn 8 (1932): 46-49; Ibid., “Some Notes on the Chester Beatty Gospels and Acts,” in Quan- 
tulacumque, 145-148. See also Comfort and Barrett, Text, 157—159, for an introduction to 
matters of provenance. 

146 Charles Horton, "The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri: A Find of the Greatest Importance,” 
in The Earliest Gospels, 149160, provides an engaging account of the discovery and acqui- 
sition of the Chester Beatty manuscripts. 

147 Carl Schmidt, “Die Evangelienhandschrift der Chester Beatty-Sammlung,' ZNW 32 (1933): 
225-232, 225: "... eine Ortschaft ‘Alame auf dem Ostufer des Nils in der Gegend von Atfih, 
dem alten Aphroditopolis.” 

148 Colwell, “Evaluating Scribal Habits,” 117. 

149 Comfort and Barrett, Text, 160. 

150 Colwell and Tune, “Evaluating Variant Readings,” 105. 
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well, “P45 copies phrases and clauses.”5! A by-product of the scribes method 
of copying phrase-by-phrase is that the text of the Gospels in P45 tends to be 
very fluid in terms of word order. The scribe “sees through the language to its 
idea-content, and copies that—often in words of his own choosing, or in words 
rearranged as to order.”52 Despite the number of variants, Wasserman states 
with regard to the text of Matthew, “It is striking that the many variant read- 
ings hardly affect the meaning of the text.”153 

This description of the scribe’s procedure should not suggest that he was 
negligent or inept, only that he participated in an uncontrolled tradition. In 
other ways, he has acted deliberately as an “editor” of his exemplar. Colwell 
notes his commitment to conciseness as seen in the omission of many words 
that could be deemed superfluous. Working with Latin manuscripts, A. Dain 
had pointed out the tendency of scribes during this period to omit short words; 
the scribe of P*5 may follow such a general pattern accidentally, but in many 
cases there seems to be an intention about his activity.154 In recent studies, this 
assessment of Colwell’s has been questioned and some have attempted to show 
that the scribe was no more prone to omission than many other scribes. 

The scribe wrote with a neat hand, though not elegant, which Giinther Zuntz 
describes as a slightly curved uncial that occasionally slips into a hand closer 
to cursive with occasional ligatures.155 According to Zuntz, the scribe “aims at 
neatness rather than rigid uniformity.”5° An example of this is his care to begin 
lines evenly, with the first letter stacked directly under the first letter of the pre- 
vious line. Yet, he does not always end the line at the same place and often stops 
one letter before or after the last letter of the previous line. His desire for neat- 
ness sometimes compels him to place a “filling mark” (>) at the end of a short 
line.!57 

With regard to the textual quality of the whole Chester Beatty collection, 
Kenyon claims, "There are no important omissions or additions of passages, 
and no variations which affect vital facts or doctrines.”58 As Ernst von Dob- 


151 Colwell, "Evaluating Scribal Habits,” 116. As proof of this procedure, Colwell shows that 
in singular readings where a scribal leap is involved there is not one omission of a single 
letter or syllable; all such omissions are of entire words or phrases. 

152 Colwell, “Evaluating Scribal Habits,” 117. 

153 Wasserman, “Early Text of Matthew,’ 93. 

154 Colwell references Dain’s work in “Evaluating Scribal Habits,” 108, 112, 114, 120 and in other 
articles. 

155 Kenyon, Gospels and Acts, viii-ix; and Zuntz, “Reconstruction,” 192. 

156 Zuntz, “Reconstruction,” 192. 

157 Ibid., “Reconstruction,” 192. 

158 Kenyon, General Introduction, 15. 
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schiitz straightforwardly put it in his day, “Whoever expected sensational new 
variants from this papyrus will be disappointed.” Barbara Aland agrees with 
this assessment, pointing to the consistency with which the papyrus confirms 
readings in modern reconstructed Greek New Testaments and supports the 
readings of the great uncials. She claims, “The nature and method of copying in 
P*5 is both intelligent and liberal: intelligent, because the sense of the exemplar 
is quickly grasped and in essence precisely reproduced; and liberal, because 
involved expressions and repetitious words are simplified or dropped.”!©° This 
mixture of intelligence and liberality can be seen in numerous harmonizations. 
These readings, incidentally, convince Aland that the scribe was a Christian.161 
Aland and Aland classify the manuscript as a “free” text. 

P45 is not unified in terms of its textual affinities.!°* When Kenyon intro- 
duced the manuscript he explained that in general the text does not conform 
to the type characterized by Codex Vaticanus and does not follow the eccen- 
tricities of Codex Bezae.!® It is, in many regards, a “mixed” text with readings 
distinctive of the Alexandrian, Byzantine, and “Caesarean” varieties. Since its 
textual nature is not uniform, the affinities of each book will be discussed sep- 
arately. 


159 Ernst von Dobschiitz, [No Title], TLZ 58 (1933): 409-412, 410-411: "Wer von diesem Papyrus 
sensationelle neue Varianten erwartet hat, wird enttáuscht sein." 

160 B.Aland, “The Significance of the Chester Beatty Papyri,” 112. 

161 Ibid. “The Significance of the Chester Beatty Papyri,” 113. 

162 In Gospels and Acts, xi-xx, Kenyon provides tables that compare agreements and disagree- 
ments of P45 with X A B C D L W @ and some miniscules. In “Some Notes,” 145-148, he 
compares the text of P*5 to four modern editions of the Greek New Testament. See also 
C.A. Phillips, "The Caesarean Text with Special Reference to the New Papyrus and Another 
Ally,” Bulletin of the Bezan Club 10 (1932): 5-19, 5-12; Schmidt, “Evangelienhandschrift,” 
229—232; Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 158-163, 413—416; Teofilo Ayuso, “¿Texto cesariense o 
precesariense?: su realidad y su trascendencia en la critica textual del Nuevo Testamento," 
Bib 16 (1935): 369—415; Frank Beare, "The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri,’ CdE 12 (1937): 81- 
91, 84-85; C.C. Tarelli, “The Chester Beatty Papyrus and the Caesarean Text,” JTS 40 (1939): 
46-55; Ibid., “The Chester Beatty Papyrus and the Western and Byzantine Texts,’ JTS 41 
(1940): 253-260; Hatch, Principal Uncial Manuscripts, Plate 1v; Bruce Manning Metzger, 
“The Caesarean Text of the Gospels,’ in Chapters in the History of New Testament Textual 
Criticism, ed. Bruce Manning Metzger, NTTS 4 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1963), 42-72, 
esp. 62-67; and Burkitt, "Chester Beatty Papyri,’ 363-368. 

163 Kenyon, “Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri,’ 48. 
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2.1 P45— Passages from Matthew!4 

24.1 Manuscript 

The text of Matthew in P45 is exceedingly fragmentary so that only portions of 
about sixty-six verses survive.!65 Lagrange confirms Kenyon's initial assessment 
that the text is a mix of the Alexandrian “B” text of Codex Vaticanus, and the 
Western "D" text of Codex Bezae.!66 Min finds two instances of harmonization 
to remote parallels in this portion of the manuscript.!®7 I discuss these two plus 
other variants where harmonization may account for the reading. 


2.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 3.2 Harmonizing variants in P45 (Matthew) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt20:30 — EAeoov Huds xüpte "ulóc Aavid Tote Mark P 168 
10:47-48, 
Luke 18:38- 
39 
Matt 20:31 ot 8& "ueitov expakavl69 Aéyovtec "xo Q Mark 10:48, VL S, Vid 
Luke 18:39 
Matt 26:5 ph ev TH opt] tva uh 0ópuBoç yév- liva Marki4:2 P S, Vid! "0 
TOL EV TH Aot 
Matt 26:23 ^ 68& T &moxprOel elev ó eubobac pet’ TInoods John 13:26 P Lac!72 
¿uo thy xetoa!7! ¿y «à tpvBAle oócóc 
ME Tapadwcel 
Matt 26:27 — xoiAofov T morñptov xai eùyapioth- ^ "có Luke 22:20, L v 
cac Ewxev QO Tolç cf. 1Cor 
11:25 


164 P45 contains Matthew 20:24-32; 21:13-19; 25:41-26:39. 

165 The text of Matthew in P4 is very lacunose. Each point where the ostensible variant under 
discussion falls in a lacuna has been noted. 

166 Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 160. Wasserman, “Early Text of Matthew,” 94, believes the text 
of Matthew cannot be assigned to any established text type. 

167 Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 143-144. 

168 Manuscripts with vić include: P45 & CD EF LN 0 > 085 0281 f! 2 13 33 69 124 157 346 543 
565 579 700 788 892 983 1241 1346 1365 1424 1506. Manuscripts with vióc include: B G H K 
MSUVWXYZTP AQ f?2818 209 1071. 

169 P45 has éxpabyacav. 

170 Land 700 have uoce in direct assimilation to Mark 14:2. 

171 P45 has thy xelpa pet’ spov. 

172 P45lac £13 174 230 346 788 826 828 1689. 

173 This variant was discussed in full in the section on P37 in Chapter Two. 
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TABLE 3.2 Harmonizing variants in P45 (Matthew) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Matt26:28 — xo0to?ydpéottv TÒ olud pov tic Sta-  °ydp Marki424 P Lacl74 
Opens 

Matt 26:31 T&vcec Duets oxavdadtobyoeate Fev ey ¿poi Marki4:27 P S-s, 
&yol^ v TH vox TAVTN Lacl75 

Matt 26:33 ei T návteç oxavdariciycovta £v col Txal Marki429 U Lacl76 


eyo odderote oxavdaric8ycopat 


2.1.3 Comment 

In the story of the two blind men in Matthew, Jesus passes through the city 
of Jericho and news of his presence reaches even the most desperate ears. In 
Matthew 20:30, two blind men cry out, “Have mercy on us, Lord, son of David 
(vtog Aavid).” Their supplication is repeated in v. 31. In the manuscripts of vv. 30 
and 31, the word “son” is found in both the nominative (vióc) and in the vocative 
(vić) cases.177 Before deciding which reading is older in Matthew, it is helpful to 
look at the parallel passages. In Mark 10:47-48, the nominative reading appears 
in the majority of manuscripts, but several early and important witnesses (N 
B C) support the vocative reading. In Luke 18:38 and 39, it is quite apparent 
that the best reading in both verses is the vocative form. Returning to Matthew 
20:30, the textual evidence is evenly split with perhaps a slight, but not conclu- 
sive, preference for the vocative reading. In v. 31, where the phrase is repeated, 
the majority of manuscripts, as well as the early attestation of Vaticanus and 
Washingtonianus, support the nominative reading.!”8 Furthermore, in the dou- 
blet episode in Matthew 9:27, Jesus is called “son of David" with “son” in the 
nominative case in the best manuscripts.!”9 Since it is unlikely that two iden- 


174 P45lac Cc f! 22 482 700 1241 1582. 

175 P45lac 242 1093. 

176 P45lac gea Cc F K WY II 71174 291 443 482 517 579 697 700 1093 1241 1279 1293 (1424). 

177 The ed. pr. has vié as a nomen sacrum with dots under the first two letters signifying that 
only parts of the letters are visible (vie). Comfort and Barrett, Text, 163, have ve. 

178 Manuscripts with vié include: N* C D L N 085 0281 33 579 892 12411424. Manuscripts with 
vióc include: B KM U W ZT A O II f! f? 2° 28 18 565 700 788 10711346 M. 

179 Manuscripts with vié include: X CD EFKLMNST AA @ > 00250 f! f! 2 22 28 33124157 
205 543 565 579 788 892 1346 1424 1506 1582 W. Manuscripts with vióc include: BG UWYII 
047 238 237 240 241242 253 259 443 472 565 700 713 10711574. To demonstrate anecdotally 
just how conflicting the evidence is, Tischendorf accepts the nominative reading in 9:27 
and the vocative in 20:30 and 31 while Legg's text reads exactly the opposite, vocative in 
9:27 and nominative in 20:30 and 31. 
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tical phrases in close proximity would not match, and given the parallel usage 
of the nominative phrase in the doublet, it is quite likely that the nominative 
reading in v. 30 is the older reading. Additionally, Metzger notes that while the 
vocative reflects better Greek style, the nominative echoes the standard Semitic 
usage typical of Matthew.!®° The vocative reading of P45 may be explained by 
the harmonizing influence of Mark or Luke. 

The crowd following Jesus rebukes the men for their loud noise (Matt 20:31), 
but “they called out greater (pet@ov) saying, ‘Have mercy on us, Lord, son of 
David” In P^5, the scribe has replaced the adverb pei@ov with nog. Kenyon 
could only decipher the omega, but Comfort and Barrett find traces of the 
second lambda as well. This substitution has occurred under the influence of 
either Mark 10:48 or Luke 18:39, where the blind men are said to cry out “all the 
more" (03A. uQAAov).181 

In Matthew 26:5, the evangelist records that the chief priests, elders of the 
people, and Caiaphas conspired to put Jesus to death. Caiaphas warns his fellow 
conspirators not to accost Jesus during the feast, “in order that (tva) there might 
not be tumult among the people.” This line of text is incomplete in P45 and 
Kenyon did not endeavor to reconstruct it. Somewhat later, Hans Gerstinger 
published an additional fragment and was able to reconstruct the lines with 
the expected Matthean reading: tva uh 06puoc yévntar.!82 Later still, Zuntz cri- 
tiqued Gerstinger's transcription of the verses and offered an alternative recon- 
struction, u? 6ópufoc yevntat, without iva. Zuntz detects traces of the final three 
letters of the word opt (tau-eta-iota adscript) along with the first letter of the 
word pý or urjroce. With this reconstruction it is necessary to exclude tva. 

Following the first letter of ur, or pynote there is a lacuna of approximately 
fourteen letters. On the basis of the space allotted, Royse accepts py (“in order 
that there not be"), not note (“lest”) as is found in the parallel at Mark 14:2, 
and suggests that the omission of iva has occurred by harmonization to context 
since pý is found in the previous clause.183 Zuntz also supplies the shorter word, 
but he regards uý as a shortened form of the variant pynnote found in some other 


180 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 43. Commentators who accept the nominative reading 
include: Allen, Matthew, 218; Davies and Allison, Matthew, 3:107; and Luz, Matthew, 2:548. 

181 Royse, Scribal Habits, 92 n. 85, 173, 186, 189, believes this is one of a few instances where 
the scribe chooses to adopt only part of the parallel passage. See also Comfort, "Scribe as 
Interpreter,” 105-106; and Ibid., “Scribes as Readers,” 39. Min, Früheste Uberlieferung, 141, 
144, suggests that harmonization has taken place unconsciously (unbewusst). Elliott, “Sin- 
gular Readings,” 127, does not mention this reading in his paragraph dealing with another 
singular reading in this same verse, presumably because it is not certain. 

182 Gerstinger, “Ein Fragment,’ 70. 

183 Royse, Scribal Habits, 132, 152, 191. 
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manuscripts.!?^ There are three possibilities for explaining the reading. First, it 
is possible that the reading is in fact pymote in direct harmonization to Mark 
14:2 and that the letters were somewhat constricted in the space allowed. Sec- 
ond, Royse’s suggestion of harmonization to context is possible but need not 
have been the exclusive reason for the omission of tva. Finally, it is possible 
that the reading is in fact yy and, as Zuntz believes, was intended to stand in 
the place of Mark's hrote. With such a lacunose line, it cannot be certain what 
was written or why. 

During the last supper (Matt 26:23), Jesus announces the impending betrayal 
of one of his disciples. Matthew records, “And answering, he said (ó òè &roxpr- 
Qelc etev), ‘The one who dips with me (his) hand in the bowl, this one will 


1» 


betray me.” Kenyon only reconstructs a few words of this phrase. Gerstinger, 
who is followed by Comfort and Barrett, restores the whole line with the estab- 
lished reading of v. 23. Zuntz, however, followed by Min, supplies the nomen 
sacrum of Jesus's name (m) after 8£. The word falls in a sizable lacuna with 
enough room for the addition and the variant is witnessed in several later 
miniscules. If the reading is correct, it is possible that the scribe was influenced 
by the parallel in John 13:26, where the verse begins, “Jesus answers" (&roxptve- 
«at ó Ingoc).185 

Following the prediction of Judas's betrayal, Matthew records in 26:28 Jesus's 
words of institution. Jesus says, “For (yap) this is my blood of the covenant.” 
Kenyon reconstructs only two words of this line (€]otw tó). Gerstinger later 
supplied the remainder of the expected reading. Zuntz, however, is not sure 
that the word toôto and the first letters of éotiv could fit into the small lacuna 
and so proposes that the word y&p has been omitted in P^5, as it has been from 
a handful of other manuscripts./$9 Min concurs with this emendation and pro- 
poses that the omission has occurred in harmonization to Mark 14:24.18" In light 
of the uncertainty of this reconstruction, it seems best to say only that assimi- 
lation is possible if Zuntz's reconstruction is correct. 

After Jesus shares the cup of the new covenant with his disciples, he predicts 
Peter's denial and forecasts that all his disciples will stumble (Matt 26:31). He 
announces, “All of you will be scandalized (caused to stumble) because of me 


184 Zuntz, “Reconstruction,” 200, 209. See also Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 114, 116. 

185 This is Royse's explanation in Scribal Habits, 188, though he is properly wary of being over- 
confident in reconstructed readings. 

186 Zuntz, “Reconstruction,” 203, 211. He is followed by Min. Augustinus Merk, “Codex Evange- 
liorum et Actuum ex collectione papyrorum Chester Beatty,” in Miscellanea Biblica, vol. 2 
(Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1934), 375-406, 393, thinks yap probably was in the 
papyrus. Comfort and Barrett also reject this emendation. 

187 Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 135, 144. 
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(èv uot) on this night.” In Mark 14:27, the phrases “because of me" (¿v éuot) and 
“on this night" (¿v t vuxtt tabty) are absent. The words fall in a lacuna in P45, 
but for the sake of space it is necessary to omit several letters.!88 Zuntz discerns 
traces of the phrase “this night" (vuxti tatty) and so omits the other phrase (¿v 
éyol).!89 Min ascribes this reading to homoioarcton. The scribe wrote the first ¿v 
and when he returned to the manuscript his eye landed on the second instance 
of the word, thereby passing over the personal pronoun. This is a perfectly plau- 
sible explanation, but the scribe may have been influenced by the construction 
in Mark.!9° 

Peter responds to Jesus's prediction with a bold promise (Matt 26:33). He 
claims, “If (<i) all are scandalized (caused to stumble) because of you, I will 
never be scandalized (caused to stumble)” This phrase is slightly different in 
Mark 14:29, where the conjunction xai appears after ci (“even if all stumble"), 
the phrase “because of you” (£v cot) is absent, and different words are used 
to express the sentiment of the final phrase. It is the addition of xat that is of 
interest here. In P45, the majority of the verse falls in a lacuna. Gerstinger sup- 
plies the expected reading in his edition, which Comfort and Barrett follow in 
theirs. Zuntz, again, suggests an alternative reading. First, he proposes that the 
scribe has omitted the pronoun att@ from the phrase “answering, Peter said to 
him" (&roxpiOelc dé ó Hétpo¢ &ixev adt@).!9! Second, Zuntz posits that the scribe 
has added the conjunction xet following £1.19? The phrase would then conform 
to Mark 14:29. Min protests this emendation, deeming it unreasonable to pro- 
pose an omission in a lacuna as well as an addition equaling the same number 
of letters (the scribe typically writes iota-adscript). Royse, on the other hand, 
believes Zuntz's recommendation best fits the allotted space.!93 I am inclined 
to agree with Min that the reconstruction is unnecessary, ruling out harmoniza- 
tion. If it is correct, though, harmonization could certainly have been a factor 
in the addition of the conjunction. 


188  Gerstinger's reconstruction keeps all the words so that he ends up with a line several let- 
ters longer than those above and below it. 

189 He is followed by Comfort and Barrett and Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 117. 

190 Soalso Zuntz, “Reconstruction,” 205; and Royse, Scribal Habits, 108 n. 24, 113, 136, 144, 188. 

191 This variant is found in a handful of manuscripts (517 700 954 1424 1675), including the 
very early P37. 

192 Zuntz, “Reconstruction,” 205, 211. 

193 Royse, Scribal Habits, 132. 
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2.2 P^5— Passages from Luke!?* 

2.2.1 Manuscript 

While only a very small amount of the text of Matthew is available in P45, much 
more of Luke has survived. In terms of its textual affinities, the text of Luke is 
somewhat close to the Alexandrian tradition, with its closest affinity being to 
Codex Vaticanus and L. With regard to Western readings, Tarelli notes that the 
text of Luke is closer to Codex Bezae than is the text of Mark. R.V.G. Tasker has 
studied the “Caesarean” readings in Luke and concludes that it is difficult to 
speak of a “Caesarean” text of Luke at all given the lack of manuscripts of Luke 
from this type.!9 Many variants in the text of Luke in P45 are attributable to the 
influence of Synoptic parallels. 


2.2.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 3.3 Harmonizing variants in P45 (Luke) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 9:27a ^ Aéyw 88 ópiv Gà] T TÓu Markg1, P 196 
Matt 16:28 

Luke 9:27b eloty tweg x&v “adbtod Eotyxdtwvolod "ade Mark 9:1, P Lac!97 
Ly Yevowvtat Gavatov Ewes dv wow Matt 16:28 
THY Bactretav toô beod 

Luke 9:28a — Eyéveto dé metà toùç Adyoug Tovtovç — ?xaí Mark 9:2, P 198 
Qel hpépar óxco Kat Matt 1721 


194 P45 contains Luke 6:31—41; 6:45-7:7; 9:26—41; 9:45-10:1; 10:6-22; 10:26—-11:1; 1:6-25, 28-46; 
11:50—12:13; 12:18-37; 12:42-13:1; 13:6—24; 13:29—14:10; 14:17-33. 

195 R.VG.Tasker, "The Chester Beatty Papyrus and the Caesarean Text of Luke,” H TR 29 (1936): 
345-352. This study is primarily a list of readings collated against Textus Receptus with 
evidence from some "Caesarean" witnesses. With regard to the difficulty of characterizing 
the text, Tasker writes, "The papyrus does not give a text which can be called ‘Neutral, 
"Western, or 'Alexandrian' in any exclusive sense." He also notes that the "Neutral" or 
Alexandrian readings overlap more often with the "Caesarean" readings in Luke than in 
Mark. 

196 PO EGKMRYII 616 27 71265 267 346 348 349 477 489 544 726 1079 1194 1200* 1216 1219 
1220 1223 1242 1313 1319 1355 1452 1458 1510 1542 1579 2542. 

197 P4ó8ScACDEFGHKMPRSUWXYTAOGAIIV Q (f!) f31228 33 69 118 124 157 565 
579 700 788 (892 1006 1342) 1071 1346 1424 1582 M. IGNTP and Souter prefer @8«. 

198 Manuscripts without xai include: P45 N* B H 28157 579 1338. Manuscripts with xat include: 
P5NC.ACDEFGKLMPRSUVWXTAO A II V f! f! 2 69 118° 124 565 700 788 892 
1006 10711241 1342 1346 1424 1506 2542 M. 
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TABLE 3.3 Harmonizing variants in P45 (Luke) (cont.) 

Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Luke 9:28b ^ mopoAoov Métpov xoi “Iwavvyv xai — "Idem Bov xoi Mark 9:2, P m 
"Idxeoov* dvéfv elg tò öpoç mpocebto- 'lodvvyv Matt 17:1 
abot 

Luke 9:30 xal Sod dvdpec Sb0 TouveAdrouv adt@ "avvAadodvtes Mark 9:4, P S 

Matt 17:3 

Luke o:34 vaca dé adtobd A€yovtos &yévevo éneoxtacev Matt 17:5 P 200 
vegedy xoi "éreox(atev adbtovs 

Luke 9:35 xal ovy, &yéveco &x tfc veqp£Arc 9Aéyovca Mark 9:7 L Unc201 
9AÉyovca 

Luke 9:48a xal elev ?orbxolg Oadtots Matt 18:3 P Unc202 

Luke 9:48b öç "àv SEntant tobt023 tò mtoiBloy ey Mark 9:37 U 204 
Eni TÔ Ovouati pov ¿pÈ ðéyeTAL 

Luke 9:49 &noxpi6elc 8& Twdvvng elmev "ent- "Sidconare Mark 9:38 vL 206 
oTATH el8opév Tiva Ev TH òvópati cov 
exPdAovta Sopovier xat ExwAvopev 
adtoy205 

Luke 10:1 xai TOV xovtoptóy "TOV xoMnÂévta` Prov xoMyfevta cf. Matt L S 
uty &x th nóñcwç budv297 cic cobc 10:14, Luke 
nó8ac dropaccdpeda ouiy208 9:5 

Luke 10315 xal où Kapapvaoty ph ews odpavod tod Matt u:23 U 210 
dpwbjoy29 Exc 9x00 &8ou xataBiBa- 
cov 

Luke 10:21 val 6 mathe Sti obtws *eyeveto evdo- — evdoxian &yévexo Matt 1:26 P 2n 


"P ; 
xia £unpoc0Év cov 


199 This reading was discussed in detail above in reference to its appearance in P?5. 


200 


201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 


211 


PÁSACDKMNPRUWXTAOGAIIV f! f13 2 28 33 69 124 565 579 700 788 892 1006 1071 
1346 1424 1506 2542 M. IGNTP prefers émeoxiacev. 

P45 1 700 2542. 

P45 D 157 2542. 

P45 omits toto. 

P45 D L & W 13 33 66° 69 179 267* 346 472 543 788 826 828 1071 1223 1313 1346 2643. 

P45 omits adtév. 

P45 C* L E 157 827 892 1093 1342. 

P45 omits buav. 

P45 omits tv. 

P45 adds xai. 

P45NlG ACDKMNRUWXTAOGA&IIV f! f31228 33118 565 579 700 892 1006 1071 
12411342 1346 1424 1582 2542 M. Tischendorf and IGNTP prefer the anarthrous reading. 
For a full discussion of the variant in Luke 10:21, see above with reference to P75. 
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TABLE 3.3 Harmonizing variants in P^5 (Luke) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke u: tiva 82212 ¿Ë dev tov23 notéon Femdwoet oot Matt 7:10 P 215 
citer 6214 vide ixOdv real devel ix00oç 
dow aix emidwcet* 
Luke 11:12 ñ) xoi216 aithosi “dv eniSdceradt@ — "prov Matt 7:9 VL S 
oxopniov (AbC) 
Luke 113a TócQ Mov ó naho T TOLOV Matt 7:11 VL 217 
Lukenugb — 6fé£o)povot^ “ovpdviog cf. VL s- 218 
Matthean 
style 
Luke 11:13¢ dwoet nvebua "yov Tots aitodow ràyaðóv Matt 7:11 VL 219 
avtov 
Luke 11:14 xai Hv exBdMov Sapdviov "xod adtd cul add fjv Matt 12:22 P 220 
Hs xwpóv 
Luke 1115 tives 8& ¿E adtav “elnov £v BeeACeBodA — EAdAnoav dyvpol ^ Matt 9:33 U S 
TH dovovtt THY Õaruoviwv exBaMer ta — Aéyovrec 
Soryrovice 
Luke 11:17 Táca Bactrela Ep’ éavthv Stapept- uspiadeton eg’ Matt 12:25 L s- 221 
o0sioo Eonuodtat EQUTYV 
Luke 11:18 gl òè xal ó catavds Ep’ ExvtoV "Ste- l'uepicev Mark 3:26, L S-s222 
replay Qç otabhoetar ý Baoeia Matt 12:26 
avtod 
Luke 11:24 Stav T TO dxcbaptov nveðua eEEAOy Se Matt 12:43 P 223 
dd Tod dvOpo ov Stepyetat St’ dvv- 
Bpov tonwv Gytody evaraveww xal uy 
evploxov 
212 P45 has yáp. 
213 P45 omits tóv. 
214 P45 omits ó. 
215 PSNACKMURXWYTAO AIIV f! f132 28 33157 565 579 1006 1071 1241 1346 1424 1506 
2542 M. IGNTP prefers émidwcel adTA. 
216 P45 adds édv. 
217 P45 CU o2n f? 7 157 205 229° 267 343 346 349 579 716 827 983 1006 1012 1071 1229 1342 1424 
1443 2487 2766. 
218  P^45 5791424. 
219 P45L 7 60 267 1093 1654 1685. Bezae has &yaðòv óóue and © has õópata cya. 
220 The variant in Luke 11:14 was addressed above with P75. 
221  P51241342. V has pepiobeton xa’ £avtYv. 
222  P^5T 2487. 
223 The variant in Luke 1:24 was analyzed above in reference to its appearance in P”. 
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TABLE 3.3 Harmonizing variants in P45 (Luke) (cont.) 

Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Luke 11:30 xoc yàp &yévevo 'Iovác toig Nwevi- — ?xaí Matt 12:40 P Unc225 
«atc onpetov24 oco Zoo Sxol 6 
ulóç tod avoownov tH yeved tavty 

Luke 11:31 Bactticon votou eyepOnoetat & TH lam Matt 12:42 L Unc??? 
xploe 226 perà càv dvëpQv ths yeveâç 
coc Kal KotoxplvEet or too 

Luke 11:33 ovdels Abyvov dhpoc elc xpómrv228 Tob bd TOV Mark 4:21, U 230 
tiOnaw (0988 dnd Tov pdStov} 320,229 uóBio^ Matt 535 
emt thv Avyview 

Luke 11:34a = 8 trav 6 de@OaApds cov anAods ñ xal "ny cf. Matt U Unc23! 
dhov TÒ ci cou qoetvóv éctty 6:22 

Luke1:34b  ¿màvü8ë novnpòç f) xai TO cid cov Tota Matt 6:22 L gas 
oxotetvov T 

Luke 11:42a dK obal ópiv toîç Papıoaioiç 6223  rävnbov Matt 23:23 VL S-s234 
anodexatodte TÒ Novocpov xal TO (AbC) 
rnýyavov xai nâv Adyavov xai napép- 
xeobe Thv xpiow xat THY &yánrny Tod 
0zo0 

Luken:42b ^ coca dé Eder roroa xdxetve ph "dpetvar Matt 23:23 VL mE 
"mapetvat 

Luke 12:1 Tpogexete Exvtots and ths Couns {tv {tav Papıoaiwv Matt 16:6, U 236 
Papicatwv Htc &ccly 07róxpuotç] hris żotiv ónóxpı- Mark 8:15 


224 P45 omits oypetov. 
225 P45 Y16131. 
226 P45 omits ëv tH xpícet. 
227 The variant in Luke 11:31 was discussed above with P"5. 
228 P45 has xpbrtov. 
229 P45 has od. 
230 The variant in Luke 11:33 was discussed above with P"5. 
231  P45D. 
232 POHKMUXOTL f? 2° 6 13 27 115 124 131 158 161 213 229° 265 343 346 399* 443 489 543 577 
716 726 826 827 983 1006 1012 1079 1187€ 1194 1195 1200 1215 1219 1220 1223 1229 1241 1313 1319 
1338 1355 1392 1458 1604 1630 2096 2487 2542 2613 2643 2757 2766°. 
233 P omits óc. 
234 P5157. Manuscript family f!3 has &vifgov xoi tò mHyavov. 
235 P45 N* 57 179 892 954. Manuscripts that have dqiévat in direct assimilation to Matthew 
include: BE CEFGHKMSUWXYTAO AII V 0108 f! 2 28 33 69 124 157 180 205 565 
579 597 1006 1010 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 W. IGNTP prefers dqiévat. Miniscule 2542 
substitutes xü[uvov from Matthew 23:23. 
236 PHRACDKMUWTAOATIY f! f’ 12 33 118 157 565 579 700 892 1006 1071 1342 1424 


atc} 
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TABLE 3.3 Harmonizing variants in P45 (Luke) (cont.) 

Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Luke 12:2 ovdev dé "ovyxexaduupuévov gotiv 6 Txexaàvuuévov Matt 10:26 L Unc238 
oOx d moxoAvqroecot xai KpUTTOV 8 
od Yvoo87)ceca 297 

Luke 12:4 Aéyto dé duty tots qüXotc pov un "poßn- — "rores cf. Luke L S-s239 
Ofte dro TOV AmOKTELVOVTWY TO TALLOL 21:9 

xoi ETÀ TAÛTA uy) EXOVTWY TEPLTTOTE- 
póv TL rotíjcat 

Luke 12:6 ovyl névte otpovôia “MwAodvta dcoa- "nwÀetrar Mattio29 L 210 

piwv dvo 

Luke 12:7 GMa xoi al cptyec THS KEPAATS “prOunpevert Matt 10:30 L S-s242 

vuv? x&oo hpl unva 

Luke 12:11 Stav dé cinpeowow bud emi tac ovv- Tpepipvâte Markign — P Lac?44 

aywyàç xai Teg dpxàç243 verd xà 
&Eovcíoc uù  ueptuvñomre m Ñ tí 
&moAoyovoe ñ) ti cinnte 
Luke 12:22 dtd Todt Aéyw duty py pepiuvâTE TH TOLOV Matt 6:25 L 245 
oy T ti payyte pòt TO owpatı ti 
évovonobe 

Luke 12:24a = Katavonoate T toc xópoxotc StI Od TTÀ TETEWVA TOO Matt 6:26 VL $246 

onetpovaw o08£ Bepiovov ovpavod xai (AbC) 

Luke 12:24b ^ olg o)x Zotw tapetov oddé “anobhxy rànoðýxar Matt 6:26 L S-s247 
15061582 2542 W. Tischendorf, rGN'TP, and Souter prefer «àv Papıoaiwy Aric Eotlv 07róx ptotç 
against P75 B L1241. 

237 P% omits xal xpurtdv 8 od yvwobýoetar. 

238 P45 N C* 1241. 

239 P45 700. 

240 P4(A)DKLMRUWXTAATI 070 f! 2 28 33 124 157 565 579 700 1006 13421424 W. IGNTP 
prefers nwàeîrar. 

241 P45 has budv rñç xepoÀ ç. 

242 P451242*. Manuscripts with yeiounueévat eictv include: D © 40 124 259 579 1071 1604 2643. 

243 P45 has &pyàç xoi tàç ouvaywydc. 

244 P45lac AK MSUWT A ATI 2 28 124 157 565 1006 1342 1424 1506 W. IGNTP prefers ueptuvQre. 
Manuscripts with pepıuvýonte include: P75 N BL Q R X @ V 070 0191 0233 f! f? 113 33 69 
118 131 205 209 213 346 443 543 579 700 713 788 826 892 983 1071 1194 1215 1241 1346 1582* 
2542. 

245 PÉSKMSUXTAAIIV Q 070 f! f 2 28 33 565 892 1006 1241 1342 1424 (1506) 1582* M. 
IGNTP prefers buav. 

246 Codex Bezae (D) replaces toùç xópaxaç with Matthew’s Tà metetva tod obpavod. 

247 P45 700°. The reading of miniscule 700 is unclear. Royse, Scribal Habits, 171 n. 332, pro- 


poses that the first scribe wrote dmo§jxa, but that a corrector attempted to change the 
final alpha to epsilon and, failing to do so, an iota was added after alpha. He cites the read- 
ing as occurring in 700%. 
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Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 12:24c xal ó sóc tpEqet TadtOvS Toabte Matt 6:26 L 248 
Luke 12:25 tig dé ££ ov ugptuvOv Sbvactau {mpoc8etvarenityy Matt6:27 U 249 
{mpoo8etvar ext thy NAKlav adtod} hAxiav adbtod} 
TÅXVV 
Luke 12:31 TA Cytette THY Bactrstav “adtod xal "tod dod Matt633 L 220 
voco npootehoetar piv 
Luke 12:43 paxdetoc 6 SodAog Exetvoc öv EAW ó *obtogc motodvta Matt 24:46 P 251 
xüptoc adtod eboycet ‘motodvta obtw¢* 
Luke 12:51 Soxette oti cipywyv napeyevópny Sod- = “et TH yij¢ Matt 10:34 P s252 
vat “ev TH YH 
Luke 13:19 ópoia éotiv xóxxy owåánews öv AaBov — "uéya Mark 4:32, P a 
dvOowmos ¿Bo clc253 xj mov tav- Matt 13:32 
10074 xq] nütnoev xal £yévero cic 
devdpov T 
Luke 13:30 xal Sod eiciv £cyotxot of &covcot Peioty Mark 10:31, L s-s256 
TPATOL Kal Ceiotv MEGtot ot Egovtat Matt 19:30 
EXTOL 
Luke 13:35a — A¢yw 88297 piv od ph “Wyrté pe? fue lonte Matt 23:39 P 258 
Luke 13:35b Ewe fter Ste” cinnte süÀoymuévoç 6 “ey Matt 23:39 P 259 


248 
249 


250 


251 
252 
253 
254 
255 


256 
257 


258 
259 


£pxópevoc Ev òvópatı xupiou 


P45 D f! 13 69 253 346 543 788 826 903 1203 1346. 

Manuscripts with ocetvo ent thv HAuctov adtod include: P5N ADKLMQUWTAGA 
II VY 070 f! f? 2 28 33 69 157 565 700 788 892 1006 107112411342 1346 1424 1506 2542 W. Tis- 
chendorf and 1GNTP prefer this reading. Manuscripts with ¿rì thv YjAuc(otv adtobd pod Getvant 
include: P75 B 579. 

Manuscripts with tod 0:00 include: P5 A Des EG HKM NQ UW XT A@AIlogo f! 
f? 2 28 33 157 180 205 565 700 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 2542 WM. 
Manuscripts with adt0d include: N B D* L V 579 892. 

The variant in Luke 12:43 was discussed in full above with P75. 

Manuscripts with ext thv yñv include: 157 1093 1424. 

P45 adds tóv. 

P45 has adtob. 

PASAEFGHKMNUWXTAOAIIV 0233 0303 f! f13 2 28 33 118 157 180 205 565 579 597 
700 1006 1010 10711243 1292 1342 1346 1424 1505 1506 W. IGNTP prefers péya. 

P45 827 1338. Comfort and Barrett supply the word cigtv in a lacuna following rpóxcot. The 
word does not appear in Kenyon’s transcription and both IGNTP and Swanson mark the 
word as omitted in P^45. 

P45 omits dé. 

The variant in Luke 13:35a was discussed in the section on P75 above. 

PA RAEGHMNSUVWXTAOAYWQ( f! f! 12 28 69 124 157 180 205 209 565 579 700 
788 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1346 1424 1505 1582 2542 M. 
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TABLE 3.3 Harmonizing variants in P45 (Luke) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 14:3 xai &moxprdels ó 'Ico0c elmev npóc Tel cf. Matt L 261 
TOdS vo[uxobe xoi dopisatouc AEywv 12:10, 19:3, 
T eEcotw TH cof dco Oeponmceücon Ñ Mark 10:2, 
0260 Luke 6:9 
Luke 14:27 Satis ov Baotaet tov ctavpdv Ewvtod "adtod Matt 10:38 P 263 
xai Zoyetat drtiow pov od vore elvat 
povu pordytyc262 
2.2.9 Comment 


Jesus teaches on the theme of discipleship many times in connection with his 
own impending doom. In Luke 9:27, Jesus begins a teaching with the phrase: “I 
say to you truly” (Aéyw dé úuîv doo). The scribe has added a declarative ötı 
between the introductory statement and the second part of the verse, where 
Jesus teaches about the imminent kingdom of God. The resultant statement 
would be rendered, “I say to you truly that ...” Mark and Matthew use different 
diction in this statement, using the word dy instead of c&Ay8ac, for instance. 
They also use the declarative tt, which the scribe certainly would have known 
since his copy of Mark includes the verse. The scribe has introduced étt into 
Luke's text either by assimilation or simply out of stylistic preference. 

Jesus goes on to say in the same verse, "There are some of those standing 
here (o0100) who will not taste death before they see the kingdom of God.” 
Mark differs from Luke in using the more common adverb, $e, in place of the 
less common adverbial locative pronoun avtod. The scribe copied this reading 
correctly in Mark, so presumably he would have been aware of the alternative 
reading when copying Luke. Matthew also uses the more common 68e along 
with a different form of the toty participle (cicty ctvec Tov 8e EotwTWV). 

The scribe appears to have adopted this adverb from one of the parallels, but 
the line falls in a lacuna and so cannot be certain. Kenyon supplies the variant 
word apparently because the expected reading would overflow the bounds of 


260 P45 omits ñ oU. 

261 PPSAKMNUWXTAAII f! f? 2 28118 124 157 565 579 700 1006 1071 1342 1346 1424 1506 
M. IGNTP prefers el. 

262  P^5has pov elvat padytys. 

263 The variant in Luke 14:27 was discussed with P75. It is interesting to note in passing that in 
P75 the term “cross” (otavpóv) was written with a staurogram (cov). Here in P45 the word 
is written as an abbreviation or even a nomen sacrum (apv). 
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the gap. Comfort and Barrett follow his reconstruction in their own edition. 
Birdsall attributes this reading both to stylistic improvement and harmoniza- 
tion to Matthew or Mark. 

In Luke 9:28, the evangelist records, “And it happened, about eight days after 
these sayings, and (xat) taking Peter and John and James (Iwawvyv xoi Idxw- 
Bov), he [Jesus] ascended the mountain to pray.” There are two variants in this 
passage in P^5 that may involve harmonization. In the first instance, the scribe 
omits the xai connecting the first and second phrases. Mark and Matthew also 
do not have a xai at this point, but their governing verb is in the indicative ren- 
dering one unnecessary. In fact, the xaí is also unnecessary and awkward in 
Luke, which may account for its removal in several manuscripts. The alteration 
could have occurred for completely stylistic reasons such as this, but assimila- 
tion to Mark or Matthew is also possible. More significantly, as did the scribe of 
P75, the scribe has altered the order in which the brothers, John and James, are 
mentioned. 

A few verses later, in Luke 9:30, Luke writes, “And behold, two men began 
speaking (cuveAdAovv) to him.” Mark and Matthew both have the present par- 
ticiple cvMaAobvtes. In his copy of Mark, the scribe has transcribed correctly, 
demonstrating his awareness of the participial reading. The scribe has used 
the participle in Luke, with slightly different spelling (cvvAoAoóvrec), instead 
of Luke's imperfect verb form, possibly under the influence of the parallel 
accounts in Mark or Matthew.264 

As the three men talk, and the three disciples watch, Luke records that “there 
came a cloud and it overshadowed (éneoxtaCev) them.” In Luke 9:34, the over- 
shadowing activity of the cloud is conveyed in the imperfect tense (émeoxtaCev) 
in the best Alexandrian manuscripts (P75-B &), but in the aorist (£roxíacev) in 
the majority of manuscripts, in the earliest Pre-Caesarean texts (P45 W), and 
in the best of the Western texts (D). The early and diverse textual evidence for 
the aorist reading is compelling, but other considerations tip the balance in 
favor of the imperfect reading. Since this variant is widespread, it is possible 
the reading had already become prevalent in Luke. 

Alternatively, harmonization may account for the variant. In Mark 9:7, the 
verb is a participle (értexi&tovca), but in Matthew 17:5, the evangelist uses 
the aorist verb (énecxiacev). If the aorist reading is older, it is very difficult to 
explain the presence of the imperfect in a sizable number of manuscripts. If, 


264 So C.C. Tarelli, "Some Linguistic Aspects of the Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Gospels,” JTS 
39 (1938): 254—259, 255; Royse, Scribal Habits, 187, 68 n. 9; Birdsall, "Rational Eclecticism," 
46; Comfort, “Scribe as Interpreter,” 115-116; Idem., “Scribes as Readers,” 39; and Hernán- 
dez, “Early Text of Luke,” 128 n. 45. 
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though, the imperfect verb is older, the aorist reading in P45 and elsewhere can 
be attributed to harmonization to Matthew.265 

In Luke 9:35, the evangelist introduces the speech from the cloud with the 
phrase “and a voice came from the cloud, saying (Aéyovca) ...” Luke's verb of 
speech is a participle (Aéyouca). In Mark 9:7, there is no verb of speech at all. 
It is under the influence of the Markan reading that the scribe has omitted the 
participle Aéyouca from his text of Luke 9:35. 

Before turning to the next readings, the number of harmonizations in the 
pericope of the transfiguration should be noted. It can be seen from this pas- 
sage and several others that the scribe tended to harmonize in bursts, which 
suggests that certain episodes and teachings were well-known to the scribe in 
alternative forms. 

Jesus descends from the mountain of transfiguration and begins to teach his 
disciples lessons on true greatness and humility (Luke 9:48). Luke introduces 
this teaching with the phrase “and he said to them" (xai &ixev adtoi¢). In the 
same context in Matthew 18:3 the evangelist does not include the pronoun and 
writes instead, “And he said" (xoi etmev). This is the reading found in P45, either 
under the influence of the Matthean parallel or the scribe's stylistic preference 
for omitting pronouns and other extraneous words.266 

Later in the same sentence, Jesus says, “Whoever welcomes (öç ¿àv deEyta) 
this child in my name welcomes me.’ In P^5, the particle ¿áv is replaced with 
&v, which technically conforms to the reading of Mark 9:37. While it is possible 
that Mark’s influence is at work here in P45, Tarelli notes that this substitution 
is common in P^5, though not always consistent, and forms one aspect of the 
scribe's style.267 

Some of the disciples observe a stranger casting out demons in Jesus's name 
and, not recognizing him as a fellow disciple, stop him (Luke 9:49). John brings 
the news, saying, “Master (émtot&ta), we saw someone casting out demons in 
your name and hindered him.” John addresses Jesus as “master” in Luke, but 
in the parallel in Mark 9:38, Jesus is referred to as "teacher" (S1d&c0xaAe). The 
scribe of P45 has used the Markan title here, very likely under the influence of 
the parallel. The Markan syntax has also influenced the reading at Luke 9:33, 


265 Birdsall, “Rational Eclecticism,’ 45, suggests harmonization to context since the verb yivo- 
pat is in the second aorist. See also, Dobschütz, [No Title], 411. Lagrange, “Les papyrus 
Chester Beatty pour les Evangiles,” RB 43 (1934): 5-41, 30, accepts harmonization as the 
best explanation. 

266 See, for example, footnote 203, 205, 207, 208, and others. 

267 Tarelli, “Some Linguistic Aspects,” 257, writes, "Among orthographical variants one of the 
most interesting is the use of ¿àv as equivalent to the conditional particle & with relatives." 
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where 8i8&toxo« replaces éntot&ta. Harmonization to nearby passages is also a 
possibility, since the word "teacher" is used in Luke 9:33 and again in 9:38. 

In Luke 10:11, when Jesus gives instructions to seventy disciples, he tells them 
to say to the town that does not receive them, “Even the dust that clings (tov xoà- 
AySevta) to us from your city on (our) feet we shake off against you.” Matthew 
formulates this sentiment somewhat differently. In Matthew 10:14, Jesus com- 
mands his disciples, "Shake off the dust of your feet" (éxtwaEate tov xovtop- 
TOV TOV TOdaV Dav). The scribe of P45 has created a variant harmonizing to 
Matthew by omitting the participial phrase “that clings” (tov xoMyPEevta).28 
The similar passage in Luke 9:5, where Jesus commissions his twelve disciples, 
also lacks the phrase, so harmonization to either near-parallel is possible. 

Jesus pronounces woes against the wicked cities of Chorazin, Bethsaida, 
Tyre, and Sidon (Luke 10:15). Against Capernaum, he says, “And you Caper- 
naum, will you be exalted up to heaven? You will be descended unto Hades 
(tod d80v)." The reading of interest here is the presence or absence of the def- 
inite article before the word “Hades.” The article does not appear in the vast 
majority of manuscripts, including P^5, the corrected text of Sinaiticus, and 
three fifth-century manuscripts (C D W). The articular reading does appear 
in P75, Vaticanus, L, and a few miniscules. If the earlier reading included the 
article, one might account for its omission by harmonization to Matthew 1:23, 
where the article does not appear. It seems more probable, though, that the 
anarthrous reading is older, corresponding to the anarthrous “heavens” (odpa- 
vod) of the previous phrase, and that the article was added in a few manuscripts 
of the Alexandrian tradition. 

Another burst of harmonization has occurred in Luke n, where Jesus teaches 
on prayer and the goodness of the Heavenly Father using the imagery of earthly 
fathers. In Luke, Jesus says, "What father is there among you, whose son will ask 
for a fish and instead of a fish he will give to him a snake? Or [whose son] will 
ask for an egg, and he will give to him a scorpion?" (tiva 8 && budy tov natépa 
aityaet ó vlóc ixOdv xai avti Lx00oç öpıv adt@ ériBaoos T) xal aityoet mov Emtdwoet 
av cxopriov). The Matthean parallel is similar in theme and structure, but 
with some different illustrations. In Matthew 7:9-10, Jesus asks, "What man is 
there among you, whose son will ask for bread (and he) will give him a stone? 
Or he will ask for a fish and he will give him a snake?" (ñ tig ¿otw £& 9p ctvOpo- 


268 So Royse, Scribal Habits, 135, 152, 187; Comfort, “Scribe as Interpreter,’ 120; and Ibid., 
“Scribes as Readers,” 39. Tarelli, “Omissions, Additions, and Conflations,” 384, however, 
calls the variant an “obvious error" and Birdsall, “Rational Eclecticism,” 47, regards the 
omission as accidental. The latter gives this verse as an example of the scribe's tendency 
toward succinctness, since he omits not only the participle but also two pronouns. 
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TOG Öv aithoet ó vidg adtod dotov uh A(Oov Extdwcet oov H xai iyOdv aitycet u Spi 
emtdwoet avtH). Matthew's second set, a fish for a stone, corresponds to Luke's 
first set, but where Luke speaks of an egg and a scorpion Matthew has bread 
and stone. 

There are two variant readings to be addressed here. In Luke 11:1, the phrase 
abt@ émtdwcet appears with the words reversed in the majority of manuscripts, 
including P45, Sinaiticus, and Washingtonianus. In both iterations of the phrase 
in Matthew 7:10, the verb comes before the pronoun (émidwcet adt@). The 
manuscript evidence strongly favors the “Matthean’” order in Luke, but if this is 
the case it is difficult to understand how the variant with the “Lukan” order, with 
verb following pronoun, appeared. Alternatively, if the “Lukan” order is older, 
the alternative variant can be explained as a scribal harmonization to Matthew. 
Of course, in this case the reading is very common in Luke so that one should 
not presume every manuscript has been altered by harmonization. After the 
"Matthean" reading entered the Lukan tradition, it became the de facto text of 
Luke. In addition to the influence of Matthew, it is also possible that the scribe, 
and many others, has been influenced by general parlance. 

The second variant in this pericope is found in Luke 1112. Matthew and Luke 
share the snake-and-fish illustration, but Luke's scorpion-and-egg imagery is 
unique and the stone-for-bread example is found only in Matthew. The scribe 
has replaced the New Testament hapax legomenon "egg" (06v), found in Luke, 
with the Matthean object “bread” (prov). It is very likely in this case that har- 
monization accounts for the singular reading.?9? The variant could also be con- 
sidered imaginative in nature. The scribe's memory of the story, his cognitive 
exemplar, differs from the version in his physical exemplar. He envisions a loaf 
rather than an egg. 

Jesus goes on to say in Luke 11:13, “If then, you, being evil, know to give good 
gifts to your children, how much more will the Father from heaven (ó matnp ó £& 
ovpavod) give the Holy Spirit to those who ask him.” Multiple harmonizing vari- 
ants are present in this passage in P45. First, the scribe has added the possessive 
pronoun 0u@v to his description of the Father (ó mate bpav), which, since it 
counters his tendency to omit pronouns, is notable. The reading coincides with 


269 So Merk, "Codex Evangeliorum et Actuum,” 384; Colwell, "Evaluating Scribal Habits,’ 113; 
Royse, Scribal Habits, 187; Comfort, "Scribe as Interpreter,” 121-122; Idem., “Scribes as Read- 
ers,” 39; and Hernandez, “Early Text of Luke,” 128 n. 45. In footnote 420, Royse notes 
Haines-Eitzen’s doubts regarding the classification of this reading as a harmonization 
and responds by saying, “But harmonization is typically not thorough.’ Birdsall, “Ratio- 
nal Eclecticism,” 49, writes, “It is hard to see how the reading of the papyrus arose other 
than by carelessness from a (? longer) text into which the wording of Matt. 7:9 had 
intruded.” 
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Matthew 7:1, where the Father is described as “your Father who is in the heav- 
ens" (ó matip budv ó ëv totç obpavotc).2”° Second, the scribe has replaced Luke's 
genitive construction “from heaven" (¿Ë ovpavod) with the adjective "heavenly" 
(6 odp&vioc). This construction—6 natyp + possessive pronoun + ó oópóvioç— 
occurs seven times in Matthew, though in Matthew 23:9 the pronoun comes 
first. The same construction does not appear in Luke or Acts. The scribe has 
assimilated Luke 11:13 to the Matthean idiom.?"! 

Finally, where in Luke Jesus says that the Father from heaven “will give a Holy 
Spirit (veda dytov) to those who ask him,” Jesus says in Matthew 7:11 that “he 
will give good things (&ya8&) to those who ask him." The scribe has created a 
hybrid reading here: the Heavenly Father “will give the good spirit to those who 
ask him" (Swcet vtveOpot cyabdv toç aitodaw adbtov).272 

It is possible to consider the variant a harmonization to context, since in 
the previous clause Jesus has referred to the ‘good gifts” (Sonata &yaðá) fathers 
give their sons. Now, he refers to the good spirit. Harmonization to Synoptic 
parallels is more likely. According to Metzger, "Not only is the external evi- 
dence that supports nvedua &ytov excellent but assimilation with the first half 
of the verse as well as with Matthew's dya6& (7.11) accounts for the origin of 
the other readings"??? It is very likely that this conflated reading has occurred 
under the influence of Matthew 7:1 and may be regarded as an imaginative 
harmonization rather than a purely textual one.?"^ Additionally, one may be 
quite sure the reading is accidental. If the scribe were intentionally harmoniz- 
ing Luke to Matthew, he would have successfully replaced the *Holy Spirit" with 
"good things.” Because the reading arises accidentally, he retains Luke's noun 
but picks up Matthew's adjective. The scribe imagines the "good things" that 
the Heavenly Father gives at the very time he copies down that it is the "Holy 


270 Marshall, Luke, 469, regards both this and the following reading as assimilations. 

271 See also Birdsall, “Rational Eclecticism," 48, who says, "The reading of P^5 here is unlikely 
to bea case of direct harmonization: more probably, it has arisen out of the subvariant 6 
¿č odpavod influenced by the more familiar Matthaean phrase.” 

272 Walter Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach Lukas (Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 
1966), 235, thought this reading might be original. See also Craig L. Blomberg, “The 
Legitimacy and Limits of Harmonization,” in Hermeneutics, Authority, and Canon, ed. 
D.A. Carson and John D. Woodbridge (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1986), 139—174, esp. 145- 
146. 

273 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 133. 

274 Birdsall, "Rational Eclecticism,” 49, says, "The reading of P45 (rveüpa à&yaðòv) is cognate 
with the various intrusions of Matthaean or quasi-Matthaean forms (e.g. àyaĝòv óóuq, 
Sopata àyaðà cp. Matt 7:1 &yaðà).” See also, Plummer, Luke, 300; Elliott, “Singular Read- 
ings,’ 129; Von Dobschütz, [No Title], 411; and Wolter, Lukasevangelium, 414. 
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Spirit” that is given. Undoubtedly, the fact that “good” (&ya8&) and “holy” (&ytov) 
begin with the same two letters contributed to the confusion. 

This entire pericope, with five separate harmonizing variants, demonstrates 
that the scribe must have been quite familiar with Matthew’s version of this 
teaching. The cumulative force of all five assimilations magnifies the argu- 
ment that each individual reading, with the possible exception of the first, has 
occurred under the influence of the First Gospel. 

Again, in a pericope dealing with exorcism, the scribe’s propensity to har- 
monize in bursts can be seen. The first variant in the pericope (Luke 11:14) was 
addressed with P*5. In the next verse, Luke records that “some of those [who 
saw] said (elzov), ‘By Beelzebub, the prince of demons, he casts out demons." 
P45 contains an interesting singular reading here. The scribe has added the 
words: “Some among them spoke, strong ones, saying ...,"275 or perhaps, “some 
among them spoke strongly, saying ...,” or “some among them spoke, strongly 
saying ..." (€AdAnoav dyvpol A&yovcec). Tarelli and Hedley, apparently indepen- 
dently, suggest that the alteration took place under the influence of Matthew 
9:33, where it is said, "The mute spoke; and the crowd marveled, saying ..." (€Ad- 
Avv 6 xwpóç xoi ¿davuacav ol dyAot A&yovrec). According to Tarelli, “eAdAncev 
has clearly suggested £AdAncov, and the scribe, with Matthew's words in his 
mind has finished with Matthew’s form."776 The form ¿à&ànoev from Matthew 
becomes &A&Axjcov in Luke in P45 because the latter form is found a few verses 
earlier in Luke 11:14. Tarelli then suggests that dyvpol Aéyovteç has entered the 
text as a mistake for Matthew’s dyAot Aéyovcec. Royse attests that such a shift 
is possible given that lambda and rho are regularly interchanged in the papyri 
from the Faiyum.?77 

The influence of the Gospel of Matthew on this reading is far from certain. 
The term éAcAnoev appears in the previous verse in Luke so that harmonization 
to context is more likely than harmonization to a parallel with a different form 
of the verb. The second part of the reading, óyupol A&yovrec, is more difficult to 
account for. While Tarelli is correct that the phrase may have come about as 
a mistaken spelling of the phrase óyAot Aéyovrec in Matthew 9:33, this phrase 
occurs in a different part of the passage. In Matthew, it properly belongs after 
the mute speaks but before the objection of the Pharisees. In the Lukan context 
of P^5, the mute has already spoken, the crowd has marveled, and the narrative 
has already moved on to the objection. It is not obvious that this passage would 


275 Royse, Scribal Habits, 178, suggests “the audacious ones.” Merk, "Codex Evangeliorum et 
Actuum," 385, similarly renders the sense of the passage. 

276 Tarelli, “Omissions, Additions, and Conflations,” 385. 

277 Royse, Scribal Habits, 178 n. 374. 
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have occurred to the scribe at this point or that he would have mistaken the 
words. Royse is right in saying “something quite unusual has clearly happened 
in our scribe's normal method of copying."27$ 

In Luke 11:17, Jesus responds to the accusations that his power to exorcise 
comes from Beelzebub. He says, “Every kingdom divided against itself (&p' &xv- 
Thv Stapeptabetan) becomes desolate.” Both Mark and Matthew have the sim- 
ple verb pepičw. Mark has an aorist passive subjunctive form (pepic0fj) and 
Matthew has an aorist passive participle (uepicOeica). Luke's use of the com- 
pound verb õıapepičw sets his text apart from the others. In P*, the scribe has 
used Matthew's form of the simple verb. The word order also seems to derive 
from Matthew, where the prepositional phrase (xa0' éautis) follows the verb. 
The scribe has adopted Matthew's verb and word order but has retained Luke's 
preposition (ë`). 

Similarly, in Luke 1118, the Lukan compound verb (8tapepi@w) has been 
replaced by the Markan and Matthean simple verb (pepičw). In both Mark and 
Matthew, the verb is aorist passive indicative (£pepicOn), while in P45 it appears 
to be aorist passive subjunctive (pepíc6v)).27? In both cases, harmonization to a 
parallel has likely influenced the reading. 

Jesus's fame spreads and crowds come to him in search of signs. Jesus dis- 
approves of the faithlessness of the people seeking supernatural wonders and 
draws an analogy between his own life and death and the life of Jonah the 
prophet (Luke 11:30). As Jonah was a sign to Nineveh, he says, “So also (xat) will 
be the Son of Man to this generation." In the parallel passage in Matthew 12:40, 
Jesus takes the analogy even further, drawing a comparison between Jonah's 
time in the stomach of the fish and the three nights the Son of Man will be 
in the earth. He says, “Thus will be the Son of Man ..." (ottw¢ gatat ó vidg tod 
&vôpwrov). The scribe has conformed the verse in Luke to the Matthean form by 
omitting the conjunction xai. Homoioteleuton is possible if the scribe copied 
gotat and, returning to the exemplar, saw the alpha-iota at the end of xai and 
resumed with the next word.28° Harmonization may be more likely since there 
are also assimilating readings in the following verses (Luke 11:31, 33, 34).281 


278  Royse, Scribal Habits, 178. 

279 Kenyon and Comfort and Barret have uspío0 in P45. Swanson and IGNTP have ¿pepioðn. 

280  Royse, Scribal Habits, 133, 145, 152, 188, recognizes this variant as a harmonization, but 
also wonders whether the xoí has been omitted in the Matthean manuscripts by a scribal 
leap. 

281  Forfurther reference to this reading, see Royse, Scribal Habits, 172, 188; and Lagrange, “Les 
papyrus Chester Beatty,’ 27. The first two of these variants were discussed above with 
p75, 
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When Jesus teaches that the eye is the light of the body in Luke 1:34, he 
explains, “When your eye is healthy, even your whole body (8Aov tò cd cov) 
is full of light." P45 and Codex Bezae have the adjective nâg in the place of óAoc. 
Tarelli speculates that these two manuscripts might contain the original read- 
ing of Luke and that the majority reading arose by assimilation to Matthew 
6:22.28? Unfortunately for Tarelli's view, the manuscript evidence for Aoc in 
Luke is quite strong and the appearance of a synonym in two manuscripts must 
be explained as a result of the idiosyncrasies of the individual scribes. 

Jesus goes on to say in the same verse, “But when (the eye) is wicked, so also 
your body (will be) in darkness" (r&v 8& movnpds y) xoi tò cy cov oxotetvdv). 
The verb in the second phrase is inferred by ellipsis in Luke, but in Matthew 6:22 
the verb gctat is explicit. The scribe of P45 has added Matthew's verb.283 This 
is a very common reading in the miniscules, but P* is the earliest manuscript 
to witness it. If the scribe of P45 was not the first to create this variant, he was 
among the earliest to perpetuate it. 

Jesus lists the demerits he holds against the Pharisees, including their tithing 
practices. In Luke 11:42, he accuses them of tithing “the mint, and the rue (tò 
mmyavov), and every herb.’ In the place of Luke's “rue” (nhyavov) Matthew has 
“dill” (vy8ov) and instead of the phrase “every herb" (r&v A&yoavov) Matthew 
has “cumin” (xvpwov). The scribe of P45 has retained Luke's t&v Adyovov, but 
has replaced myyavov with &vw9ov in clear assimilation to Matthew 23:23.254 

At the end of the same verse, the scribe has substituted Matthew's "neglect" 
(aginut) for Luke's “slacken” (rapit). He has not quite mimicked Matthew's 
present infinitive dptévat, using instead the aorist &getvat, but he has conformed 
to Matthew’s diction. In both cases, harmonization is very likely and the fact 
that they appear together in the same verse makes the influence of Matthew’s 
version of this saying almost certain. 

In the generally accepted text of Luke 12:1, Jesus warns his disciples about 
“the yeast, which is the hypocrisy, of the Pharisees” (<ñç Cope Hts eotiv ró- 
xploig TAY Papioaiwv). A very popular variant transposes the words so that the 
phrase reads: “the yeast of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy” (<ñç Gps tov 
Papicaiwy Hts &a xiv 07róxptotç). The reading may have been created under the 
influence of Mark 8:15 or Matthew 16:6, where the phrase “yeast of the Phar- 


282  Tarelli, “Western and Byzantine Texts,” 254. 

283 So Birdsall, “Rational Eclecticism,” 46. 

284 So Lagrange, "Les papyrus Chester Beatty,” 28; Royse, Scribal Habits, 188; Elliott, “Singular 
Readings,” 129; and Hernandez, “Early Text of Luke,” 128 n. 47. See further Tarelli, “Omis- 
sions, Additions, and Conflations,” 385. Kenyon, Gospels and Acts, xv, counts this as one of 
the notable new readings of P45 at the time of its publication. 
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isees" (tH¢ Couns x&v Papicaiwv) occurs. Matthew includes the Sadducees and 
Mark incriminates Herod; neither specifies that the metaphorical yeast repre- 
sents hypocrisy. 

On face value, harmonization seems a likely explanation; however, the tex- 
tual evidence swings strongly in favor of the popular variant. Indeed, the 
"Lukan" reading occurs in only four manuscripts, two of which are intimately 
related (P’5-B) and another is closely associated with these (L). Despite the 
Alexandrian support for the more complicated reading, the early and diverse 
evidence for the "Matthean" or “Markan” word order in Luke is compelling evi- 
dence that the older reading was rfj; Góc x&v Dapicaiwy YTtç ¿oTlv omóxpietc. 
Harmonization is not a factor. 

As Jesus's tirade against the Pharisees and their hypocrisies continues, the 
scribe of P45 engages in another burst of harmonization. Jesus says to his dis- 
ciples in Luke 12:2, "There is nothing covered up (cvyxexoAvppevov) that will 
not be revealed." Matthew's version of the statement is quite similar except for 
the use of the simple verb (xaAvntw) instead of Luke's compound verb (cvy- 
xadbntw). The scribe has adopted the simple form of the verb from Matthew 
10:26. 

In contrast to the Pharisees, who hide their true selves, Jesus's disciples are 
supposed to proclaim boldly their allegiance to Jesus without fear of physical 
repercussions (Luke 12:4). He tells them, “Do not fear (u? goBn9ñre) those who 
kill the body and after this are not able to do something more.” Instead of the 
common verb for fear, qopéc, the scribe has used the less common synonym 
mtoéw, which is rare in the Septuagint and occurs only twice in the New Tes- 
tament (cf. Luke 21:9; 24:37). Royse suggests that the reading in Luke 21:9 has 
affected this passage.285 In that verse, Jesus tells his disciples, “Do not fear" (uj 
Tto(Ofjce) when you hear of wars. Although this verse is not a direct parallel, its 
shared syntax warrants consideration. When he expresses exhortations against 
fear, Luke typically uses the word uý plus some form of goféw; in 21:9 he has not. 
It does not seem realistic that the scribe would have accidentally substituted 
the less common synonym, so there must have been some outside influence or 
remote parallel in mind. The reading is quite strange and harmonization to the 
later passage in Luke is probable. 

Even if the disciples endure physical harm because of their commitment to 
Jesus, their worth to their Heavenly Father is immeasurable. Jesus compares the 


285  Royse, Scribal Habits, 189, entertains the possibility that P45 and 700 have preserved the 
older reading and that scribes have harmonized to the more common word. See also Her- 
nandez, “Early Text of Luke," 128 n. 47. C.C. Tarelli, “Some Further Linguistic Aspects of the 
Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Gospels,’ JTS 43 (1942): 19-25, 22, also discusses the reading. 
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value of human souls to the market value of sparrows. In Luke 12:6, he says, “Are 
not five sparrows sold (wAodvtat) for two pennies?” Matthew relates a similar 
saying, but with two sparrows sold for a single penny. He uses a singular form 
of the verb (mwAgitat). In fact, most manuscripts of Luke testify to the singular 
verb mwAetrat, but several early texts, including P75, Vaticanus, and Sinaiticus 
support the plural form mwAodvtat, which is very likely the older reading. The 
scribe of P^* has harmonized to the Matthean parallel. Tarelli recognizes the 
influence of the parallel, but also suggests that the reading may have arisen out 
of a preference of the scribe for singular verbs with neuter plurals.286 

Jesus goes on to say in 12:7, “Even all the hairs of your head have been 
counted (ypt@uyvtat).” In Matthew 10:30, the statement is nearly the same 
except for the final verb. Where Luke uses the perfect passive form nptOuyvtau, 
Matthew employs a periphrastic construction with a perfect participle (np18un- 
pévar eictv). This reading has been adopted in a handful of manuscripts of Luke, 
including Bezae. In P45, the scribe has partially adopted Matthew's construc- 
tion by replacing his perfect passive with Matthew's perfect participle.?°” 

Jesus continues speaking about the dangers of discipleship and the provi- 
dence of the Father. He explains that although his disciples will face persecu- 
tion and be called to testify for their allegiance to him, they will not do so alone. 
The Holy Spirit will teach them what to say in the moment of need. In Luke 12:1, 
he tells them, “Do not worry (u? peptuvýonte) about how or what you should say 
in your defense, or what you should say" Luke has the subjunctive verb peptuvý- 
onte in many manuscripts, including several early and good ones (P?5 8 B). The 
scribe of P^5, along with the majority of manuscripts, appears to have used an 
imperative verb (ueptuvate). This portion of the line is lacunose in P45, but both 
Kenyon and Comfort and Barrett have reconstructed the line with the imper- 
ative reading since it is shorter and there is a need to omit some letters to fit 
into the space allotted. Even though the evidence for the imperative reading 
is extensive in manuscripts of Luke such that it might be considered the older 
reading, the variant could easily have arisen by assimilation to the form of the 
verb in Mark 13:1 (npopepıuvâte). Mark uses a compound verb, but the scribe 
has conformed only to Mark's imperative form without adopting his prefix. It 
is also possible that the scribe has conformed to context since the imperatival 
form is found later in Luke 12:12. 


286 Tarelli, “Some Linguistic Aspects," 255-256. See also Birdsall, “Rational Eclecticism,” 44; 
and Dobschiitz, [No Title], 4u. 

287 Royse, Scribal Habits, 164, 186 n. 412, 189. So also Birdsall, “Rational Eclecticism,” 46; Com- 
fort, "Scribe as Interpreter,” 126; and Hernández, “Early Text of Luke,” 128 n. 47. 
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Jesus does not exclusively instruct on the dangers of discipleship, he also 
teaches his followers about the provision of the Father (Luke 12:22). He encour- 
ages his disciples, “Do not worry about life (tj buxñ), what you will eat.” In 
Matthew 6:25, Jesus personalizes the command by saying, “Do not worry about 
your life (tH puy pôv)” The scribe of P*5, along with the majority of scribes, 
has adopted Matthew's reading here by adding 0u@v.288 So many manuscripts 
adopted this reading that it became the de facto text of Luke in later cen- 
turies, but the earliest manuscripts from a variety of text types witness the 
shorter reading. The longer reading with pôv is readily explained by assimi- 
lation. 

Jesus illustrates his point about worry with an analogy from natural life. He 
says in Luke 12:24, “Consider the ravens (tov¢ xdpaxac), that they do not sow nor 
reap." In Matthew 6:26, instead of ravens, Jesus points generically to “the birds 
of the heavens" (tà neteivà tod ovpavod). In P45, the scribe has conflated these 
versions. He has added "the birds of heaven" from Matthew and retained Luke's 
“ravens”: KATAVONTATE TA TETEWa TOD Ovpaved xai ToS Kdpaxac.289 

To compensate for this harmonizing conflation, the pronoun at the end of 
v. 24c referring to the birds has been transformed from the masculine plu- 
ral avtovs, corresponding to Luke's ravens, to the neuter plural atta, reflect- 
ing Matthew's “birds of heaven." This variant is either a direct assimilation to 
Matthew 6:26 or a harmonization to the new, neuter content of the passage 
from the previous alteration.?90 

A third harmonization is apparent in v. 24, the replacement of Luke's singu- 
lar “barn” (&ro89o]) with the plural àroðýxa. There is no compelling reason to 
add more barns to the illustration independent of external sources. This alter- 
ation reflects the plural in Matthew 6:26 (dmo8yxac).29! Matthew has the term 
in the accusative case, since it is accompanied by the preposition "into" (cic); 
the scribe of P45 has retained Luke's nominative case but with Matthew's plural 


288 Birdsall, "Rational Eclecticism,” 46, does not discuss the possibility of harmonization in 
this case. 

289 See further Lagrange, "Les papyrus Chester Beatty,” 30; Merk, “Codex Evangeliorum et 
Actuum," 382; Tarelli, “Omissions, Additions, and Conflations,” 385; Colwell, “Evaluating 
Scribal Habits," 113; Royse, Scribal Habits, 185, 186 n. 412, 187; Birdsall, "Rational Eclecti- 
cism, 41; Comfort, "Scribe as Interpreter,” 127—128; Idem., “Scribes as Readers,” 39; Elliott, 
"Singular Readings,” 126; and Hernandez, “Early Text of Luke,” 127 n. 40. 

290 So Birdsall, "Rational Eclecticism,” 41. 

291 Royse, Scribal Habits, 189; Comfort, "Scribe as Interpreter,’ 128; Birdsall, “Rational Eclec- 
ticism," 41; and Hernández, “Early Text of Luke,’ 128 n. 47. On p. 120, Royse discusses the 
possibility that this is an orthographic variant, but ultimately favors harmonization to a 
Synoptic parallel. 
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noun. The case for this particular variant being a harmonization is strength- 
ened by the presence of at least one other in the same verse. 

In Luke 12:25, Jesus asks his followers, “Whom among you, worrying, is able 
to add to his lifespan a span?” (tig dé ¿Ë budv ugptuvOv Sdvatou ent thv HAvelov 
advtod mpoc8etvar mhyuv). P45 contains a variant here that places the verb before 
the prepositional phrase: mpoa8etvat exi thv nAmtov adtod. In fact, this reading 
is better attested by far than that found in most modern critical editions. The 
editors’ reasons for selecting the alternative reading of P75 and Vaticanus likely 
has to do with the fact that the “variant” can be explained as a harmonization 
to Matthew 6:27. Nevertheless, the evidence in favor of the “Matthean” order 
in Luke is convincing. The tradition behind P”-B has created an idiosyncratic 
family variant. Harmonization has not been a factor in this reading. 

Instead of worrying, Jesus tells his disciples in Luke 12:31 to seek “his king- 
dom" (thv BactAetav adtod). In Matthew 6:33, the kingdom belongs to God (thy 
BactAstav toô 0200). The scribe of P*5, along with the majority of manuscripts, 
has adopted this reading from Matthew. While the reading with tod 6200 is wit- 
nessed in the majority of manuscripts, including three from the fifth century 
(A D* W), the shorter reading with aùtoô is witnessed in the best manuscripts 
of the Alexandrian tradition (X B) as well as an early Western manuscript (D*). 
Turning to transcriptional probabilities, it is difficult to conceive of a scribe 
reducing “of God" to the generic "his" Furthermore, in Bezae, the same pro- 
cess can be seen at work, since the scribe has written atdtod, but a corrector has 
changed the reading to tod 6:00.29? 

In Luke 12:51, Jesus asks, “Do you think I have come to give peace on the earth 
(èv tH yf)?" The Matthean parallel is not in the form of a question; Jesus says 
directly, “Do not consider that I came to bring peace on the earth (¿nì ths ys). 
The scribe of P45 has replaced Luke's ëv with the preposition emt, possibly under 
the influence of Matthew. Alteration for stylistic reasons is also possible.293 
Tarelli provides several examples of the scribe's preference for the preposition 
emt,294 

Jesus describes the kingdom of God as a mustard seed that was planted and 
“grew and became a tree" (xoi ndEnoev xai £yévero eic Sevdpov). This simple anal- 
ogy in Luke 13:19 is about ample growth from insubstantial beginnings. In Luke, 
Jesus never explicitly describes the scale of the tree, but he does say that the 
birds of heaven are able to dwell in its branches. In the Markan version of this 


292 Metzger, Textual Commentary, agrees that it is more likely for scribes to adopt the longer 
reading than vice versa. 

293 So Royse, Scribal Habits, 189; and Hernández, “Early Text of Luke,’ 128 n. 47. 

294  Tarelli, “Some Linguistic Aspects,” 256. 
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parable, Jesus says that the tree became “greater than all plants” (uei@ov mavtwv 
THY Aaxydvev) with “great branches" (xAddoug ueyáAouc). In Matthew 13:32, the 
evangelist says that the seed became "greater than the plants" (yeiov t&v Xayd- 
vov). He does not mention the branches. It is possible that the scribe of P45 
has been influenced by one of these narratives because he has described the 
tree, though not its branches, as "great" or "large" (8£vópov péya). The compar- 
ative adjective in Mark 4:32 and Matthew 13:32 has become a regular adjective 
in P^5. It is also possible that the second adjective in Mark describing the "large 
branches" accounts for the scribe's description of a “large tree.” 

In Luke 13:30, Jesus says, "And behold, there are last who will be first and 
there are first who will be (sictv) last." Jesus is clear that typical associations of 
power and preference within the kingdoms of the world are not as they shall be 
in the kingdom of God. In recording this aphorism, Luke uses the verb £covcot 
in both parts of the statement. Mark and Matthew record the same statement 
with different syntax, but each has in common that they do not repeat the verb 
in the second phrase— it is inferred by ellipsis. The scribe of P45 has omitted 
the repeated verb in his manuscript of Luke, possibly under the influence of 
the structure of the other Synoptics.295 

In the text of Luke 13:35b, P^ lacks the phrase “(the time) comes when" (£e 
öte). The scribe has replaced the words with the particle &v. The phrase éws dv 
is found in the parallel in Matthew 23:38. It is possible, though, that the reading 
is simply a matter of the scribe's stylistic preference.?96 

On more than one occasion the Pharisees observe Jesus's healing ministry 
and test him regarding his commitment to the Sabbath. Luke alone records a 
story of Jesus healing a man with dropsy. Before the miracle (Luke 14:3), Jesus 
turns to the lawyers and Pharisees and asks, "Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath 
or not?" (2Eeotw tH caBBatw Sepametoat Y) ot). There is not an exact parallel 
to this episode in Mark or Matthew, but both record an analogous situation 
where similar questions were raised. In Matthew 12:10, it is not Jesus who asks 
the Pharisees about healing on the Sabbath, but the Pharisees who ask him, 
saying, "Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath?" (ei 2Eeotw tots cáppocty Gepared- 
cat). The conjunction el used in Matthew 12:10 is typical of indirect questions 
and denotes the meaning of “whether” or “if” it is lawful to heal on the Sabbath. 
The scribe has adopted this conjunction from the Matthean near-parallel and 
has put it on the lips of Jesus in the Lukan context. The questions are so simi- 


295 Royse, Scribal Habits, 189; Comfort, "Scribe as Interpreter,” 130; Ibid., “Scribes as Readers,” 
39; and Hernandez, “Early Text of Luke,” 128 n. 47. 
296 See Tarelli, "Some Linguistic Aspects,” 257, for a brief discussion of particles in P*. 
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lar it is not surprising for a scribe, especially one such as the scribe of P45 who 
has demonstrated repeatedly his familiarity with the Gospel of Matthew, to be 
influenced by the syntax of the other saying.*9” Another possibility is that the 
scribe has conformed to general Synoptic syntax, since the typical form of this 
question of legality incorporates the word sl (cf. Mark 10:2; Matthew 19:3; Luke 


6:9). 


2.3 P^5— Passages from Mark??? 

2.34 Manuscript 

At the time of its publication, many scholars were convinced that the text of 
Mark in P^? was representative of what was then called the “Caesarean” text 
type, typified by manuscripts like Codex Coridethianus (9) and miniscule 565. 
Codex Washingtonianus was also attached to this group.299 Subsequent stud- 
ies mostly confirm a strong connection between Washingtonianus and P45, but 
much less between these and the remaining texts identified as “Caesarean.” 
Lagrange, for instance, identifies the papyrus's textual affinities first with Codex 
Washingtonianus, and then, in descending order, with family 13 (f) and 
miniscules 1, 565, and 700. He does not find a close association between P45 
and 0.39? Likewise, Teófilo Ayuso confirms in an exhaustive study that the 
closest manuscripts to P^* include Washingtonianus, f!, miniscule 28, and 
f. Again, 6, the standard bearer of the “Caesarean” type, is not found to be 
especially close. Ayuso argues that together P* and its associates represent a 
pre-caesarean, pre-recensional text localized in the Faiyum of Egypt, but not 
centralized in Alexandria like other members of the “Caesarean” text (e.g. © 
565 700).3?! More recently, Hurtado concludes that although P45 and Washing- 
tonianus are very closely related, as close as any text type relationship, “there 
is no way that P^5 can be regarded as having any special connection with the 
‘Caesarean’ text of Mark,” namely, that represented by © and miniscule 565.302 


297 Tarelli, “Omissions, Additions, and Conflations,’ 383. 

298 P45 contains Mark 4:36—5:2; 5:16-26; 5:38—6:3; 6:15-25, 36-50; 7:25-8:1; 810-26; 8:34-9:9; 
9:18-31; 127123; 12:5-8, 13319, 24-28. 

299 Kenyon, “Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri," 48; and Silva New, “The New Chester Beatty 
Papyrus,” JBL 51 (1932): 73-74. For a response to Kenyon's initial assertion see Tarelli, “Cae- 
sarean Text,” 46-55. Larry W. Hurtado, “P45 and the Textual History of the Gospel of Mark,” 
in The Earliest Gospels, 132-148, provides a helpful overview of how P* altered the concep- 
tion of the so-called “Caesarean” type. See also Peter M. Head, “The Early Text of Mark,” in 
The Early Text of the New Testament, 108120, 115. 

300 Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 161. 

301 Ayuso, “¿Texto cesariense o precesariense?,” 369-415. 

302 Hurtado, “P45 and the Textual History,’ 145. 
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Hedley anticipated this conclusion in his 1934 study of the “Egyptian” text of the 
Gospels. Comparing the text of Mark 6 in P45 with the hypothetical “Caesarean” 
text created by the Lakes, Hedley concludes, “There is a striking lack of agree- 
ment between P45 and the © text."??? Hollis Huston adds his own argument in 
favor of a strong connection between P45 and Washingtonianus and affirms the 
conclusions of others that P45 has little in common with the remainder of the 
so-called “Caesarean” texts. With regard to P45 and Washingtonianus, Huston 
calls these texts poor members of the “Caesarean” type and asserts, "Indeed, 
D, which agrees with Cs [the Caesarean text] 44 times while disagreeing 47 
times, would have to be ranked as a much better Caesarean witness than is 
p45 ”304 

The copying habits already discovered in Matthew and Luke hold true in 
Mark. In this Gospel especially, Lagrange observes that the scribe “has a notice- 
able tendency to harmonize, and corrects for the sake of elegance."305 It has 
already been shown from the text of Luke that the scribe has been highly influ- 
enced by Matthew’s Gospel. It is the same in the text of Mark and even stronger 
given that the two texts are already so close in most passages. Additionally, the 
scribe employs harmonization, perhaps without deliberation, as one means of 
improving Mark’s style. The scribe's habit of harmonizing in bursts also contin- 
ues. 


2.3.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 3.4 Harmonizing variants in P^5 (Mark) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Mark 5:21a ^ xat Statepckoanvtoc Tod Inoo0 "¿v TA Fev TH TAI Luke 8:40 P Vid306 
TAotw ` 

Mark 5:21b — z&Àu"eiç tò mépatv^ ovvhxðn oxÀoç "elc TO MEpAVS Luke 8:40 P S 


TOADS EN’ adTOV 


303 Hedley, “Egyptian Texts," 33. 

304 Hollis W. Huston, “Mark 6 and ui in P* and in the Caesarean Text,” JBL 74 (1955): 262—271, 
268. 

305 Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 160: “Il a une tendance sensible à harmoniser, et corrige dans 
l intérêt de l élégance.” 

306 P45vid D © f! 128 47 56 58 205 565 700 788 2542. The text on either side is damaged. It is 
almost possible, except that the nomen sacrum is not in the correct case, that the papyrus 
had the reading of W, in which the prepositional phrase (¿v và màoiw tod) precedes the 
name. 
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TABLE 3.4 Harmonizing variants in P45 (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 5:22 xai T Epyetat eic TOV dpyicvvaywywv — Ti8o0 Matt 918, L 307 
dvouatt Idipoç xai Sav adbtov nintet Luke 8:41 
TIPOS TOVS TOdag AÙTOÔ 
Mark 5:42 xai €Eéoty oa Sg000ç exotccet peydàn edOdc Luke 8:56 P 209 
Mark 6:3 oby odtd¢ żotıv 6 téxtwy 6 vidg? TIS tod téxtovos ó vidg Matt13:55 VL Vid309 
Mapíac xat (AbC) 
Mark 6:40 xai àvéneoav Tpacial tpaciai  xatà Pxatà éxortóv xai Matt 14:9, L S 
EXQTOV xoi KATA TEVTKOVTA® xatà mevtyxovta’ Luke 19:15, 
John 6:10 
Mark 6:41a xoi Xaov tos ?névre diptouc OmévtE John 6:1 P S 
Mark 6:41b xai toùç 9800 ix00oç dvaBrEpac siç Tov — ?800 john 6:1 P S 
oùpavòv evrAdynoev 
Mark6:41c — xoi toùç ?800 iyObac Euepicev now 9800 john 6:1 P S, Lac 
Mark 6:44 xai aav ol paydvtes Pob diprouc" Ftovs kptous» Matt 14:21 P 310 
mevxaxtox(Atot dvüpec 
Mark6:45a xai E08 0c Y|vdyxacev Tods uaOcac Pelc TO ré pot ` Matti422 U Lac3ll 
advtod ipva elc TO moov xat npod- 
yew "elc TO mépav^ npóc ByOcaridev 
Mark 6:45b wç aùtòç "toe TOV öyAov rànoàvoy Matt 14:22 P 312 
Mark 7:6 6 8& T elmev aùtoîç Taroxpideic Matt 15:3 L 313 
Mark 8:10 xoi edOdg šu Bàç eic Tò MAotov petà “Mayadev, Mays- Matt15:39 VL Sit 
TOV paðNTÂV adtod HAGev elc tà mép Sáv, or MarySaArdv 
"Aodporvov8e 
307 PHACGSKMNUW f! f!3 II > 9 0107 2 28 33 157 565 579 700 1006 1071 1241 1424 1506 
2542 Tn. 
308 P*5A(DKMNUWÓOYIIX 6 f! fi? 2 28 124 157 565 700 788 1006 1071 1241 1342 1424 1506 
2542 M. Manuscripts with ev6vc include: N B L A 33 579 892 2427. 
309  P45vid y*vid f13 10 13 39vid 69 124 346 472 543 565 579 700 1194 1346 1375 2542. Some of these 
manuscripts omit the first article, omit the second article, or omit xat. See Royse, Scribal 
Habits, 13-114, especially n. 58, for a summary of the readings of each text. 
310 P5NDWO f! f3128118 205 209 565 700 788 2542. Manuscripts with tovs éptous include: 
ABEFGHKLNUTFAILX 213 33 157 180 579 828 892 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 
1424 1505 1506 2427 W. Tischendorf, Legg, Merk, and Souter, prefer tovds diprouc. 
311 P45lac W f11118 205 209 1582. 
312 PSSAEFGHMNSUVWII X ó Q 22 33 18 157 205 209 346 1006 1071 1346 1424 M. 
Manuscripts with &roA0cet include: E* KT f13 2 28 59 66 69 108 237 240 470 473 482 543 
579 700 892* 1241 1342 1506 1582. 
313 PSADKMNUWNXT 0IIX 6 f! f131 2 22 28 69 18157 372 543 565 700 788 1006 1071 1241 
1424 1506 1582 2542 M. 
314 P45 may have Mayada(v), with De, or Mayeda(v), with 28 565, or MaydaAd(v) with © II f! 


f? 1205 209 230 271 347 1582* 2542. 
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TABLE 3.4 Harmonizing variants in P^5 (Mark) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 8:11 xai EEAAGov ol Dapioator xol Hpkavro "èx Matt 163 P 916 
oveytety orbc Cytobvtes map’ adtod 
onpetov “and tod obpevod!5 zetpd- 
Covtes adtév 
Mark 8:12 ti ý yeved abty “ntet onpetov` “onpeiov aitet Matt 16:4, P ol 
Luke 11:29; 
cf. Matt 
12:39, 1Cor 
1:22 
Mark 8:16 "xai SteroyiZovto poç QAAWA ous ött rol d€ Matt 16:7 L Unc318 


Qprouç oDx £youcty 


Mark 8:17 xai yvovds Agvet adtoic ti StaAoyiZec@e ^ "év šwuroiç ÓAtyó- Matt 16:8 VL id 
T 6ti &ptous ox ExETE TLOTOL 

Mark 8:18a  d@8aryods ëyovteç ob BAénete xai Ota Tobmw voeite Matt 16:9 P m 
éxovtes o0x dxovete T 

Mark 8:18b- “xe ob uvypovevete öte Tods MEVTE ovde Matt 16:9 P eae 

19 dketous &xAaca eic 1007321 TEVTAXIOXI- 
Alous 

Mark 8:20 öte toùç intà T elc tod¢323 TeTpaxld- — "dprouc Matt ı610 P Vid325 
Xú ous nóowv orvptdwv Tànpwpata 
xAacy&cov9?^ Hoare 

Mark 8:36 Ti yàp perct devOpwmov "xepdijaartov "edv xepdyjoy Matt 16:26 L vid326 
xdcpov čov xai CyurwSfjver Thv pohy 
avtod 


315  P^5vid has onpetov ¿x tod odpavod map’ adtod Cytotvtec. No part of the last word is visible, 
but it must have been transposed from its original position. 

316 P44 W f! 69 346 788 1346. 

317 Manuscripts with this word order include: P5 AF HK MNUWXTIIZ ó 0131 f? 2 22 
157 1006 10711342 1424 1506 M, though some retain the Lukan verb in the same or another 
form. 

318 P W565. 

319 P45 W f? 61 826. Manuscripts that have only ëv (€)autots include: M 330. Manuscripts that 
add ëv taç xapStats viv with oAtyémiotot include: © Ó 28 124 271 472 565 700. 

320 P45N OY 01434 565 2542. 

321 P45 omits tovcs. 

322 P45 D @ 5651342 2542. 

323 P45 omits tovc. 

324 P% has xàasudtwv nànpopata. 

325 P45vid & C McW 6 f3 21 45 59 64 69 124 247* 346 517 713 788 827 1342 1346 1424. 

326 P*"idA(CDEFGHKMSUWXY(T)AOGIIX 9 Q f! fi? 2 (12) (28) (33) 124 157 (472) 
565 (579) 700 1006 (1071) 12411342 1506 (2542) M. 
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TABLE 3.4 Harmonizing variants in P45 (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 8:37 cl yàp "Sot dvOopwros &vtáMayua tfjg — "Sweet Matt 16:26 L ad 
puys adtod 
Mark 8:38 xai 6 vidg Tod avopwrov &rotoxyuvOY- "xai Luke 9:26 L Unc328 
getal adtov tov EAGy v TH SdEN tod 
TATPOS ADTOD "ETA cy doyyéAcvy TOV 
yov 
Mark 9:2 xoi T ueceuopqo0y £unpoc0ev Tëv TÔ npoccüye- Luke 9:29 VL Vid330 
abcày329 got adtovs (AbC) 
Mark 9:5a xai dnoxpibels “ó Iévpoc Aeyev tH “elmev Iécpoc Luke 9:33 L Unc331 
"Incoó 
Mark 9:5b PaBBi xañóv got Huds OSe eivai xol — "68€ Matt 17:4 L 332 
Tomowpev T tpeîç oxnvåç col piav xat 
Moist piav xoi Hàig piav 
Mark 9:7 xai &yévexo vepedy ¿nioxidtovoa Tadtovs Mattir5, L vid333 
"dutois Luke 9:34 
Mark 9:8 xai &&&rtvat me BAepempevot Sobxét ?obxétt Matt 17:8 P Unc, 
oddéva ElSov AAAA Tov 'Ico0v uóvov Lac334 
ued’ £avtÓv 
Mark 9:19a 6 dé dmoxpibels adbtoic T Tó Incoóc Matt ı737, L 335 
Luke 9:41 
Markgagb — "Aéyet rerev Matt 1717, L 336 
Luke 9:41 
Markg:gc Ô yeved mia tog T Ewe nóte MPSS OAS Txal Õeotpaupévy Mattı717, VL 337 
ETOMAL Luke 9:41 (AbC) 
Mark 9:28a xoücloeA0óvxog abo 338 ngiç oleov Pelc obcov^ Mattiz19 L S 
327 P5ACDKMUWXTOII f! f? 2 28 33 124 157 565 579 700 788 892 1006 1071 1241 1342 
1346 1424 1506 2542 WM. Merk prefers Sweet. 
328  P^5W 2542. 
329 P45 adds ó TIqcoc after ueceuopoo0v and omits éunpoobev otv. 
330 P45vid W (6) f!3 (28) 69 124 346 (472) 543 (565). 
331 PAW. 
332 P45 CW 0 5651093 1342. 
333 P45vid H* U W f” 28 69 108 124 238 330 472 481 517 1006 1071 1424 1506. 
334 P45!8¢ 59 225 565. 
335 PWO f! 28 124 565. 
336 P45 @ 73 472 5651071. 
337 P45vid W f!3 13 69 124 157 544 1574 2542. 


338 


P45 has eloeA0óvct advTAL 
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TABLE 3.4 Harmonizing variants in P^5 (Mark) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Mark 9:28b T of paðytai abtod339 xar’ iBlory T TmpocfjA9ov ... Matti719 L vid34l 
ènnpotwv adtdy340 avt@ 

Mark 11:29 ó 8é 'Incoüc eixev adtois éxepo- Tx%YO Matt 21:24, P Lac343 
11109942 Sç T ëva Àóyov xai dmoxpl- Luke 2o:3 
vé pot xai Eo bpv ¿v mola éËoucíq 
TAÛTA TOLD 

Mark 12:15 tl pe metpátece T Tomoxpitat Matt 2218 | VL 3⁄⁄4 

(AbC) 
2.3.3 Comment 


Immediately following the episode of the healing of the Gerasene demoniac, 
and serving as an introduction to the healing of Jairus’s daughter (Mark 5:21), 
Mark records that “after Jesus crossed over in the boat (¿v tà màoiw) again to 
the other side (sic tò mépav), a great crowd was gathered to him." The scribe 
of P^5 alone has omitted ¿v tà mAolw and eic tò mépav. In the parallel passage 
in Luke 8:40, the evangelist does not mention the boat nor the return “to the 
other side,” though Luke had already mentioned returning in the boat (ép à 
sig mAotov Umeotpeev) in v. 37. Harmonization to Luke 8:40 is possible in both 
cases,?^5 but the similarity of the omissions causes one to wonder if perhaps 
stylistic or editorial concerns may account for the omission equally well. 
Collins attributes the omission from manuscripts in general to scribes' desire 
to remove superfluous words.346 This scribe's characteristic conciseness may 
have led him to omit these prepositional phrases. Royse attributes the second 


339 Kenyon’s transcription does not show xaT’ idtav. It seems that he believed there was not 
enough space for the phrase. Comfort and Barrett include xat’ ià(ov following paðntai and 
have the pronoun aco in the place of Kenyon's abtod. 

340  P^5has xal yowtyoav adtov Aéyovteç. 

341 P45vid WO f13 28 543 565 700. 

342 P45 has énepwtw. 

343 PHacRADGKMNWXYT 8 II > OO f! f? n 28 33 72 118 157 473 517 559 565 579 700 
892 (1006) 1071 1241 1342 1424 (1506) 2542 M. 

344 PA FGNWOX f! f511328 33 6169 91 205 299 495 543 565 579 1542 2542. 

345 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 72-73, references harmonization as a possible motivation 
for the first omission. He states, “A minority of the Committee regarded the phrase &v tà 
tAoiw as an early scribal insertion." Tarelli, “Omissions, Additions, and Conflations,” 383, 
also remarks on the reading. If brevity is the purpose of this omission, the scribe cannot 
be described as consistent since he copies the phrase faithfully in 6:45. 

346 A. Collins, Mark, 5. 
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omission, of the phrase eic tò népav, to a scribal leap from the final nu in néAw 
to the same letter at the end of mépav.34” 

Once Jesus reaches “the other side” in Mark 5:22, Mark narrates, “And one 
of the rulers of the synagogue, named Jairus, comes and, seeing him, falls to 
his feet.’ The scribe of P45 has added the interjection iðov between the first two 
words. Paul-Louis Couchoud regards the reading with i900 as original, explain- 
ing on the basis of Markan priority that, since it is present in both Matthew 9:18 
and Luke 8:41, it was most likely present in their source.348 Given the external 
testimony for the shorter reading, I prefer to explain the appearance of iSov in 
some manuscripts of Mark by appeal to harmonization.349 

After Jesus heals Jairus's daughter in Mark 5:42, “immediately (eùĝúç) they 
[the family] were overcome by great amazement.” In P^? and the majority of 
manuscripts, the word “immediately” (£000c) is missing. It is possible that the 
reading with the word is older, given Mark's attachment to it, but its position 
after the verb is not typical of Mark and the intrusion breaks the figura etymo- 
logica of the repeated roots (é€otyoav éxetácet). That very awkwardness leads 
one to suspect that its addition may have been the creation of a scribe harmo- 
nizing to the context of the previous passage, which also has ev@vc. 

Most modern editions include the word in their text, though some enclose 
the words in brackets in deference to the combined testimony of Sinaiticus and 
Vaticanus. If these editors are correct, its omission could easily have occurred 
under the influence of Luke 8:56 where the adverb is absent. Nevertheless, the 
external evidence is not entirely compelling since the word does not appear in 
the Pre-Caesarean or Western text types, not to mention the Byzantine major- 
ity.?9? Since it is impossible to be certain, it seems best to say only that harmo- 
nization is possible if the critical text is correct and that it is equally possible 
that scribes have added the word in harmonization to context. 

After Jesus heals the girl, he travels to his hometown. In the episode of Jesus's 
rejection at Nazareth in Mark 6:3, Mark records that the people ask each other, 
“Is this not the carpenter, the son of Mary?" (ody o0tóc żotıv 6 téxtw 6 vids THs 
Mapíac). The text of Matthew 13:55 is strikingly different. In that passage, the 


347 Royse, Scribal Habits, 137, 142. See also Merk, “Codex Evangeliorum et Actuum," 381. 

348 Paul-Louis Couchoud, “Notes sur le texte de St Marc dans le Codex Chester Beatty," JTS 35 
(1934): 3-22, 5. In many cases, especially with regard to so-called “minor agreements,” Cou- 
choud makes this argument when an appeal to harmonization is easier and more likely. 

349 So also Lagrange, “Les Chester Beatty Papyrus,” 12; and A. Collins, Mark, 5. 

350 Robert H. Gundry, Mark: A Commentary on His Apology for the Cross (Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1993), 276, says the word “has good support ... but the support lacks broad distribu- 
tion in different textual families.” 
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people ask, “Is this not the son of the carpenter?” (ody obté¢ ¿otv 6 100 téxto- 
voc vlóc). The reading of P45 is broken on both sides of these words, but the 
final two letters of textovog are clearly legible followed by the definite arti- 
cle (6) and the first letter of the word vióc, which was probably written as a 
nomen sacrum.**! The influence for this alteration has come from Matthew 
13:55.352 

This may be a reading where proto-orthodox scribes have upheld Jesus’s 
divinity by eliminating a passage that might be regarded as embarrassing or 
inappropriate when applied to a divine being. This verse was a point of embar- 
rassment for early Christians. Celsus, for instance, apparently criticized Chris- 
tians for worshipping a laborer. Origen, in response, claims that there is no 
reading in the New Testament that suggests that Jesus himself was a carpen- 
ter. Origen was either unaware of Mark 6:3 and knew only Matthew 13:55, or 
the assimilation to Matthew 13:55 had already occurred in the copies of Mark 
familiar to him.353 With reference to this reading, Head comments, “The com- 
bination of avoiding embarrassment and assimilation to Matthew seems to 
have occurred quite frequently in Markan texts.”354 P45 shows that already in 
the third century orthodox Christians were embarrassed to suggest that their 
“Lord,” “Messiah,” and “Son of God” was a mere worker.355 In addition to ame- 
liorating embarrassment, the alteration may have been intended to attenuate 
connections between Jesus and earthly qualities. 

Among Jesus’s most impressive and memorable deeds of power is the feed- 
ing of a crowd of five thousand men. Before distributing the food (Mark 6:40), 
Jesus requires the crowd to sit down in groups of “hundreds and fifties” (xoà 
EXATOV xot KATA MEVTHXOVTA). Neither Matthew, Luke, nor John record this detail. 
The scribe of P45 also leaves out this detail about the seating arrangements in 
his text of Mark. Royse attributes this omission to a scribal leap from the kappa- 
alpha at the beginning of xo to the same letters at the beginning of xat in the 


351 Kenyon" transcription reads textov]og o 9[toc. Comfort and Barrett, Text, 166, reconstruct 
the line: textov]oc o v[c. 

352 So Hedley, "Egyptian Texts," 32. A. Collins, Mark, 287—288, believes that either assimila- 
tion to Matthew or the same impulse at work in Matthew's redaction is the cause of this 
reading. Joel Marcus, Mark: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary, 2 vols., 
Anchor Yale Bible 27-274 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2000-2009), 1:374, calls the 
reading in P* a conflation. 

353 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 75-76. 

354 Head, “Reverential Alterations,” 119. 

355 Indeed, if one holds to Markan priority, Matthew himself in the first century may have 
been the first to notice this potential point of embarrassment and rectify it by declaring 
that not Jesus but his father was the carpenter. 
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next sentence.356 Hedley, on the other hand, suggests harmonization, which 
could easily account for the omission.357 

In Mark 6:41, Jesus takes the five loaves and the two fish, blesses them, and 
breaks and distributes them. Matthew and Luke parallel the first clause of this 
passage almost exactly. P45 is the only manuscript of Mark that does not men- 
tion the number of loaves or the number of fish (nor the number of people, 
incidentally). It is possible that the omissions have taken place by accident or 
negligence, but quite unlikely given the pattern. It is more likely that the scribe 
regarded it as redundant to mention the number of loaves and fish since they 
had already been enumerated in v. 38.358 It is also possible that the scribe has 
been influenced by the Johannine version of events where the number of loaves 
is omitted. John introduces the number of loaves and fish in 6:9 and does not 
repeat the figures in 6:1. 

Later in the same verse, the number "two" (800) is probably omitted a second 
time, though the phrase falls in the broken edge of the papyrus. InJohn 6:1, the 
number of fish is not mentioned, so harmonization is a possible explanation. 
Nevertheless, the scribe's propensity for conciseness is more likely the culprit. 

Finally, in Mark 6:44, the evangelist records, "And those eating the bread 
(toùç &ptous) were five thousand men.” P45, along with Sinaiticus, Bezae, and 
Washingtonianus, does not have the direct object of the verb (toùç &prouc). The 
question is whether the longer reading is older, so that the phrase has been 
omitted in harmonization to Matthew 14:21, or whether the shorter reading 
is older, so that the phrase has entered the text as an explanatory addition. 
Metzger says the witnesses are "evenly divided" between the readings, but this 
assessment is misleading.?5? The shorter reading has the benefit of the earliest 
witness (P45) and is found in the Alexandrian, Western, and Pre-Caesarean tex- 
tual families. By contrast, the longer reading is attested by Vaticanus and a host 
of Byzantine manuscripts. There is no clear solution to the problem, but the 
principle of harmonization and the degree to which intrusions from Matthew 
are found in this pericope may hint that the longer phrase, despite somewhat 


356 Royse, Scribal Habits, 137, 142. See also Merk, "Codex Evangeliorum et Actuum," 379, who 
does not attribute the reading to harmonization; and Couchoud, "Notes sur le texte," 7-8, 
who regards the omission as accidental. 

357 Hedley, "Egyptian Texts,” 31. See also Lagrange, “Les papyrus Chester Beatty,’ 12; Comfort, 
"Scribe as Interpreter,’ 108; and Ibid., “Scribes as Readers,” 39. Tarelli, “Omissions, Addi- 
tions, and Conflations,” 384, groups this reading with other “accidental omissions." Elliott, 
"Singular Readings,” also notes that the phrase is absent in the other Gospels. 

358 SoB. Aland, “The Significance of the Chester Beatty Papyri,’ 113. See also Elliott, "Singular 
Readings,” 125. 

359 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 78. 
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inferior textual evidence, is better and that the variant omission is a result of 
harmonization. 

After Jesus feeds the crowd (Mark 6:45), he sends his disciples by boat “to go 
ahead to the other side (cic tò mépav) to Bethsaida.” In the parallel in Matthew 
14:22, the disciples cross “to the other side" (sig tò mépav), but Matthew does not 
specify their destination. The scribe of P^5 has apparently omitted the preposi- 
tional phrase, but this portion of the line is lacunose.?9? The plausibility of this 
reconstruction is strengthened when considered with the omission of the same 
phrase from Mark 5:21. F.C. Burkitt believes that the shorter reading is authen- 
tic and that the longer reading is a harmonistic addition made to conform to 
Matthew 14:22. The external evidence, however, is strongly in favor of the longer 
reading in Mark. Metzger explains the omission in P45 and the small collection 
of manuscripts that agree with it as an attempt to reconcile the geographical 
issues, since one would not need to "cross over" to get to Bethsaida.36! 

According to Mark 6:45, Jesus does not plan to follow his disciples *until he 
releases (&moAvet) the crowd." In Matthew 14:22, the evangelist says, “Until he 
releases (&r0A00y)) the crowd.” A substantial number of manuscripts of Mark, 
including P45 have adopted Matthew's subjunctive &noAvoy. Tarelli regards it as 
unlikely that a scribe would have chosen a simple present verb if the subjunc- 
tive reading were present in their exemplar. Alternatively, he believes harmo- 
nization to Matthew accounts for the subjunctive form in many manuscripts, 
even without the relative identifier o$, as it stands in P45,362 

After the feeding of the five thousand, Jesus is approached by scribes and 
Pharisees who disapprove of his disciples' practice, or lack of practice, of rit- 
ual ablutions before eating. Jesus teaches them about true defilement and the 
purity of the heart (7:6). Mark writes, “He said (<imev) to them ..." In the parallel 
in Matthew 15:3, the evangelist writes, “Answering, he said (&roxgt&ei elev) to 
them ..."Itis this reading that is found in the text of Mark in P* and in a major- 
ity of manuscripts. The scribe appears to have been influenced by the Matthean 
reading itself or that Gospel’s well known idiom: &roxpieic cimev.36 


360 Kenyon did not attempt to reconstruct this portion of the text. Comfort and Barrett 
include the longer reading. NA?® cites P45vid for the omission. Swanson conjectures the 
omission. 

361 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 79. Hedley, “Egyptian Texts," 33, regards this variant as a 
harmonization. Gundry, Mark, 339, regards the variant as a harmonization or an omission 
for the sake of logical clarity. 

362 Tarelli, "Further Linguistic Aspects,’ 20-21. A. Collins, Mark, 317, recognizes the possibility 
of harmonization. 

363 So Lagrange, “Les papyrus Chester Beatty,” 13. 
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The manuscripts of Mark present a fair amount of confusion over where 
Jesus went after the feeding of the four thousand. Most likely the evangelist 
wrote in Mark 8:10 that Jesus departed “to the region of Dalmanutha" (eig «à 
pépv, AaApovov8c). In Matthew 15:39, some manuscripts have Magadan (Marya- 
dav) instead and others have Magdalan (MaydaAdv). The first reading is favored 
by Vaticanus and the initial reading of Sinaiticus, which was later changed to 
Marye8&v. The second reading is found in the majority of manuscripts. It is not 
necessary to know which was original in Matthew in order to make a decision 
with regard to the text of Mark in P^5, where the scribe appears to have desig- 
nated Mayaðáv, Mayedav, or MarySaAcv as the destination. Only the final two 
letters of the word are visible, and even these are not clearly legible, so any of 
these three variants could have been present in P45. It is very likely that the 
parallel passage in Matthew is the source of influence for any of the possible 
variants.?64 

After he arrives in Dalmanutha, or rather Magadan (Mark 8:n), the Pharisees 
request a deed of power and express to Jesus their wish to see some "sign from 
heaven" (oypetov dd tod odpavod). The parallel passage in Matthew 16:1 records 
the same question, but with a different preposition (cnpetov ¿x tod odpavod). 
The scribe has adopted this preposition in his text of Mark and thereby has 
conformed to Matthew. In his text of Luke 11:16, where a similar phrase is used, 
the scribe has retained Luke's preposition (£x), which might suggest a stylistic 
preference for the preposition in this context. On six occasions (Mark 8:11; 1:30, 
31; Luke 9:54; 10:18; 11:16) the scribe has used the preposition ¿x with oüpotvóc. By 
contrast, he has only used &ró once with ovpavdg (Acts 9:3). This variant may 
be the result of the parallel or the scribe's stylistic preference. 

In Mark 8:12, Jesus responds, “Why does this generation seek a sign (tet 
ayuetov)?” The scribe, along with many others, has altered Mark's word order so 
that the verb comes before the noun. He has done so either under the influence 
of the parallels in Matthew 16:4 and Luke 11:29 or by the same stylistic impulse 
that led Matthew and Luke to construct their sentences differently than Mark. 
In Luke 11:29, the scribe has correctly transcribed the same phrase with noun 
coming before verb; therefore, it is possible this word order was in the mind 
of the scribe when he copied Mark. The scribe has also replaced Mark's "seek" 
(@ytéw) with “ask” or “demand” (aitéw), which does not appear elsewhere in this 
context except in the uncorrected reading of Vaticanus at Matthew 16:4. Har- 


364 Lagrange, "Les papyrus Chester Beatty,’ 13; Metzger, Textual Commentary, 83; Royse, Scribal 
Habits, 186-187; Comfort, “Scribe as Interpreter,” 112-113; and Idem., “Scribes as Readers,” 
39. 
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monization to 1Corinthians 1:22 is also possible, for there the word order and 
syntax match. Paul writes, “Jews demand signs" (‘Tovdatot opea aitodow).36 

Leaving the Pharisees and their request for a sign, Jesus and his disciples 
embark on a boat to cross the sea. Jesus warns his disciples to beware the yeast 
of the Pharisees and the yeast of Herod. Not sure what Jesus is talking about, 
and wondering whether it has anything to do with forgetting to bring bread 
for their boat trip, the disciples turn to each other for answers. In Mark 8:16, 
the evangelist records, “And (xai) they discussed with one another,” while in 
Matthew 16:7, the evangelist makes explicit the subject of the sentence: “they 
discussed” (oi 8& SteAoyiZovto). P45 has adopted this reading from Matthew 16:7. 
He may also have added the word “disciples” (ua@ytai), but that word falls in 
a lacuna and is only emended by Comfort and Barrett for the sake of spacing. 
Regardless, oi 8é has come into Mark from Matthew.366 

Jesus overhears the disciples’ discussion and, in Mark 8:17, inquires, “Why 
are you discussing that you do not have bread?” (ti StaAoyileade Sti &ptoUs obx 
éyete). The question is expanded in Matthew 16:8, "Why are you discussing 
among yourselves, you of little faith, that you do not have bread?" (ti dtaAoyi- 
Ceobe ¿v Eavtots drrydztctor Sti ğptovç obx Éyere). Couchoud wonders if perhaps 
the scribe skipped over these words by some error and whether they are in fact 
original to Mark and preserved in Matthew. He deems them “well-suited to the 
context and even necessary for clarity” and suggests that Mark read a similar 
passage in Q and transferred them to his own Gospel.367 Ultimately, Couchoud 
concludes that P45 preserves the original reading of Mark. It is true that the 
words suit the context, but the syntax is Matthean. The term óÀtyórtotoç occurs 
four times in Matthew (6:30; 8:26; 14:31; 16:8) but never in Mark. Instead of 
appealing to an unrelated passage in Matthew and Luke (Q) with the keyword 
dAtyontotol, it is easier to acknowledge that the words are Matthean and have 
entered the Markan text of P45 under the influence of Matthew's narrative upon 
the scribe.?68 Matthew's diminution of the disciples’ faith is brought into the 
Markan narrative where the disciples' failures are already a major theme. 

Mark 8:18 potentially includes two separate assimilations to Matthew 16:8— 
9. In Mark, Jesus quotes Jeremiah 5:21 to his disciples, "Having eyes, do you not 


365 Merk, "Codex Evangeliorum et Actuum,” 384; and Royse, Scribal Habits, 187. Comfort, 
"Scribe as Interpreter,” 114; and Ibid., “Scribes as Readers,” 39, says the word comes from 
Matthew 16:4. See also Elliott, "Singular Readings," 128. 

366  Royse, Scribal Habits, 188. 

367  Couchoud, “Notes sur le texte,” 15: “Le mot óAtyónictot convient trés bien au contexte et 
semble méme nécessaire pour l’ éclairer." 

368 So Lagrange, "Les papyrus Chester Beatty,” 13. 
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see? And having ears, do you not hear?” The passage in Jeremiah is only slightly 
different, “They have eyes and they do not see; they have ears and they do not 
hear" (dp8aApol adtots xai od BAérovctv ata abtois xal odx dxobovctv). In P45, 
the scribe has added one further question: “Do you not yet understand?" (oro 
voeite). This question may reflect the parallel in Matthew 16:9, but it is equally 
possible that it is a harmonization to context, since the same question is found 
in Mark 8:17: “Do you not yet understand nor perceive" (odmw voette o08& ovvi- 
ete). The scribe has simply reiterated the question that was already fresh in his 
mind. 

The passage in Mark should continue after the quotation, "And do you not 
remember (xai où uvypovevete) when I broke five loaves for five thousand?" In 
the parallel passage in Matthew 16:9 the two questions are connected to each 
other because the quotation from Jeremiah is absent. In that Gospel, Jesus asks, 
“Do you not yet understand nor remember?” (oŬnw voeite obdé uvnpovevete). 
The scribe has changed the text of Mark to reflect this syntax. Mark's xai ov is 
replaced with Matthew's oë. It is also possible that harmonization to context 
is at work here since Mark had already used the oŭnw ... o08£ construction in 
v. 17. Given his demonstrated awareness of Matthew's Gospel, harmonization 
to the parallel may be somewhat more likely.369 

In Mark 8:20, Jesus questions his disciples, “Do you not remember when I 
broke the five loaves for the five-thousand ... or when I broke the seven for the 
four-thousand?” In the second clause, Jesus does not repeat the word “loaves” 
(&prouc), but refers by circumlocution to “the seven" (tos intà). Matthew spec- 
ifies the noun in both clauses (mévte detous ... emta dprouc). The scribe of P45 
has also included the noun in both clauses, possibly by harmonization. It is 
also possible the scribe has done so in order to mirror or balance the first 
clause. 

In Mark 8:36, Jesus asks his followers, “For what does a man benefit to gain 
(xep8fjcot) the whole world and to forfeit his life?" The infinitival form of the 
second and third verbs is found in Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, and a handful of other 
manuscripts.??? Despite minimal textual evidence, most editors and commen- 
tators prefer this reading. The reason for this is probably the combined witness 
of the two fourth-century uncials and the fact that the infinitival reading is 
less elegant than the subjunctive form found in the majority of texts and in 


369 So Lagrange, "Les papyrus Chester Beatty,” 13; and Hedley, "Egyptian Texts,” 32. Couchoud, 
“Notes sur le texte," 16, regards this reading as original to Mark and suggests that copyists 
found it redundant and omitted it. 

370 (L) 0214%4 892 1424 2427. 
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Matthew 16:26 (¿àv ... xepdyjon; Qnuteo0ñ). P45 contains the subjunctive reading, 
which became the preferred reading of Mark and entered the Markan text from 
Matthew.??! 

Jesus follows this question with another (Mark 8:37): "For what might a 
man give (Soi) as an exchange for his life?" Again, the majority of manuscripts 
of Mark have the future tense dwcet of Matthew 16:26. The subjunctive verb 
(Sot) is supported by Vaticanus, the first reading of Sinaiticus, and a miniscule 
(2427%'4). The scanty evidence should incline one to prefer dwcet, but most edi- 
tors and commentators favor the evidence of Vaticanus and Sinaiticus because 
it is a less common form and more likely to be changed by scribes, especially if 
another Gospel contained an easier reading.372 

Jesus continues to expound on discipleship and, in Mark 8:38, explains that 
whoever is ashamed of Jesus and his words, so will the Son of Man be ashamed 
of him “when he comes in the glory of his Father with (uetc) the holy angels.” 
In Luke 9:26, the evangelist says that the Son of Man will come in his own glory 
and the glory of the Father and the holy angels (ötav £A0y &v tH 86&y Oro xal 
tod MATPOS Kal «Qv &yítv dyyéAov). The scribe of P45 has copied this passage 
faithfully in his text of Luke. In the text of Mark, the scribe has adopted the 
wording of Luke.?7? In this case, the content of the passage is changed so that 
the Son of Man does not come with the angels, as in Mark and Matthew, but 
in the glory of the angels. As an uncommon reading, this variant is of special 
interest in characterizing the scribe as not simply copying but also interpreting 
and clarifying as he writes. 

The transfiguration scene is another pericope in which the scribe has intro- 
duced a large number of harmonizing readings. Mark records that Jesus took 
three of his disciples up a high mountain where he “was transfigured before 
them" (xai ueceuopqo £unpoc8ev atv). Mark does not make the purpose of 
the ascent explicit. Luke's record of the event contains some unique details. 
First, in Luke 9:29, the evangelist explains that Jesus ascended the mountain in 


371 A.Collins, Mark, 397, attributes this reading to assimilation. So also Lagrange, "Les papyrus 
Chester Beatty," 13. 

372 Tarelli, “Some Linguistic Aspects,” 256; and Lagrange, “Les papyrus Chester Beatty," 13. 

373 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 84. Royse, Scribal Habits, 188 n. 424, summarizes Tasker's 
argument for the originality of the conjunction and the supposition that manuscripts 
with uex& have been harmonized to Matthew. See also R.V.G. Tasker, "Notes on Variant 
Readings,” in The Greek New Testament: Being the Text Translated in the New English Bible 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1964), 411—445, 415; and Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodol- 
ogy, 64. A. Collins, Mark, 397, attributes the variant to either “an independent attempt to 
reduce the mythic-realistic apocalyptic character of this saying or from the influence of 
the parallel in Luke 9:26." The latter is more likely. 
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order “to pray” (mpocevEacGat). Second, Luke records that Jesus was transfigured 
“while he was praying" (¿v và mpocevyea8at aùtóv). The scribe would have been 
well aware of this detail since he copied it faithfully in his text of Luke. Even 
though Mark does not mention prayer as being a part of the transfiguration 
narrative, the text of Mark 9:2 in P* includes this second detail in harmoniza- 
tion to Luke 9:29.374 

It seems probable, though, that the scribe has not intentionally harmonized 
his account to Luke since he does not introduce the first detail that prayer was 
the purpose of the ascent. He includes the second detail, namely that Jesus was 
transfigured while in prayer, because of his own recollection of the event. This 
is precisely the type of vivid and evocative scene where one might expect the 
scribe's imagination to be working alongside his hand. He envisions Jesus at 
prayer when the metamorphosis takes place, and so writes what he sees in his 
mind rather than what he sees in the exemplar. 

Peter is dumbfounded after Jesus has been transfigured and the great proph- 
ets of the past, Elijah and Moses, arrive to speak with his master. Mark records 
in 9:5, "Answering, Peter says (&noxptðeiç ó IIévpoc Aéyet) to Jesus, ‘Rabbi, it is 
good for us to be here.” The syntax of the introduction to Peter's speech is 
slightly different in Luke, where it is recorded, “Peter said (elev ó ITétpoc) to 
Jesus ..." This word order, with subject following verb, and the use of the sec- 
ond aorist verb instead of the present, is the reading found in P45, only without 
the definite article (6). The scribe copied the Lukan passage correctly earlier in 
the codex, so it is not unlikely that Luke's version of the transfiguration would 
have been an influential source of material in his text of Mark's narrative.?75 

Peter proposes that the disciples build three tents for the three men. In Mark 
9:5, he says, "Let us make three tents” (nohowpev tots cxyvac). The phrase is 
identical in Luke. In Matthew 17:4, however, the evangelist has the adverb “here” 
and makes Peter the sole builder: “I will make here three tents" (nohow &ðe vpeíc 
oxnvac). The scribe of P45 has adopted the adverb &ðe under the influence of 
Matthew 17:4.376 


374 Tarelli, “Omissions, Additions, and Conflations,’ 384, discusses this addition but does not 
mention the parallel. Lagrange, “Les papyrus Chester Beatty,’ 13; Hedley, “Egyptian Texts,” 
32; and B. Aland, “The Significance of the Chester Beatty Papyri,’ 114, reference the paral- 
lel. A. Collins, Mark, 414, thinks assimilation is probable. Couchoud, “Notes sur le texte,” 
17, concedes that this passage comes from Luke. 

375 Royse, Scribal Habits, 161, 188, also finds harmonization likely, but mentions that some 
scribes may have preferred a different word order on an individual basis. So also Lagrange, 
“Les papyrus Chester Beatty,” 13. 

376 So Lagrange, “Les papyrus Chester Beatty,” 13. 
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Even as Peter finishes speaking, Luke records that “a cloud enveloped them 
(dutots)” (Mark 9:7). Mark uses the dative pronoun évtots where both Matthew 
and Luke have the accusative pronoun avtovs. In the manuscript, only one 
word is visible on this line and only three of its letters are clear (a]óc[o]o[c). 
Despite the lack of clarity, the second upsilon makes it clear that the scribe has 
written adtovs, adopting the reading from one of the parallels. It is sure from 
the text of Luke that the scribe copied Luke's accusative reading faithfully. The 
grammar of that passage probably affected his text of Mark.?77 The argument 
that this reading represents a harmonization is not necessarily compelling on 
its own, but joined to the several other harmonizing variants in this pericope 
the argument becomes stronger. 

After the voice speaks from the crowd, the evangelist relates that the dis- 
ciples, “suddenly looking around, saw no one any longer (odxétt)” (Mark 9:8). 
Matthew narrates similarly, "And raising their eyes they saw no one" (emdpavtes 
dé coc dpbarpovds adtav ob8£vo clov). The word “no longer" (odxétt) has appar- 
ently dropped out of Mark under the influence of Matthew 17:8. In P* the word 
would have fallen in a lacuna, but the gap is too short so that it must have been 
omitted. Homoioarcton could also account for this variant, but given the strong 
inclination toward assimilation at work in this pericope, not to mention the 
manuscript as a whole, harmonization is more likely.378 

Jesus descends the mountain of his transfiguration and immediately en- 
counters a boy possessed by a spirit. Upon finding that his disciples have been 
unable to cast out the demon, Jesus expresses his exasperation at the wicked- 
ness of the generation and his disciples' failure to heal the boy. Mark records 
in 9:19, "And answering them he says ..." (ó 8& dmoxpiWeig abtots Atys). Matthew 
17:17 and Luke 9:41 have a slightly different introduction: “And answering, Jesus 
said ..." (&roxpi&eic 8 ó Incods eimev). It appears that the scribe of P45 has been 
influenced by a parallel version of the narrative. He has inserted the name of 
the speaker (6 'Iucoüc) and has shifted the tense of the verb from present to the 
aorist eirev.?7? He has nevertheless retained the plural pronoun avtoic, refer- 
ring to the spectators, despite its absence in the other Synoptics. 

Jesus mourns over the “faithless generation" (yeveà die xoc) he must endure 
(Mark 939). Matthew and Luke both describe the generation as “faithless and 
perverted” (droxoc xoi Steotpapevy). P45 has adopted this longer reading from 


377 SoLagrange, "Les papyrus Chester Beatty,” 13. 

378  Royse, Scribal Habits, 144, 188, also points out that a scribal leap from the diphthong in 
oùxétı to the diphthong in oddéva could account for the omission. 

379 Hedley, “Egyptian Texts,” 32; and Royse, Scribal Habits, 188. 
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the Synoptic parallels.38? The line is broken, but the final three letters of the 
participle (-evy-) are legible. Couchoud posits that the longer reading is origi- 
nal to Mark on the basis of its presence in Matthew and Luke.??! This argument 
is not compelling given the external evidence for the shorter reading. It is very 
probable that the source of this reading in P#5 is one of the parallels. 

After the exorcism, in Mark 9:28, the evangelist records that Jesus and his 
disciples entered a house. This detail is not included in the Matthean parallel 
and the change in location is passed over in Luke. In P4, the phrase ei otxov 
has been omitted so that there is no mention of the house. It is likely that the 
scribe has assimilated his narrative to Matthew 17:19.382 

In the second part of the verse, the scribe has further conformed to Mat- 
thew’s episode. Matthew begins the second phrase of v. 19 with the verb vpoc- 
épyopat: "Then the disciples, coming (mpoceA8dvtec) to Jesus alone, said ..." The 
scribe has brought this verb into the Markan account, albeit in the indicative 
(npocfjA8ov) rather than participial form. Matthew's t@ 'Incoó has become atts, 
which has then been transposed to follow xat’ isiav.383 

Toward the beginning of Mark’s passion narrative, the chief priests, scribes, 
and elders of Jerusalem test Jesus with questions and interrogate him regarding 
the source of his authority. Jesus responds, “I will ask you one thing (émepwtmyow 
buds eva Àóyov), and answer me and I will tell you by what authority I am doing 
these things" (Mark 11:29). In the parallels in Matthew 21:24 and Luke 20:3, the 
crasis xcyo is found instead of xai plus the first-person pronoun, emphasizing 
Jesus's part of the bargain: "And I will ask you...” (£pcvrjoto bas xctyo). This por- 
tion of P^5 is badly damaged, but Comfort and Barrett emend the reading opo 
x&yw in the lacuna. If this was the reading of P45, it has probably entered his 
text by way of one of the parallels. 

Jesus encounters more turmoil with the religious leaders in Mark12:15, where 
the Pharisees and Herodians question Jesus about paying taxes to Caesar. Jesus 
responds, “Why do you test me?” (ti ue meipáteve). In the parallel in Matthew 
22:18, Jesus calls his questioners “hypocrites” (tmoxpttat). This word also appears 


380 Lagrange, "Les papyrus Chester Beatty,” 13; and Elliott, "Singular Readings,’ 126. The scribe 
has copied the passage correctly in Luke 9:41. 

381  Couchoud, "Notes sur le texte,” 17. 

382  Royse, Scribal Habits, 135, 187, concurs with this interpretation of the reading, but does 
not mention the influence of Matthew 17:19 on the addition of npocíjA9ov because it is 
nota singular or sub-singular reading. Colwell, “Evaluating Scribal Habits,’ 120, attributes 
this reading to the desire of the scribe to smooth out the rough spots in Mark. Couchoud, 
"Notes sur le texte,” 18, regards this as an accidental omission. 

383  Royse, Scribal Habits, 156 n. 256, explains how this reading could have come from the text 
found in W O f'? 28 565 700, but with a simple transposition. 
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in P45. Couchoud argues that Matthew found this word already in Mark, where 
it was omitted by many manuscripts to avoid repetition.384 Aside from the Pre- 
Caesarean and Byzantine witnesses, though, the external evidence for the read- 
ing is not strong. The scribe of P^5 has created a variant that assimilates this pas- 
sage to Matthew and, in so doing, has raised the invective of the encounter.3®5 


2.4 Harmonization in P^5 

Lagrange claimed that the scribe of P45 produced a text “with a minimum of 
harmonizations.”3°6 This analysis shows that quite the opposite is true. Of the 
ninety-four variants analyzed, thirty-one are likely and fifteen very likely to 
have been created under the influence of Synoptic parallels. A further thirty- 
nine may have arisen by harmonization, though these will be excluded from 
the following figures. Nine variants analyzed here did not involve harmoniza- 
tion. Therefore, a total of forty-six readings can confidently be ascribed to 
harmonization. Six of these forty-six are singular readings, eight more are sub- 
singular, and six are uncommon. Three of the uncommon variants are shared 
by P^5 and a few representatives of the Pre-Caesarean text type, especially 
Washingtonianus, further supporting this manuscript's affinities with that type 
(especially in Mark). The evidence gathered here proves that the scribe of P45 
was regularly influenced by parallel material and often allowed external influ- 
ences to alter the text he was copying. 

The Gospel of Matthew had the strongest influence on the text of P45 (60.9 
percent). In the short amount of text available from Matthew, only two variants 
were likely created by harmonization. This is not simply negative evidence that 
harmonization does not occur in the text of Matthew in this manuscript, but 
positive evidence that the text being copied aligned closely with the text of the 
scribe's cognitive exemplar. 

In his analysis of the text of Luke in P^5, Lagrange concludes, “If these singu- 
lar readings can enlighten us about the affinities of the papyrus, we can atleast 
conclude a tendency toward elegance, but not toward harmonization ..."387 
He detects only a few singular harmonizations, and only three "rare" readings. 
This analysis, by contrast, has uncovered three singular and eight sub-singular 
harmonizations in the text of Luke. Add to these three uncommon and many 


384  Couchoud, “Notes sur le texte,” 19-20. 

385 So also Hedley, “Egyptian Texts," 31. 

386 Lagrange, "Les papyrus Chester Beatty,” 40: “Avec un minimum d' harmonisations.” 

387 Lagrange, "Les papyrus Chester Beatty," 28: "Si ces singularités ne peuvent nous éclairer 
sur les affinités de P, nous pouvons du moins en conclure une tendance à l' élégance, mais 
non al’ harmonisation ...” 
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common harmonizations and one is forced to conclude, opposite Lagrange, 
that the scribe’s tendency to harmonization in Luke, or at least the tendency 
of his textual tradition, is unmistakably strong. Twenty-one of the twenty-four 
Lukan readings reflect or potentially reflect Matthean material. With this evi- 
dence, the power of Matthew over the scribe is strongly confirmed. 

Thirty-six variants in the text of Mark in P45 have been analyzed. One of 
these did not involve harmonization and fifteen may have involved harmo- 
nization but are not considered further here. The remaining twenty readings 
demonstrate the strong influence of Matthew (55 percent) and not a negligible 
number of readings reflect the text of Luke (15 percent). 

The scribe of P^5 often harmonized the text he was copying to one or the 
other of the Synoptic Gospels, especially Matthew. “One Gospel version (that 
of Matthew's) had especially become so much a part of his ‘horizon of expec- 
tation' that he could not accommodate himself to the new wording in another 
version of the Gospel.”388 This study confirms Comfort's observation: "The 
Gospel of Matthew was predominant in the scribe's thinking; it formed his 
horizon of expectation—a horizon by which he read all the other Gospels."38? 
Whether because he had most of Matthew memorized, as Comfort suspects, 
or because he had recently copied Matthew, the scribe was well aware of 
Matthew's version of gospel material and frequently conformed Mark and Luke 
to the expectations set by the First Gospel. 

Harmonization has mostly taken place by substitution (58.7 percent). The 
scribe of P45 further confirms what was learned with P” and the fragmentary 
manuscripts of the Gospels in this period; namely, that scribes in the second 
and third century were more likely to substitute parallel material, especially 
grammatical forms, than to add (30.4 percent) or omit (10.9 percent) material 
with reference to parallels. This pattern will persist in the fourth century. 

67.4 percent of harmonizing variants in P45 consist of one-word alterations. 
The scribe was not at all prone to longer changes (8.7 percent) and no complete 
sentences have been introduced or eliminated. This confirms the evidence 
gathered from other manuscripts in the early centuries and will continue to 
be the case in the fourth century. With both of these pieces of evidence in 
view, it can be concluded that harmonization rarely dramatically or substan- 
tially changes the text of a given Gospel. 

The scribe was more likely to alter words of Jesus (60.9 percent) than parts 
of the gospel narrative (32.6 percent). This pattern aligns with the evidence 


388 Comfort, “Scribes as Readers,” 38-39. 
389 Comfort, “Scribes as Readers,” 39. 
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from Chapter Two and from P*5. Apparently scribes more often memorized 
or focused on Jesus’s teaching than the framework within which Jesus’s words 
were contextualized. Their very respect and devotion to the words of Jesus 
made them more susceptible to changing them reflexively when encountering 
his sayings in the texts they were copying.?9° 

One last and unique feature of this scribe’s procedure is now clear. The scribe 
exhibits a tendency to harmonize in bursts, suggesting that different versions of 
particular narratives were more firmly fixed in his mind than others. Perhaps 
the best example of this predilection is the transfiguration scene. In the text 
of Luke, there are five harmonizing variants within eight verses, most of them 
likely or very likely. Turning to Mark, there are another five assimilating read- 
ings in the transfiguration episode. The scribe conforms this episode in every 
direction, and with the Markan and Lukan episodes extant to compare, one 
can see that the scribe has not produced identical scenes. The transfiguration 
episode, with all of its unique details from three versions, has been dynami- 
cally reworked at each new copying. Furthermore, in the text of Mark, the scene 
immediately following the transfiguration exhibits five more harmonizing vari- 
ants. This demonstrates that the scribe, who usually assimilates once or twice 
in a given pericope, was prone to assimilate in bursts in particular scenes that 
were more familiar to him in alternate versions than others.391 


390 B.Aland, “New Testament Textual Research,” 24, discusses another possible reason for this. 
She writes, “The Logia Jesu, for instance, were transmitted in a relatively free way, because 
most traditional cultures see the loci of both truth and authority primarily in persons and 
their utterances, not in documents and records.” 

391 Other examples include Jesus’s teachings on anxiety in the double tradition pericopae of 
Luke 12:2-9 (four harmonizing variants) and Luke 12:22-32 (five harmonizing variants). 


CHAPTER 4 


Fragmentary Manuscripts of the Fourth Century 


1 The Text of the Synoptic Gospels in the Fourth Century 


In comparison to the second and third century, there is a relative wealth of 
fourth-century manuscripts of the Synoptic Gospels, even if most are fragmen- 
tary. There are eleven fragments of Matthew, four of Mark, and two of Luke. In 
addition, there are two great majuscule Bibles from this period— Codex Vati- 
canus and Codex Sinaiticus. The two majuscules will be discussed in the next 
chapters. 


2 Manuscripts of Matthew! 


24 P?5(P.Berlin 16388)— Matthew 18:32-34; 19:1-3, 5-7, 9-10 

2.1.1 Manuscript 

The fourth-century papyrus fragment P?5 contains eleven verses from Mat- 
thew.” Otto Stegmüller, who first examined the fragment after it arrived in 


1 The following fourth- or fourth/fifth-century manuscripts do not contain harmonizing vari- 
ants: 

P!9 (P.Oxy. 1170) is a fourth- or fifth-century fragment containing Matthew 10:32-40 and 
1O:41—11:5. For the ed. pr. see Arthur S. Hunt, ed., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 9, Graeco-Roman 
Memoirs (London: Egypt Exploration Fund, 1912), 7-9. See also Caspar René Gregory, “Mit- 
teilungen: Griechische Handschriften des Neuen Testaments bis zum 1]uli 1912," TLZ 37 (1912): 
477; Henry A. Sanders, "The Egyptian Text of the Four Gospels and Acts,” HTR 27 (1933): 77- 
98, 81; Hedley, “Egyptian Texts,” 38-39; Schofield, “Papyrus Fragments,” 186-189; Jan Merell, 
Papyry: A Kritika Novozákonního Textu (Praze: Vytiskla, 1939), 49, 109-110; Kurt Aland, "Zur 
Liste der Neutestamentlichen Handschriften v1,” ZNW 48 (1957): 141-191, 148, 152; Ibid., “Das 
Neue Testament auf Papyrus,” in Studien zur Überlieferung, 91—136, 104, 113; Van Haelst, Cata- 
logue, 132 no. 357; K. Aland, Repertorium, 239; and Ibid., Kurzgefasste Liste, 30. 

P?! (P.Oxy. 1227) is a fourth- or fifth-century fragment containing Matthew 12:24-26 and 
31-33. For the ed. pr. see Bernard P. Grenfell, and Arthur S. Hunt, eds., The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri 10, Graeco-Roman Memoirs (London: Egypt Exploration Fund, 1914), 12-14. See also 
Sanders, "Egyptian Text,” 81; Hedley, "Egyptian Texts,” 38; Lagrange, Critique rationnelle, 76,118; 
Schofield, “Papyrus Fragments,” 194-195; Clark, Manuscripts in America, 139; Merell, Papyry, 
50, no; K. Aland, "Zur Liste,” 149, 152; Ibid., “Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus,” 104, 113; Van 
Haelst, Catalogue, 133 no. 361; K. Aland, Repertorium, 240-241; Comfort, Early Manuscripts, 
40; and K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste, 30. 

P35 (Ps1 1) is a fourth-century manuscript of Matthew 25:12-15 and 20-23 from Oxyrhyn- 
chus. For the ed. pr. see Pistelli, Papiri greci e latini, 11—2. Pistelli initially dated the fragment 
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Berlin, believed it to be a fragment from a Greek Diatessaron.? He arrived at this 
conclusion on the basis of a few variant readings that differ from the accepted 


” 
u 


to the seventh century. Schofield, “Papyrus Fragments,’ 253—255, dates the papyrus to the 
sixth century while K. Aland, Repertorium, 257, deems the fourth century more likely. Com- 
fort, Early Manuscripts, 45; Head, “Observations,” 244; and Comfort and Barrett, Text, 138—139, 
date Pš5 to the third or fourth century. See also Sanders, “Egyptian Text,” 81; Hedley, “Egyptian 
Texts,” 39; Merell, Papyry, 54, 115; K. Aland, "Zur Liste,’ 149, 153; Naldini, Documenti, 16 no. 10 
and Plate 10; K. Aland, “Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus,’ 105, 118; Van Haelst, Catalogue, 137— 
138 no. 374; K. Aland, “Standard-Text,” 266; Guglielmo Cavallo, Ricerche sulla maiuscola biblica, 
2 vols., Studi e testi di papirologica 2 (Florence: Le Monnier, 1967), 1215-116, 2: Plate 103a; 
Guglielmo Cavallo and H. Maehler, Greek Bookhands of the Early Byzantine Period: AD 300— 
800, Institute of Classical Studies Bulletin Supplement 47 (London: University of London, 
1987), 22 and Plate 8d; K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste, 30; B. Aland, "Zeugnis," 327; Guglielmo 
Cavallo, La scrittura greca e latina dei papiri. Una introduzione, Studia Erudita 8 (Rome: Fab- 
rizio Serra Editore, 2008), 102; Min, Früheste Überlieferung, 74-81; and Wasserman, "Early Text 
of Matthew," 88-89. 

P6? (P.Osl. 1661) is a fourth-century manuscript of Matthew 11:25-30 from Egypt. For the 
ed. pr. see Leiv Amundsen, "Christian Papyri from the Oslo Collection,’ so 24 (1945): 121-147. 
See also K. Aland, "Zur Liste,” 150, 155; Ibid., "Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus,” 105, 130; Van 
Haelst, Catalogue, 132—133 no. 359; K. Aland, Repertorium, 54, 291; Comfort, Early Manuscripts, 
57-58; K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste, 32; Head, “Observations,” 244; and B. Aland, “Zeugnis,” 328. 

P86 (P.Colon. Inv. 5516) is an early fourth-century manuscript of Matthew 5:13-16 and 22— 
25. For the ed. pr. see Ch. Charalambakis, D. Hagedorn, D. Kaimakis, and L. Thüngen, "Vier 
literarische Papyri der Kölner Sammlung,” ZPE 14 (1974): 37-40. See also Van Haelst, Cata- 
logue, 128 no. 342a; K. Aland, Repertorium, 320; Barbel Kramer and Dieter Hagedorn, eds., 
Kölner Papyri (P.Kóln), vol. 2, Papyrologica Coloniensia 7 (Köln: Westdeutscher, 1978), 88-89; 
Andreas Schmidt, “Zum Papyrus P. Köln 11 80: Kai xatanatetoða: oder xal rocceto0ot als Aus- 
sage des Korrektors?,” AFP 35 (1989): 13; Head, “Observations,” 246; B. Aland, "Zeugnis," 328; 
and Comfort and Barrett, Text, 615—616. 

058 (P.Vindob. G 39782) is a fourth- or fifth-century parchment fragment of Matthew 
1818-19, 22—23, 25-26, and 28-29. For the ed. pr. see Carl Wessely, Griechische und koptische 
Texte theologischen Inhalts 111, Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde 12 (Amsterdam: 
Hakkert, 1966), 244 no. 189. See also Caspar René Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes, 
vol. 1 (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900), 72—73; Hedley, "Egyptian Texts," 38; Van Haelst, Catalogue, 135 
no. 366; and Stanley E. Porter and Wendy J. Porter, eds., New Testament Greek Papyri and 
Parchments: New Editions, Texts and Plates, 2 vols., Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung 
der Österreichischen Nationalbibliothek 29 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2008), 91-94 no. 23. 

2 Otto Stegmüller, “Ein Bruchstück aus dem griechischen Diatessaron (P. 16388),” ZNW 37 
(1938): 223-229, dated the fragment to the fifth or sixth century. K. Aland prefers a fourth- 
century date. See also Schofield, “Papyrus Fragments,” 205-214; Clark, Manuscripts in Amer- 
ica, 79; Merell, Papyry, 51, 11; K. Aland, "Zur Liste," 149, 152; Ibid., “Das Neue Testament 
auf Papyrus,” 104, 115; Van Haelst, Catalogue, 135 no. 367; K. Aland, Repertorium, 246; Com- 
fort, Early Manuscripts, 42; K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste, 30; Head, "Observations," 243; and 
Pasquale Orsini, Manoscritti in maiuscola biblica: Materiali per un aggiornamento (Cassino: 
Universita degli Studi di Cassino, 2005), 52-53. 

3 See also William L. Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron: Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, 
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text of Matthew and agree with the text of the Diatessaron. Kurt Aland, who 
also entertained this possibility, writes, “It is perhaps a question of a text from 
the Greek Diatessaron.” More recently, William Petersen has expressed his 
hesitation to classify the manuscript as a fragment of the Diatessaron, in part 
because “the papyrus lacks any evidence of harmonization.”> Indeed, there is 
only one variant reading in the text that reflects parallel material so that the 
manuscript is best treated as a copy of Matthew. 


2.1.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 41 Harmonizing variants in P25 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. MSS 
Matt 19:9 Aéyco dé duty ott öç dv &noàvon THY Taoadtws xal 6 Matt 5:32b, vL s? 
yovatxa adtod ph et mopveig xoi yapâv dmoAeAugé- Luke 16:18 
yahan dry pouydron® T vy poiyâtat 
2.1.3 Comment 


The Gospel of Matthew contains three of Jesus's statements about divorce in 
two passages. First, in Matthew 5:32a, Jesus claims that whoever divorces his 
wife apart from a deed of immorality causes her to commit adultery (when 
she remarries). Second, in Matthew 5:32b, he declares that whoever marries 
a divorced woman commits adultery. Finally, in Matthew 19:9, Jesus says that 
anyone who divorces his wife, except on the grounds of sexual immorality, 
and remarries commits adultery. The third scenario in Matthew is paralleled 
in Mark 10:11. In Mark 10:12, Jesus addresses the reverse scenario—any woman 
who divorces her husband and remarries commits adultery. The Gospel of Luke 


and History in Scholarship, Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 25 (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 215— 
217. 

4 K.Aland, Repertorium, 246: “... es handelt sich vielleicht um eine Text aus dem griechischen 
Diatessaron" (emphasis added). 

5 Petersen, Tatian's Diatessaron, 217, writes, "With the exception of Baumstarck, the papyrus has 
generally been ignored by Diatessaronic scholarship." Petersen thinks the distinctive nature 
of the text is due to the influence of the Western text upon it. 

6 The first visible word on the line is notxeu0ñvet. It is likely that this sentence, or at least the 
final words, reflects the syntax and grammar of Matthew 5:32a: ¿yù dé Aéyw duty ott rác ó To- 
Abwv THY yovatxa abtod motpextóc Adyou MopvElas motel AdTHY LoLryeveyvat. So Stegmüller, “Ein 
Bruchstiick,” 226. 

7 Many manuscripts have similar variants, but none contains the exact reading of P25. 
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also contains parallels to Matthew 19:9 (Luke 16:18a) and Matthew 5:32b (Luke 
1638b). The divorce scenarios envisioned in the Synoptics can be grouped into 
four main statements: A (Matt 5:32a), B (Matt 5:32b//Luke 1638b), C (Matt 
19:9/ /Mark 10:11//Luke 16:18b), and D (Mark 10:12). 

The text of Matthew 19:9 in P25 diverges substantially from the expected 
Matthean reading. In the first place, instead of the verb potyétat at the end of 
the sentence there is uotyevOfjvot, as in the end of the first clause in Matthew 
5:32 (A). The verse now conveys that a man who divorces his wife makes her 
an adulteress when she remarries, rather than that he commits adultery him- 
self when he remarries. Second, the scribe has added six words that summarize 
the sentiment of Matthew 5:32b and Luke 16:18b (B): "Likewise, whoever mar- 
ries a divorced woman commits adultery” (woattws xai ó yopuvy dmodcAupevyy 
yotyatat).8 The syntax of this phrase is close to Matthew 5:32b in the use of the 
indicative verb (potyâtat), but is close to Luke 16:18b in the use of the masculine 
participle (yapav). 

The scribes memory of the parallel passage (B) may have been invoked 
reflexively by the shared terminology and vocabulary, especially if the 
Matthean parallel was the primary source of influence. Given the extent of the 
alteration, however, and the fact that itis a singular reading, it seems more likely 
that the scribe deliberately expanded the passage to conform to the earlier 
statements about divorce in Matthew 5:32.? This sort of intra-gospel harmo- 
nization is not uncommon in manuscripts of the First Gospel. The variant is not 
a strictly textual assimilation; rather, the sense of the parallel has been dressed 
in new syntax. 


2.2 P"! (P.Oxy. 2385)—Matthew 19:10—n, 17-18 

2.24 Manuscript 

P"! is a very small papyrus fragment from a fourth-century codex of Matthew. 
The first two verses are from a uniquely Matthean saying on divorce while the 


8 Stegmiiller, "Ein Bruchstiick,” 226, writes, “Die Wortfolge im Fragment ist ohne Parallele." 
[The word order in the fragment is without parallel.] This is true both in the Gospels and 
in the Matthean manuscript tradition, but the sentiment of the phrase is found earlier in 
Matthew and in Luke. 

9 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 38-39, agrees that copyists expanded the reading with ref- 
erence to Matthew 5:32. Comfort, Commentary, 159, accepts the reading of P25 as older and 
discounts the possibility of harmonization. 

10 See OP, 24:5-6 and Plate x111. See also Marcel Hombert, “Bulletin Papyrologique xxv1II 
(1954 à 1959),” REG 78 (1965): 205-316, 249; K. Aland, “Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus,’ 
106, 134; Kurt Treu, "Referat: Christliche Papyri 1940-1967,” APF 19 (1969):169-206, 181; Van 
Haelst, Catalogue, 135 no. 368; K. Aland, Repertorium, 302; Comfort, Early Manuscripts, 62; 
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second pair come from the episode with the rich young man. In terms of textual 
affinities, the editors assert that the text is “close to that of Vaticanus.” There is 
only one textual variant in the manuscript that may reflect parallel material. 


2.2.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 4.2 Harmonizing variants in P"! 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 19:18 ov  qoveücelc povebons Mark 10:19, Luke 18:20 P S.sH 
2.2.3 Comment 


The variant under consideration comes from the episode of the rich young 
ruler, where Jesus tells a man seeking eternal life to keep the commandments. 
He then enumerates several examples, including the commandment, "Do not 
murder" (où qovebcetc). In the accepted text of Matthew 19:18, the command- 
ment is given as a future indicative verb: "You will not murder" In Mark 1039 
and Luke 18:20, a subjunctive construction is used (uy povevong). 

The reading in P"! is povevonç and can be interpreted in one of two ways 
and inflected accordingly. It could be that the scribe was adhering to Matthew's 
indicative reading but produced an alternate spelling for the final vowel 
sound—eta in the place of epsilon-iota. In this case, the word is govevoys and 
the variant is orthographical in nature and of no further interest. It is also 
possible that the scribe has harmonized to Mark's or Luke's subjunctive con- 
struction, though he has not adopted Mark's and Luke’s particle u. In this case, 
the word would be inflected govedcyg. 

The scribe has retained Matthew's future indicative tense, and spelled it cor- 
rectly, for the second commandment given in the verse, "You will not commit 
adultery” (od poryetcets). The variation in spelling does not necessarily require 
the latter explanation since scribes were often inconsistent in such matters. It is 
best to say that the scribe intended to copy the indicative form in both instances 
but erroneously produced an alternate spelling for the ending of the first verb. 
Itacism is an excessively frequent type of variation so that this reading, though 
possibly a result of parallel influence, is probably an orthographical error. 


and K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste, 13. For a discussion of this fragment's singular readings 
see Head, "Observations," 245; and B. Aland, "Zeugnis," 328. 
11  P?5759. 
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2.3 P? (P.Oxy. 4494)—Matthew 10:13-14, 25-27 

2.34 Manuscript 

P? is a fourth-century papyrus fragment from a codex of Matthew covering 
about five verses.!? The text exhibits several singular readings that have been 
corrected by the same or a later hand. These, plus additional uncorrected sin- 
gular readings, suggest that the initial scribe was predisposed to make careless 
errors. Since some errors have been corrected by the same hand, it is also appar- 
ent that the scribe espoused a simultaneous and conflicting desire to copy 
accurately. Only two variants may involve harmonization. 


2.3.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 4.3 Harmonizing variants in PO 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 


Mattio14a xal öç &v!? uh SeEytort buds unòè Ew Luke 9:5 P i 


àxovoy xobc Adyous Dud é£epyópie- 


voll otw! «$c oiniag H TAS mó) ec 
éxetvyclé 
Mattiou4b — éxtiwdEate tov xovioptòv T tv no8Qv — Tad Luke 9:5 L S-sl8 
ouv 
2.3.3 Comment 


In his instructions about missionary activity, Jesus tells his disciples in Matthew 
10:14 that if someone does not welcome them or listen to their message, they 


12 OP, 661-3 and Plates 1 and 11. See also Comfort and Barrett, Text, 656—658; and Min, Früh- 
este Überlieferung, 242, who date the fragment to the late third or early fourth century on 
the basis of similarities with the hand of P45. For comments on the variants see Head, 
"Recently Published,” 9-10; Römer, "Christliche Texte," 302-303; Elliott, "Seven," 209—213; 
B. Aland, "Kriterien zur Beurteilung," 3-4; J.K. Elliott, "Recently Discovered New Testament 
Papyri and Their Significance for Textual Criticism," in Reading New Testament Papyri in 
Context - Lire des papyrus du Nouveau Testament dans leur contexte, ed. Claire Clivaz and 
Jean Zumstein, BETL 242 (Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 89-108, 99; and Wasserman, “Early Text 
of Matthew,” 101-102. 

13 Pl has ed. 

i4 Phas é&epyopevwv, forming a genitive absolute. 

i5 . PH?addsipgóv. 

16 = P!?^ replaces éxetvys with ñ xcu. 

17;  PHCEFKLMNPUWATI f! f? 2 28 21 28 124 543 565 579 700 788 10711346 1582. 

18  Pl!01342, 
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are to go outside (é€epydpevor Ew) and shake off the dust from their feet. 
Matthew's construction features a prefix reiterated by a corresponding adverb. 
Luke's version of the statement does not have a reiterated prefix; instead of 
£o, Luke has nó. The scribe of PH0 has eliminated ëķw from his copy of 
Matthew, probably for stylistic reasons but possibly in partial reflection of Luke 
9:5. 

In the case that a house, city, or village rejects the disciples, Jesus tells them, 
"Shake off the dust of your feet" (éxtwwagate tov xovtoptóv t&v ro86v bp v). Luke's 
version of this sentence includes a preposition absent in Matthew: "Shake off 
the dust from your feet" (tov xovioptov amd THV no8Àv Hud drotiwdocete). The 
scribe of P!I? has added the preposition &ó either for stylistic reasons or under 
the influence of Luke 9:5.!? 


2.4 MS 0160 (P.Berlin 9961)— Matthew 26:25-26, 34-36 

2.44 Manuscript 

Manuscript 0160 is a small, fourth-century parchment fragment of the Gospel 
of Matthew.”° The provenance of the fragment is unknown. Despite the brevity 
of the artifact, Hedley claims that the text's affinities align with the B text. 
A.H. Salonius, in agreement, groups the manuscript with Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, 
Ephraemi, and, oddly, Bezae. This evaluation cannot be conclusive, though, 
since only five verses are available for analysis. There are two variant readings 
where parallel material may have been a factor. 


2.4.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 4.4 Harmonizing variants in Ms 0160 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 26:26 ^ eo Oidvtwv dé adtav Aaßwv ó Inooðç " tov cf. Luke P Lac?! 
QprTov xai evroyyous ExAacev xal Sod¢ 24:30 


Tots poubytoric 


19 SoB. Aland, “Zeugnis,” 3; Cockle, op, 66:3; Head, “Recently Published,” 10; and Min, Früh- 
este Uberlieferung, 243. 

20  AH.Salonius, “Die griechischen Handschriftenfragmente des Neuen Testaments in den 
Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin,” ZNW 26 (1927): 97-119, 99-100. See also Hedley, "Egyptian 
Texts," 38; and Van Haelst, Catalogue, 139 no. 379. 

21 AKMUWT AIILX 9 o160vdlac f'13 2 28 124 565 788 1006 1071 1241 1342 1346 1506 M. 
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TABLE 4.4 Harmonizing variants in MS 0160 (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 26:35 xàv8éy pe cov col dmobavetv où pý ce “óuo[oç dé or Mark 14:31 P Lac?3 
ànapvýoopar “ópoiwç xal mévTEs ot OoOO TÇ 


poOntort eto? 


2.4.3 Comment 

At the institution of the Lord’s Supper in Matthew 26:26, Jesus takes bread 
(&ptov), gives thanks, breaks it, and distributes it. The parallel passages like- 
wise speak generically of “bread” The scribe of Ms 0160, however, appears to 
have added the direct article so that the object of the sentence is “the bread” 
(tov diprov). This variant became quite popular, especially among Byzantine 
manuscripts. In this case, the word falls in a lacuna, but the requirements of 
space and the frequency with which this variant appears in manuscripts sup- 
port the reconstruction. If, however, the name of Jesus were written in full and 
not as a nomen sacrum, then there would not be enough space for the definite 
article. If tóv was added, the scribe probably had in mind the ritual bread used 
in the Eucharist in his own time. Even though Mark and Luke do not use the 
article in the direct parallel, Luke speaks of “the bread" (xv &ptov) in a near- 
parallel in Luke 24:30, another passage with Eucharistic themes. Whether the 
scribe was influenced by this specific passage or the parlance of the Eucharist 
of his time is difficult to decide. 

When Jesus predicts that Peter will deny him, the disciple adamantly denies 
the accusation. In Matthew 26:35 the evangelist records, “And so (6poiws) said 
all the disciples." The syntax of the Markan parallel is somewhat different: “And 
likewise also they all said" (woattwe¢ 8& xai návteç £Aeyov). It is the 8& xai con- 
struction that is of interest here, since the scribe of Ms 0160 appears to have 
added the conjunction 8£ before Matthew's xai. Unfortunately, the words fall 
in a lacuna. This construction is not common in Matthew, where it is found 
in only four verses (10:30; 24:49; 25:22, 24), nor is it common in Mark, where it 
is found in only two (14:31; 15:40). The construction does occur with regularity 
in Luke. Since this phrase is uncommon and does not conform to the evange- 
list's style, it seems likely that an outside stimulus has prompted the alteration, 
probably the parallel in Mark 14:31. 


22  o160 has eov. 
23 AEFGHKMUVWIT A 0 ILX 074 o160vidlac f1 f13 2 22 28 71 118 124 157 372 543 565 579 
692 697 788 892 1006 10711241 1342 1424 1506 1582 M. 
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Another possibility is that Matthew's óuotoç has been replaced with Mark's 
woavtw¢ without dé. This substitution would fill the space equally as well, is a 
common reading in Mark, and occurs in some important manuscripts (e.g. Vat- 
icanus). Either emendation can be accounted for with reference to the parallel 
in Mark. 

Given the limitations of the text available and the fact that both potential 
variants fall in lacunae, it is impossible to make any concrete assessment of the 
level of influence parallel material may have had on the scribe. 


2.5 MS 0242 (P.Cairo 71942) —Matthew 8:25—9:2; 13:32-38, 40-46 

2.5.1 Manuscript 

Manuscript 0242 consists of a pair of parchment leaves with parts of Matthew 
8, 9, and 13. The pieces date to the second half of the fourth century and were 
found in Assuan in Egypt.?* Roca-Puig identifies the textual character of the 
parchment as Alexandrian. Indeed, there are only a few variant readings in this 
fair amount of text. Three of these may involve harmonization. 


2.5.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 4.5 Harmonizing variants in MS 0242 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 8:29 tt hpi xad aot T vie tod 0c00 T'Inoo025 Mark 5:7, P Lac26 
Luke 8:28 
Matt 8:32a ot 8& ebeAOdvtec “drHAGov eic zobç "'elafjA9ov Mark5:3, L S 
xolpous Luke 8:33 
Matt 8:32b ^ xoii8ob Wounoev °xQoo Y) &yéàn xatà  mAoo Mark 513, VL 25 
tod xpruvoO eic THY 0d. atv xal àTé- Luke 8:33 


Bavov &v xoig 08actv 


24 Ramon Roca-Puig, "Un pergamino Griego del evangelio de San Mateo,’ Emérita 27 (1959): 
59—73. See also Van Haelst, Catalogue, 131 no. 353. 

25 woo does not appear in Roca-Puig's transcription, but Nestle-Aland apparently believes 
there is space for it and cites 024274 among witnesses for this reading. 

26 C*EKMSUVWXA 0 II 02424 f!3 2 22 157 543 565 579 700 788 826 983 1006 1071 1342 
1424 1582 M. 

27 024216348 471 477 1279 1473 1579 1588. 
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2.5.3 Comment 

In the episode with Legion in Matthew 8:29, the demoniac sees Jesus and asks, 
“What is there between us and you, Son of God?” In Mark 5:7 and Luke 8:28, 
the demoniac addresses Jesus as “Jesus, Son of God” (‘Iyaod vie tod 0200). This 
variant appears in many manuscripts and may be the reading hidden in the 
broken portion of this line in Ms 0242. If so, the scribe has added the proper 
noun under the influence of one of the parallels. 

In the course of the exorcism in Matthew 8:32, Jesus sends unclean spir- 
its into a nearby heard of pigs. Matthew records, “And after going out they 
departed (aA 8ov) into the pigs.” Mark and Luke both have the synonym eigép- 
yopar with a reiterated preposition. The scribe of Ms 0242 has adopted the same 
verb, likely because of his familiarity with the version in the parallels. Never- 
theless, the preposition eic appears immediately after the verb so that it is not 
impossible that the scribe was simply harmonizing to context. 

In the same verse, Matthew records that “the whole heard (r&co ń &yéàn) 
rushed down the precipice into the sea and died in the water.” Mark and Luke 
do not use the adjective “whole” (xáca) to describe the herd. The scribe of Ms 
0242, influenced by the parallels, has omitted the adjective from his copy of 
Matthew. 

The text of Ms 0242 is long enough to allow for a provisional assessment of 
the scribe's general characteristics. When it comes to harmonization, though, 
he does not conform to a clear pattern. Since the assimilating variants occur 
only in this pericope and in no other verses one may assume that the scribe 
did not have an agenda to harmonize his entire copy of Matthew to another 
Gospel. The harmonizing readings he created in the episode with Legion were 
the deliberate or reflexive product of his familiarity with the parallel version. 


2.6 Preliminary Summary of Harmonization in Manuscripts of Matthew 
Eleven fragmentary manuscripts of the Gospel of Matthew have survived from 
the fourth century. Of these, eight show no traces of harmonization. Although 
each of these manuscripts is short, fragments of a similar size regularly exhibit 
at least one harmonizing variant so that the absence of such readings is wor- 
thy of note. In the three remaining fragments, only four variants were deemed 
likely or very likely to have arisen under parallel influence. The evidence from 
this century suggests that scribes copying Matthew were less likely to create 
readings reflecting the text of Mark or Luke than were scribes of Mark and Luke 
to create readings reflecting the text of Matthew. The text of Matthew served far 
more often as the source of harmonization than the recipient, further confirm- 
ing that Matthew was the primary horizon of expectation for fourth-century 
scribes. 
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3 Manuscripts of Mark?? 


34 P88 (P. Med. 69.24)—Mark 2:1-26 

3.1.1 Manuscript 

Containing about twenty-six verses, P88 is the most extensive fragmentary 
manuscript of the Gospel of Mark from the fourth century? The script is a bib- 
lical uncial and certain aspects of the paleography lead Sergio Daris to assign 
the manuscript to the “last years of the fourth century Ap-30 The provenance of 
the papyrus is unknown. Daris classifies the text as Alexandrian.?! Most of the 
few variants in the text are orthographic in nature, but some significant omis- 
sions do occur. For this reason Daris characterizes the scribe's accuracy as poor. 
Aland and Aland place the manuscript in their category 111, indicating that the 
text is of a free or independent character that is, nevertheless, important for 
establishing the text of the New Testament.?? 


3.1.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 4.6 Harmonizing variants in P88 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 


Mark 2:5 


xoi idav ó "Incoüc Thv riot adtayv “apéwvtat Luke 5:20 P 33 
Aéyet TA TAPAALTIN® téxvov "àpievtai 


cou at &paptiar 


28 P.Oxy. 5073, a late third- or early fourth-century amulet of Mark 11-2, might have been of 
some interest here, but does not contain harmonizing variants. G.S. Smith and A.E. Bern- 
hard make a convincing argument that the amulet should be considered important among 
the continuous text manuscripts because (1) manuscripts of Mark are rare, (2) it is quite 
old, and (3) it is the first manuscript of Mark to be found at Oxyrhynchus. See D. Colomo 
and J. Chapa, eds., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 76, Graeco Roman Memoirs 97 (London: Egypt 
Exploration Society, 2011), 19-23 and Plate 1. 

29 Forthe ed. pr. see Sergio Daris, “Papiri letterari dell'Università Cattolica di Milano,’ Aeg 52 
(1972): 80-88. See also K. Aland, Repertorium, 322; Kurt Treu, "Christliche Papyri v1,’ APF 
26 (1978):149-159, 154; Comfort, Early Manuscripts, 67—68; Head, "Observations," 246; and 
K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste, 15. See further Head, “Early Text of Mark,” 17-18. 

30 Daris, “Papiri letterari, 80: “... negli ultimi anni del secolo quarto d. C” 

31 Ibid., “Papiri letterari,” 82. 

32 Aland and Aland, Text of the New Testament, 102. 

33  PPNACDEGHKLMUWT 6 IIX Q090 0130 f! f! 22 157 180 205 346 543 579 597 700 
892 1006 1071 1243 1292 1424 1505 1506 2542 M. Souter prefers dpewvtat. 
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TABLE 4.6 Harmonizing variants in P88 (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Mark 2:10 iva òè cidre ott ¿Eouc (ay £yet ó viog Sénl ts yñç pé- Matt 9:6, L gt 
tod dvOpwrov *dgpiévat åuaptiaç ert var Haotlas Luke 5:24 
TÄS YS 

Mark 2:16 STL ETÀ TAY TEAWVAY xol AUAPTWAGY Txat niver Luke 5:30 vL E 
¿obier T 

Mark 2:17 xal àxovoag ó Ingods Atys Cadtoic Oadtots Matt 9:12 P 36 

Mark 2:22 AMA olvov véov elg &oxoùç xavovç T TBAntEov Luke 5:38 VL 37 

(AbC) 
3.1.3 Comment 


In the episode of the paralytic in Mark 2:5, Jesus turns to the disabled man and 
says, “Child, your sins are forgiven (dptevtat).’” In the parallel in Matthew 9:2, 
the verb is also in the present tense. In Luke 5:20, however, the verb is in the 
perfect tense (&péwvtat) and would be rendered “your sins have been (are) for- 
given." Matthew and Mark never use the perfect form of this verb, but itis found 
four times in Luke (5:20, 23; 7:47, 48), demonstrating the evangelist's preference 
for it. 

The textual evidence for the reading in Mark, and to a lesser degree Matthew, 
is not definitive. In manuscripts of Mark, the perfect &géwvtat is found in 
the Byzantine majority (including Alexandrinus), important manuscripts of 
the Alexandrian (8 C) and Western (D) types, and here in P88. These wit- 
nesses stand against the present reading of Vaticanus, miniscule 33, and a 
few others. Despite scanty manuscript evidence, most commentators and edi- 
tors prefer the present dplevtat.3® Collins supposes the popular variant to be 


34 P88& CD HLMA 0 X ooo 0130 7 33 118 205 209 270 348 349 472 517 544 579 700 892 
1038 1071 1241 1342 1424 2542 M. Tischendorf and Souter prefer ¿nì cfc Yñç åpıévar uap- 
cio. 

35  PPAEFHKMULII f!2 1328 33 157 180 205 543 579 597 828 892 1006 1010 1292 1505 
1506 2542 WM. Manuscripts that conform to Luke entirely or with some variation include: 
G X 124 244 349 495 517 565 700 12411424. Manuscripts that add ó diddoxadoc 0uQv before 
or after this phrase in harmonization to Matthew 9:u (with some variations) include: N C 
LMSUVIAT® f! 69 248 346 348 472 579 788 827 1071 1243 1342 1346. 

36 P88D W f!28 205209. 

37 P9 NIACEFGHKLMUYTAOIIX 60074 f! f? 2 28 33124157 180 205 565 579 597 700 
892 1006 1010 10711241 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 2542 WM. 

38  Indirectsupporting evidence for the present reading may be inferred from the parallel pas- 
sage in Matthew 9:2. In that context, the best witnesses have the present reading, which 
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“an attempt to improve the Greek, possibly under the influence of the parallel 
in Luke 5:20.39 

In Mark 2:10 it is necessary to decide which reading is older before assessing 
the variants for parallel influence. Jesus claims, "The Son of Man has authority 
to forgive sins on the earth" (£&oucíav £yet ó vióc tod dvOpwrov depiévot &orprio 
¿ni ts Yñç). The words in this verse have been transposed in several permu- 
tations in the manuscripts. The two most common iterations either have the 
prepositional phrase after the verb and noun (dqtévot duaptias emi ths yfjc) or 
before the verb and noun (¿nì ví]; Yñç àqpiévot &uoprioç). The preposition-first 
reading is likely secondary, created under the influence of the parallel in either 
of the other Synoptics.^? 

In Mark 2:16, some scribes and Pharisees observe Jesus eating with disrep- 
utable people and ask his disciples, "Why does he eat with the tax collectors 
and sinners?" In the parallel in Luke 5:30, Jesus's opponents ask a similar ques- 
tion: “Why do you eat and drink with the tax collectors and sinners?” (810 ti petà 
TOV TEAWVOYV xod CpapTWwAdy Eodiete xor nivere). The scribe of P88 has adopted the 
additional part of the question about drinking in his copy of Mark.^! Such an 
addition is unlikely to have been made apart from the external influence of the 
parallel passage. One can easily imagine a scribe reading the question about 
eating and reflexively recalling from memory the longer question about eating 
and drinking. In this case the scribe's memory of the parallel has contributed 
to the alteration of his copy of Mark. 

In the next verse, the scribe has omitted the dative pronoun avtotc indicat- 
ing the audience to whom Jesus is speaking. It is possible that the scribe was 
influenced by the parallel in Matthew 9:12, where Jesus speaks but no listener 
is specified (ó 8& &xovoagç einev). 

In Mark 2:22, Jesus uses wineskins and new wine as an illustration. He says, 
“But new wine (goes) into new wineskins" (aAAd olvov véov eig &oxoùç xoatvoc). 
In Mark's construction, the verb is implied by ellipsis from earlier in the verse. 
Luke, however, makes the action explicit by using a verbal adjective. He writes, 
“But new wine must be put (BAytéov) into new wineskins."? Metzger regards the 


Matthew, on the basis of Markan Priority and the Two Documents Hypothesis, would have 
received from Mark. 

39 A. Collins, Mark, 181 n. d. See also Metzger, Textual Commentary, 66. 

40 On the basis of Markan Priority, Matthew and Luke would have been among the first to 
improve upon Mark's word order and style. Their alteration would eventually take hold in 
the Markan manuscript tradition. 

41 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 67, claims the addition is “a natural accretion inserted by 
copyists, perhaps under the influence of the parallel passage in Lk 5.30.” 

42 Other manuscripts adopt B&Aovat from Matthew 9:17. 
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addition of BAntéov from Luke 5:38 as a scribal error that has occurred because 
some copyists overlooked the parenthetical nature of the comment in Mark. 
The verb from earlier in the verse (8&Met) should be inferred in the parenthet- 
ical part of the passage. Scribes who did not make this connection or wished 
to make the action explicit supplied a new verb from the parallels.^? Since the 
added verb does not correspond to the implied verb, it is quite sure that the 
source of the alteration was Luke 5:38. 

The scribe of P88 has created or perpetuated several harmonizing readings, 
but he does not follow a consistent pattern. In the three variants likely to have 
been caused by harmonization, he has added and transposed and he has con- 
formed his text to Luke and to Luke or Matthew. It is possible the Gospel of Luke 
formed the scribe's horizon of expectation. The sporadic nature of the harmo- 
nizing variants suggests that he has not made a deliberate attempt to assimilate 
histext to another; his manuscript instead shows the pervasive influence of par- 
allel Gospels upon the susceptible and unvigilant scribe. 


3.2 MS 0188 (P.Berlin 13416) —Mark n:n-174 

3.24 Manuscript 

Salonius initially dated parchment manuscript 0188 to the 7th century on the 
basis of its majuscule script and certain paleographical features, but a date in 
the fourth or possibly fifth century was later put forward by Treu and is more 
likely.*5 The provenance of this manuscript is unknown, but it was purchased in 
Hermopolis and so likely originated somewhere in Egypt. There are a fair num- 
ber of variants for so short a text, especially omissions. Salonius writes, "The 
fragment comprises only 41 short lines, but exhibits a text which differs consid- 
erably from that of the best majuscules.”46 Salonius offers some brief comments 
on the textual affinities of the manuscript, noting especially that the text dif- 
fers from Codex Bezae in several important readings. He posits some affiliation 


43 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 67. See also A. Collins, Mark, 196-197 n. c. Comfort, Com- 
mentary, 181, prefers the reading of P88. 

44 For the ed. pr. see Salonius, "Die griechischen Handschriftenfragmente," 100. Kurt Treu, 
"Zur vermeintlichen Kontraktion von IEPOZOAYMA in 0188, Berlin P. 13416,’ ZNW 52 (1961): 
278-279, offers a correction to two lines of Salonius's transcription. See also Van Haelst, 
Catalogue, 143-144 no. 396. 

45 Salonius, “Die griechischen Handschriftenfragmente,” 100. Kurt Treu, "Neue neutesta- 
mentliche Fragmente,” 24; and K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste, 35, maintain a fourth-century 
date. 

46 X Salonius, “Die griechischen Handschriftenfragmente,” 101: “Das Bruchstück umfaßt nur 
41 kurze Zeilen, wiest aber einen Text auf, der sich betráchtlich von dem der besten 
Majuskeln unterscheidet." 
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with Codices E, G, and H of the Byzantine type. Kirsopp Lake, Robert Blake, 
and Silva New regarded the text as a strong supporter of the “Caesarean” type, 
at the time of its publication calling it “the most important new contribution 
to our knowledge of the witnesses for the ©-family.’4” Writing some years later, 
Sanders drew attention to several distinctive Western readings in the fragment 
and concluded that the text is a mixture of “Caesarean” and Western types with 
no distinctive Alexandrian readings.*® Seven variants are worth attention here. 


3.2.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 4.7 Harmonizing variants in Ms 0188 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Marknuaga xai dov coxfj dmó paxpóðev "Éyov- Féxovaav qQUAXO Matt 2119 L S 
cay puma’ HAGev 
Mark uizb — ipe tr edpjoet*9 ¿v abt) xai” Tev Tñ) Matt 2119 VL S-s53 
¿A0Ov en’ abc]?! ovðèv eôpev T ei 
"m 
Markuuagc “ó yàp xotpóç odx Fv cxeov? foüYàpYvxopróc  Mattzi:. L S 
obxwy 
Mark 11:15 xai cioe elc td iepòv HpEato tous Matt 2112 P 34 
exPaMew Tovs MwAodvtas xal °oDç 
cyopatovtas 
Marknaga — xoi P"é8(ónoxev Kal £Aeyev adtoi¢ [Eedidaoxev xoi^ Matt 21:13, P S 
cf. Luke 
19:46 
Marknua7b ?o0yéypomcot ?o0 Matt 21:13, L E 
Luke 19:46 
Markuzu;c °ëçuó oÎxóç pov olxog mpocsuyfigxóm- —?6u Matt 2113, L 99 
rjcecot mov tots £üvecty Luke 19:46 


47  Kirsopp Lake, Robert P. Blake, and Silva New, "The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of Mark,” 
HTR 21 (1928): 207—404, 212-213. See Metzger, “Caesarean Text of the Gospels,” 47—48, for 
a helpful review of the history of the "Caesarean" text type. 

48 Sanders, "Egyptian Text," 83-87. 

49 0188 has óc ebenowv Tt. 

50 0188 replaces xai with dé after the verb. 

51 0188 omits én’ adv. 

52 0188 omits el u) púða. 

53 0188 579. 

54 DEGHSVXYTAO e Y Q 0188 f! f? 2 28 33157 565 579 700 W. 

55 D 0188 f! 28 69 18 205 565 579 700 1542 2542. 

56 | CD V 0188 69 251 330 440 472 476 506 579 2542. 
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3.2.3 Comment 

The scribe of Ms 0188 has substantially reworked Mark's episode of Jesus curs- 
ing the fig tree. In Mark 11:13, the evangelist records that on one occasion Jesus 
was hungry and, seeing from afar a fig tree “with leaves" (Éyoucov @vAAa), went 
to it to find something to eat. As signs of life and growth, the leaves provide a 
motivation for Jesus to walk to the tree and a rationale for why he expected to 
find fruit there. Matthew's version of this story follows the same outline, but 
does not include the detail that the tree was in leaf. The scribe of this copy 
of Mark has omitted the same detail about the leaves under the influence of 
the Matthean parallel. He has also omitted mention of leaves later in the verse, 
though not as a result of harmonization. 

In the second part of the verse, Mark says, "Coming to it he found nothing 
except leaves" (€AOwv èn’ abtyv o08&v ebpev ci u) pMa). In Matthew 21:19, the 
evangelist records that Jesus found “nothing on it except leaves only" (xai o98&v 
edpev £v adtH el yh pMa uóvov). The scribe of Ms 0188 has adopted this con- 
struction from Matthew by adding én’ adh after ebpev. He has compensated 
for the addition of this prepositional phrase by omitting the first instance of 
én’ adtyv following the verb “to find" (evpicxw). 

Finally, as an editorial aside, Mark explains, “For it was not the season of figs” 
(ô yàp xarpòç ox Wv cbxwv). This statement serves two purposes. First, it explains 
to the reader why there are no figs on the tree and, second, it gives the whole 
narrative a symbolic and eschatological dimension by introducing the con- 
cept of "season" or “time” (xotpóc). The fig tree represents Israel or her leaders 
who have not been "fruitful" and who will suffer the same fate as the withered 
tree." Many manuscripts have a slightly different construction (où yàp v xat- 
poç cóxoy), but leave the meaning intact. The scribe of Ms 0188 has altered this 
variant construction further still; instead of speaking about the “season of figs,” 
he has written about the "fruit of figs." In his copy of Mark, the narrator records, 
“For there was no fruit of figs" (ob yàp hv xapróc abxwv). The change from xou- 
póc to xapróc may have been an orthographical mistake, since the words share 
many similar letters. It is also possible that the scribe was influenced by the 
parallel in Matthew 2139, which does not speak of the "season of figs" When 
viewed with the other variants in the verse, though, the editorial agenda of the 
scribe emerges and the case for harmonization in this instance improves. 

The full reading of Mark 11:13 in Ms 0188 is as follows: “And seeing a fig tree 
from afar, he went to find something on it, but going he found nothing on it, 


57 See A. Collins, Mark, 522—526, for a summary of perspectives on this passage and her own 
analysis. 
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for there was no fruit of figs.’ In this version, the tree is completely barren. The 
scribe has twice omitted mention of leaves and has redirected attention from 
the season of figs to the absence of fruit. Figs are a summer fruit and ripen well 
after the tree has leafed.58 At the beginning of the season, once the leaves have 
come in but before fruiting, small edible buds grow on the tree, though they 
were not typically eaten. Gundry argues that this is why Mark says that Jesus 
was looking for “something” (xu) on the tree, and not fruit or figs. According to 
Gundry, Jesus knew there would not be figs, but hoped to find something to eat 
regardless.°9 By choosing not to say that the tree was in leaf, the scribe implies 
that Jesus had no reason to expect either figs or buds. Furthermore, by replac- 
ing the statement about the "season of figs" with one about the "fruit of figs" he 
has reinforced the idea that there was no evidence that fruit would be on the 
tree. 

Jesus has no reason to expect anything on the tree, but nevertheless requires 
the tree to bear fruit. The eschatological theme fades with the omission of “the 
season," but the symbolic quality of the event becomes clearer. Jesus does not 
care about the correct season for fruit—the purpose of a fig tree is to bear figs. 
Analogously, Israel has failed to bear fruit at the time when God has sent an 
agent to gather it. The following pericopae of the cleansing of the temple (Mark 
1115-19) and later the parable of the wicked tenants (Mark 121-12) demon- 
strate this. The Jews have not borne the expected fruit, perhaps referring to 
good works in general or more specifically to announcing salvation to the Gen- 
tiles, and so they will be destroyed like the fig tree and their vineyard will be 
entrusted to new keepers (cf. Mark 12:1-12).90 

Leaving the fig tree, in Mark 11:15 Jesus enters Jerusalem and goes to the 
temple, where he begins to cast out the sellers and the buyers (tovg mwAotv- 
tag xoi tods &yopåtovtaç). In Matthew 21:12, the evangelist records the same 
episode, but does not have a definite article before &yopåčovtaç. The scribe has 
adopted this reading, either under the influence of Matthew or for stylistic rea- 
sons. 

After expelling the merchants, Mark records in 11172, "And he [Jesus] began 
to teach and say to them ..." (xai édt3acxev xoi £Aeyev avdtotc). In the parallel in 


58 See Gundry, Mark, 634-639; and William R. Telford, The Barren Temple and the Withered 
Tree: A Redaction-critical Analysis of the Fig-tree Pericope in Mark's Gospel and Its Relation 
to the Cleansing of the Temple Tradition, JSNTSup 1 (Sheffield: Jsor Press, 1980). 

59 Gundry, Mark, 635-636. 

60 See the remarks on the "spiritual" meaning of the fig tree in Edmondo Lupieri, “Fragments 
of the Historical Jesus? A Reading of Mark u,u-[26],’ Annali di storia dell'esegesi 28 (2011): 
289-31, esp. 289-292. 
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Matthew 21:13, the words xoi 26{Sacxev do not appear. Matthew simply states, 
"And he says to them" (xoi A&yet adtots). Likewise, the scribe of Ms 0188 has 
omitted the phrase in his copy of Mark. Although his syntax does not match 
Matthew exactly, it is possible Matthew's version of the episode has influ- 
enced the scribe. Another plausible explanation for the variant is omission by 
homoioarcton. If the scribe copied the first xai and, returning to his exemplar, 
resumed copying after the second xat, the same omission would have occurred. 

In Mark 11:17b Jesus asks the crowd, "Is it not written that (ov yeypantat xt) 
my house will be called a house of prayer for all nations?" Instead of a question, 
both Matthew and Luke have a direct statement beginning with the declara- 
tive phrase "it is written" (yéypantat). The scribe has conformed to Matthew's 
or Luke's narrative by omitting the interrogative particle and the conjunction 
&u (11:17¢). This type of alteration, transforming a question into a declaration, 
is not one that a scribe would easily make apart from an external motivation 
such as parallel influence. 

In the short amount of text available the scribe of Ms 0188 produced a rela- 
tively high number of harmonizing readings. Two of the readings are singular 
and another sub-singular, further suggesting the scribe's propensity to allow 
parallel material to influence his copy. 


3.3 MS 059 (P.Vindob. G 39779) + MS 0215 (P. Vindob. G 36112) —Mark 
15:20—21, 26-27, 29-38 

3.3.1 Manuscript 

Manuscript 059, a parchment fragment containing a partial text of Mark 15:29- 
38, is dated by Carl Wessely to the fourth century.*! The manuscript’s prove- 
nance is unknown. Sometime after the publication of Ms o59, Peter Sanz pub- 
lished a separate parchment fragment containing Mark 15:2o—21 and 26-27, 
designated manuscript 0215.9? The two fragments were originally part of one 
manuscript. The manuscript is too short to give much indication as to its tex- 
tual affinities, though Hedley aligns it with the B text. The text contains 


61 Wessely, Griechische und koptische Texte, 243 no. 186. See also Gregory, Textkritik, 73-74; 
Cavallo, Ricerche, 1:67 and 2: Plates 46a—46b; Van Haelst, Catalogue, 144 no. 397; Porter 
and Porter, eds., New Testament Greek Papyri and Parchments, 11-115. 

62 Peter Sanz, ed., Griechische literarische Papyri christlichen Inhaltes r: Biblica, Vaterschriften 
und Verwandtes, Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der Nationalbibliothek in Wien 
(Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer) 4 (Baden bei Wien: Rohrer, 1946), 57-58. See also Van Haelst, 
Catalogue, 144 no. 397; and Porter and Porter, eds., New Testament Greek Papyri and Parch- 
ments, 109-111. 

63 Hedley, “Egyptian Texts," 35. 
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a few variant readings, testifying to a fairly normal quality of transmission. Only 
one variant involves assimilation. 


3.3.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 4.8 Harmonizing variants in MS 059 + MS 0215 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Markig34 —“eAwt eo Aepa co Bax0avi64 M ASS Matt 27:46 L 66 
3.3.3 Comment 


In Mark’s version of Jesus’s cry of dereliction, Jesus calls out, “Eloi, Eloi, lema 
sabachthani" (cAwt £X Apa coBox0avi). Mark's cry of dereliction represents 
in Greek letters the Aramaic phrase “my God” (¢Awt). By contrast, Matthew’s 
cry of dereliction represents in Greek the Hebrew phrase “my God” (nà). The 
scribe has adopted the Matthean form of the verse.97 

Although the text covers only fourteen verses, it is nevertheless surprising to 
find only one harmonizing variant. It may be that the scribe of this manuscript 
did not easily permit parallel material to influence the text he produced. 


3.4 MS 0214 (P.Vindob. G 29300)—Mark 8:33-34, 34-37 

3.4.1 Manuscript 

Manuscript 0214 is a parchment fragment containing five verses of the Gospel 
of Mark.9? The script is an “irregular biblical majuscule" Since it is close to the 
hand of Codex Sinaiticus, Stanley Porter and Wendy Porter date the manuscript 
to the fourth century, though the fifth century is not out of the question.® The 
text is too short to discern its affinities. In terms of transmission quality, the 
scribe has transmitted only two variants, one of which may be a harmonizing 
addition. 


64 059 has Aaya caoyOavet. 

65 059 has yAet «t an orthographic variant of nà. 

66 D O 059 0192 131565. 

67 A. Collins, Mark, 730 n. d, believes the reading arose “under the direct influence of the par- 
allel in Matt 27:46 and the indirect influence of the Hebrew of Ps 22:2.” So also Metzger, 
Textual Commentary, 99. Several manuscripts of Matthew, including Codex Vaticanus, 
have been harmonized to Mark in this passage. 

68 For the ed. pr. see Sanz, Griechische literarische Papyri, 55-57. See also Van Haelst, Cata- 
logue, 143 no. 394. 

69 Porter and Porter, eds., New Testament Greek Papyri and Parchments, 105-108. 
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3.4.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 4.9 Harmonizing variants in Ms 0214 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 


Mark 8:33 ó dé emtotpapels xal Sov tod¢ aby- Trå Matt 16:23 P 79 


Tas adtOd inetiunoev T IHérpo 


3.4.3 Comment 

When Jesus announces his impending death in Mark 8:33, Peter confronts and 
rebukes him, only to be reproached in return. In many manuscripts of Mark, 
including Ms 0214, Peter's name is accompanied by a definite article, “the Rock" 
(xà Ilétpw). In the best manuscripts the article is absent. In Matthew, Peter's 
name is consistently articular. It is, therefore, possible that the scribe of Ms 0214 
was influenced by the parallel in Matthew 16:23. In such negligible matters it is 
difficult to say that the scribe’s own stylistic preferences have not intervened. 


3.5 Preliminary Summary of Harmonization in Manuscripts of Mark 
The five fragments of Mark from this period provide a severely limited picture 
of harmonization in the fourth century. The evidence from P88 shows that the 
Gospel of Luke could be the source of harmonizing variants, but two other 
manuscripts point to Matthew as the stronger influence. 


4 Manuscripts of Luke 


44 P8? (Strasbourg, National and University Library P. Gr. 2677)—Luke 
7:32-34 37-38 

4.1.1 Manuscript 

P82 is a very short fragment from a papyrus codex of Luke. J. Schwartz, the first 

editor of the piece, dated the fragment to the fourth or possibly fifth century. 

He believed the manuscript came from the region around Oxyrhynchus, but 

deemed it imprudent to be overly certain that Oxyrhynchus itself was the place 

of origin." The manuscript covers only five verses of Luke and no clear picture 


70  ACKWXTAOIIoz14 f! f? 28 33 565 579 700 892 1006 12411342 1424 1506 2542 W. Souter 
prefers the longer reading. 

71 ~~ J. Schwartz, “Fragment d' Evangile sur Papyrus (Luc VII 32-34; 37 S.)/ ZPE 3 (1968): 157-158. 
See also Kurt Treu, "Christliche Papyri Iv,” APF 22 (1973): 367—395, 372; Van Haelst, Cata- 
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of its textual affinities emerges. There are only a few variant readings, and of 
these only one that is significant. According to Schwartz, “The most notable 
item is the absence, in verse 38, of tots daxpuotw, whose place varies in the 
manuscript tradition.”72 


4.1.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 4.10 Harmonizing variants in P82 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 7:38 xoi c'táca Omiow NAPA TOÙÇ ró8oc tots 8dxpuciv^ cf. Mark VL S-s73 
avtod xAclovoa "cote Bdxpuctv^ 14:3, Matt 
HpEato Bpéyety tods nóðaç adtod xal 26:7, John 
tats 0ptËlv THs KEPaArs adths eEEuao- 12:3 


OEV xai xoteqplAet TOÙÇ NdSac adtod 
xai YjAetpev TO LEW 


4.1.3 Comment 

The episode of the woman anointing Jesus at the table takes place early in the 
Gospel of Luke in contrast to Mark and Matthew, where the narrative occurs 
in close proximity to the passion narrative. In Luke's episode, a sinful woman 
enters the room with an alabaster jar of ointment, weeps, and bathes Jesus's 
feet with her tears (toig Sdxpvotv). She then dries, kisses, and anoints Jesus's 
feet with ointment. In P82, the scribe has retained the detail that the woman 
was weeping (xAaíouca), but has omitted mention of her bathing Jesus's feet 
with “(her) tears" (xoig 8cxpuctv). Schwartz and Treu have suggested that this 
reading could have been original."^ In their estimation, the words toîç 9dxpu- 
ctv were added in Luke 7:38 as a duplication of v. 44, where Jesus recapitulates 
the event to his host. Furthermore, they argue, that toîç Gcxpuctv is sometimes 
found in the manuscripts before the verb and sometimes after further confirms 
that the words are secondary. Despite these arguments, the manuscript evi- 
dence is strongly opposed to this suggestion since the phrase is only omitted 


logue, 151 no. 411; K. Aland, Repertorium, 318; Comfort, Early Manuscripts, 66; and K. Aland, 
Kurzgefasste Liste, 14. 

72 Schwartz, “Fragment d’ Evangile sur Papyrus,” 158: “Mais le point le plus notable est lab- 
sence, au verset 38, de tots Saxevow, dont la place varie dans la tradition manuscrite.” 

73 P8vid P82, Swanson’s parallel suggests that the tau of toic is legible, but this is not correct. 

74 Schwartz, “Fragment d' Evangile sur Papyrus,” 158, says the words are "parfaitement inutile 
et pourrait venir simplement de verset 44" [perfectly useless and could simply come from 
verse 44]. 
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here and possibly in P3. Moreover, it is unlikely that tears would be mentioned 
in the summary in v. 44 if they had not already been mentioned in the main 
narrative. 

Therefore, the reading with tots 8cxpuctv is older. Why, then, have the words 
been omitted in P8?? It is possible that the phrase was omitted as redundant 
when read with v. 44, but it would be more likely for the second mention of 
tears to be omitted than the first. Unfortunately, the fragment cuts off at the 
end of v. 38, so there is no way of confirming the presence of xoig S&xpucw in 
v. 44. It seems likely, though, that since the phrase was omitted in v. 38, it would 
also have been excised from v. 44. 

The influence of the versions of this episode in the other Gospels accounts 
admirably for the omission. In Mark, Matthew, and John there is no mention 
of weeping and the woman does not bathe Jesus's feet with tears. Rather, she 
anoints Jesus with ointment. Some manuscripts (e.g. MS 157) omit the weep- 
ing and the bathing with tears, suggesting that there was a desire among some 
scribes to conform the passage in Luke entirely to the others in this regard. 

In the case of P82, the scribe has retained Luke's mention of weeping, but 
has omitted the phrase about bathing with tears in order to keep the focus on 
the anointing, which is crucial as a preparation for burial in Mark, Matthew, 
and John. This is a clever example of harmonization whereby the scribe has 
retained distinctive parts of Luke's narrative (weeping) while removing key 
words (tears) to conform the account to its parallels. By omitting "(her) tears," 
the scribe's text now simply says she approached Jesus, stood behind his feet, 
wept, began to bathe his feet—presumably with water—dried them with her 
hair, kissed them, and then anointed them. The logic of this harmonizing alter- 
ation suggests that the scribe made this omission deliberately and with some 
consideration. 


4.2 MS 0181 (P. Vindob. G 39778)— Luke 9:59—10:5, 10:6-14 

4.2.1 Manuscript 

Manuscript 0181 is a fourth- or possibly fifth-century parchment leaf containing 
about 18 verses of Luke 9 and 10.75 Porter and Porter characterize the script as 
a "regular and compactly written biblical majuscule" similar to Codex Alexan- 
drinus, a fifth-century majuscule. The text exhibits a fair number of variants 
relative to its size, but only one seems to have involved parallel material. 


75 Wessely, Griechische und koptische Texte, 241-242 no. 185, suggests the early fifth century. 
See also Van Haelst, Catalogue, 152—153 no. 415; and Porter and Porter, eds., New Testament 
Greek Papyri and Parchments, 123-129. 
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4.2.2 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 4.11 Harmonizing variants in MS 0181 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 10:3 (Sob T ànootTEMw buds Oç dovers ev Teyo Mattio016 L 76 
péow ADK 
4.2.3 Comment 


In Luke 10:3, Jesus commissions seventy (or seventy-two) disciples to travel and 
preach the good news. He says to them, “Behold, I send (&mootéAAw) you as 
lambs in the midst of wolves.” This statement is also found in Matthew 10:16, 
only there Matthew speaks of sheep instead of lambs and makes the subject 
of the verb explicit (żyw &nootéMw). The scribe of Ms 0181, along with many 
others, has added the subject of the verb (tyw) either under the influence of 
Matthew or for stylistic reasons. 

There is enough text available from this manuscript to conclude that the 
scribe was not particularly interested in conforming the text of Luke to another 
Gospel and that parallel passages did not easily intrude upon his process of 


copying. 


4-3 Preliminary Summary of Harmonization in Manuscripts of Luke 
Since few fragmentary manuscripts of Luke remain from this period it is impos- 
sible to ascertain a useful picture of how harmonization has impacted the 
transmission of the Gospel of Luke in the fourth century until Codex Vaticanus 
and Codex Sinaiticus have been considered. 


5 Harmonization in Fragmentary Fourth-Century Manuscripts 
of the Synoptic Gospels 


The evidence from the fourth-century fragmentary manuscripts confirms that 
Matthew remained the primary source of harmonizing variants (33.3 percent). 
Not only do most readings likely or very likely to have been caused by paral- 
lel material derive from Matthew or from Matthew or Luke (20 percent), but 


76 CDKLMNUWXTAOAET Y 0181 f! f? 2 28 33vid 69 118 157 565 700 892 1006 1071 
12411342 1424 1506 2542 WM. IGNTP and Souter prefer the longer reading. IGNTP cites 0181 
as omitting eyo. 
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most of the manuscripts of Matthew exhibit no harmonizing variants or very 
few. Only in the case of PŠ8 is it likely that Luke served as the scribe's horizon of 
expectation. No manuscripts contain variant readings that can be conclusively 
attributed to Mark. 

Unlike the manuscripts from the second and third centuries, substitution is 
not the most frequent type of harmonization in the fragmentary manuscripts 
of the fourth century. In the manuscripts available from this period addition 
(40 percent) and omission (33.3 percent) were more likely than substitution 
(20 percent). This picture will be supplemented by the evidence from Codex 
Vaticanus and Codex Sinaiticus in the next chapters, where substitution is the 
top variety of harmonizing alteration. 

The evidence from this century confirms that harmonizing variants gener- 
ally affected only one (46.7 percent) or two (33.3 percent) words. Variants of a 
longer extent that are attributable to parallel material occur seldom (13.3 per- 
cent). Even of the two longer variants discussed in this chapter (P88 Mark 2:10, 
P25 Matt 19:9), one is a simple transposition that neither adds nor removes 
material from the text. 

As with the previous century, scribes continued to harmonize Jesus’s words 
(53-3 percent) more often than the evangelists’ narratives (40 percent). This is 
not surprising given the value placed on recording, repeating, and transmit- 
ting Jesus’s teachings. Multiple versions of a given saying could be in use at any 
given time or location, providing the scribe with many alternatives latent in his 
memory and activated by the material being copied. 

Several harmonizing variants in the fragments from this century offer excel- 
lent examples of the reflexive nature of harmonization (P25 Matt 19:9, P88 Mark 
2:16). The alteration of Luke 7:38 in P9? provides a good example of how scribes 
might employ harmonization deliberately to circumvent what they perceived 
to be a problem in the text. 

The sketch of harmonization provided by the fragmentary manuscripts of 
the Synoptics in the fourth century will be augmented in the next two chap- 
ters by comparison with the manuscripts of two additional scribes or scribal 
groups: Vaticanus and Sinaiticus. 


CHAPTER 5 


Codex Vaticanus—a Fourth-Century Manuscript 
with the Complete Text of the Synoptic Gospels 


1 Codex Vaticanus (Cod. Vat. Gr. 1209)! 


Codex Vaticanus (B, 03) is arguably the most important Greek manuscript of 
the Bible extant today.” Vaticanus is a vellum manuscript containing most of 
the Septuagint and the majority of the New Testament.? The manuscript may 
also have contained various extra-canonical texts, as does its contemporary, 
Codex Sinaiticus (N, o1). Both codices were copied in the fourth century, mak- 
ing them the oldest complete Bibles in existence and perhaps among the first 
complete Bibles ever to be assembled. Guglielmo Cavallo proposes that Vati- 
canus was copied in the middle of the fourth century, around 350 CE, and that 
Sinaiticus was copied about ten years later, around 360 CE.* 

Elliott raises the point that during this period the borders of the canon were 
still being solidified. He proposes that codices such as these were intended 
as templates for the canon—their covers encompassing and embodying the 


1 In 2015, the Vatican library published excellent photographs of the manuscript online at 
http://digi.vatlib.it/view/MSS Vat.gr.1209. For print photographs see Novum Testamentum e 
Codice Vaticano Graeco 1209 (Codex B) tertia vice phototypice expressum, Codices e Vaticanis 
Selecti 30 (Vatican City: Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, 1968). Another resource for the text 
of Vaticanus can be found in Jenny Read-Heimerdinger and Josep Rius-Camps, eds., A Gospel 
Synopsis of the Greek Text of Matthew, Mark and Luke: A Comparison of Codex Bezae and Codex 
Vaticanus, NTTSD 45 (Leiden: Brill, 2014). 

2 Fora thorough introduction to Codex Vaticanus, see the essays compiled in Patrick Andrist, 
ed., Le manuscrit B de la Bible (Vaticanus graecus 1209): Introduction au fac-similé, Actes du 
Colloque de Genéve (n juin 2001), Contributions supplémentaires, HTB 7 (Lausanne: Éditions 
du Zébre, 2009). See also Hatch, Principal Uncial Manuscripts, Plate x1v; Skeat, "Constan- 
tine,” 193-235; Ibid., "The Codex Vaticanus in the Fifteenth Century,” in Writings of T. C. Skeat, 
122-134; Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 83-90, 99-107; Cavallo, Ricerche, 52-56, 60-61; J. Neville 
Birdsall, "The Codex Vaticanus: Its History and Significance," in The Bible as Book: The Trans- 
mission of the Greek Text, ed. Scot McKendrick and Orlaith A. O'Sullivan (London: The British 
Library; New Castle, DE: Oak Knoll Press in association with The Scriptorium: Center for 
Christian Antiquities, 2003), 33-41. 

3 Somemissing portions of the text were added to the manuscript in the fifteenth century. 

4 Cavallo, Ricerche, 55-59. Frederic G. Kenyon, Text of the Greek Bible: A Students Handbook 
(London: Duckworth, 1937), 75, 85, dates both Vaticanus and Sinaiticus to the early fourth 
century. 
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canon lists being created by church leaders.5 Furthermore, it was toward the 
beginning of the fourth century that Emperor Constantine wrote to Eusebius, 
Bishop of Caesarea, commissioning the construction of fifty beautiful Bibles. 
There is also evidence that Emperor Constans, Constantine’s son, requested 
Bibles from Athanasius. Skeat suggests that Vaticanus and Sinaiticus them- 
selves are the products of these commissions, though others dismiss the pos- 
sibility as speculation.9 Skeat supports his case with argumentation for Cae- 
sarea as the provenance of the manuscripts instead of Egypt, as had generally 
been accepted.’ By contrast, Birdsall is unconvinced by many arguments for 
a Caesarean provenance and remains agnostic about the specific date of the 
manuscript and its location of origin.® 

The two manuscripts are linked, for Skeat, because he believes they origi- 
nate from the same scriptorium, a fact that can be inferred from similarities in 
their script and size. Additionally, Skeat and H.J.M. Milne argue that there are 
substantial similarities between the script of scribe “A” of Vaticanus and that of 
scribe “D” of Sinaiticus and posit that they were penned within the same scribal 
tradition.? The script is a paradigmatic biblical uncial, though specific charac- 
teristics of the original hand cannot be discerned since the entire manuscript 
was re-inked in perhaps the tenth century.!° 

According to Skeat, after its composition in Caesarea, Codex Vaticanus was 
sent to Constantinople in a consignment to the emperor. Within a few centuries 
the entire text needed re-inking, proving that it was still in use at that time. Sub- 


5 J.K. Elliott, “T. C. Skeat on the Dating and Origin of Codex Vaticanus,” in Writings of T. C. 

Skeat, 281-294. 

Skeat, “Constantine,” 193-235. 

See Elliott, “Dating and Origin of Codex Vaticanus," 291-293; and Ibid., "Theodore Skeat 
et l'origine du Codex Vaticanus,' in Le manuscrit B, 19-133, for an assessment of Skeat's 
arguments. Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 84, affirms Caesarean origin for Sinaiticus and 
Vaticanus. Cavallo, Ricerche, 60-61, holds to the Egyptian theory, as does Kirsopp Lake, 
"The Sinaitic and Vatican Manuscripts and the Copies sent by Eusebius to Constantine," 
HTR 11 (1918): 32-35. See also Pierre-Maurice Bogaert, "Le Vaticanus, Athanase et Alexan- 
drie, in Le manuscrit B, 135-155, who concludes that Alexandria remains the likeliest place 
of origin. Christian-B. Amphoux, "Les circonstances de la copie du Codex Vaticanus (Vat. 
Gr. 1209),” in Le manuscrit B, 157-176, argues for Rome as the place of origin. 

8 Birdsall, “Codex Vaticanus," 34. 

9 HJ.M. Milne and T.C. Skeat, Scribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus (London: British 
Museum, 1939), 89-90. The authors do not posit that the same individual penned both 
manuscripts. 

10 Elliott, “Dating and Origin of Codex Vaticanus," 293. Skeat, “Constantine,” 230-231, does 
not hazard an exact guess as to when the manuscript was re-inked, only that it was done 
between the fifth and fifteenth centuries and possibly before the ninth century when lec- 
tionaries were replacing the large tomes containing complete Bibles. 
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sequently, the manuscript endured neglect. Pages from the beginning and the 
end were lost along with the cover. Fortunately, the manuscript was restored in 
the fifteenth century.” At that time, occasional colorations were added to the 
beginning of individual books, sporadic illustrations and symbols were drawn, 
and an occasional enlarged or decorative initial letter was introduced. Further- 
more, the missing text at the beginning and end was supplied, though with no 
attempt to mimic the fourth-century script of the original manuscript. Skeat 
suggests the purpose of this restoration was presentation to the pope at the 
time when the manuscript arrived in Rome from Constantinople. 

Though the scripts and other physical features of Vaticanus and Sinaiticus 
are similar, the texts are unique. There are some differences in content and also 
in the arrangement of the books. Many divergences between the texts of the 
Synoptics represented in the two codices confirm that the manuscripts were 
not created using identical exempla. Furthermore, one scribe has been much 
more freehanded than the other in making alterations. 

With regard to the text of the Gospels in Vaticanus, it must be remembered 
that Vaticanus stands very close to P75. Their proximity should be regarded as 
closer to the "sibling" relationship than the “parent-child” relationship. Thus, 
some of the harmonizing readings discussed with P5 appear here as well. Bird- 
sall has argued that the text of P’5-B is closer to the Koine Greek one expects 
from older manuscripts than the contemporary P45, which shows scribal at- 
tempts at improvement and atticized readings. The connection with P75 proves 
that the text of Vaticanus was not the product of the deliberate recensional 
activity of a school in the fourth century; its text was already available in the 
second century.!* Codex Vaticanus is the monarch of the Alexandrian text type, 
which Westcott and Hort called the "neutral" text.! 

There is not much punctuation in the text of the Synoptic Gospels, but 
there are regular divisions in the form of small gaps between sentences, para- 


11  Skeat,"Fifteenth Century,’ 125-126. 

12 Skeat, “Fifteenth Century,’ 124-125. 

13 See further J.C. O'Neill, “The Rules Followed by the Editors of the Text Found in the Codex 
Vaticanus,” NTS 35 (1989): 219-228. O'Neill envisions the manuscript being copied in a 
monastery with multiple copies of each text being reproduced and speculates that rules 
must have been in place. 

14 O'Neill, “Rules,” 227-228, accepts the connection between P75 and B, but regards B as “the 
work of scholarly scribes who knew the manuscripts they were comparing were corrupt 
at various points." 

15  Onthetext of the New Testament in Vaticanus, with comments on the individual books, 
see Stephen Pisano, "The Vaticanus graecus 1209: A Witness to the Text of the New Testa- 
ment,” in Le manuscrit B, 77—97. 
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graphs, and, primarily, pericopae.!® The text exhibits its own coherent pattern 
of breathing marks, accents, and abbreviations. In some places, text-critical 
sigla, such as the dieresis and obelisk, are present.!” 

Lagrange notes that harmonization is a special pitfall of Codex Bezae and 
the manuscripts associated with it and also of Codex Alexandrinus and its 
textual tradition, but that Codex Vaticanus, Codex Sinaiticus, and their asso- 
ciates are “almost free from this mania"? He correctly claims that Vaticanus 
exhibits fewer harmonizing variants than Sinaiticus. Along these same lines, 
Head claims that in Vaticanus there is “no observable influence from harmo- 
nization to synoptic parallels."? It is quite correct to say that Vaticanus is mostly 
free from harmonization, but one should not thereby infer that there are no 
harmonizing variants in the text. The scribe has been careful not to permit 
external influences to infiltrate his text, but several assimilating readings have 
arisen nonetheless. 


11 Codex Vaticanus—Matthew 
Lll Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 5.1 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Matthew) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 213a avoxwpycavtwy dé ovv T Telc THY Xo pov cf. Matt 212 VL S 
oy 
Matt 233b i809 &yyeXoc xuplou “patvetat xat’ “xo dvap Epavy cf. Matt VL S 
övap` TO Iwong 1:20 


16 Although, see Christian-B. Amphoux, "Codex Vaticanus B: Les Points Diacritiques des 
Marges de Marc,” JTS 58 (2007): 440—466, for a discussion of punctuation in the text of 
Mark. 

17 Philip B. Payneand Paul Canart, "Distigmai Matching the Original Ink of Codex Vaticanus. 
Do They Mark the Location of Textual Variants?,” in Le manuscrit B,199-225. See also Philip 
B. Payne and Paul Canart, “The Originality of Text-Critical Symbols in Codex Vaticanus," 
NovT 42 (2000): 105-113. The authors expound upon the argument that the ink used for 
the text-critical symbols is the same as that used for the original text. They suggest that 
umlauts in the text signal textual variants. These, in turn, “prove that the scribe had access 
to more than one manuscript." 

18 Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 86: "Les passages parallèles sont!’ écueil du groupe D et aussi, 
quoique beaucoup moins, du groupe A. On convient que le consortium B + N est presque 
indemne de cette manie, et B encore plus que X.” [The parallel passages are the pitfall of 
group D and also, although much less, group A. It is agreed that the B + & consortium is 
almost free from this mania, and B more than N.] 

19 Head, “Early Text of Mark,” no. 
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TABLE 5.1 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Matthew) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 332 xal c'uvdEet tov otrov abtod elc thy Tadbtod Luke 3:17 P 20 
anotyxny T 
Matt 6:22 6 Aóxvoc TOD owpaTóç toT ó dMPAA-  Toov Luke 11:34 P s-s21 
póç T 
Matt 6:33 neite 8& nedtov thy Bao) stay "roð "roð eo Luke 12:31 L Unc23 
800" xat «jv Sixarocóvny orbco02? 
Matt 7:24 Tác o0v Batic dxovel pou Toùç Adyoug — ?robtouc Luke 6:47 P Cor24 
S*<oÚTouç xai more AdTOUS duolwOhoE- 
«at cvdpl ppoviw Sotic wxoðóunyoev 
adbtod thy oixiav emt tv nétpav 
Matt 8:9 xol yàp éyw dvOpwrdc slit dnd £&ou-  Traooópevoç Luke 7:8 VL 25 
oto T 
Matt 8:13 xoi i&ðy 6 coi; Padtod &v TH Opa Padtod Mark 7:30, P 26 
exetvy Luke 7:10 
Matt 8:23 xoi EUBavtt adt@ elc ?tó MActov Yxo- Td Luke 8:22 P 27 
Aoveyaav adt@ ol aco adtod 
Matt 9:4 xoi "l8cv ó Ingots cà ¿v0uuYostç Tetdac Mark 2:8, L 28 
abtév eimev Luke 5:22; 
cf. Matt 
12:25 
Matt 9:6 l'éyepOelc dpóv cov thy xAivyv xor lÉyetpe Markzzm, P Unc?’ 
ünaye elc tov obxóv cov Luke 5:24; 
cf. Matt 9:5 
Matt 9:14 did ti Nic xai oi Papioator vwyotebo- mA Mark218 L 30 
pev TOMA 
Matt 9:17 et òè uh OYE Qryyvuvcot ol doxol xod ó ove Mark2:22 L S-s31 
olvoç éxyetrat xal ol doxol ànóMvvtaL 
20 BELUW157 242 270 348 372 659 691892 983 1396 1424 1574 1604. 
21 B 372. 
22 B has wmv dixatoodwyy xai thv Bacü tov adtod. 
23 | NB1646. Tischendorf, Legg, and Souter prefer the shorter reading. 
24 . B*X*242243 5441424. 
25 N B4238 273 372 421 483. Legg prefers the longer reading. 
26 &Bo250 0281 f!122 33 18 205 1582*. 
27 | NIBCGozq; f! f?122 33118124 205 253 349 517 543 565 659 892 1093 1346 1375 1582. Souter 
prefers the shorter reading. 
28 | BE*M O II* X f! 14771157 205 209 237 280 482 565 597 700 1093 1194 1216 1424 1582 2145. 
Legg, Merk, and Souter prefer eidwe. 
20 B D 0281372. 
30  N*Bo8127 71194. Tischendorf and Legg prefer the shorter reading. 
31 B 301 700. 
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TABLE 5.1 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Matthew) (cont.) 

Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Matt 9:32 npooveyxav ATH PdvOowmov xwpev — S%vÜpumov cf. Matt P 32 
Botpovitóuevov 12:22 

Matt 10:13 &dv dé uy fj dEta v elprjv úpðv npóc — "ég' Luke1c:6 P 33 
buds iniotpaphtw 

Matt 10:28a xai uy "oPetobe pobn brite Luke 12:4 L oe 

Matt 10:28b ^ dmó TV "ànoxtevvóvtwv TO TOMA "dmoxtewovtwv Luke 12:4 L Unc35 

Matt 11:19 xai £8ucatcó6v, Y) copia amd xv "Égyovy Be" réxvov Luke 7:35 — VL Cretr36 
abti (AbC) 

Matt 12:22a — Tote "npoonvéxðn aùt® "TpooyveyKav cf. Matt L Unc3? 

9:32 
Matt 12:22b ^ “Saprovi{duevoc tuprde xal xwpóç` õarpovičópevov cf. Matt L Unc38 
TUPACV KALKWHSY — 9:32 

Matt 13:7 xai àvéßnoav ai docavOat xal Exvigav "àrérviav Luke 8:7 L 39 
adta 

Matt 13:13 did todto ¿v napaBorats aoi; AWA® B° "TovviÂowv Mark 412, L Cretr*9 
&xt BAEmovtes ob BAénovcty xoi &xov- Luke 8:10 
ovtes 00x &xovovaw oddé “avviovaw 

Matt 14:5 xoi 9v adtov anoxtetvatepokyoy  "énei cf. Matt L S-s, Cort 
TOV dyAov OTL WS MEOH THY ADTOV 21:46 
elyov 

Matt 14:22a xal evEwE hváyxaoev TodS paðytáç T  Tadtod Mark 6:45, P 42 

John 636 
Matt 14:22b piva elc ?xó mÀotov °%ó John 6:17 P ee 
Matt 15:27 xai yap TÀ xuvdola ¿obier amd TOV ?váp Mark 7:28 L S 


PyXlwv TAV TINTÓVTWYV ATÒ THs TpATÉ- 
Oc x&v xupiwv adtdv 


32 N^ B (fl 7199 124 174 692 788 892. Legg, Merk, and Souter prefer the shorter reading. 
33  NBWi74243 372 892 1010 1293 1604. Legg prefers &q'. Miniscule 243 also adopts the verb 


àvaxápþer from Luke 10:6, strengthening the case for harmonization in that manuscript. 


34 BDNSWY 6 > Q f!17 2228 33 8 124 205 245 372 440 565 892 1093 1170 1375 1424 1555 
1582. Merk prefers goby ite. 
35 B©®372565. Legg and Souter prefer dmoxtewovtwv. 
36  BEFCDEFGKLMNSUVXTAOIIZ f! 28 33 157 180 205 565 579 597 700 892 1006 1010 
1071 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 (1506) M. Manuscripts with névtwv tov téxvwv include: f13 
828 1346. 
37 B 02814 1675. Legg prefers moooyveyxav. 
38 B14241675. Legg prefers the accusative reading. 
39  BCKLMNOWXYZTAIIX f!228 33157 579 700 892 1006 107112411342 1424 1506 WM. 
Legg, Merk, and Souter prefer &xénvi£ov. 
40 BCO f! f? 1713 22 33157 174 180 230 372 543 660 788 826 828 983 1241 1346 1582* 1689. 
41 . B*70o. 
42  BEFKPXOIIX f? 22871124157 482 543 565 566 579 788 892 1006 1342 1424 1506. 
43  BXf!42122 33 124 399 485 565 700 892 1555 1582. Legg prefers the shorter reading. 
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TABLE 5.1 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Matthew) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 15:31 date tov dyAov Savpdcon Baénovtaçtt “axotovtas Mark737 L 45 
xwpoùç "Aahodvtac 
Matt 15:38 ol 8& écOlovrec Hoav T tetpaxicyxiAtot WE Mark 8:9 VL ae 
&v8pec Ywpls yuvarxðv xo nadiwv 
Matt 16:2b-3  Pówíac yevopevys Aeyete evdin mvp- Tòypiaç Yevopé- Mark 812; P 41 
pater yàp ó obpovóc xai nowt oYjuepov vng Aye eb8(a cf. Matt 
xev Tuppacet yàp otvyváčwv 6 Teuppatet yap ó 12:39 
obpotvóc TO LEV póctortov TOD Ovpaved oùpavóç xai npo 
yiwwoxete Staxpivet TÀ 8$ opela THY — cY)uepov xeiov 
xarpâv od Sbvacbes Teuppacet yàp otv- 
yváčwv 6 oùpavóç 
TÒ MEV TPÓTWTOV 
tod obpavod yıvw- 
oxete Siaxpivelv 
xà 8 opela TAY 
xarpav od Suvacbes 
Matt 16:5 xai £AG6vcec ol uabytat elc TO népav *aPetv dprouc Mark 8:14 P ae 
emteAdBovto *&prouc Aaetv* 
Matt 16:20 tote “Stectethato tois pantais tva l'énetiumoev Mark8:30, vL Unc, 
undevi elma ott adtdg Eat ô xpt- cf. Luke Cor*9 
TOTÓ 9:21 
Matt 17:4a nomow ade *tpets axyvect Sounvac tpets Luke 9:33 L S-s50 
Matt 17:4b col piav xoi Mice? iav xat HA (q Suto HAig Luke 9:33 L al 
ploy? 
Matt 17:23 xai TH ptr hpépg "eyepOycetar davaotmHoetat Mark 9:31 VL 52 
Matt 18:6 TVUPEPEL ATA Üva xpEacOH RÀ oç {nepi} cf. Mark U 53 
òvixòç {repi} TOV TedyNAov adTod 9:42, Luke 
xoi KATAMOVTLOOH £v TH TEAdryEl THS 17:2 
Baddon 
44 Bhas toùç dyAoug BAénovtaç Cavpdcoat. 
45 B@®59 115 238 1071 1243 1604. N O X have a conflated reading: dxovovtac xai AwAodvtac. 7 
659 have à&xovovtaç xal dAdAous AaAodvtac. 
46 BO f” 113 22 33 124 346 543 713 788 892 1293 1346 1555 1574 1582. 
47  NBVXYT Q* 047 f? 2* 13 124* 157 230 267 472 478 543" 579 788 826 828 1078 1080* 1473 
1573 2430 2542. 
48 B KII 348349 474 477 489 517 579 659 892 954 1093 1219 1279 1295 1396 1424 1473 1579. 
49 . B*D.Legg prefers émetiunoev. 
50  Boz&r, 
51 BEFGHMSUVYT Q 22 28 18 205 209 565 983 1006 10711241 1342 2542. 
52 B 047 f? u8 205 245 209 443 475 543 544 788 892 1012 1346 1375 1424 1574 2145. 
53 Manuscripts with nepi include: N B L N O Z X 028128 33157 482 544 579 713 892 1093 1295 


1342 1391 1396 1574. 
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TABLE 5.1 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Matthew) (cont. ) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 18:7 TAHY odai TA epar T Sr of Td Téxelvo cf. Matt L m 
axdvdanov Épyecot 26:24, Mark 
14:21, Luke 
22:22, 
Matt 18:15 ¿àv dé åuapthon "elc ces 6 QósÀpóç gig o ` Luke 17:3; L 55 
cou naye tAeyEov aùtòv uxo ood cf. Matt 
xal adtod póvov 18:21, Luke 
17:4 
Matt 19:9a Aéyo dé byty ÖTı Ott Marion L 56 
Matt 19:9b 8c äv ànovoy THY yuvaixa adtod “Un  “mapextòç Adyou cf. Matt VL 57 
¿nì nopveig xai yaon Anv Teopvelac TOLET 5:32a 
abthv poyevðĝ- 
vat 
Matt 19:9c T goty&xot TxalódmoAeAoué- cf. Matt VL 38 
yw Yauyooç 5:32b, Luke 
16:18 
Matt 19:20 *n&vxa tadtat porta Stadt NAVTA Mark 10:20, P 59 
Luke 18:21 
Matt 19:21 xoi £&etc Onoavpov ev “ovpava Toùpavoîç Luke 18:22, L 60 
cf. Mark 
10:21 
Matt 19:22 Hy yàp Exwv “urate Tod "Xen wator cf. Mark L S 
10:23, Luke 
18:24 
54 BEGHKMNSU (W)T A 0 I 02814 f! 2 28 33 118 157 565 700 788 1006 1071 1241 1342 
1346 1424 1506 W. Souter prefers &xe(vo. 
55 N Bo281 f!122234* 544579 1582*. Tischendorf, Legg, and Merk prefer the shorter reading. 
56 B D Z 440 517 1424. 
57 B0233 f!. Several manuscripts have only the first or only the second part of this variant. 
58 BEFGHKMUVZT 2¢28 118157 180 205 209 597 700 892 1006 1071 1243 1292 1342 1506 M. 
Manuscripts with yapav instead of yaynoas include: C* NO WY A II X ® 078 0233 f! f? 
113 33 124 238 245 248 346 489 517 543 788 954 1010 1012 1279 1293 1346 1424 1473 1505 1574 
1582 1675. © 565 have dmoAvpevyy instead of &moAcAvpEvyy. Miniscule 579 adds amo &tvópoc, 
corresponding further to Luke 16:18. 
59 BDHKMT X0 f! f” i 28 273 440 477 517 543 544 659 788 892 1093 1293 1295 1346 1396 
1402 1424 1473 1574 1579 1582 1588 1604. Legg prefers tadta rivo. 
60 Manuscripts with otpovó include: E F GHKLMSUVWZA 0 028 f! f? 33 565 579 700 


8921006 12411342 1424 1506 WM. Tischendorf, Merk, and Souter prefer oópovà. Manuscripts 
with odpavois include: B C D T 230 1012 1194 1295 1355* 1391 1396 1402 2145. Legg and NA?8 
prefer obpavoic. 
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TABLE 5.1 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Matthew) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 19:24 EVKOTWTEPOY ¿otv KaNAOV Sid TpL- — "TEYMaTOS Luke 18:25 L Unc! 
TMMATOS Papidos GeAOety Y) MAovTIOV 
eigeABetv eic thv Baoeiav toô eod 
Matt 19:29 exatovtanAactova Anpipetat xai wiry "noManriaciova Luke 18:30 VL 62 
aiwviov xÀvjpovoprjoet 
Matt 2035 TH ó dpBaruds cov mowypds &exty StI Beret cf. Matt P Cretr63 
eyo dryaóc ciu 18:9 
Matt 20:16 obtws Egovtat ol Zrxator xpo xol ot {Many Mss add cf. Matt U 64 
TPÕTOL Écxartot ToMol yap iow 2214 
xAnToi òàiyor SE 
exdextot} 
Matt 2017a “xal dvaBatvwv 6"Ingods siç Tepocó- — “ue wv dé dvaBal- Markio:32 U xx 
Aog vew "Incoüc 
Matt 2017b — mapéAopev toùç Swdexa {uxbytdc} {uadnytec} Mark 10:32, U 66 
xaT’ iStav xai &v tH 686 etrcev adtoic Luke 18:31 
Matt 20:19 xai TH Tpity Nueog "eyepOycetar 'àvactijcecat Mark 10:34, VL 6r 
Luke 18:33 
Matt 20:23a 688 xabioat £x SebLav pov "xal ¿Ë "m Mark1o:0 L 68 
cùwvópwyv 
Matt20:23b oùx Eottv ¿pòv ?xo0co Sodvat °todto Mark1o:0 L 69 
Matt 20:26a ody obtoc Eota £v Duty légtty Markio:3 L Unc? 
61 &*B. Legg prefers tonuatoc. 
62  BL579945 990 1010 1207 1223 1293. Tischendorf and Legg prefer moMatAactova. 
63 BeHST f! f” 113 22 28 69108 118 124 131 157 205 209 700 1071 1241 1342 1506 1582. 
64 The additional sentence is absent from: N B L Z 085 892* 1342 1424. The additional sen- 
tence is found inn D E F G H K N O WT A (0) 0300 f! f? 7 (28) 33 124 157 180 205 565 
579 597 700 892° 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243° 1292 1505 1506 M. These manuscripts have added 
the sentence by assimilation to Matthew 22:14. 
65  B(f!)1582.Legg prefers péMwv dé dvaBatvew "Icoüc. 
66 Manuscripts with padytds include: B CE F G H KM N O U WXA II > 085 2 28* 33 69 18 
124 157 180 205 565 579 597 700 1006 1071 1241 1243 1292 1505 M. Manuscripts with paðntàç 
avtod include: T 13 28° 346 543 659 713 828 892° 1010 1342 1346 1424 1574 1689. Manuscripts 
without patytés include & D L Zid @ f! f13 788 892*. Tischendorf and Merk prefer the 
shortest reading; Legg and Souter follow Vaticanus. 
67 BC°DEGHKMSUVWXTABOII® 085 f! f13 2 28 33 157 565 700 788 1006 107112411342 
1346 1424 M. 
68 BLO f!1331424. 
6  NBEGHKLMNOSUXZT OG XQ f! f! 113 28 69 118 157 180 205 565 579 700 892 1006 
107112411243 1292 1424 1506 1582 M. Legg and Souter prefer the shorter reading. 
70  BDZo28. Legg prefers éotiv. 
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TABLE 5.1 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Matthew) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Matt 20:26b 42 öç Tdv OEAy èv Opt péyaç”! yeve- "äv Mark 10:43 P Unc?? 
cot gota ouv Stidxovog 

Matt 21:2 Topeveate elc Thy xay THY {xorTE- {Many mss have Marku:2, U a 
vavtt} buav ànévavtı } Luke 19:30 

Matt 21:4 todto dé T yéyovev (va TAnpwOH TO TëÀov cf. Matt L o 
ondev òid tod npophtov”4 1:22, 26:56 

Matt 21:7 Hyayov Thv óvov xai Tov TAAOV xoi {Some mss have | Markir;z U 19 
&réOnxoty {in} adtOv cà ipta ¿návw} Luke 19:35 

Matt 21:12 xoi elefjA8ev Inaods siç Tò iepòv "roð "toô 000^ Mark u15, P 2f 
Qeod Luke 19:45 

Matt 21:25 ot òè SteAoyiZovto {"nap’} Exvtots rev cf. Matt L 18 

16:7, 8 

Matt 22:21 Aéyoucty Padt Kaioapoç Padte Luke 20:24 P Unc?? 

Matt 22:30 | dA’ ócdyyeAot [90:00] ev t odpav@ — °0zo0 Mark 12:25 L 80 
giov 


71  Bhas péyac ëv byiv. 

72 BD 3315152145. Legg prefers ğv. 

73 Manuscripts with dnévavtt include: E GHKMNOSUVWXTAILX f!2 565 579 1006 
107112411342 1424 1506 M. Souter prefers dnévavtt. 

74 There is an error of dittography here in Vaticanus, but the offending line has been erased 
or rubbed out. The line ends with tò ġnôév and the scribe begins the next line correctly by 
copying ài& tod, but here falls astray by recopying r2xpo0f, tò $Y9£v before catching the 
error and beginning again with dtd tod. 

75  BCKKMNOUWXTAIIX 6 f! f? 2 28 33 69 118 157 565 579 700 788 1006 10711241 1342 
1346 1424 1506 1582 M. 

76 Manuscripts with ér&vo include: C KM N UWXT ATI X f! 2 28157 565 579 700 892° 1006 
107112411342 1424 1506 M. Souter prefers &ndvo. 

77 XN BLO 02814 f13 35 700 788 826 892 1010 1012 1293 1424. Tischendorf and Souter prefer 
the longer reading. Manuscripts with toô 0:00 include: C DEF GHKMNSUVWXYTA 
IL X 0233 f! 2 28124157 180 205 565 579 597 1006 107112411243 1292 1342 1346 1505 1506 M. 

78 | Manuscripts with ëv include: B L Mz Z 33 157 372 477 713 892 1012 1279 1295 1396 1402 1473 
1579 1588. Manuscripts with nap’ include: X C D E F G H K M* OSUVWAOIIX ® 0102 

f! f? 2 28 69 565 579 700 788 1006 10711241 1342 1346 1424 1506 M. Tischendorf and Souter 
prefer nap’. 

79 XN B1604. Tischendorf and Legg prefer the shorter reading. 

80 Manuscripts with éyyeAot include: B D E* 0233 205 209 700 2542. Manuscripts with oi &yys- 
Aot include: © f! 22 1582. Manuscripts with #yygÀot toô 0:00 include: EEF G H KM UWT A 
II Ó 0102 0161 2 180 565 579 597 1006 1010 1342 1505 1506 M. Manuscripts with &yyeXot Ge0d 
include: & L X f? 4 28 33 69 124 157 213 273 399* 477 485 543 788 892 95410711093 1170 1241 
1243 1292 1295 1342 1346 1355 1424 1473 1555 1579 1604. Tischendorf and Merk prefer &yyeXot 
zo, as do Davies and Allison, Matthew, 3:226. 
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TABLE 5.1 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Matthew) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt22:39 — Əgurépe Sè poia a0r081 SE Mark12:31 P Unc&? 
Matt 2319 T tugaot Tuwpol xai cf. Matt L 83 
23:17 
Matt 23:38 iBob dqietou duty 6 obeoç buavoyuos °¿omuoç Luke 13:35 VL S-s84 
(AbC) 
Matt 24:1 xai £e ov 6 noos ard tod tepod "ex Mark 13:1 P 89 
emopEeveto 
Matt 24:23 yy "miotevonte "TOTEvETE Mark 13:21 L S-s86 
Matt 24:36 ^ rept SE THs NuEpac exetvys xod Weas {Some Mssomit ^ Markig32 U bd 
ovdeic oldev oùt ol dyyeXot x&v oùpa- — o08£ ó vióç} 
và (0088 ó vidc} el ur] 6 MATH uóvoc 
Matt24:40 — tote 800 Ecovtat" Ev TH &ypå Sécovtat dbo Luke 17:34, P 88 
35 
Matt 25:40 ~— ég’ daov Emomoate Evi tobtTwv "Tay [Tv adehpev uov^ cf. Matt P Unc, 
ddeA@av Lov’ vàv &Aoylovov ¿pot 25:45 Cor89 
EMOMOATE 
Matt 26:9 eddvato yàp todto rpa0ñvor tmoMod  —Hddvato Marki45 U 90 
xai óo0ñvott rto xolç 
Matt 2633 aunv T A€yw duty Be Se Marki4:9 P S-s, 
Cretr9! 
Matt 26:74 xai "edOewcs dAextwe Epuvycev l'ebOUc Marki472 P Unc9? 
Matt 27:6 obx eEeotw Barty abta elc tov"xop- — "xopBav cf. Mark U S-s, 
Bavâv 7u Cor?3 
81 Bhas only dpotwe. 
82  &*B 4157 495. Tischendorf and Legg prefer the shorter reading. 
83  BCEFGHKMOUWT AILIZ 9 0102 0233 f? 2 28 33 157 180 565 579 597 700 788 1006 
1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1346 1424 1505 1506 1582* W. 
84 This reading was discussed in Chapter Two with P7", where it probably exists in a lacuna. 
85 B43721093 1295 1604. O has ¿x tod dpov. 
86  B*262. The reading in Vaticanus has been changed to mictevyte by adding an eta above 
the faded second epsilon. 
87 Manuscripts with ovdé ó vids include: N^«9? B D © 6 f! 28 86 124 174 443* 543 692 788 1194 
1295 1346 1505 1604. Manuscripts without o082 6 vióc include: X° E F GHKLMSUVWYT 
A IL X f! 2 33 69 18 157 180 205 565 579 597 700 892 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1424 
1506 1582* M. Merk prefers the shorter reading. 
88 . N*Bi120 482 892 1375 1606. Tischendorf, Legg, and Merk prefer £covcou dvo. 
89 B* 0128* 16 1424. 
go  AB:DMUTZ 6 f! 1228 33118157 700 788 1346 1424 1582 M. Souter prefers YSvvato. 
91 B° A. 
92 BLO. Legg prefers &0OUc. 
93  JB*1006*. 
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TABLE 5.1 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Matthew) (cont. ) 

Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Matt 27:16 elyov òè tote Sécpov żnionpov Aeyóue-  'Ingodv Mark15:7, P 94 
vov ?'Incoóv Bapagáv cf. John 

18:40 

Matt 27:17 tiva GéAete &noàvow duiv “Incody Inoodv Mark15:7, P 95 
16v Bapa B Bv rj 'Incoóv tov Àeyóuevov cf. John 
XplotOv 18:40 

Matt 27:28 — xal "exdvoavtes adtov yàapuúða xoxxí- Tevddoavtes Markisiy L 96 
vy repté8naty ox 

Matt 27:29 xai mAdEavtes oxéqotvov ¿E drcavOdv FeptéOnxoty Mark 15:17. VL S-s97 
Fén£Onxav emt THs KEPAAHS adTOD xai 
xdrapov ev tH Seba adbtod 

Matt 27:33 xoi šÀ0óvTeç eic T tónov T Aeyópevov TrOv Luke 23:33 VL Unc98 
Toàyoðå 6 żotıv Kpaviov Tóroç Aeyoue- 
voc 

Matt 27:46a mepi dé thv £v&twy Wpav "àveßónoevó " éBónoev Markis:34 P 99 
Ingods qovf) peyaAn Aéyov 

Matt 27:46b NANAY Agua ca BoxQovt "eit ehent!O0 Marki534 L Unc?! 

Matt 27:49 ol dé Aotrol £Aeyov peç lBopev el TAMoç dé Xaov john19:334 VL 102 
čpxetar Hàiaç cwowv avtov T Aóyymv ÉvoEev (AbC) 


avtod thy TAEL- 
pàv xoi &Ej.0ev 
08cp xal ota 


94 Manuscripts with Bapaf8av include: NABDEFGHKLMUWT AIIX 0250 f!?1*2 33 (69) 
157 180 205 565 579 597 700* 788 892 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1346 1424 1505 1506 
1582° M. Tischendorf, Legg, Merk, and Souter prefer Bapa BB&v. Manuscripts with 'Incoóv 
Bapaßßâv include: O f11* 18 209* 241* 299* 700* 1582*. 

95 Manuscripts with tov Bapaßßâv include: B 1010. Legg prefers tov Bapoggáv. Manuscripts 
with Bapaßßâv include: A ADEFGHKLMUWT AIIX f (19) 2 33 (69) 157 180 205 565 
579 597 700* 788 892 1006 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1346 1424 1505 1506 (1582°) M. Tischen- 
dorf, Merk, and Souter prefer Bapa BB&v. Manuscripts with 'Icoóv tov Bapaßßâv include: 
fi 1* 22% 118 209* 241* 299* 1582*. Manuscripts with 'Incoóv Bapofgáv include: © (579) 


700*. 


96 N^ B D 157 348 1424. 


97 Big 


98  Bo2811071. 
99 BLW2 43359 69 124 174 218 273 604 700 788 828 1355 2145. Legg prefers éBdyaev. 
100 B has eAwet eot. 

101 R B33. Legg prefers cwt rw. 


102 NBCLU (T) 5 48 67 115 127* 1010 1293 (1555). Legg prefers the longer reading. 
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TABLE 5.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Matthew) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Matt 27:54 G8 Oeod vidc? Hv obto¢ Sutog 0zo0 Mark15:39 P Uncl03 

Matt 28:1 "Magptàg Y, MorySaryvy "Mapia Mark 16:1 P 104 
1.1.2 Comment 


The first harmonizing variants found in the text of Matthew in Codex Vaticanus 
appear in Matthew 2:13. This material is unparalleled in Mark and Luke. Each 
reading represents a harmonization to a previous verse in Matthew and the 
first could be considered a harmonization to context rather than to a remote 
parallel. Matthew writes, “After they [the magi] departed, behold, an angel of 
the Lord appeared in a dream to Joseph" (dvaywpyodvtwy dé aùtóv iðoù dyyeos 
xupiov patvetot xat dvap T Iwonp). The scribe has added the phrase “to their 
own land" (eis thv ywpav avdtav) to the first clause, recalling the identical phrase 
in Matthew 2:12. He has also altered the phrase "appears in a dream" (qatvecot 
xaT” övap) so that it matches the construction found in Matthew 1:20. In that 
passage, Matthew records that an angel of the Lord "appeared in a dream" (xat’ 
dvap pávy). The scribe has transposed the words and shifted to the past tense. 
The singular nature of these readings suggests that the scribe was motivated to 
establish a uniform text and was influenced by patterns of language previously 
copied. It will be seen that consistency within this Gospel was important to 
the scribe. 

In Matthew 322, John the Baptist declares that the one coming after him 
holds his winnowing fork and is prepared to gather his grain “into the barn" (eic 
Thv ano8yxyv). The scribe of Vaticanus has introduced the possessive pronoun 
avtobd to modify &no8}xnv so that the phrase “his barn" now balances the earlier 
phrase “his grain." The scribe may have been influenced by the text of Luke 3:17. 

In Matthew 6:22, Jesus says, "The lamp of the body is the eye" (6 Avyvog tod 
TWLATAS Eat ó 6q0o óc). In Codex Vaticanus, the word “eye” is modified by 
the possessive pronoun “your” (6900466 cov). It is possible that the scribe was 
influenced by the parallel statement in Luke 11:34.!06 According to IGNTP, the 
reading with the pronoun in Luke is secondary, but this must be incorrect. 


103 BD69102. 

104 ABDH*KMUWT IL X 6 f! f131 2 28 33 69 18 124 (157) 565 579 700 788 892 1006 1071 
12411342 1346 1424 1506 M. Legg and Souter prefer Mapia. 

105 Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 85, lists this among readings that improve the Greek style. 

106 Hoskier, Codex B, 1:45, identifies the reading as a harmonization. 
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In favor of the longer reading in Luke stand two early papyri (P45 P75) and 
the best Alexandrian (8 B), Western (D), and Pre-Caesarean (W) manuscripts. 
Therefore, harmonization to Luke is a possible explanation for the reading in 
Matthew 6:22, but harmonization to the immediate context could also account 
for the reading since the phrase 6p@aApd¢ cov appears later in the same verse 
and again in v. 23. 

Another harmonizing variant appears in Matthew 6:33. Jesus tells his follow- 
ers to seek first “the kingdom of God and his righteousness” (thv BactAetav tod 
Oeod xai Thv 8ucotocóvvv adtod). There is some debate as to whether the words 
100 80d belong in Matthew, but they are absent only in Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, 
and a single miniscule and even the two uncial manuscripts do not agree on 
the form of this verse.!?7 The scribe of Vaticanus, for instance, has placed “righ- 
teousness" before "kingdom" (thv 8ocatocóvwy xai thv BactAgiov oro x00). It is likely 
that the words “of God" (tod 0:00) do belong to Matthew, but were omitted as 
a result of the scribe's awareness of the Lukan version of this passage (Luke 
12:31), which speaks of “his kingdom" (tùv BactAstav adtod), omitting mention 
of “his righteousness” entirely. Similarly, with the omission Vaticanus speaks of 
“his kingdom and righteousness.’ 

In Matthew 7:24, Jesus compares those who hear and follow his words to a 
wise builder. He says, “Whoever hears these words of mine (pov tods Adyous Tov- 
tovc) and does them is like a wise man." The parallel verse in Luke 6:47 does not 
include the demonstrative adjective tovtous. With Luke, the text of Matthew in 
Vaticanus has “my words" (pov tovs Adyous) instead of “these words of mine.’ 
The scribe of Vaticanus has conformed the passage in Matthew to the form in 
Luke. It is also possible that the pronoun has fallen out by way of homoioteleu- 
ton. If the scribe copied Aóyouc and, returning to the manuscript, his eye fell 
upon the final three letters of tovtouc, the word would be accidentally omitted. 
A subsequent corrector has added the word in the margin. 

Jesus agrees to go with a centurion to heal his servant, but the centurion 
protests that he is not worthy to have Jesus come into his house. He explains, 
“For I also am a man under authority (nò é£ovcíov)" (Matt 8:9). As a centurion, 
he makes commands and sees them executed just as a command from Jesus 
could cure his child from a distance. Luke includes the participle taccdpevog in 
his version of the sentence: “For I also am a man set under authority (0 é£ov- 
aiav tagoópevoç).” The scribe of Vaticanus has added the Lukan participle to his 
copy of Matthew.!08 


107 See Metzger, Textual Commentary, 15-16. 
108 So Hoskier, Codex B, 1:45. 
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Jesus, persuaded by the centurion’s audacious faith, heals the servant. It is 
later reported to the centurion that “his servant" (ó nats attod) was healed in 
that very hour (Matt 8:13). The scribe of Vaticanus has omitted the pronoun 
eoo, thereby bringing the text closer to Mark 7:30 and Luke 7:10. In those con- 
texts, "the servant” (tò matdiov) and “the slave" (tov SodAov) are healed. Pronouns 
are often subject to omission or addition in the manuscripts, but harmoniza- 
tion may have played a role in the creation of this reading. 

Jesus and his disciples embark on a voyage across the sea. Matthew uses a 
definite article to describe “the boat” (<ó mAotov) onto which they board (Matt 
8:23), while Luke does not use an article (Luke 8:22). Harmonization to Luke 
may account for the scribe’s omission of the article. 

During his encounter with a paralytic, Jesus is privy to the thoughts of some 
spectating scribes. In Matthew 9:4, Jesus is said to be “seeing” (iSwv) their 
thoughts. Mark and Luke use a more appropriate verb when they explain that 
Jesus was "knowing" or “perceiving” (émtyvouvc) their thoughts. The scribe of 
Vaticanus has replaced iswv with ciðwç. This scribal alteration is understand- 
able because, as Metzger explains, “seeing” thoughts is an unusual concept.!09 
Beyond stylistic improvement, it is possible that the use of &xtytvooxo in the 
parallel accounts suggested the change from iðwv to cidwe. Finally, the scribe 
may have been influenced by Matthew 12:25, where the construction “know- 
ing their thoughts" (elas dé tag evupnoets arv) occurs. Of these options, the 
third, being the least remote, is perhaps most likely. 

Jesus turns to the paralytic and says, “Getting up (£yepOsí(c), take your mat, 
and go to your house" (Matt 9:6). In Codex Vaticanus, Matthew’s participle yep- 
Qeic is replaced by the imperative £yetpe. The new reading corresponds to the 
construction in Mark 2:1 and Luke 5:24.!? The imperative form also appears 
in Matthew 9:5, but in that verse the scribe of Vaticanus has used an infinitive 
(&yeipat) so that harmonization to the context is not a plausible explanation. It 
is not surprising that scribes have changed the participle to an imperative given 
that the other verbs in the sequence are imperative (e.g. dodv, nays). 

John's disciples come to Jesus and ask, "Why do we and the Pharisees fast 
much (oA), but your disciples do not fast?" (Matt 9:14). A few scribes, includ- 
ing that of Vaticanus, have omitted the adverb nog. These manuscripts are of 
such importance that despite the rarity of the variant, many critical editions 
retain the word in brackets. Metzger prefers the longer reading, with some hes- 
itation, because it is found in the majority of manuscripts and is dissimilar to 


109 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 19. 
110 So Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 86. 
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Mark." The variant appears to have occurred because of the scribe’s familiarity 
with the version of the question in Mark 2:18. 

Jesus uses an illustration about putting new wine into old wineskins to teach 
about fasting. One should not do so, he says, “otherwise surely" (ei òè uy ye) the 
skin will burst and the wine pour out (Matt 9:17). The construction ei òè ur ye 
is found in Matthew 9:17 and in Luke 5:37, but in Mark 2:22 a shorter version is 
found: ei 8& un. The scribe of Vaticanus has adopted the shorter, Markan con- 
struction in his copy of Matthew. 

In Matthew 9:32, Jesus heals a “demon possessed deaf man" (d&v@opwnov xwpov 
Satpovi@épevov). The scribe of Vaticanus has omitted the word &vðpwnov so that 
the man is referred to as a “deaf demoniac” (xwdv 8otyoviópevov). It is possible 
that this change occurred under the influence of the doublet of this episode in 
Matthew 12:22, where the possessed individual is described as “a blind and deaf 
demoniac” (Satovitdpevos tuPAds xai xeqpóc). 

In Matthew 10:13, Jesus commissions his disciples to evangelize the neigh- 
boring towns and countryside. If they find a worthy house, they are to let their 
peace come “upon it" (¿z aùtýy). If the house is not worthy, he tells them, “Let 
your peace return to you" (Y, cipývn ópàv mpóc Duds iniotpaphtw). The scribe 
of Codex Vaticanus, along with a few others, repeats the first preposition, £r, 
in the second clause in the place of póc. Several possible explanations could 
account for this shift. First, itis most likely that the scribe conformed the phrase 
to the context, given the use of ¿ni shortly before. Hoskier suggests a second 
explanation, namely, that the scribe has a stylistic preference for pairs and so 
has repeated the preposition to make a pair of ¿ni phrases.!? Finally, harmo- 
nization to Luke 10:6 could account for the shift. In that passage, if the disciples 
encounter a “son of peace" (viòç cipyvyc), they are to let their peace rest “on him" 
(š adtov). If they do not, Jesus says, the blessing of peace “will return to you" 
(¿p duds cevoxcurpet). The double use of ¿xi in Luke 10:6 could have influenced 
the text of Matthew in Vaticanus. 

Jesus tells his disciples, “Do not be afraid of those who kill the body" (xoi 
un qofeic0e dd THY dnoxtevvovtwv TO cpa), but cannot kill the soul (Matt 
10:28). There are two harmonizing variants in this passage. In the first place, 
the imperative gofetoGe has been altered to the subjunctive form found in Luke 
12:4 (qoprfjce), a form standard in attic Greek in negative commands. This is a 
common reading in Matthean manuscripts and became the de facto reading of 
Matthew 10:28. Even so, the subjunctive variant was born by assimilation. The 


111 Metzger Textual Commentary, 20. 
112 MHoskier, Codex B, 1:58. Hoskier also acknowledges the possibility of harmonization to 
Luke. 
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imperative reading is older and is typical of Matthean style; this form occurs 
seven times in comparison to just one use of the subjunctive. The scribe has 
copied the verb correctly in the second part of v. 28, just four lines later, and 
again in v. 31. 

Later in Matthew 10:28, the scribe has exchanged the Matthean form of the 
masculine plural participle, dnoxtevvévtwy, for Luke’s form of the same, &no- 
xtetvovtwy. There is no difference in the meaning of the verb. The presence 
of two variants in one verse that can be explained by the parallel in Luke 12:4 
strengthens the case for harmonization for both. 

Jesus claims in Matthew 1119, "Wisdom will be justified by her works (eywv 
ats)” In Luke 7:35, Jesus says that wisdom will be justified by “all her children" 
(návtwv THV téxvwv AVTHS). In Vaticanus, the first scribe has copied the expected 
Matthean reading, épywv, but the word faded or was rubbed out and a corrector 
has supplied téxvwv in the margin. This alteration is common in manuscripts 
of Matthew and the reading became fully lodged in the Matthean manuscript 
tradition." In several manuscripts that contain both Matthew and Luke, the 
scribes have selected one noun to use in both places. Vaticanus, Bezae, 9, and 

f! have téxvov in both Matthew and Luke while Sinaiticus has £pycv in both 
places. 

In Matthew 12:22 the evangelist writes, "Then a blind and deaf demoniac 
was brought to him" (téte mpoonvexOy adt@ ğaryovičóuevoç tupArds xal xwpóç). 
The demoniac is the subject of the sentence and the verb is passive. The clos- 
est parallel to this passage is its doublet in Matthew 9:32. In that context, the 
subjects of the sentence are those who bring the man, the verb is active, and 
the demoniac is referred to in the accusative case: mpoonveyxav aùt® ğvðpwnrov 
xo óv Satpovidopevov. Influenced by the earlier doublet, the scribe of Vaticanus 
has adopted the active verb form and accusative construction. 

In the parable of the sower, Jesus explains that some seeds were sown but 
were subsequently “choked” (£rvi&av) by thorns that grew up around them 
(Matt 13:7). Where Matthew uses the simple verb mvtyw, Luke uses the com- 
pound verb &nonviyw. The simple verb appears in the majority of manuscripts 
of Matthew, including Vaticanus. In fact, it is possible that the compound verb 
is the older reading in Matthew since it is attested early, widely, and in several 
text types. Even so, witnesses in favor of the simple verb include some of the 
best Alexandrian (X), Western (D), and “Caesarean” (©) manuscripts.!^ Fur- 


113 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 24, believes this reading, along with the longer variant, mdv- 
twv TOV TExvwv, can be attributed to the scribes. 
114 Luz, Matthew, 2:235 n. 1, and Davies and Allison, Matthew, 2:384 n. 42, accept érvi£oy 
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thermore, the appearance of the compound verb in manuscripts of Matthew 
can be explained by harmonization to Luke 8:7. 

In Matthew 13:13, Jesus speaks about parables and the people who cannot 
understand them. He says, “Seeing they do not see and hearing they do not 
hear or understand (cvviovow).” In the best manuscripts of Matthew, the last 
verb is in the indicative mood. A corrector of Vaticanus has opted for the sub- 
junctive form cuvidow. The origin of this variant appears to be the allusion to 
Isaiah 6:9—10 in Mark 4:12 and Luke 8:10."5 In Mark, Jesus says that everything 
occurs in parables so that the people, seeing, might see and not understand 
and, “hearing, might hear and might not comprehend" (dxobovtes &xovwotv xoi 
uy ovvio). Luke's construction is similar (x«i dxobovtes h ouvidatv). It seems 
that the parallels have influenced the corrector without the corrector’s delib- 
erate intention to assimilate to them because the subjunctive verb does not fit 
smoothly within the context of Matthew 13:13. 

The evangelist records in Matthew 14:5 that Herod feared the crowds on 
account of John the Baptist, “for they held him as a prophet" (6tt ç mpogy- 
thy adtov etyov). The scribe of Vaticanus has substituted ¿reí for étt, a reading 
that corresponds to a similar construction in Matthew 21:46.6 In that passage, 
it is the Pharisees who fear the crowds “because they [the people] held him 
[Jesus] for a prophet” (¿gl eig mpopytyy aùtòv etyov). A later scribe has added 
&u in the margin of Vaticanus and ¿nei has been rubbed out or permitted to 
fade away. 

After feeding the crowd of five thousand, Jesus compels “the disciples" (cobc 
paðyTAS) to get into a boat (Matt 14:22). The parallel passages in Mark 6:45 and 
John 6:16 have the possessive pronoun avt0d modifying paðntåç. Similarly, the 
scribe of Codex Vaticanus, and many others, has added the possessive pronoun 
aùtoĝ. Harmonization is possible, but one cannot be certain in such cases since 
both phrases— oc pabytas and tovs paðytàç adtod—occur frequently and are 
regularly altered by the scribes. 

In the same verse, Matthew records that Jesus compelled the disciples to get 
aboard "the boat" (tò nàoîov). In Vaticanus, the definite article is missing, bring- 
ing the text into agreement with John 6:17. In that passage, the disciples board 


and propose harmonization as an explanation for the complex verb in the majority of 
manuscripts. 

115 Isaiah 6:9—10 Lxx: xai elev nopedOyti xal cinòv TH Aad vot tt dxo dxobaete xot od uù cuvíjce 
xai BAénovteç BAéiere xal od py nte emaytvey yàp Y, xapdia Tod Anod tovtov xal tois aciv 
adtav Bapews ýxovoav xai Tods OPbarpods ocv ExcVGaV urote wow Tols 6qg8o uoc xod 
oç watv dxovowat xal TH xapdia cuvaaw xai iniotpépwo xal i&oopat Oro. 

116 Hoskier, Codex B, 1:45, regards this reading as a harmonizing change. 
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“a boat” (mAotov). Harmonization is possible, but it is equally plausible that the 
scribe accidently omitted the article. 

Jesus later bandies words with a Syrophoenician woman seeking a mira- 
cle for her child. He explains that it is not right to give food meant for chil- 
dren to dogs. The woman retorts that even dogs eat the crumbs that fall from 
the table. In Matthew 15:27, the woman begins her response with the argu- 
mentative conjunction Y&p. The conjunction does not appear in Mark 7:28. In 
Codex Vaticanus, the scribe has omitted Y&p under the influence of the paral- 
lel. 

In Matthew 15:30-31, the evangelist records that Jesus healed the "lame, 
blind, crippled, and mute" (ywAods tugrods xuMovs xwpoúç). The crowds mar- 
vel to see the formerly mute "speaking" (AoXo0vcoc). In the parallel passage in 
Mark 7:37, Mark records that Jesus *makes the deaf to hear and the speechless 
to speak" (tod¢ xwpoùç nor? cxoüety xal tod i dAovc AoAstv). The word xwodcg 
appears in both verses, but with different meanings. The term primarily means 
mute, but can also refer to someone who is deaf. Mark distinguishes between 
the meanings by speaking of two categories of disability, the deaf (xw@ods) 
and the speechless (&AcAous). Matthew speaks ambiguously of the “deaf/mute” 
(xw@oc), but clarifies that the mute are meant when he says that the evidence of 
their restoration involved "speaking" (AwAodvtas). The scribe of Vaticanus has 
espoused the alternative meaning of xw@dc and describes the restoration of the 
disabled person as a matter of “hearing” (dxobovrac). He has either done so by 
independently following the alternative meaning of the word, or because he 
was influenced by the version of the passage in Mark's text, though he does not 
adopt Mark's grammar. 

In Matthew 15:38, the evangelist records that Jesus miraculously fed a crowd 
of men that numbered "four thousand" (tetpaxtoyiAtot). Mark's estimate is 
approximate; he says the total was “about four thousand" (cc tetpaxtoxiAtot). 
The scribe of Vaticanus has adopted the Markan particle oc in his text of 
Matthew.” 

In response to a request by the Pharisees for a sign from heaven, Jesus 
explains in exasperation, “When it is evening you say, ‘Fair weather, for the 
heaven is red" And (when it is) early, ‘Bad weather today, for the heaven is red 
and threatening, You know how to interpret the face of the heavens, but the 
signs of the times you are not able (to interpret)?" (Matt 16:2-3). This meteo- 
rological lesson is absent from many manuscripts of Matthew. The material is 
also absent in the doublet at Matthew 12:39 and in the parallel account in Mark 


117 MHoskier, Codex B, 1:45, regards the variant as a harmonizing addition. 
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8:12. Luke 12:54-56 has similar material, but not in the context of opponents 
requesting signs. 

The textual evidence for the passage is not conclusive, leading some schol- 
ars to suggest that the verses are an adapted interpolation from Luke.!? The 
passage is absent from both of the great Alexandrian uncials (X B), from f !3, 
and from several other manuscripts. The best witnesses in favor of the passage 
include Bezae, Washingtonianus, and L. The diversity of this evidence favors 
the inclusion of the passage in Matthew. Therefore, the words are not a scribal 
interpolation, but an adaptation of source material or a tradition shared with 
Luke. 

It is difficult to account for the omission of the passage. Scrivener and 
Lagrange suspect that scribes living in climates where the meteorological signs 
Jesus points to, namely the red sky, did not announce poor weather (e.g. Egypt) 
omitted the passage.!? Another possibility is that scribes omitted the passage 
in conformity with the doublet in Matthew 12. Finally, it is possible that scribes 
omitted the passage in harmonization to Mark 8:12. 

After Jesus and his disciples set out across the sea (Matt 16:5), it is discovered 
that the disciples have forgotten “to bring bread" (&prouc AaBetv). Matthew's 
word order, with noun before verb, is transposed in Codex Vaticanus. The resul- 
tant reading, Aopetv diprovc, corresponds to the reading of Mark 8:14 and may 
have been caused by harmonization. 

In Matthew 16:20, Peter confesses that Jesus is the Christ, the son of the living 
God. In response, Jesus “commanded the disciples" (Stectethato xotg uocatc) 
not to tell anyone. Both Mark 8:30 and Luke 9:21 employ the concept of “rebuke” 
(émitydw) in this context instead of “command.” Mark, for instance, says, “He 
rebuked them" (énetipyoev adtoics). The scribe of Vaticanus has replaced Mat- 
thew's dtectethato with Mark's énetipyoev, but a later corrector has overwritten 
the word with the correct Matthean reading.!2° 

In Matthew's episode of the transfiguration in 17:4, Peter volunteers to build 
three tents (tpeîç oxyváç)—for Jesus one, for Moses one, and for Elijah one 
(HAtg tov). In Luke, both phrases in this sentence are different. In the first 
place, the words tpeîç oxynvac are transposed. In the second place, the words 
"HAig piav are transposed. The scribe of Vaticanus has adopted the Lukan word 
order in both cases. While in either reading stylistic preference or simple error 


118 See the discussion of the problem in Luz, Matthew, 2:347. Luz regards the passage as sec- 
ondary. Nolland, Matthew, 646, regards the verses as authentic. 

119 According to Metzger, Textual Commentary, 33. 

120 Hoskier, Codex B, 1:45, calls this reading a harmonizing change. 
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could account for the change, viewed together, the variants suggest the influ- 
ence of Luke 9:33 on the scribe. 

Jesus forewarns his disciples that the Son of Man will be abused and killed 
(Matt 17:23), but offers them the hope that on the third day “he will be lifted 
up" (eyep@ycetat). Mark's version of this passage uses the synonym dvactiae- 
tat. The scribe of Vaticanus has adopted this verb under the influence of Mark 
9:31. 

Hoskier regards the appearance of the preposition nepi in the phrase “around 
his neck" (nepi tov te&ynAov) in Matthew 18:6 as a harmonizing change from 
either emi, as in Bezae, or ëv, as in Washingtonianus, f'!, f?, and the Byzantine 
majority.!2! Most critical editions and commentators, however, prefer nepi so 
that there is no need to appeal to harmonization in the case of Vaticanus. 

In Matthew 18:7, Jesus teaches about temptation and the woes awaiting 
those through whom stumbling blocks are laid for others to trip over. “Woe 
to the man!” (oval xà dv8pwnw). The scribe of Vaticanus, along with most oth- 
ers, has used the demonstrative adjective éxetvw to modify tà àvðpwnrw. While 
there is not an exact parallel to this verse in Mark and Luke, there is a passage 
in all three Gospels that is syntactically similar. In Matthew 26:24 and Mark 
14:21, Jesus says, “Woe to that man (và dv8pwmw &xelvo) through whom the Son 
of Man is betrayed."?? It seems probable that this near-parallel influenced the 
scribe of Vaticanus. 

Jesus teaches on sin and forgiveness in Matthew 18:15. He says, “If your 
brother sins against you (sic c£), go reprove him privately. The prepositional 
phrase eic cé does not appear in Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, or f 1, leading many edi- 
tors to suggest that the phrase does not belong to Matthew and is rather a 
scribal interpolation from Luke 17:4 or an adaptation of Matthew 18:21. The evi- 
dence in favor of the phrase is actually quite strong. It includes the majority of 
manuscripts, early and important members of two text types (DW), and a good, 
if late, member of the Alexandrian type (L). The diversity of the manuscript tes- 
timony is not completely satisfactory on its own, but when joined to additional 
evidence, the case for its place in Matthew improves. 

If the reading with gig c£ is older, one can imagine scribes omitting the words 
in order to make the aphorism applicable to sin in general, rather than to sin 
against a person individually. Metzger notes this possibility. He does not men- 
tion, though, that in removing the phrase the scribe would also bring the pas- 
sage into harmony with Luke 17:3.7? The harmonized passage would then be 


121 MHoskier, Codex B, 1:45. 
122 The text of Luke 22:22 is slightly different, but the phrase in question is the same. 
123 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 36. 
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broken into two situations: in the first, a brother sins (general) and is rebuked 
by his fellow (Matthew 18:15; Luke 17:3). In the second, a brother sins against 
a person directly (particular) and is forgiven (Matthew 18:21; Luke 17:4). The 
intervening verses in Matthew (vv. 16—20) are referable to sin in general and are 
not specific to sin against an individual. This two-part scheme would not have 
been a feature of Matthew, but some scribes have made it so by eliminating the 
prepositional phrase. 

There are several variant readings in the text of Jesus's teaching on divorce 
in Matthew 19:9. First, Matthew's recitative 6tt has been removed, bringing the 
passage into line with Mark 10:1. This type of omission could have been made 
independently of the parallel, but the two additional assimilating variants in 
the verse may point to harmonization as the source of this alteration as well. 

The second and third variants relate to the content of Jesus's teaching.!*4 In 
the first place, Matthew's single sentence, “Whoever divorces his wife, except 
for sexual immorality, and marries another, commits adultery,’ has been di- 
vided into two clauses. In Matthew 19:9b, the “exception clause” maintains that 
aman who divorces his wife and marries another commits adultery. The scribe 
has changed the passage so that the man who divorces his wife, “except upon 
the ground of porneia, makes her to commit adultery” (napextòç Adyou TopvEelac 
Tore? adTHV Lotyevejvat). This complete phrase comes from Matthew 5:32a. 

In the second place, to accommodate the change made in Matthew 19:9b, 
the scribe is in need of a new subject for Matthew’s original verb. Therefore, 
the scribe has added: “And the one who marries a divorced woman commits 
adultery” (xoi ó dmoAcAvpevny yaunoas Lotyétat). This passage corresponds in 
sense, though not in syntax, to Matthew 5:32b and Luke 16:18. These variants 
are similar to other cases where the scribe of Vaticanus has endeavored to make 
doublets in the Gospel of Matthew match. On this occasion, he has altered two 
versions of parallel teaching. 

Jesus tells a rich young ruler that to enter into eternal life he must keep the 
commandments. The rich youth responds in Matthew 19:20, “All these I kept” 
(revta tadta epvAcnta). In the corresponding passages in Mark 10:20 and Luke 
18:21, the order of the first two words is reversed (coco návta). This is the read- 
ing that appears in Vaticanus, possibly under the influence of Mark or Luke. 
This phrase, with pronoun before adjective, is common in the Gospels, appear- 
ing thirteen times. The reverse order, with adjective before pronoun, appears 


124 For further discussion of the divorce passages see: Michael W. Holmes, “The Text of the 
Matthean Divorce Passages: A Comment on the Appeal to Harmonization in Textual Deci- 
sions,” JBL 109 (1990): 651-664; and the chapter entitled "The Sayings on Marriage and 
Divorce" in Parker, Living Text of the Gospels, 75—94. 
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only four times. Even so, the words are transposed often in the manuscripts 
and the scribe need not have been influenced by the parallels to make the alter- 
ation. 

The variant reading in Matthew 19:21 and its parallels is a textual tangle. 
There are three main alternatives. Mark 10:21 certainly has obpav@. In Matthew, 
the reading ovpav® is found in the majority of manuscripts, but oùpavoîç ap- 
pears in Vaticanus, Ephraemi, Bezae, and others. The Lukan manuscript tra- 
dition testifies to both of these readings plus a third variation, toig odpavots in 
Vaticanus and Bezae. This means that Vaticanus has three different forms in 
three Gospels and it is only likely that the reading of Mark 10:21 is correct. 

I am inclined to prefer oópovà in Matthew on the basis of its broad and 
diverse manuscript support. The variant reading of Vaticanus (o)povoic) and 
its small company arose from the parallel passage in Luke 18:22. Luke initially 
had obpavois or toîç obpavots—either could have given rise to the variant in the 
text of Matthew in Vaticanus. It is impossible to decide between the two read- 
ings in Luke because scribes would have been just as likely to add as omit the 
definite article. The Lukan manuscript evidence is evenly divided, but the joint 
testimony of Vaticanus and Bezae tips the balance in favor of the articular read- 
ing in Luke. The majority reading in Luke (odpav@) is a harmonization to Mark 
and Matthew. 

Jesus tells the young man that in order to be perfect he must sell his posses- 
sions and give the proceeds to the poor. Upon hearing this, the young man goes 
away grieved, “For he was one with many possessions (xtńpata)” (Matt 19:22). 
The scribe of Vaticanus has replaced xthpata with xprjuorco, a closely related 
word meaning “wealth.” The exact parallel in Mark has xtyyuata, but in the fol- 
lowing verse in Mark 10:23 and in Luke 18:24, which are a continuation of the 
same episode, the evangelists record Jesus saying, "With what difficulty those 
with wealth (yenuata) will enter into the kingdom of God.” The close proxim- 
ity and related subject matter of these verses makes it likely that the scribe of 
Vaticanus was influenced by their use of ypypata. 

Jesus tells his disciples, "It is easier for a camel!?5 to go through an eye of a 
needle (toumypatog paises) than for the wealthy to enter into the kingdom of 
God" (Matt 19:24). Each of the three Synoptic evangelists uses a different syn- 
onym for “eye” in the phrase “eye of the needle.” Matthew uses zpúrmua, Mark 
uses TovpoAtd, and the best manuscripts of Luke (X B D) have tojpa. There is 


125 Some manuscripts (e.g. 579 1424) substitute the homonym xúutÀoç, a nautical term for a 
ship's rigging, or hawser. There is somewhat more evidence for x&utAog in Lukan manu- 
scripts. The variant creates an easier image—a rope passing through a needle rather than 
a camel. 
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a great deal of variation in this verse in all three manuscripts. In this case, the 
scribe of Codex Vaticanus has been influenced by the version of this saying in 
Luke.126 

Toward the end of this teaching, Jesus promises his disciples that everyone 
who has left home and family for his sake will receive “a hundredfold" (£&xa- 
vovromAaciova) what he has left behind (Matt 19:29). Mark also speaks of a 
hundredfold return. Luke, however, records that disciples will receive *mani- 
fold" (roXerAactova) or “many times" what they have given up. Several scribes, 
including that of Vaticanus, have conformed to the Lukan expression.!?? 

In the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, some workers become upset 
at the owner of the vineyard for paying equal wages regardless of the amount 
of time a worker labored. The owner wonders why the men are upset about his 
generosity and asks in Matthew 20:15, “Is it not lawful for me to do what I wish 
with what is mine? Or is your eye evil because I am good?” (1j 6 6980 óc cov 
Tops toti Ott żyw &yaðóç cit). The particle ý at the beginning of the second 
clause has been replaced by the conjunction £i in many manuscripts, including 
the corrected text of Vaticanus. It is possible that the change is purely ortho- 
graphical, since the words would have sounded alike, but it is also possible that 
the verse has been conformed to a very similar phrase in Matthew 18:9. In that 
context, Jesus says, "If your eye scandalizes you, cut it out and cast it from you" 
(cid 6pOn óc cov oxavdarilet ce EEere adtdov xal Bae dad cod). Given the similar- 
ity of the first four words of each phrase, the scribe may have been influenced 
by the previously copied verse. Here again, the scribe of Vaticanus has endeav- 
ored to maintain internal harmony within the Gospel. 

Jesus claims with a chiastic structure, “Thus the last will be first and the first 
last” (Matt 20:16). Some manuscripts add, “For many are called but few (are) 
chosen" (mooi ydp elow xAntot dAtyot dé ExAextol). Most editors agree that these 
words are an interpolation from Matthew 22:14. Hoskier, however, accepts the 
additional phrase as the earlier reading and regards the omission of the phrase 
from manuscripts like Vaticanus as a harmonization to Mark 10:31 and Luke 
13:30. He writes, “The final clause ... is removed by N B L Z 36 892 ..., but only 
by these, as being an importation from xxii. 14."28 In other words, he suggests 
that the scribes who omitted the phrase incorrectly regarded it as an interpo- 
lation and so removed it. In fact, the reading with the additional sentence is 
not the earlier reading.?? Therefore, while there is no harmonizing activity in 


126  Hoskier Codex B, 1:46-47, lays out the situation in all three Gospels succinctly. 
127 See Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 86. 

128  Hoskier, Codex B, 1:44. 

129 See Metzger, Textual Commentary, 41. 
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this verse in Vaticanus, the addition of the sentence in Ephraemi, Bezae, and 
Washingtonianus is a harmonizing addition from Matthew 22:14. 

Hoskier regards the variant reading at the beginning of Matthew 20:17, “And 
being about to go up, Jesus ...” (UéAwv dé avaBatvew "Tyjooóc), as a harmonizing 
change toward the setting of Mark 10:32, where it is clear that Jesus is on the 
road (¿v tH 68) and not yet in Jerusalem. He calls the reading a “clear reflec- 
tion of Mark x. 32130 According to him, the original text of Matthew 20:17, “and 
Jesus, going up into Jerusalem" (xai &vaßaivwv 6 Ingots eic ‘TepocdAuuc), implies 
that Jesus is closer to Jerusalem than he is. Hoskier is correct that the variant 
reading of Vaticanus removes the ambiguity, but the second part of the verse 
already clarifies that the disciples and Jesus have not yet reached their destina- 
tion since they are still “on the road" (¿v tf 686). In this case, Hoskier is incorrect 
in asserting that the variant reflects the parallel. 

While on the path, Jesus gathers together either “the twelve" (tod dwdexa), 
as in Sinaiticus, “the twelve disciples" (tod¢ Swdexa padytds), as in Vaticanus, 
or “his twelve disciples” (robg dwdexa Labytas adtod), as in T (Matt 20:17). 
The first two options have strong manuscript evidence in their favor. In sup- 
port of the shortest reading (roc Swdexa) is the fact that, according to Met- 
zger, “copyists often add the word paéytat to the more primitive expression ot 
dwdexa ..." Despite this practice, Metzger explains, “a majority of the Commit- 
tee judged that the present passage was assimilated to the text of Mark (10.32) 
or Luke (18.31)?! Therefore, the longer reading is likely the older reading in 
this instance. Since a solution to the textual problem is impossible, it seems 
best to say that if the longer reading (tod¢ dwdexa paðnrtåç) is earlier, harmo- 
nization could have been a factor in its omission from Sinaiticus, Bezae, and 
others. Harmonization is not, however, a factor in Vaticanus. 

Jesus explains to the twelve that the Son of Man will be delivered over and 
killed, but that on the third day “he will be raised up (eyep@yaetat)” (Matt 20:19). 
The parallel passages in Mark 10:34 and Luke 18:33 use the synonym dvaothos- 
tot, which does not appear in the Gospel of Matthew in the context of Jesus's 
passion predictions or resurrection. The scribe of Codex Vaticanus, and many 
others, has been influenced by the parallel construction in the other Synop- 
tics. 

The mother of James and John asks Jesus for the favor that her sons might 
sit on his right hand and left hand in his kingdom. Jesus says, "To sit at my 
right hand and (xat) my left hand, this is not mine to give (todto Sodvat)” (Matt 


130 MHoskier Codex B, 1:47. 
131 Metzger Textual Commentary, 41-42. 
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20:23). Two variant readings are worth noting here. Where Matthew speaks of 
“my right and (xat) my left hand,” Mark speaks of “my right hand or (4) my left 
hand.” The scribe has adopted the Markan preposition in his text of Matthew. 
Such an alteration could have occurred apart from parallel influence, but in 
conjunction with a second harmonizing variant in the same verse, the case for 
harmonization improves somewhat. 

The second variant brings into question whether the reading with the 
demonstrative pronoun 10010 is the older reading in Matthew. Most critical 
editions prefer the reading toôto 8o0vot despite impressive evidence for the 
absence of the pronoun. The pronoun does not appear in either of the fourth- 
century Alexandrian uncials (X B) or a slew of Byzantine witnesses. If todto 
belongs in the text, one might readily account for its omission by appeal to 
harmonization to Mark 10:40.132 

In Matthew 20:26a, Jesus compares the social dynamics of foreign rulers, 
who lord it over their subjects, to the ideals expected among his disciples. He 
says, "It will not be (ota) so among you.” In the parallel in Mark 10:43, the verb 
is in the present tense, “But it is (otv) not so among you.” Influenced by the 
Markan parallel, the scribe of Vaticanus has chosen the present tense form.133 
The alteration is odd, and likely made without deliberation, because it does not 
correspond to the future tense used in v. 26b. 

In the same sentence, Jesus says, “But whoever (öç écv) wishes to be great 
among you will be your servant.” While Matthew uses the construction ôç édy, 
the scribe of Vaticanus follows Mark in using a shorter particle construction, öç 
&v. The scribe may have been influenced by the context, rather than the paral- 
lel, since the construction 8c dv is used in v. 27. Furthermore, these particles are 
often substituted for one another so that an external influence need not have 
been determinative. 

Before entering Jerusalem, Jesus commands two of his disciples, “Go into the 
village before (xatévavtt) you" (Matt 21:2). An important variant in this verse 
in many manuscripts is the substitution of the adverb &névavtt in the place 
of xatévavtt. Aside from Codex Washingtonianus and a few Pre-Caesarean 
manuscripts, the evidence for this popular reading is primarily Byzantine. 
Hoskier believes &névavtı belongs in Matthew and regards the alternative, xaté- 
vavtt, as a harmonization to Mark 11:2 or Luke 19:30;!5+ however, the textual 


132 Metzger Textual Commentary, 42, explains that the committee was persuaded for the pres- 
ence of the word in Matthew by the very fact that it does not appear in Mark. 

133 The reverse operation, from Mark’s present tense to Matthew’s future tense, has occurred 
in the majority of manuscripts of Mark. 

134 Hoskier, Codex B, 1:47. 
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evidence in favor of xatévavtt is substantial. It appears that &névavtı became an 
important reading in later centuries, but the best manuscripts retain Matthew’s 
word choice. 

Matthew 21:4 is a stock fulfillment phrase used often in the First Gospel: “And 
this happened so that might be fulfilled what was spoken through the prophet” 
(todto 8& yeyovev tva mAnpwEY tò PyPEev Sik 100 mpogytov). Several manuscripts 
have added the adjective öñov, bringing the passage closer to Matthean verses 
in 1:22 and 26:56. The phrase does not appear elsewhere. This scribe's procliv- 
ity toward internal consistency has already been noted and is on display once 
again here. 

Hoskier detected a harmonizing variant in Matthew 21:7. Matthew explains 
that the disciples brought the female donkey and colt and put their garments 
“on them" (¿z aùtôv). Hoskier prefers an alternative reading with a different 
preposition: éndvw avtav. If émcvw is the correct reading of Matthew, the use of 
¿ni in the variant én’ abtév might well be explained by harmonization to Mark 
117 or Luke 19:35. As it is, though, the textual evidence in favor of én’ adtav is 
convincing while the presence of £rt&vo in some manuscripts can be explained 
by harmonization to context since in the very next clause Jesus is said to sit 
"upon them” (ér&vt adtov). 

Again, Hoskier suspects harmonization in Matthew 21:12, where a popular 
variant reading has “the temple of God" (tò (epóv tod 0&0) rather than sim- 
ply “the temple" (tò tepdv). The textual evidence is neatly balanced and addi- 
tional arguments can be waged on either side. In favor of the longer reading 
is that, as Hoskier says, if the original author did not write it there would be 
no need to add it.?5 Against this view, Metzger thinks scribes may have added 
the phrase “to emphasize the profanation of the holy place."36 Furthermore, 
against Hoskier's objection, Metzger argues that Jews, though they would have 
no need to specify that the temple was God's temple, would not have found 
the phrase objectionable. Metzger finds the external support for the shorter 
reading strong and specifically rejects the idea that scribes copying Matthew 
would have been led to omit the phrase by exposure to Mark and Luke, who 
have simply tò tepdv. Westcott and Hort call the evidence for the shorter read- 
ing "overwhelming" and Metzger calls it "strong," but in essence it amounts to 
three closely related uncials (N B L), an important “Caesarean” manuscript (O), 
anda handful of Byzantine miniscules. The diversity of evidence for the longer 


135 Hoskier, Codex B, 1:23, 47, 51-52. In fact, Hoskier calls it a “gross mistake" to accept the 
shorter reading. 
136 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 44. 
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reading includes substantial numbers of Byzantine miniscules and uncials as 
well as Pre-Caesarean (W), Western (D), and Alexandrian (C) uncials. Given the 
diversity of the manuscript evidence and the unlikelihood that so many later 
scribes from different text types and geographical regions would have added 
tod Sob, the longer reading is likely older. One can account for the shorter read- 
ing as a scribal harmonization to Mark 1115 and Luke 19:45. 

Hoskier points out another hidden harmonization, this one in Matthew 
2125. In a confrontation with the religious elite, Jesus's opponents take a 
moment to discuss “with one another" (nap’ &xvcotc). In similar contexts, the 
phrase ¿v eautots is used, and this phrase appears as a variant reading in 
Matthew 21:25. The construction ¿v šaurotç aligns with Matthean style, since the 
evangelist uses the phrase six times. Alternatively, there are no occurrences of 
map’ exvtots elsewhere in the Gospels. The question, then, is whether Matthew 
created the less elegant phrase, which scribes, such as the scribe of Vaticanus, 
conformed to earlier usage, or whether Matthew wrote the more elegant pas- 
sage, which was subsequently altered by a vast majority of scribes of diverse 
quality. Most modern editions prefer the reading &v éavtotc, but the textual evi- 
dence is stronger for nap’ &xvcoic. The reading is supported widely and across all 
major textual traditions. It would seem, then, that Matthew wrote map’ éautots 
in this verse and that scribes altered the phrase in conformity with Matthean 
syntax in similar passages. 

In another encounter with the religious elite, Jesus asks the crowd whose 
inscription is on the tax coin. “They say to him, 'Caesar's' (Aéyoucty att@ Kai- 
capoc)" (Matt 22:21). The scribe of Vaticanus has omitted the pronoun (adt@). 
The omission brings the text closer to Luke 20:24, which reads, "And they said, 
‘Caesar’s’ (oi 8& elav Kaicapoç).” With the addition and omission of pronouns 
related to direct speech one cannot be certain that external factors played a 
role. 

Hoskier finds yet another discrete harmonization in Jesus's teaching regard- 
ing the resurrection in Matthew 22:3o.137 In the resurrection, people “are as the 
angels of God (dyyeAot £00) in heaven.” Most critical editions and commenta- 
tors prefer the shorter reading, &yyeAou without toô 0700. Metzger, for example, 
is convinced by the manuscript evidence for dyygXot because it includes “lead- 
ing representatives of the Alexandrian and the Western types of text." He adds 
that toô 0£00 is “a natural expansion."?? The evidence for the shorter reading 


137 See Hoskier, Codex B, 1:44, for his analysis. 
138 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 48. Luz, Matthew, 3:68, also prefers the shorter reading and 
explains the longer reading as a scribal expansion. 
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amounts to an important Alexandrian codex (B), an important Western codex 
(D), and some miniscules. Competing evidence in favor of cyyeAot 0:00 and the 
related reading, &yyeXot tod 0200, includes important Alexandrian witnesses (X 
L), a high number of majuscules, and the majority of Byzantine miniscules. One 
of these readings gave rise to the other. With specific reference to Codex Vati- 
canus, it was seen above in the case of Matthew 21:12 that the scribe eliminated 
the words tod 0200 from the phrase tepdv tod 0200, a quite similar situation to 
22:30. The omission of 000 is a scribal harmonization to Mark 12:25. 

Hoskier attributes the omission of the conjunction òé in Matthew 22:39 to 
harmonization to Mark 12:313? The Markan parallel reads, “And this (is) a 
second" (Sevtépa atity). It is true that the conjunction missing in the text of 
Matthew in Vaticanus does not appear in the Markan parallel, but the reading 
in Mark 12:31 is quite different in other ways, including the use of duotws in the 
place of poia arf, so that harmonization is possible but not very likely. 

In Jesus's tirade against the scribes and Pharisees in Matthew 23:19, he calls 
his opponents “blind ones" (tugAot). The scribe of Vaticanus has extended the 
phrase so that Jesus calls them “foolish and blind ones" (wpol xoti tupAot). The 
longer reading conforms to an earlier saying in Matthew 23:17.4° One could 
classify this variant as a harmonization to context. It is mentioned here since 
this reading provides another example of the scribe's commitment to internal 
consistency. 

In Matthew 24:1, the evangelist narrates, “And going out from the temple (&n6 
100 tepob), Jesus went ...” Instead of the preposition àó, the scribe of Vaticanus 
has used éx. It is possible that the reading in Mark 13:1, ¿x tod (epo, influenced 
the scribe's alteration to the text of Matthew. 

Jesus warns his disciples that there will be false christs. He tells them, “Do not 
believe (u? motevonte)” (Matt 24:23). Instead of an aorist subjunctive, Mark's 
passage has an imperative verb (u?) niotevete). It is likely that Mark's version of 
the saying influenced the scribe's use of an imperative verb in Vaticanus. 

Hoskier identifies a potential harmonization in Matthew 24:36.4! Jesus 
explains that no one knows the eschatological day or hour, not even the angels, 
“nor even the son" (ovdé ó vióc), but only the Father. The majority of man- 
uscripts, including the corrected Sinaiticus and Washingtonianus, lack the 
phrase o)8& ó vióc, leading Hoskier to assert that the words do not belong 
to Matthew but were added by scribes in harmonization to Mark 13:32. The 
manuscript evidence for the phrase in Matthew, however, includes several good 


139 Hoskier, Codex B, 1:47. 
140 Metzger Textual Commentary, 50. 
141 Hoskier, Codex B, 1:45. 
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manuscripts, Vaticanus among them. Additionally, according to Metzger, “The 
omission of the words because of the doctrinal difficulty they present is more 
probable than their addition by assimilation to Mk 13.32."^? Scribes wishing to 
avoid the implication that Jesus was ignorant or in some way subsidiary to the 
“Father” could have omitted the passage. 

In his eschatological discourse in Matthew 24:40, Jesus explains that “two 
will be (S00 écovtat) in the field” and that one will be taken. The order of the 
words óo &covcot has been reversed in Codex Vaticanus. It is possible that the 
word order of Luke 17:34 and 35 played a role in the creation of this variant in 
Matthew. 

Ina parable about the last judgment, Jesus describes a king who says to some 
sheep, “Whatever you did for one of these least brothers of mine (x&v &d¢A- 
ga@v pov) you did for me" (Matt 25:40). The scribe of Vaticanus has omitted the 
phrase “brothers of mine" (tôv &5eApav pov). It is possible he has done so in an 
effort to conform to the context of Matthew 25:45, where the phrase is repeated. 
It is somewhat odd, though, since one would expect the scribe to copy the sen- 
tence accurately the first time and then to add the phrase to v. 45. A corrector 
has added the missing phrase in the margin. 

When Jesus is anointed at Bethany, the disciples are shocked at what they 
perceive to be a waste of ointment that could have been sold and the pro- 
ceeds given as charity. "For this was able to be sold for much" (£80vorvo yàp zoro 
vga fjvot mood), they say (Matt 26:9). Both Matthew and Mark use a passive 
verb, but Markan manuscripts testify to an eta-initial reading, 7d0vato, with a 
temporal augment. This is the form found in the corrected text of Matthew 
in Vaticanus. Harmonization to Mark could account for the reading. Equally 
possible are a stylistic intent to alter the tense or a simple orthographical 
error in transcription, in which cases the variant does not require an external 
source. 

Jesus often begins teaching with the introduction: "Truly I say to you" (àyyjv 
Aéyto piv). In Matthew 26:13, the postpositive conjunction 8é has entered the 
phrase by the hand of a corrector, possibly in relation to the parallel in Mark 
14:9. In contexts like this, the conjunction ò is added and omitted often. 

Matthew records that after Peter's final denial, "Immediately (ed8éw¢), a 
rooster crowed" (Matt 26:74). In Codex Vaticanus, the scribe has used Mark's 
preferred synonym, and the one that appears in the parallel passage in Mark 
14:72, ev00¢. Matthew has a preference for eb@éw¢. The Markan parallel or Mar- 
kan style may have influenced the scribe. 


142 Metzger Textual Commentary, 52. 
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The Pharisees are unable to put the money returned by Judas into the tem- 
ple "treasury" (xopßavâv) and so use it to purchase a field for burial (Matt 27:6). 
The scribe of Codex Vaticanus initially wrote “korban” (xop&v), but either he 
or a corrector added the missing letters, -ov, above the line. It is possible that 
the scribe was influenced by Mark 7:1, the only other passage in the New Tes- 
tament to use the xopßĝâv word family. More likely, it was a simple error caught 
and corrected. 

The identity of the prisoner released by Pilate in the place of Jesusis a textual 
jumble. Matthew 27:16 and 17 identify the prisoner as Barabbas (Bapa BBàv), but 
in some manuscripts that patronymic is accompanied by the first name Jesus 
(‘Ingotv). There can be no question as to which direction the textual evidence 
points in both verses, namely, against 'Incoóv Bapaßßâv and related variants 
with both names. A decision in favor of the longer reading, then, becomes a 
matter of alternative argumentation. Metzger succinctly summarizes the theo- 
logical and ecclesiological discomfort felt by early Christians that this notorious 
sinner should share the name Jesus. If the name were not original to Matthew, 
what scribe or school would have fabricated such a reading? Indeed, the very 
fact that the prisoner is referred to as the Barabbas (tov Bapogáv) in vv. 17 and 21 
suggests that there was a need to differentiate between the prisoners beyond 
their shared first name. If in fact the longer reading is older in Matthew, the 
orthodox impulse to remove the discomfort of the passage by excising the first 
name would readily account for the state of the manuscripts. Harmonization 
to Mark 15:7 or John 18:40 could have been a part of this process, though doctri- 
nal interests were probably more important and may have served as a rationale 
for excising the given name of the prisoner.143 

According to Matthew 27:28, the soldiers in charge of Jesus first stripped 
him and then clothed him in a scarlet cloak. Mark’s order of events leaves the 
stripping of Jesus implicit; their narrated abuses begin with clothing him in a 
purple cloth. The scribe of Vaticanus has conformed the events in Matthew to 
those narrated by Mark by substituting evdtcavtec for éxdtcavtes. Now the text 
of Matthew begins with the clothing of Jesus with a scarlet cloth. This is not a 
lexical harmonization, since Mark uses the form évd\ddcxovow, but is rather a 
contextual assimilation to the Markan record. The scribe records the order of 
events correctly in v. 31, where the soldiers strip him again and re-clothe him in 
his own garments. 

In Matthew 27:29, the evangelist reports that soldiers put the crown ofthorns 
on (&néOnxov) Jesus's head. Mark records that the crown of thorns was put 


143 See further Burkitt, “Chester Beatty Papyri,' 364. 
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around Jesus's head (neptti@éaowv). Under the influence of Mark 15:17, the scribe 
of Vaticanus has replaced ené6yxav with mepie6yxav. He has adopted Mark's 
verb, but has retained Matthew’s grammatical structure.144 

The two additions in Matthew 27:33 can be regarded as a single unit of varia- 
tion. Where Matthew describes the place of Jesus's execution as "a place called 
Golgotha” (tónov Aeyópevov l'oXyo08), Luke identifies it as “the place called skull" 
(Tov tónov TOV xadovpevov Keaviov). Luke's construction with dual articles seems 
to have influenced the scribe's adoption of two articles in Matthew. Hoskier 
calls this a “harmony in full blast.”!45 

Matthew records that at about the ninth hour “Jesus cried out (&veßónoev 
ó Ingots)” (Matt 27:46a). Mark records the same information, but uses a sim- 
ple verb (&óvcev) in the place of Matthew's compound verb. The scribe of 
Vaticanus has adopted &fóncev as found in Mark 15:34. It is possible that har- 
monization accounts for the reading.'^9 Alternatively, the scribe may have lost 
some letters in a scribal leap from the -av of dpav to the -av of àveBónosv. 

Matthew's cry of dereliction represents the Hebrew phrase *my God" in 
Greek (At). By contrast, Mark's cry of dereliction is a Greek representation of 
the Aramaic phrase “my God" (cw). The scribe of Codex Vaticanus has copied 
the “Markan” form in his text of Matthew 27:46b. He was likely influenced by 
the parallel in Mark 15:34.!^" 

Several Alexandrian codices and some miniscules add a sentence follow- 
ing Matthew 27:49: "And another (soldier), taking a spear, pierced his side and 
water and blood came out" (Moc òè Av Adyynv EvvEev aùtoð Thv mAcvpàyv xai 
&EfJ 0v Udwe xoi aîpa). This verse does not belong to Matthew, but appears in 
a different form in John 19:34: “But one of the soldiers pierced his side with 
a spear and immediately blood and water came out" (620. cig t&v oTPATIWTAY 
Aóyyy adtod thy mAcvpdy Evvkev xal éEfjA0ev eds oat xod 08cp). Metzger posits 
that a reader of Matthew jotted down the Johannine sentence in the margin 
of a manuscript and that, as subsequent copies were made, the marginal note 
was brought into the main text.148 The scribe or reader may have introduced 
or noted the sentence in this place since it follows a similar scene wherein a 
bystander pierces a sponge on a reed and raises it up to Jesus. 


144 See Hoskier, Codex B, 1:47. 

145  Hoskier, Codex B, 1:47-48. 

146 So Hoskier, Codex B, 1:48. 

147 MHoskier, Codex B, 1:48, discusses this reading and its treatment by Hort and Souter. Met- 
zger, Textual Commentary, 58, also suggests harmonization. 

148 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 59. See also Schmid, “Scribes and Variants,” 21-23, who 
regards the reading as a reader's note or “redactional variant;" and Burkitt, "Chester Beatty 
Papyri,’ 364. 
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The centurion in charge of the crucifixion ultimately recognizes Jesus as 
“God's son (8¢00 vióc)" (Matt 27:54). The order of these words is reversed in 
the Markan parallel. The transposed word order also appears in the text of 
Vaticanus. The scribe may have been influenced by Mark 15:39, but such a trans- 
position could easily have occurred independently. 

The last potential harmonizing variant in the text of Matthew is found in 
Matthew 28:1. Early in the morning, on the day after the Sabbath, some women 
go to the tomb to attend Jesus's body. One of the women is identified as "Mariam 
the Magdalene" (Magi. y Mayðaànvý). In the parallel passage in Mark 162, the 
woman is called "Maria the Magdalene" (Mapia Y, MaydaAnvy). These alterna- 
tive spellings of Mary's name occur throughout the New Testament and extra- 
canonical literature. The scribe of Vaticanus has copied the form Mapia. It is 
possible that he was influenced by Mark 16:1. It is unlikely that the alteration 
was deliberate, however, because the scribe has not used Mapia in Matthew 
27:61. 


12 Codex Vaticanus —Mark^? 
1.2.1 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 5.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Mark) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 138 xai "eblc dpevtes Tà Sixntua yxorod- "edOewe Matt L 151 
Oycov!5 cite 4:20, cf. 
Matthean 
idiom 
Mark 1:21 xoi "evOdc Tols ohBBaow ciceAdwv eic  Tevbéwç cf. L 152 
THY ovvaywyny edidacKev Matthean 
idiom 
Mark 1:34 xai oùx Horev Aade tà Got pióvuor 93 Typtoxóv elvat Luke 4:41 VL 154. 
Sti Hdetoav adtov T (AbC) 


149 See James W. Voelz, "The Greek of Codex Vaticanus in the Second Gospel and Marcan 


Greek,” NovT 47 (2005): 209-249, for an analysis of the Greek of Vaticanus in Mark. 

150 B has yxodovOovv. 

151 ABCDWA f! f? 28 124 157 700 788 1006 10711342 1346 1424 1506 2427 W. Souter prefers 
ed0éwe. 

1522 ABCDKMUWLTAOII f” 2 69 124 157 788 1006 1346 1424 1506 2427 M. Souter prefers 
ev0éwe. 

153 B has tà Saovia Ao ety. 

154 BLW OX f! 22 28 334 205 349 565 1342 1506 2427 2542. Legg prefers yptorov elvat. Some 
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TABLE 5.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Mark) (cont.) 

Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Mark 1:38 äywpev [QDAoayo0] elc tas Exopé£vocl99 — (G2 vtyo0] Luke 4:43 U 196 
XWMMOTIOAEIC 

Mark 1:40 Aéytov abt T Sti àv OAs Sbvacai!>? Tyvdpte Matt 8:2, VL S 
pe xo&apicot Luke 5:12 

Mark 2:8 Aéyet atos Oadtots Matt 9:4 P Unci58 

Mark 2:18 Sta thot pabytat Iwdwov xal ot pady- ror Tout Luke 5:33 P Uncl59 
tal Tv Dapicatwy wotevovaw ol dé 
goi Oantal ob vyotevovat 

Mark 2:23 xal &yéveco adtov &v tots od BBacw StamopevecBat Luke 6:1 L Unc!60 
"mapamopeverbat did TOV oropipwv 

Mark 3:1 xoi cà TvEbUATA TÀ cocá&argrot Stav "Aéyovta cf. Luke P 162 
adtov éOecopouv npogénintov!6! aire 4:41 
xai ëxpačov "A€yovtes Sti ad el 6 viòç 
tod 0co0 

Mark 3:14 xal émotncev Swdexa {ods xai &rootó- {od¢ xod dmootd- Luke 6:13 U 163 
Àouç wvópacev} Àouç wvópacev} 

Mark 3:32 iðoù ý UTNE cov xai oi &ðeApoi cov Pyat at dderApat Matt 12:47, P 164 
yal at derkpal cov Ew Cytodatv ce — ov^ Luke 8:20 

Mark 4:34 wpis 8£* mapaBoAns oùx Ader “nal xwpiç Matt 13:34 P Unc!65 
abtots 


155 
156 


157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 


163 


164 


165 


manuscripts have tov xptoxóv adtév elvat with some variation in word order: 8° C G M 0233 
f? 69 124 239 472 484 517 543 700 788 892 1241 1243 1346 1424. 

B has éyoueva. 

Manuscripts with &Mayoð include: & B C* L 33 579 2427. Manuscripts without dayod 
include: A Cc DWT A OII X Ó ogo f! f? 69 124 700 788 892 1006 1342 1346 1424 1506 WM. 
B has dbvy. 

B 0 102. 

B 102 127 565 2427. 

B (C) D 1342 2427. Legg and Souter prefer dtamopevecba. 

B has npoc£reurtav. 

N*ABCEFGHLMPU (T)AOIIQ f! f? 2 33118157 205 565 579 700 788 8921006 1071 
12411342 1346 1424 2427 (2542) WM. Legg, Merk, and Souter prefer Aéyovca. 

Manuscripts with o0c xai àroctóAouc wvouacev include: N B C* WA 0 6 f! 28 69 124 238 
346 543 788 1346. Manuscripts without oüc xoi &moatéAous wvópacev include: A C° D E F 
GHKLMPUT II X f! 2 22 33157 180 205 565 579 597 700 892 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 
1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 2427 2542 W. Tischendorf, Merk, and Souter prefer the shorter 
reading. 

NBCGKLWYA 0 II X 9 07 f! f? 2 28 33 69 157 205 543 565 597 892 1006 1071 1241 
1292 1342 1424 1505 (2427) 2542. Legg, Merk, and Souter prefer the reading without xai at 
adeApai cov. Manuscripts with xai at à8gAqat cov include: A D E F H M SU VT Q 22124174 
180 238 240 241 299 433 700 1006 1010 1243. 

B ® 700 1342. 
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TABLE 5.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 5:23 xoi "TAPAXAAET abtov oA "mtapexdAet Luke 8:41 P 160 
Mark 6:20 xat dxovoas adtod TOMA (Yjrópen] {yndpet} cf. Luke 9:7 U tor 
Mark 6:22 xai eiceABodbans tfjc Qvyortpóc adtod {ýpeoev} Matt 14:6 U 168 
*Hpooóidóoç xai dpynoapevys {jpecev} 
TH “Howdy xoi tots cvvavaxetprevors 
Mark 6:39 xal emétatev adtois “dvaxAtvon návtraç “ovaxArOyvert Mattiq19 L Cor!70 
ovpndcta cvundata éxt!§9 cà yAwpd 
XÉPTY 
Mark 6:41 xoi Aoov toùç névte dprouc Kal TOUS — °adTOd Matti419, P 1⁄4 
800 ix00oç dvaBAepas eic Tov obpotvov Luke 9:16 
evdrAdyyaev Kal KaTEXAATEV TOUS diprouc 
xoi £8(8ov Tots padytais Saco iva 
TapaTlBaw adtots 
Mark 6:49 ol 8& iSdvtes adToV Ertl THs 6o too vc {ott pavtacud Matt 14:26 U 172 
mepimatodvta E&oEory {őt påvrasud żotv} 
eotw} 
Mark 7:6 *o0xoc 6 Aadc? tots yelAectv ue TILE 56 Aads odto¢ Matt 15:8, P Unc173 
Isa 29:13 
LXX 
Mark 7:24 exetdev dé &vaotàs ander elc ta pia Txat LiSAvoc Matt 15:21 VL 174 
Tópou T 
166 BKMNUWAGOIIX ® 0107 0132 f! f? 2 22 33 18 157 543 579 700 1006 10711342 1424 1506 
2427 2542 W. 
167 Manuscripts with nndeet include: N B L (W) 0 2427. Manuscripts with ¿zoiet include: A C 
DEFGHKMNUIIX 0 Q f! (f) 2 (28) 33 69 157 180 205 565 579 597 700 892 1006 1010 
10711241 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 1582 2542 M. 
168 Manuscripts with jpecev include: N B C* L A 33 1342 2427. Manuscripts with &peo&ong 
include: P5 A C° D KM N UWYT 0 I> 6 f! f? 2 28 157 565 579 700 892 1071 1241 1346 
1424 1506 2542 M. 
169 B* has &y but this was later corrected to ¿ni by changing the nu to pi and adding an iota 
superlinearly between the pi and the next letter. 
170 8 B* G (©) ® 047 0149 0187 f! f? 213 28 69 77 92131157 205 238 346 543 (565 700) 828 892* 
10711342 1506 2427. Merk and Souter prefer &voocOfjvou. 
171 X BLA 01491 o187vid 53 102 517 579 892 12411342 2427. Tischendorf, Legg, Merk, and Souter 
prefer the shorter reading. Manuscripts with adtod include: P5ADEFGHKMNUW 
YT OII X 0 Q f! f! 2 22 28 157 180 205 543 565 597 700 1006 1010 10711243 1292 1342 1505 
2542 Th. 
172 Manuscripts with óxt pdvtacud ¿otw include: N B L A 33 579 892 1342. Manuscripts with 
påvtacuá elvat include: A D KMN UXT 0 II X @ f’ > 22 (7186) 118 157 (240 244) 543 565 
(692) 700 1006 107112411424 1506 2427 W. Manuscripts with the related reading pavtacua 
£8oEoy elvot include: W f! 28 205 2542. 
173 B D1o712427. 
174 RABEFGHKMNUXTIIX 0 f! f! 23318124157180 205 579 597 700 8921006 1010 1071 
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TABLE 5.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Mark) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 7:28 ý 8€ ànexpiðn xai A€yer dt T xbpte — "val Matt ı5:27 L us 
Mark 8:1 npooxadcoduevoç touc Labytdc T Tadtod Mattis:32 P 1/8 
Mark 8:21 foto ouviete” TAÇ ov voette Matt 16:1 VL S-s!77 
Mark 8:34 el ctc 0£Aet òniow pov " dxoXovOety "énOetv Matt 16:24 VL 178 
arapynodcbw šoturóv 
Mark 9:8 odxétt oddéva elSov "AMA tov Iycobv “perà Exvt@veluy Matt 17:8 VL Ta 
póvov peð’ Exvtav” Tov 'Iyco0v póvov 
Mark 9:38 eldopév Tiva ¿v TH òvópati cou exBar- {xai ixwàvopev Luke 9:49 P 180 
Aovta Əottuóvtot {xai ExwAVopEv adTOV  adTOV StL oOx NKO- 
Stt ov YxorovGet hui} AovGet uiv] 
Mark 9:42 xai öç àv axavdarion £a x&v rixp@y — (elc Ee} Matt 18:6 U 181 
TOUTWY TOV TIOTEVÓVTWY (elc ELE} 
Mark 10:6 &pcev xai OAL eroinoev {adtovc} {adtovc} Matt 19:4 U 182 
Mark 10:13 ot dé paltai {eretipyoov adtoic} {énetiunoav Matt 1913, U 183 
avtotc} Luke 18:15 


1241 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 2427 2542 M. Legg, Merk, and Souter prefer the longer 
reading. 
175 RABEFGHKLMNUTAIIZo0274*d f12 28 33 124 157 180 205 579 597 8921006 1010 1071 
1241 1243 1292 1342 1346 1424 1505 1506 2427 2542 M. Tischendorf, Legg, Merk, and Souter 
prefer the longer reading. 
176 ABKMUWNXT 0 II f” 2 22 33 118 124 157 543 565 579 700 788 1006 1071 1241 1342 1424 
1506 2427 2542 W. Souter prefers the longer reading. 
177 B22427"4. Manuscripts with mac ob include: E F G H S VT Q 22 28 157 330 569 579 700 
1006 1506 2542. Manuscripts with voette include: D* 372 1207 2427. 
178 NABC*KLTP ILX f! 33 242 470 543 579 892 1071 1241 1342 2427 2542. Legg, Merk, and 
Souter prefer éA8etv. Likewise, A. Collins, Mark, 396 n. d, prefers £20tv. 
179 B335791427.N DN 1 892 12411424 transpose the prepositional phrase. Souter prefers the 
order of N. Legg prefers the order of B. 
180 Manuscripts with xoi éxwAvopev adtov ötı oùx yxodovGet vjutv, some with minor variations, 
include: N B CL A © V 0274 n5 579 892 10711342 2427. Manuscripts with 8c oùx cocoAovOet 
ued’ nity xai ExwAvoaperv adtov Stl ox dxoAovGel Yjutv, some with minor variations, include: 
ADEFGHKMNUWXTII2X@ f! f” 2 22 28 go 18 124 157 180 205 346 543 565 597 
700 1006 1010 12411243 1292 1346 1424 1505 1506 2542 WM. Tischendorf and Merk prefer the 
redundant reading. 
181 Manuscripts with eic ¿pé include: AB CCEF GHKLMNUWXTOIIX OG V f1f13228124 
157 180 205 565 579 597 700 892 1006 1010 107112411243 1292 13421424 1505 1506 24277 (2542) 
WM. Manuscripts without cic éué include: X C*vi4 A. Tischendorf, Legg, and Merk prefer the 
shorter reading. 
182 Manuscripts with ó 0zóç or adtovs 6 cóc include: ADEF GHKNWXYT OIIX p V f! 
f B 28 86* 157 180 205 219 565 597 700 892 1006 1010 107112411243 1292 1424 1505 1506 2542 
M. Merk prefers abtovcs ó 0£óc. Manuscripts without the reading include: N B L A 579 827 
1342 2427. 

183 Manuscripts with énetiunoov adtots include: N B C L A V 579 892 1342 2427. Manuscripts 
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TABLE 5.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 10:19 un pevdouaptuenays Pur &noote- [un droctepnoyss Mattig18, L Cor!84 
ereve tina tov MatEpa gov xol THY Luke 18:20 
prépa 
Markio:31 ToM oi òè Écovtat mpOrot ëoyatorxal T Tol cf. Matt L i 
ETXATOL TPATOL 20:16 
Mark10:35 — xoimpocmopsbovrot adTA IdxwBog xal "800 cf. Matt L 186 
TIwdvvys of T viol ZeBedaiov 20:21 
Mark10:46 "xa Eoxovtat eic Teptyw* Pat Epyovtat elc Matt 20:29 P S-s, 
'Iepixo ` Cor!87 
Mark 11:8 xoi ool TÀ İLATIA "avTOV ëotpwoav "éavtõv Matt 21:8 P Unc!88 
giç THY óðóv 
Mark 12:9 ti Coby monet ó xÚptoç TOD dumEADVoS Cody Matt 21:40 P Uncl89 
Mark12:23 év TH evaotdcet "ötav dyata t ot^ "Stov dvactüciv Matt 22:28, P 130 
tlvoc avTHY got yuvý Luke 20:33 
Mark12:26 yù% ó Bed¢ ABooadu xol {ó} 0góç "Ica — (6)(6] Matt 22:32 P 191 
xoi {6} Bed¢ loo B or Luke 
20:37 
Mark 13:15 ó °Sé Ertl ToD Swpatos ph xoccoárco mela Matt 2417 P m 
with ¿netipâv tots npospépovow or similar include: AD EF GHKNWXT OII X f! fi? 
28 118 157 180 205 255 565 597 700 828 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1424 1505 1506 2542 M. 
Tischendorf prefers the longer reading. 
184 B*KWAXV fl f1316 28 59 69* 18 205 209 229* 267 405 474 544 579 700 713 788 1010 1506 
2542. 
185 Manuscripts with oi include: B C E F G H N S U X Y I X 6 f! 2 n8 157 543 788 892 1006 
1010 1342. Manuscripts without oi include: N A D KL M VW A 0 II Q* 0233 f! 22 28 106 
124 142” 180 205 209 349 435 517 565 579 597 692 697* 700 107112411243 1278 1292 1342 1424 
1505 2542. 
186 B C5791241 1342 2427. Legg prefers úo. 
187 B*63. 
188  Bnu8* 8922427. 
189 BL892*1342 2427. Tischendorf and Legg prefer the reading without odv. Likewise, A. Col- 
lins, Mark, 540 n. b, regards the shorter reading as typical of Mark's style. 
190 RBCDLWA V 33 280 544 579 892 1342 2427. Legg and Souter prefer the shorter reading. 
Manuscripts with ötav dvact&ct include: E F G HKM UXYT OTI X 6 f! (f13) 2 22 28 
(69 118) 124 (157) 180 205 (346) 565 700 1006 1010 10711505 1241 1243 1292 1424 2542 W. 
191 Manuscripts with both articles include: N ACEFGHKLMUXTAOIIZX9O Y f! f!3 222 
28 33 157 180 205 543 565 579 597 700 892 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 
2542 TR. Manuscripts with neither article include: B D W. Legg, Merk, and Souter prefer 
the anarthrous reading. 
192 BFH 238 259 1342 1424 2427 2542. Legg and Merk prefer the shorter reading. 
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TABLE 5.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 14:5 ydbvato yap tobto TÒ uópov pa 0ñ)- ‘toaxociwy Syva- — John 12:5 P 193 
vat ercve “Syvapiwy tpiaxociwv xol — piov 
Solva tots ntwyois 
Mark 14:31 woadtws 988 xol návteç Eheyov oð Matt 26:35 P 194 
Mark 14:43  napayivetar Tovdac! eic «àv Swðexa "ànó Matt 26:47 P s-s196 
xoi ret’ adtod ÖXAOÇ META poro pv 
xal EdAwy "rapa TOV &pyiepéwv xat 
TOV YPALLATEWY xod THY rpsoButépov 
Mark 14:68 "xai dAéxtwe éewvncevs "xal dréxtwe épw- Matt 261, L 197 
vycevS Luke 22:57 
Mark14:69 xai ý mou8(cxw Sodcaadttov Yp—ato “enev Matt 26:7, P Uncl98 
TAMY NEYE Tots MapecTHaw Sti Luke 22:58 
obtog ÈE adtay oT 
Mark 15:10 éyivwoxev yàp ór dik POdvov mapade- Tol doytepetc® Matt 2718 P 199 
Swxetoav adtov Toi deytepetc® 
Mark 15:12 tl obv Géhete momow Öv Aéyete Tov OédeTE Matt 27:22 P 200 
Bacttea cv Tovdatwv 
Mark 15:27 xal obv adt@ “otavpobat Sto Ayotác "iotavpwoav Johnig:i8 P Unc201 
Mark 15:35 xai TEs TOV "TApETTYHXOTWV dxoücov- "ETTHKOTWV Matt 27:47 L Unc202 
tC ÉAeyov 
Mark15:46a xat {€8yxev} aùtóv {é8yxev} Matt 27:60, U 293 
Luke 23:53 
Mark 1ı5:46b év Tpvnpeiw unu an Luke23:53 L Unc204 


193 ABKMUXYTAIIX Ó V f! f? 2 22 28157 543 700 892 1006 10711241 1342 1424 1506 2427 


2542 M. Souter prefers tpiaxociwv Syvapiwv. 


194 B f1118 205 209 251 253 330 579 1506 1582. 

195 Bhasó lob8ac. 

196 B2427. 

197 RBLWIIVY* 579 892 2427. Legg prefers the shorter reading. 

198 B 0276 2427. 

199 B 11349 372 544 579 872 1582 2427. 

200 Manuscripts with 0£Aece include: ADEGHKMNUXYT 0 II id Q 0250 2 22 28 18 124 
157 180 205 209 346 (517) 565 579 597 700 872 1006 1010 1071 12411243 1292 1346 (1424) 1505 
1506 2542 M. Manuscripts without 9éAete include: N BC W A V f! f? 33 40 69 543 788 892 
1342 2427. Legg, Merk, and Souter prefer the shorter reading. 

201 B37256513422427. 

202 AB 2427. 

203 Manuscripts with ¢@yxev include: N B C° D L W 0 X V 083 on2 f! f? 29 33 71 86 18 205 517 
543 565 692 892 1342 1424 2427 2542. Manuscripts with xatéyxev or similar include: A C* 
EGKMSUVXYTII2 2228157 229 579 700 1006 1071 1241 1506 M. Tischendorf and Merk 
prefer xatéðnyxev. 


204 N B1342 2427. Tischendorf and Legg prefer pvýpatı. 
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1.2.2 Comment 

Mark records that when Jesus called Simon and Andrew to discipleship they 
followed him “immediately” (c000c). Mark demonstrates a consistent affinity 
for the adverb ed8uc, using the synonym ev9éw¢ only once (Mark 7:35). Matthew, 
alternatively, has a strong preference for &u0£oc. Yet, in Mark 1:18, itis e00£oc that 
appears in Codex Vaticanus. It is possible that the direct parallel in Matthew 
4:20 influenced the scribe in the creation of this reading. It is even more likely 
that the variant is the residual effect of the Matthean idiom on a scribe who 
so recently finished copying the First Gospel. This is only the third occurrence 
of £0O)c in Mark, so it would not be surprising to find some scribes acciden- 
tally recalling the synonym used as late as Matthew 27:48. This discussion also 
applies to the variant in Mark 1:21. 

Mark reports that on one occasion when Jesus performed exorcisms he did 
not permit the demons to speak “because they knew him (ét1 ydetcav adtdv)” 
(Mark 1:34). What exactly the spirits knew about Jesus Mark leaves ambigu- 
ous. Luke’s version of this pericope specifies that the demons “knew him to 
be the Christ” (Yj9&wav tov xptotov otov elvot). There are several variants in 
the manuscripts of Mark that show that Mark’s initially vague sentence was 
modified in different ways, most often by adding the words from Luke 4:41.205 
In the case of Vaticanus, the scribe has added ypicxóv etvat to the end of 
Mark’s sentence. This became a popular variant so that over time it became 
the de facto Markan reading, but at its first appearance it was the offspring of 
Luke. 

Hoskier suspects that there is a harmonizing reading in Mark 1:38. His asser- 
tion is based on a faulty assessment of the best text of Mark in this verse. In 
the passage, Jesus says, “Let us go elsewhere to the neighboring towns.” A fair 
number of manuscripts, including two of critical import (D W), do not include 
the adverb &Mayod. Hoskier argues that the adverb is not original to Mark and 
was added under the influence of Luke's “the other cities" (xotg etepatg tóAeoty). 
Most commentators and critical editions, however, agree that dAayod belongs 
to Mark based on the manuscript evidence. Furthermore, it is unlikely that a 
scribe would add a redundant adverb, but plausible that many scribes would 
omit the adverb to reduce Markan redundancy. 

A leper comes to Jesus in Mark 1:40 and says, "If you wish, you are able to 
cleanse me" (¿àv 0&2 Sbvacat ug xa8apicat). Both Matthew 8:2 and Luke 5:12 


205 So Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 86; Hoskier, Codex B, 1105; and Metzger, Textual Com- 
mentary, 64. A. Collins, Mark, 175 n. a, calls this and similar variants “clarifying changes, 
probably made under the influence of the parallel in Luke 4:41.’ 
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have the vocative address, "Lord" (xdpte), at the beginning of the petition. Influ- 
enced by the parallels, the scribe of Vaticanus has added xúptz to his copy of 
Mark 1:40.206 

Some Pharisees grumble after Jesus forgives the sins of a paralytic. Mark 
introduces Jesus’s response with the phrase “he says to them" (Aéyet adtois). The 
parallel passage in Matthew 9:4 does not have the pronoun avtois. This reading 
may have induced the scribe of Vaticanus to omit the word from his transcrip- 
tion of Mark 2:8. 

The disciples of John and the disciples of the Pharisees ask Jesus, “Why do 
your disciples (oi 8& coi padytat) not fast?" (Mark 238). The noun padytat is not 
present in Vaticanus, but is inferred by ellipsis from three previous instances of 
poat in the sentence. There is no compelling reason for a scribe to omit pa8y- 
tai. It is possible, though improbable, that the word fell out by homoioteleuton 
since oot and paðntai both end with iota. The resultant reading, however, cor- 
responds to the text of Luke 5:33, where the group associated with Jesus is 
identified simply as “yours” (oi 5é cot), meaning “your disciples.” The Lukan con- 
struction may have influenced the scribe to omit the repeated noun. 

On one particular Sabbath, while Jesus “was going along (mapamopeverOat) 
through the grain fields," Jesus's disciples plucked grain (Mark 2:23). The par- 
allel passage in Luke 6:1 has the verb dtamopevecdau, the same verb used in the 
text of Mark in Vaticanus. The influence of Luke on the scribe accounts for the 
variant. 

Mark records that on one occasion when Jesus encountered demoniacs and 
cast out spirits, the unclean spirits “cried out saying" (ExpaCov A&yovcec), “You are 
the Son of God" (Mark 3:11). Chief witnesses of the Alexandrian (N), Western 
(D), and Pre-Caesarean (W) types support the masculine participle Aéyovrec, 
but the majority of witnesses, including many of critical value (A B C), have 
the neuter participle A¢yovta. The balance of other considerations falls in favor 
of the masculine participle for two reasons. First, it is grammatically incor- 
rect since its referent is the neuter noun mvevuata. Second, the popular shift 
to the grammatically correct neuter participle can be explained both by scribal 
improvement and, possibly, by harmonization, since Luke has A¢yovta in the 
near-parallel at Luke 4:41. 

There may be a harmonizing variant in Mark 3:14 in the account of Jesus call- 
ing his disciples. The phrase “whom also he called apostles” (od¢ xai &moatéAous 
wvópacev) appears in several quality manuscripts and fails to appear in other 
high quality manuscripts and in the Byzantine majority. Most contemporary 
critical editions include the phrase, or include it in square brackets, signifying 


206 See Hoskier, Codex B, 1:106. 
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uncertainty, while older editions mostly reject it. Hoskier believes the reading 
to be secondary to Mark, brought into the text from Luke 6:13 by scribes.?07 
Metzger recognizes the possibility of harmonization, but regards the textual 
evidence as too strong to warrant its rejection from the text of Mark.298 I tend 
to agree with the latter opinion since there is no good reason fora scribe to omit 
the phrase. Therefore, harmonization is not a factor in Mark 3:14. 

In Mark 3:32, the crowd around Jesus informs him that his mother and broth- 
ers have come to see him. A good number of manuscripts also include Jesus's 
sisters among the visitors, but many manuscripts of high quality lack the phrase 
“and your sisters" (xoi ai &dSeAqat cov). It seems most likely that the reading with 
the phrase is older and that the words were omitted because the sisters do not 
appear earlier in v. 31. Furthermore, Jesus does not refer to sisters in v. 34, though 
he does mention “mother” and "brothers." He does refer to "brother" and “sis- 
ter" in v. 35.29? If the longer reading is older, it is possible that it fell out by 
homoioteleuton in some cases if the scribe copied the second cov in the verse 
and returned to his exemplar after the third. Additionally, Jesus's sisters may 
have been omitted in harmonization to Matthew 12:47 or Luke 8:20 since they 
are not mentioned there. 

Mark explains that Jesus spoke many parables to the people and said nothing 
to them without parables. In Mark, these two facts are given in two sentences 
(4:33 and 4:34) divided by òt. In Matthew 13:34, the statements are found in 
one sentence and the individual clauses are conjoined with xai. In Vaticanus, 
xai has replaced dé in Mark and the word order has been rearranged to accom- 
modate the new conjunction. Harmonization to Matthew may account for the 
alteration. 

Mark records that a leader of the synagogue fell at Jesus's feet and “exhorted” 
(mapaxaAst) him to come and save the life of his daughter (Mark 5:23). In Vat- 
icanus, the verb is not in the present tense (napaxcAet), but in the imperfect 
(mapexdAet). Such an alteration could have been made for many reasons. First, 
itis possible that the scribe wished to depart from, or accidently departed from, 
Mark’s typical use of the historical present tense.7!° Second, the form of the 
verse in Luke 8:41, where the action is in the imperfect, could have influenced 
the use of the imperfect tense in Mark 5:23. 


207  Hoskier Codex B, 1106, discusses the notation of this reading in various editions. A. Collins, 
Mark, 214 n. a, explains the longer reading by harmonization. 

208 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 69. 

209 A. Collins, Mark, 225 n. i, regards the longer reading as an addition reflecting the presence 
of "sister" in v. 35. 

210 Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 85, lists this as a reading intended to improve the Greek. 
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Hoskier suspects the presence of a harmonizing variant in Mark 6:20. In this 
verse, the question is whether ¿noiet or ndpet is the better reading.?!! Hoskier 
suggests that the word Yjrópet in Mark 6:20 is a harmonization to Luke 9:7, 
where the synonym 8t9xópst is used. If Yjrxópet is the better reading, the state- 
ment would be rendered: “And hearing him [John], he [Herod] was greatly 
perplexed.” In the case of the alternative reading, with émoie1, the sense of the 
passage would be rendered: “And he heard him often" or “having heard him, 
he did so often" (dxoócoc adtod moMd noiet). This reading is supported in the 
majority of manuscripts. According to Collins, the former reading, “he was 
greatly perplexed,” is an “intrinsically appropriate and interesting reading.” Fur- 
thermore, it ^may have been changed to the less interesting reading attested by 
the majority of Mss in order to heighten the tendency, already present in Mark, 
to exonerate Herod of responsibility for the death of John."7'? Additionally, the 
reading has compelling manuscript support. Harmonization has not played a 
role in this passage. 

Tarelli asserts that there is a harmonizing variant in the text of Mark 6:22.?13 
In this case, the majority of manuscripts report that Herodias's daughter was 
“pleasing” (&pes&onç) to Herod and his guests. Several better manuscripts have 
the finite verb (jpecev) instead of the participle. Most commentators and crit- 
ical editions accept the second reading, though not quite as well attested, 
because it makes better sense within the context of the passage. Pleasing Herod 
is the result of the event, not simply another action in the sequence of “enter- 
ing" (eiceA8oboys) and "dancing" (deynoupevys). According to Collins, the par- 
ticipial variant was an attempt to improve the style of the passage while over- 
looking the importance of the moment.” Since the finite verb is the better 
reading, harmonization has not been a factor in Vaticanus. 

Jesus prepares to feed a crowd of five thousand men and commands the peo- 
ple “to sit" (&vaxàîvar) in the grass (Mark 6:39). In the same context, Matthew 
uses a passive infinitive (dvaxAi8yjvar). This reading became quite popular in 
manuscripts of Mark and is the reading found initially in Vaticanus. The paral- 
lel likely influenced the scribe.?!5 A subsequent corrector deleted the offending 
letters (8%) by putting dots above them and an even later corrector has either 
rubbed the letters out or chosen not to re-trace them in fresh ink. 


211 MHoskier Codex B, 1106. For a different argument, see O'Neill, “Rules,” 225. O'Neill argues 
that norw has the Septuagintal connotation “to sacrifice" and suggests that in trying to 
make the passage more sensible, the scribe has followed a secondary reading. 

212 A. Collins, Mark, 294—295 n. k. See also, Metzger, Textual Commentary, 76-77. 

213  Tarelli, “Some Linguistic Aspects,” 254. 

214 A. Collins, Mark, 294-295 n. m. 

215 SoA. Collins, Mark, 317 n. h. 
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In Mark 6:41, there is a question as to whether the better reading is pa@y- 
tats or pantais wdtod. The former is well attested in Alexandrian manuscripts, 
but the longer reading is found in many witnesses from diverse text types. The 
omission and addition of the pronoun is a frequent variant throughout the 
manuscripts of the Gospels and good arguments can be made to support both 
readings. In this case, it is possible the reading with the pronoun is older and 
that scribes omitted it in conformity to Matthew 14:19 or Luke 9:16.716 Alterna- 
tively, the pronoun could have been added in a scribal attempt to conform to 
Markan style. One cannot be confident in this case. 

Hoskier argues that the variant pdvtacpyé etvot in Mark 6:49 is the authentic 
Markan reading and that the reading 611 p&vvo uc eotw, found in several qual- 
ity manuscripts (X B), is a harmonization to Matthew 14:26.?!7 Nearly all com- 
mentators and critical editions, however, support the latter reading in Mark 
so that there is no harmonizing activity. The infinitival construction may have 
been an attempt to improve the style of the passage in a manner similar to cases 
like Mark 8:27—29. 

In response to the Pharisees' devotion to tradition and ritual cleansing, Jesus 
quotes a passage from Isaiah that begins, "This people honors me with lips 
(odtog 6 Àotóç tots ye(Àeo(v pe Tiu)” (Mark 7:6). The first three words of the sen- 
tence appear in a different order in Matthew 15:8: 6 Adds oôtoç. The arrangement 
in Matthew corresponds to the wording of Isaiah 29:13 in the Septuagint. The 
scribe of Vaticanus has transposed the words, perhaps influenced by the paral- 
lel in Matthew or the wording of the original source of the quotation, Isaiah.218 

Mark records that after his interaction with the Pharisees over their tradi- 
tions, Jesus departed to "the region of Tyre" (Mark 7:24). In the same context, 
Matthew says that Jesus departed to the “district of Tyre and Sidon" (xà peony 
Tópou xai Xi8Gvoc). In fact, the majority of manuscripts of Mark, including 
Codex Vaticanus, include xoi Xi86vog in their texts. These words are not found 
in Bezae, Washingtonianus, L, and ©. Metzger suggests that if Sidon were in 
the earliest text, there would have been no compelling reason to omit it. Fur- 
thermore, the shorter reading is found in early representatives of many text 
types. Therefore, the longer reading has entered the text under the influence of 
Matthew 15:21.?19 


216 A. Collins, Mark, 317 n. i, writes, "The latter [shorter] reading may be due to the influence 
of the parallel passages in Matt 14:19 and Luke 9:16.” 

217  Hoskier, Codex B, 1106. 

218 So A. Collins, Mark, 340 n. i. 

219 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 82. See also A. Collins, Mark, 364 n. a. 
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During his encounter with the Syrophoenician woman, Jesus initially rejects 
the woman’s request for Jesus to heal her daughter. He uses the analogy of giv- 
ing children’s food to dogs. She responds, “Lord, even the dogs under the table 
eat from the crumbs of the children” (Mark 7:28). In Matthew 15:27, she begins, 
“Yes, Lord” (vat xúpıe). This reading became popular in manuscripts of Mark 
and is found in Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, and the Byzantine majority. The term does 
not appear in some important Western (D), Pre-Caesarean (W P45), and "Cae- 
sarean" (9) texts. Metzger supports the shorter reading in Mark and asserts that 
there is no compelling reason for a scribe to omit vat if it appeared in their 
exemplar. Furthermore, its presence in many manuscripts can be explained as 
a harmonization to Matthew 15:27.220 

In Mark 82, the pronoun avtod has been added to the phrase vob pabytas 
in Codex Vaticanus. In this case, most commentators and editors prefer the 
shorter reading with Sinaiticus, Bezae, and L. Arguments for and against the 
addition and omission of the pronoun in this frequent phrase have been enu- 
merated elsewhere and apply here.??! The longer reading may represent the 
influence of Matthew 15:32. 

After feeding about five thousand men, Jesus asks his disciples, "Do you 
not yet understand (oUm ovviete)?” (Mark 8:21). The scribe of Vaticanus has 
adopted the Matthean form of this question: “How do you not understand (zç 
ov voette)?” (Matt 16:11). This is a sub-singular reading in manuscripts of Mark, 
but some scribes have altered their text of Mark in favor of Matthew in slightly 
different ways. From each of these variants, it can be seen that the Matthean 
form of this passage was influential in the transmission of the text in Mark.22? 

Jesus tells his disciples, “If someone wishes to follow (d&xoAov8etv) after me, 
let him deny himself” (Mark 8:34). In Matthew 16:24, Jesus speaks of someone 
who wishes “to come" (éA8eiv) after him. The scribe of Vaticanus has replaced 
Mark’s dxoAovOsty with £A8etv. This became a popular reading in manuscripts of 
Mark, but the diverse testimony of P^5, C*, Bezae, and Washingtonianus is com- 
pelling evidence that ccoAov6ctv is the earlier reading. Scribes who opted for the 
simple verb were very likely influenced by the parallel passage in Matthew. 

After the transfiguration, in Mark 9:8, the disciples look up and see no one 
“but Jesus only with them" (dd tov 'Iycoóv uóvov eð’ &xvt&v). Matthew's con- 


220 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 82; and A. Collins, Mark, 364 n. d. 

221 A. Collins, Mark, 377 n. a, adds that Hellenistic Greek used more pronouns than Classical 
Greek so that "stylistically conscious scribes were inclined to remove unnecessary pro- 
nouns.” 

222 See Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 86. Hoskier, Codex B, 1106, mentions this passage but 
does not regard the variant as a harmonization. 
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struction of this sentence shows better style. In Matthew 17:8, the disciples see 
no one “except Jesus himself, alone" (si u? aùtòv Tyco0v uóvov). Many scribes 
copying Mark have substituted Matthew’s ci py for 240.223 The scribe of Vat- 
icanus has made this substitution and has also transposed the word order 
so that the prepositional phrase (j29’ £xvxàv) comes at the beginning of the 
phrase as in Matthew. 

Hoskier finds a harmonizing variant in Mark 9:38. According to Mark, one of 
Jesus's disciples saw a strange exorcist casting out demons. The disciple reports 
to Jesus, "We hindered him because he was not following us" (xoi éxwAvopev 
adtov Ott oOx yxoAov8et Y uiv). In a popular variant, the disciple reports, “We saw 
someone casting out demons in your name who does not follow with us and we 
hindered him because he does not follow us" (öç obx dxoAovdet ued’ Y) uiv xai &xco- 
Avoupev adtov Ott oDx dxodovGet vj uiv). The variant introduces a repetition of the 
fact that the exorcist does not follow Jesus or Jesus’s disciples. Hoskier suspects 
that this redundant reading is original and that it has been simplified by scribes 
in harmonization to Luke 9:49. After all, he remarks, “Why should nearly all the 
rest of the Greeks be so pleonastic if not genuine."77^ Most commentators and 
editors, however, prefer the shorter reading. Metzger favors the shorter reading 
because of better textual attestation, but the fact that Bezae and Washingto- 
nianus support the longer reading along with the Byzantine majority certainly 
balances the scales.225 I suspect Hoskier is correct in his assessment. It is eas- 
ier to explain the shorter reading as an intentional improvement by a closely 
related group of manuscripts than the longer reading as a redundancy intro- 
duced in a variety of text types. 

Lagrange argues that the presence of eic ¿ué in Mark 9:42 is the result of 
harmonization to Matthew 18:6. Metzger acknowledges the possibility of har- 
monization, but balances this consideration with the substantial weight of the 
textual evidence in support of the reading in Mark.226 Indeed, the textual evi- 
dence is strong enough to support the presence of eic ¿pé in the verse so that 
harmonization is not a factor. 


223 A. Collins, Mark, 414 n. b, explains that à9A& could mean "except," but that this usage was 
not common. “Its oddity may have given rise to the variant with el wy.” 

224  Hoskier Codex B, 1:104. See also J.K. Elliott, “An Eclectic Textual Commentary on the Greek 
Text of Mark's Gospel," in The Language and Style of the Gospel of Mark: An Edition of C. H. 
Turner's 'Notes on Markan Usage' Together with Other Comparable Studies, ed. J.K. Elliott, 
NovTSup 71 (Leiden: Brill, 1993), 189—201, 199. 

225 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 86. See A. Collins, Mark, 442 n. d, for a discussion of the 
readings. 


226 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 86. See also A. Collins, Mark, 442—443 and n. f. 
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Hoskier finds another harmonizing variant in Mark 1o:6.227 In Mark, Jesus 
quotes from Genesis, “Male and female he made them" (&poev xai 0fjXv &rotvjoev 
aùtoúç). A very popular variant adds "God" (60&6c) as the subject of the sentence 
and another adds ó 0£6c and omits "them" (adtovc): "Male and female God made 
them" and “God made male and female." Diverse textual evidence supports the 
reading with 6 0£óc, and the omission of these words could be explained by 
harmonization to Matthew 19:4. Alternatively, one can easily imagine scribes 
adding the subject of the verb for clarification, especially to prevent the impli- 
cation that the previously mentioned individual, Moses, is the subject of this 
clause.228 Most commentators and editors prefer the shorter reading, without 
the pronoun, so that there is no harmonization here. 

When some parents bring their children to Jesus, the disciples intervene and 
“rebuke them" (Mark 10:13). Hoskier contests that this reading is actually a har- 
monization to the parallels in Matthew 19:13 and Luke 18:15. He asserts that the 
oldest reading, supported by the majority of manuscripts and the best repre- 
sentatives of the Western (D), Pre-Caesarean (W), and “Caesarean” (O) types, 
read: “They were rebuking those bringing (the children)" (émetiiwv totç mpoa- 
gépovat).229 Few commentators or editors affirm Hoskier's assertion. Metzger 
suggests that the reading arose because scribes were not content with aùtoîç 
since the pronoun is ambiguous as to whether the disciples were rebuking chil- 
dren or parents.230 

Jesus tells the rich young man seeking eternal life to follow the command- 
ments (Mark 10:19). Among the commandments he lists, Jesus includes, “do not 
defraud” (u? dmoctepyoys). This particular command is not found in Matthew 
19:18 or Luke18:20, probably because it is not found in the Ten Commandments. 
Many scribes have omitted the phrase from their texts of Mark, either because 
it is not one of the Ten Commandments or in harmonization to the other Syn- 
optics.231 A corrector has restored the Markan reading. 

Jesus tells his disciples, the “last will be first” (Mark 10:31). There are two 
possible readings of this phrase: ot oyato: and éoyatot. The textual evidence 
supports écyatot, and Metzger admits that the evidence for oi écyatot is “not 


227  Hoskier, Codex B, 1104. 

228 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 88; and A. Collins, Mark, 457 n. c. 

229  Hoskier, Codex B, 1106—107, goes on at length criticizing editors who have chosen the 
"harmony," which, he claims, is done “in very bad taste.” He concludes, “I merely make sug- 
gestions elsewhere, but I make free to demand of the next revisers that totç mpocpepovew 
be restored to Mark x. 13.” 

230 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 89. See also A. Collins, Mark, 471 n. a. 

231 So Hoskier, Codex B, 1104-105; and A. Collins, Mark, 473-474 and n. c. See also Metzger, 
Textual Commentary, 89. 
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impressive.”232 Even so, nearly all editions of the Greek New Testament and 
most commentators accept the articular reading, preferring to explain the 
alternative as a scribal harmonization to Matthew 19:30, where the article does 
not appear. This assessment fails to bring into consideration the almost iden- 
tical parallel in Matthew 2026: "Thus the last will be first and the first last” 
(obtws Ecovtat ol EcyaATOL npÂTo xal ol MOBToL Eoyatot). In this near-parallel, both 
categories, the last and the first, are accompanied by the definite article ot. Fur- 
thermore, in the Markan context, the categories are not the first and the last, but 
rather many first and, implied by ellipsis, many last. The article is unnecessary 
and disrupts the balance of the phrase as it appeared in earlier manuscripts 
of Mark. The articular reading is not the best one in Mark 10:31, a conclusion 
the textual evidence strongly supports and the context requires; furthermore, 
ot has been added by scribes in harmonization to Matthew 20:6.233 

In Mark 10:35, the evangelist describes James and John as "the sons of Zebe- 
dee" (ot vioi Zeßeðaiov). The scribe of Vaticanus has introduced the adjective 80o 
to modify ot viot. The origin of this reading in Mark 10:35 is probably the near- 
parallel in Matthew 20:21. In that context, the mother of James and John speaks 
to Jesus about “my two sons" (oi úo viol pov). 

The scribe of Vaticanus has omitted the first sentence of Mark 10:46: “And 
they come into Jericho" (xai £pyovrot eig Ieptyw). There are three plausible expla- 
nations for the omission. In terms of transcriptional probabilities, the scribe's 
eye may have leapt from the xaí of this sentence to the xaí at the beginning 
of the next sentence, omitting everything in-between. In Vaticanus, xai falls at 
the beginning of a line and the whole missing sentence could have fit in one 
line in the exemplar. The result would be two consecutive lines beginning with 
xai, making a scribal leap easy. Second, the sentence may have been omitted 
to remove the odd order of events: “And Jesus comes into Jericho. And when 
he was leaving Jericho ...”234 Since no events transpire in the city, it is odd to 
mention entering and departing the city together in the same breath. Finally, 
it is possible that the scribe was influenced by the absence of this sentence in 
Matthew 20:29. A later scribe has corrected the reading by adding the words in 
the margin. 

The shift between adt&v and tavtôv occurs often in the manuscripts and it is 
nearly impossible to account for the exchange.?5 In Mark 11:8, it is possible that 


232 Metzger, Textual Commentary, go. 

233 A similar reading is found in Luke 13:30 in P?5. 

234 A. Collins, Mark, 504 n. a, mentions this possibility. 

235  Voelz, "Greek of Codex Vaticanus," 213, finds a slight preference for the reflexive pronoun 
over the personal pronoun in the text of Mark. 
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the shift to the reflexive pronoun occurred under the influence of Matthew 21:8. 
If so, harmonization to context could account for the same exchange in Mark 
11:7. 

At the conclusion of his parable about wicked tenants, Jesus asks, “What, 
then (ti oĝv), will the master of the vineyard do?" (Mark 12:9). Matthew intro- 
duces the question with a narrative prompt and so lacks the conjunction ov: 
“When the master of the vineyard comes, what will he do to those farmers?" 
(Stav ov EASY 6 xüptoc TOD dureÀQvoç ti nomoz Tots Yewpyots exetvots). It is pos- 
sible that the omission of the conjunction from the text of Mark in Vaticanus 
was caused by the influence of the Matthean reading upon the scribe. 

In an attempt to test Jesus, the Sadducees tell him a story about a woman 
widowed seven times by seven brothers. “In the resurrection, when they res- 
urrect (étav àvastôcıv), of whom among them will she be the wife?" (Mark 
12:23). Many manuscripts from diverse traditions omit the clause ^when they 
resurrect” (Stav &vocoxácty). In fact, on the basis of the manuscript evidence 
alone, one might conclude that the longer reading is a secondary expansion. 
Additional considerations must be brought to bear. First, the longer, some- 
what repetitive reading is in keeping with Mark's predilection for redundancy 
and conforms to Markan style.236 Second, what scribe would feel the need to 
expand upon the phrase “in the resurrection" with the unnecessary gloss “when 
they resurrect”? It would seem, then, that étav &vastðoıv is the earlier read- 
ing and was omitted by many scribes to improve the text. Collins writes, "The 
shorter reading arose either under the influence of the parallels in Matt 22:28 
and Luke 20:33 or in an analogous attempt to eliminate the redundancy"??? 

There is considerable doubt as to the best reading in Mark 12:26. The noun 
sóc is certainly accompanied by the definite article in the first instance, but the 
manuscripts are divided as to the second and third instances. The majority of 
manuscripts, several of them early and of high quality, include articles with the 
second and third instance of 0:óc. These stand against the chief witnesses of the 
Alexandrian (B), Western (D), and Pre-Caesarean (W) text types. Both readings 
can be explained by harmonization. If the articular reading is earlier, then the 
articles may have been omitted in harmonization to Luke 20:37. If the articles 
are secondary, they may have been added in harmonization to Matthew 22:32. 
I tend to think the articular reading is earlier in Mark and that Matthew, on 
the basis of Markan priority, preserves the Markan reading. Luke has changed 
the case of the construction and, at the same time, omitted the second and 


236 A. Collins, Mark, 557 n. a. 
237 A. Collins, Mark, 557 n. a. See also Metzger, Textual Commentary, 93. 
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third articles. With specific reference to Vaticanus, it is also possible that stylis- 
tic preference accounts for the absence of the articles. In Mark 12:30, the scribe 
has omitted three definite articles in a consecutive list. 

The scribe of Vaticanus has omitted the conjunction 3é in Mark 13:15. It is 
possible that the scribe was influenced by the form of this verse in Matthew 
24:17.238 

When a woman anoints Jesus with expensive perfume, some of the disciples 
complain that the ointment could have been sold for "three hundred denarii" 
(Syvaptwv tpiaxociwy) and the money given to the poor (Mark 14:5). In John 12:5, 
the order of the words is reversed: tptaxociwv Syvapiwv. Harmonization to the 
Gospel ofJohn is infrequent in Vaticanus, but this variant may have entered the 
text of Mark under the influence of the Fourth Gospel. 

After Jesus predicts that Peter will deny him, Peter vehemently rejects the 
prediction. Mark reports in 14:31, “And likewise also all (of the disciples) began 
to say" (woattws dé xol mavtes £Aeyov). Some manuscripts, including Vaticanus, 
lack the conjunction 6, possibly because their scribes were influenced by the 
parallel passage in Matthew 26:35. 

In Mark 14:43, those who arrest Jesus are described as a crowd “from the chief 
priests" (napa t&v dpytepéov). The scribe of Vaticanus has replaced napé with 
the preposition àró. He may have been influenced by the text of Matthew 26:47. 

In the narrative of Peter's denial, after Peter denies Jesus for the first time 
in Mark 14:68, “a rooster crowed” (xoi dAéxtwp Epwvycev). Peter will deny Jesus 
twice more before the rooster crows for a second time in v. 72. Some important 
manuscripts omit the sentence, leading some editors to enclose the phrase in 
square brackets. If the words were not in a scribe's exemplar, a scribe may have 
been motivated to add the event in order to conform to the prediction of two 
rooster calls in v. 30. It is more likely, though, that the words belong in Mark and 
have been omitted to conform to the Matthean and Lukan narratives, in which 
the rooster crows only once.239 

Mark continues with the second denial. "And the girl, seeing him, began 
again to say (ýpķato náv Aéyetw) to those present, ‘This man is one of them 
(Mark14:69). Matthew and Luke record that it is a different individual who con- 
fronts Peter. According to Matthew 26:71, "Another saw him and says ..." (etev 
adtov AMAN xai Aeyet), and according to Luke 22:58, “Another, seeing him, said 
..." (EtEpog iswv adtov £qr)). Since the speaker has changed, these authors do 


1» 


238 A. Collins, Mark, 592 n. g, prefers the shorter reading, in which case harmonization is not 
a factor. 

239 So Hoskier, Codex B, 1:105. See A. Collins, Mark, 697 n. h, for a survey of variants in this 
verse. 
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not need to resume the previous character's speech with the words “she began 
again to say” (HpEato méAw A€yetv). The scribe of Vaticanus has replaced these 
words with eizev, possibly under the influence of the parallels.24° 

According to Mark15:10, Pilate was aware that “the chief priests” (ol doytepsic) 
had handed Jesus over to him out of envy. In Matthew 27:18, the chief priests 
are not the subject of the sentence; the evangelist says only that “they handed” 
(mapeédwxav) Jesus over. The scribe of Vaticanus has omitted the reference to ot 
&pytepetc. Hoskier suggests that something like homoioteleuton might account 
for the reading if the scribe's eye jumped from dpytepeic at the end of v. 10 to 
&pytepetc only two short words later at the beginning of v. 1.2 The scribe, then, 
accidently copied the beginning of v. 11, skipping the final words of v. 10. A like- 
lier alternative is harmonization to the Matthean parallel. 

There is substantial doubt as to whether the word 0£Aece belongs in the text 
of Mark 15:2. The manuscript evidence is divided so that other considerations 
must tilt the balance. If the word is secondary, it may have been added to con- 
form to Mark 15:9. Alternatively, if the word belongs to Mark, it could have 
been omitted to more closely match Matthew 27:22. Ultimately, it seems best 
to accept 6£Aece on the basis of consistency with Markan style (cf. Mark 15:9) 
and to explain its omission by harmonization to Matthew 27:22 or an attempt 
to remove repetition.?*? 

Itis possible that the shift from the present tense ctavpotow in Mark 15:27 to 
the aorist ¿żotavpwoav occurred under the influence of John 19:18. In the Markan 
context, the two thieves are the objects of the verb; inJohn, Jesus himself is the 
object. One passage in the text of Mark in Vaticanus where the Gospel of John 
may have been the source of a variant has already been noted (Mark 14:5). It 
is also possible that the scribe replaced Mark's historical present tense with a 
past tense form for stylistic reasons.?4? 

Some of those “standing by" (napeotyxdtwv) heard Jesus cry out from the 
cross. In Matthew 27:47, the evangelist uses the simple verb éotyxdtwv.?* It is 
this form that appears in the text of Mark in Vaticanus. It seems likely that the 
Matthean parallel motivated the scribe's alteration. 


240 So Hoskier, Codex B, 1107. 

241 Hoskier, Codex B, 1105, acknowledges the possibility of harmonization, but favors homoio- 
teleuton. 

242 See also Hoskier, Codex B, 1105. A. Collins, Mark, 711 n. d, references this possibility. 

243 See Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 85. 

244  Voelz, “Greek of Codex Vaticanus," 212-213, has shown that, at least in Mark, the scribe 
prefers simple verbs to compound verbs, especially removing prefixes. This can also be 
seen in the text of Luke. 
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There are two possible readings attributable to parallel influence in Mark 
15:46. In the first case, Hoskier suspects that £0xev, the reading found in the 
best manuscripts of Mark, is a secondary harmonization to Matthew 27:60 or 
Luke 23:53. The earlier reading, he asserts, was xatéOyxev.245 The word xaté- 
Onxev is found primarily in Byzantine manuscripts while all of the best manu- 
scripts support @0yxev so that no harmonization has taken place here. 

In the second case, Mark's dative noun pwpeiw has been replaced with the 
synonym pvýpatı. This is the form found in Luke 23:53. The Lukan parallel has 
probably influenced the scribe. 


1.3 Codex Vaticanus—Luke 
1.3.1 Harmonizing Variants 


TABLE 5.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Luke) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 2:9 xoi epobyoyoav “póßov péyav` “opddpa cf. Matt L $246 
17:6, 27:54 
Luke 2:19 ý òè "Mapa návta cuvetypel cà "Mapia Cf. Markan P m 
phpata coro co 2^7 cuu Bd))oucoa ¿v tH and 
xapdia orücí]c Matthean 
usage 
Luke 4:17 xoi ereddOy aov) BiBAtov tod mpopy- — avoiEac cf. Rev 5 P 249 
tov 'Hoatov xoi "&vantúķaç tò BiBAtov 
edpev tov TÓNOV 
Luke 5:19 Sid TOV xepåpwy xoay AdTOV cov "RévtQV cf. Mark L S 
TH “Aidt elc TÒ uécov £urpocOev 2:12 
‘tod noot 
Luke 6:3 Ste emetvacey avtOS xal ol peT’ adtod — 9Óvrec Mark 2:25, L 250 
96vrec Matt 12:3 
Luke 6:7 Tapetnpodvto 8£ adTOV ol ypaypa- l'Oporreücet Mark 3:2 VL 251 
gç xai ol Papionio ci £v TH cofgdto 
"Ccoamevet 
Luke 6:15 ?xoi ToxwBov AAgatov xai Liywva tov Sxat Matt 10:3 U 252 
xotrobpevov CyAwtiyy 


245  Hoskier, Codex B, 1107. 


246 Whasa conflated reading: épobyoycav póßov uéyav opóðpa. 

247 B omits caca. 

248  N*BDRO 348 372 477 544 1071 12411424 1654 2643. Tischendorf and Merk prefer Mapia. 
249 ABLWE 33 440* 579 788 892 1195 1210€ 1241 2643. Merk and Souter prefer àvoíkaç. 

250 The reading in Luke 6:3 was discussed in Chapter Two with P^. 

251 The reading in Luke 6:7 was discussed in Chapter Two with P^. 

252 ABDSKMQUWXTAOATIY f! 2 28 124 157 565 579 892 1006 1071 1342 1424 1506 
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TABLE 5.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Luke) (cont.) 

Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Luke 6:23 iSod yàp 6 uto0óç DuUdv roÀ Oç Ev “TH “tots odpavots Matt 5:12 P 299 
ovpava” 

Luke 6:33 xoi T edv ayaorotfte tovs dyabomol- — "Yáp cf. Matt L Unc?54 
odvtac buds molo duty yåpıç £octv 5:46 

Luke 6:36 yiveade oixtipuoveç xo&oc xal ó nat Matt 5:48 P n 
TATHP dÂ oixtipuwv écctv 

Luke 6:38 Ô yàp uétpo uevpetce "aveigecpwerjoe- — "uevpreroexot Mark 4:24, L Unc, 
Tot Div Matt 7:2 Cor256 

Luke 719 ad el ó épyópevoc Ñ "Mov mpoc8oxG- — "Érepov Matt 1:3 L 250 
pev 

Luke 8:5a "8 u£v &recev napà THY óðòv xal xate- — "d Matt 13:4 L Unc258 
Tatyey 

Luke 8:5b xoi cà meTEWe TOÔ odpavod xorcéporyev "atA Matt 13:4 L 259 
Tadeo 

Luke 8:16 ovdels dé Abyvov &paç xaddrtEl adtov Tivaoteicmopevd- Markg:21 L Unc260 
oxevel Y Umoxdtw xAivys tieyow dA’ — uevot BAEwotv TO 
¿nì Avyvias tino "iva ol sionopevó- pac» 
pevor BAénwow TO Pas» 

Luke 8:43 xai yuvi o0ca £v piel aïuatoç amd Fiatpoig¢ npocava- Matt g:20 P Unc26! 
ETOV Õwõexa WTtç Tiatpots Moocavarw- Awoaca öAov tov 
cooo ddov Tov B[ov ` obx loxvcev àn’ tov 
ovdevoc GepamevOjvat 

Luke 8:54 avtos SE xpATHAAS TIS xetpoc acf rabt Mark 5:41 P S, Cor 


equvycev Aéywy ý mais ëyeipe 


253 
254 
255 


256 
257 


258 
259 
260 
261 


M. 1GNTP believes the reading lacking all four conjunctions is older; however, there are a 
substantial number of manuscripts from diverse families that witness the longer reading 
in all four cases. 

BR f? 2132169 346 372 399* 517” 543 579 788 826 827 828 954 983 10711338 1424 1675. 
The variant in Luke 6:33 was discussed in Chapter Three with P75. 

Manuscripts without xai include: P7*vid N BLWE V f11118 131 205 209 262 477 57910711187* 
1242* 1443 1582*. Tischendorf, Merk, and Souter prefer the shorter reading. Manuscripts 
with xat include: A DK MP UT A O ATI f” 228 33 69 157 565 700 892 1006 12411342 1424 
1506 1582* 2542 M. 

B* P 28 1093 2643. 

NBLRWXE V 716 28 33 60 124 157 174 209 213 267 577 579 827 892 903 954 983 10711083 
1200 1241 1242 1338 1342 1355 1424 1506 1654 1675 1685 1689 2542. 

BW 2643. 

The variant in Luke 8:5b was discussed in Chapter Three with P75. 

The variant reading in Luke 8:16 was discussed in Chapter Three with P75. 

For a full discussion of the variant in Luke 8:43, see the section on P75 in Chapter Three. 
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TABLE 5.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Luke) (cont.) 

Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Luke 9:3 undev alpete eic thv 686v Ente ġáßðov ave Mark 6:9, L 262 
ure nýpav ENTE Lotov unte &oybetov Matt 10:10 
hte Pdva 800 xitOvac Éyetv 

Luke 9:9 elev òè T Howdys 7} Mark636 P 263 

Luke 9:23 el tig ede Omiow pou EpyerOat devy- “dnapvycdrcdw Mark 8:34, L Cor264 
o&c0o Eavtov Matt 16:24 

Luke 9:28 éyéveto ÕÈ peta TodS Adyoug ToUTOUG — ?xaí Mark 9:2, P 209 
Qel Nuepat oxta Kal napaaßav Matt 172 
Tlétpov xoi Iwdvyy xoi ToxwBov 

Luke 9:59 enitperpov uot Samed Odvtt Me@tov™ "npQrov dme@ovtt Matt 8:21 P 200 
Ocapat tov naTÉpa pov 

Luke 1035 xoi où Kapapvaodu uh ews odea- "xatabyon Matt u:23 L Unc268 
vo0267 joo Éoc ro dou "xata- 
BiBacbyoy 

Luke 10:21 val ó mathe Sti oŬtwç “eyeveto eddo- — Feddoxia éyévero Matt 11:26 P 269 
xia éumpoabev cov 

Luke 11:14 xai Hv exBdMowv Sapdviov "xod adtd awai add fjv Matt 12:22 P 219 
Yiv^ xwpóv 

Luke 11:24 T Devel óroc tpéipo Eig Tov obDeóv pov TTOTE Matt 12:44 VL 20 
80v éEA00v 

Luke 11:25 xal £A86v edploxer T cecapeévov xal — "oxoAdtovra Matt 12:44 VL mE 
xexoounpévov (AbC) 

262 N B C* F L E 070 0202 0211 254 372 579 1241 1342. Souter prefers the shorter reading. 

263 BLNXEYW fl f” 133 69 118 124 157 579 700 892 1241 1346 1582. IGNTP and Souter prefer ó 
against manifold and diverse witnesses. 

264 See the full discussion of this reading in Chapter Three with reference to P75. In Codex 
Vaticanus, a corrector has deleted the first two letters of the word by adding dots super- 
linearly. 

265 The variant in Luke 9:28 was discussed in Chapter Three with P45. 

266 Manuscripts with adverb before verb include: N B (D) V 047 113 16 28 33 118 131 205 209 346 
543 544 579 788 826 827 828 892 954 983 1012 1071 1220 1242 1338 1342 1346 1424 1582 1604 
1675 2643 2757 2766. Tischendorf prefers np@tov &neAOovtt. 

267 B° has tod ovpavod. 

268 Fora discussion of the variant in Luke 10:15 see the section on P%5 in Chapter Three. 

269 The variant in Luke 10:21 was discussed with P75 in Chapter Three. 

270 The variant in Luke 11:14 was discussed in Chapter Three with P75. 

271 For the discussion of the variant in Luke 11:24 see the section on P?5 in Chapter Three. 

272 N@BCLRIEW f! f! 11316 22 33 69 118 124 131 205 209 346 399° 443 477 543 544 579 669 


788 826 892 903 983 1012 1195 1210 1243 1342 1346 1582 1604 2096 2542. 
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TABLE 5.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Luke) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Luke 11:42 caca dé eet Moron xcocetvat ur Be" àq uévott Matt 23:23 VL Crctr273 
"mapetvo 

Luke 12:8 Tác öç äv Tópoàoyhoy ëv poi Éunpo- — "óuoÀoyñost Matt 10:32 P 24 
olev tv dvOpwmwv 

Luke 12:22 Uy pepiuvâte TH ox) tl pynte òè = Hav Matt 6:25 L zd 
TH owpatı T ti evdbonobe 

Luke 12:39 Toto dé yivwoxete Sti ci Õe 6 oixo- “eyonyopnaev àv Matt 24:43 U 216 
Seordotys noig wpa 6 wAEnTYS ëpyetat xat ovx 
rod AV dpiixev ótopuy0ñvott tov obxov 
avtod 

Luke 13:32 (Sod ixpAMw Əottuóvto nat i&osiç drto- Thpépa cf. Synoptic L 2 
TEA ohpepov xai otüptov xoi TH xpi parlance 
T «eAetoüpot 

Luke 13:35 où uh (8vcé pe Ewe PfjEet Ste cinnte Oher Stes Matt 23:39 P Unc278 
cùAoynuévoç ó &pyópevoc ¿v òvópatı 
xupiov 

Luke 15:4 tig ğvəpwnoç ¿Ë budv Éytov éxatòv rAToAEoN Matt1812 P Unc, 
TpóBora xai dro écaç ¿Ë adtav Ev ob Cor 
xottoetrcet TÀ EVEVKOVTE £vvéat 

Luke 15:21 obxett eit di&toc x20 fjvot vióç cov T Troingóv pe wç Eva cf. Luke VL 280 

TV pobiwv cou 15:19 

Luke 17:24 Wonep Ya Y) dotpATY dotpåntovoa Fev TH NEPA Matt 24:27 L Unc281 
&x THC UTO TOV obpavoy elc THY DT’ avtod 
ovpavov Aduner obtws Zoo 6 vidg Tod 
avOowmov P£v TH NuEog adtods 

273 See the discussion of the variant in Luke 11:42 in Chapter Three with P45 (11:42b), where a 
very similar variant (&getvat) was discussed. 

274 AB D RST A 028 047 021 6 13 157 472 577 (579) 726 827 903 983 1009 1194 1200 1241 1319 
1342 1347 1424 1542 2372. 

275 B 070 02u f? 113 22 28 33 69 118 124 131 161 205 209° 343 346 349 543 577 716 788 826 827 
903 954 983 1005 1192 1210 1229 1365 1424 1443 1582 1630 1675 2372 2487 2757 2766. Souter 
prefers póv. 

276 NÜ«CABEG*PPHKLMNPQSUWXTAO AII Y Q 070 f! f? 228 33 124 157 180 
205 565 579 597 700 892 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 2542 M. Some 
of these manuscripts contain minor variants, but all have entered under the influence 
of Matthew's parallel. Against these stand: P75 &* D. Souter and IGNTP prefer the longer 
reading. 

277 B56 346* 3721203 1215 1346. 

278 See the discussion of a closely related variant in P” in Chapter Three. 

279 B*D. 

280 NBDUXS33180 213 348 349 443 482 577 700 983 998 1006 1195 1215 1216 1241 1630 1689 2643. 

281 See the discussion of the variant in Luke 17:24 in the section on P75 in Chapter Three. 
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TABLE 5.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Luke) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Luke 18:24 (Sav dé adtov ó 'Iyjgo0ç PneptAuTov PmeplAvmov yevoue- Mark1o:23, L 282 
yevópevov^ einev yov Matt 19:23 

Luke 18:30 öç obxt ph  &xoAdy ToMaTAaciova —— "Aáfn Mark10:30 L 289 
£y TH KAI TOVTW 

Luke 19:36 Topevoevon dé adbtod úneotpwvvvov —— "EauTaV Matt 21:8 P 284 
TH (pct “adtav ev cf 680 

Luke20:27a | mpoctA0ó6vrec Se tives TV LadSov- eyovtes Mark1218, L 285 
xatwv ol TdvtiAeyovtes dvdotacw py Matt 22:23 
civar 

Luke 20:27b  "émwpotwcav aùtóv Temmowtwv Marki238 L 286 

Luke 20:44 Aavid ov Sxbptov abtév? kadet Sadtov xÜptov Mark 12:37, P 287 

Matt 22:45 

Luke 21:6 eedoovtat nuepat £v atc oùx àpeOrjoe- — "e Mark13:2, L 288 
Tat À(0oç emt AlOw T Matt 24:2 

Luke 21:37 Tiv 8€ tac huépaç £v TO (epo 8186- 3818do xov £v TH cf. Luke P 207 
oxwy* leg 19:47 

Luke 22:9 Tod O£Aetc écotuitocouev T Tool paysi TO Matt26317 VL S-s290 

TATXA (AbC) 
Luke 22:18 Aéyw yàp duty Sti od p) mio Stl Matt 26:29 P an 


282 NBL f! 1131157 205 209 579 1241 1582* 2542. Tischendorf, Merk, and Souter prefer the 
shorter reading. 

283 BDM 2179 472 477 713 903 1009 10711195 1215 1223 1338 1443* 1654* 2096 2613. Merk prefers 
Ady. 

284 ABKNRUWOTLY f!16 7 124 158 174 265 280 349 472 485 489 660 713 1005 1009 1079 
1195 1200 1219 1220 1223 1242 1313 1319 1365 1582 1604 2372 2613. Merk prefers éavtav. 

285 NBCDLN 0 (VY) ozn fli 7 22 33 60 18131205 209 213 267 372 565° 579 660 (713) 827 892 
1005 1071 1192 1210 12411319 1365 1582 1604 1654 1685 2372 2542 2766. Souter prefers A¢yovtec. 

286 B fl3124157 579 1071. 

287 ABKLMQRUII 0211 27 33 71115* 158 213 265 443 472 489 983 1005 1009 1079 1194 1219 
1220 (1241) 1313 1355 1365 1392 1458 2372 2613 2766. Merk prefers abtov xüptov. 

288 NBL f? 413 61™8 69 124 346 543 788 826 828 892 983 1346 2542. Souter prefers Ode. 
Manuscripts that place #8¢ earlier or in a somewhat altered phrase include: D X f! 1 22 
33 118 131 205 209 213 579 660 1005 1192 1210 1241 1365 1582 2372. 

289 BKT (070) o139 1215 2643. 

290 B1365. 

291 The variant in Luke 22:18 was discussed in Chapter Three with P75. 
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TABLE 5.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Vaticanus (Luke) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke22:43- [a@pOy dé adt@ dyyeXoc ar’ odpa- "qr dé oix cfMarkan U gax 
44 vod evicxbwv adtov xat yevouevoc ev QYyyygÀoç an’ oùpa- and 
àywvig Exteveotepov npoonúyeto xal vod evicydwvadtov Matthean 
&yévexo ó ipo adtod woei Ppdufot xal yevópevoç ¿v parallels 
ottuarcoc xataBatvovtes iri thv yfjv^ aywvig exteveote- 
pov npoonvyeto 
xal &yévero ó l8poxc 
adtod cei 0póp ot 
alatog xataßai- 
vovteç ë mhv Yfjv^ 
Luke 22:61 xai drenvynady ó IHévpoc toô {phpa- {Onportoc} Matt 26:75, U 293 
toc} tod xuplov Mark 14:72 
Luke 23:34 — StapepiCopevor SE tH luto wdtod EBa- {xAfjpov} Matt 27:35, U 794 
Aov {xA pov} Mark 15:24 
Luke 24:46- oötwç yéypantar naðetv tov xpiotòv elc cf. Mark 1:4, L Unc?95 
47 xai &vata tivo &x vexpóv TH Totty Matt 26:28, 
HEA xai xx jpux8fjvot emt TH òvópatı Luke 3:3, 
adtod puex&votaty xad &pecty AuApTLdv Acts 5:31 
gig návta xà Evy 
1.3.2 Comment 


When angels of the Lord appeared to shepherds to announce the birth of Jesus 
in Luke 2:9, the evangelist records that the shepherds “feared a great fear” or 
"feared greatly" (&pofvj6yoev póßov peyav). Luke's use of figura etymologica is 
good Greek style, but is nevertheless abandoned by the scribe of Vaticanus, who 
writes, "They feared exceedingly” (epoBySyoav opóðpa). The word aqó8po is not 
a particularly "Lukan" word, occurring only once in Luke (18:23) and once in 
Acts (6:7). It is, however, a distinctively Matthean term, occurring seven times 
in that Gospel. In two of these instances (17:6, 27:54), the adverb is found in the 
phrase “they feared exceedingly" (&pofj6yoov cpddpa). It seems probable that 
the scribe was influenced by the Matthean construction, not to mention the 
Matthean preference for apddpa. 


292 Fora complete discussion of the variant in Luke 22:43—44, see the section on P9? in Chap- 
ter Two. 

293  Hoskier suspects a harmonization in Luke 22:61. This reading was already discussed in 
Chapter Two with P9, where it was shown that harmonization is not a factor. 

294 The reading in Luke 23:34 was discussed with P75 in Chapter Three. 

295 Fora complete discussion of the variant in Luke 24:46-47, see the section on P75 in Chap- 


ter Three. 
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The name of Jesus's mother regularly appears in different forms: Mapıdy 
and Mapia. Luke prefers the former, while Mark and Matthew favor the lat- 
ter. The scribe of Vaticanus has substituted Matthew's and Mark's Mapia for 
Luke's Moptág in Luke 2:19. While there is not an exact parallel to this verse in 
the Synoptics, it is possible that the scribe was influenced by the preference for 
Mapta in the First and Second Gospels and that, although he has copied the 
name correctly nine times, his recent transcription of Matthew and Mark has 
had residual effects on his copy of Luke. The very fact that he has copied Luke 
faithfully in these other instances suggests an external motivator for the variant 
in this case. 

Jesus returns to his hometown and teaches in the synagogue. An atten- 
dant hands him the scroll of Isaiah and, “unrolling the scroll" (&vorróEoc tò 
BiBAtov), Jesus reads (Luke 4:17). The verb dvanticcw is a New Testament hapax 
legomenon. Elsewhere in the New Testament, especially in the book of Revela- 
tion, the verb used with B(BÀoç is dvotyw, “to open.” In Codex Vaticanus, this is 
the verb that is found in Luke 4:17 in the place of dvanticow. The word might 
have been substituted in harmonization to several verses in Revelation, espe- 
cially in chapter five, where the seven seals on the scroll are “opened.” Alter- 
natively, Metzger posits that scribes accustomed to the codex book-form may 
have supplied the verb commonly paired with the BigAoc-codex, rather than 
the verb used with the gígAoc-scroll in Luke 4.296 

In Luke 5:19 itis recorded that some men carried a paralytic and lowered him 
through the roof “before Jesus" (£yunpoc0sv tod 'Inco6). Only the scribe of Vati- 
canus has changed this sentence so that the man is lowered “before everyone" 
(Eyrpoc0sgv mévtwv). An explanation for the alteration is close at hand. In Mark 
232, at the conclusion of the parallel pericope, Mark narrates that the healed 
paralytic got up, took his mat, and went out “before everyone" (£yrpoc6ev náv- 
twy). This sentence from the Second Gospel has influenced the scribe in his 
copy of Luke.297 

In Luke 6:15, the scribe has omitted the xai before the first name in the fifth 
pair of disciples, IdxwBov AAgaiov. The reading corresponds to Matthew 5:12, 
though it is not very likely that the scribe was strongly influenced by that pas- 
sage since he has not omitted the xai before the third or fourth sets of names. 

In the Lukan beatitudes (6:23), Jesus blesses those who are reviled and 
promises that their reward will be great “in heaven" (tô oopovà). Where Luke 
uses a singular construction, Matthew speaks of “the heavens" (tots odpavotc). 


296 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 114. 
297 So Hoskier, Codex B, 1:267. 
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The scribe of Vaticanus has also used a plural construction. It is possible that 
the version of the saying in Matthew 5:12 influenced the use of the plural read- 
ing in Luke 6:23. 

At the end of the sermon on the plain in Luke 6:36, Jesus tells his followers to 
be merciful “just as also" (xoc xat) your Father is merciful. This passage is the 
counterpart to Matthew’s statement: be perfect “as” (oc) your Heavenly Father 
is perfect. A large number of manuscripts, including Vaticanus, lack Luke’s con- 
junction xai, which brings the structure of the statement closer to Matthew. 
In fact, there is some doubt as to whether the reading with the conjunction 
is older, but if the conjunction were absent there would be no compelling 
reason to add it. Alternatively, if the reading with the conjunction is older, a 
scribe might omit it as superfluous or, possibly, in harmonization to Matthew 
5:48.298 

In Luke 6:38, Jesus says, “For by the measure you measure it will be measured 
in turn (dvtiyetpySycetat) to you.” Mark and Matthew use the simple form of 
this verb, eton§yjoeto. Codex Vaticanus and a few other manuscripts have the 
simple form in Luke, probably because that form of the aphorism was known 
from Mark 4:24 or Matthew 7:2. Additionally, in Codex Vaticanus the scribe has 
now copied this saying twice in a single manuscript, making harmonization to 
the earlier Gospels even more likely. The reading has been corrected by adding 
the missing letters (avtt) above the line. 

John's disciples come and ask Jesus if he is the one to come, or if they should 
expect "another (dov)” (Luke 7:19). In the same context in Matthew 11:3, the 
evangelist uses the adjective étepov. Many scribes have substituted the Lukan 
reading for Matthew's. 

The variant reading in Luke 8:5a is closely related to the reading in Luke 8:5b, 
which was discussed in Chapter Three with reference to P*5. The partial harmo- 
nization in that papyrus manuscript is a complete harmonization in Vaticanus. 
Luke speaks of "some" seed that fell along the path; birds came and ate "it" (8 ... 
abt). Luke's singular construction has been replaced with the plural construc- 
tion (Q ... abt) of Matthew 13:4. 

It is possible that the variant in Luke 8:54 is a hidden harmonization.?99 
According to Luke 8:54, "Jesus, grasping her [a dead girl's] hand, called out say- 
ing, ‘Child, get up’” (aùtòç 8& xpathoaç THs xetpóc AdTHS ipwvnoev A&yov Y) Tatts 
éyetpe). The first scribe of Vaticanus has written «ttf instead of adtij¢. While 


298 See further Hedley, "Egyptian Texts,” 188, who describes this reading, as quoted by Clement, 
as an assimilation. 
299 Martini, Il problema, 169, lists this reading among other “overt errors" (errori palesi). 
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this appears to be a mistake, and a later corrector has caught it and added the 
missing sigma above the line, the resulting sentence could be rendered: “Jesus, 
taking the hand (of the girl), called out to her (abt Epwvncev), saying ...” Such 
a rendering is similar to the account in Mark 5:41, where Jesus, grasping “the 
hand of the child, says to her ..." (tig xetpóc ToD Tatdiov A&yet er). 

When Jesus commissions his disciples to cast out demons and to heal in 
Luke 9:3, he gives them strict regulations regarding preparations for the jour- 
ney, including that they should take along no staff, bag, bread, silver, “nor have 
two tunics apiece” (ujte ava 800 xitavac £yetv). In Mark 6:9, Jesus commands 
his disciples indirectly that they “might not wear two tunics” (xoi uh evdbor- 
ce 800 xttàvoc) and in Matthew 10:9-10 he tells them directly not to acquire 
two tunics for the journey (u?) xthonobe ... S00 yitHvac). In most manuscripts 
of Luke, the preposition dvd gives the statement a distributive sense; that is to 
say, Jesus bans them from taking two tunics each. In some manuscripts, how- 
ever, the preposition is omitted, though the distributive sense is still implied. 
In these cases the scribes seem to have been influenced by the parallel passage 
in Mark or Matthew. 

In the Synoptics, Herod's name sometimes appears anarthrously and some- 
times with the definite article. When it appears in the nominative without a 
title, Mark is the only evangelist to consistently use the article (ó ‘Hpwéys). 
Matthew is less consistent, but tends to prefer the anarthrous name. Luke is 
also inconsistent, but tends to favor the articular construction. The manuscript 
evidence is sufficient to say that the anarthrous reading is probably earlier in 
Luke 9:9. The article was added by scribes who either wished to conform to the 
Lukan tendency or to the direct parallel in Matthew. 

A prospective disciple says to Jesus in Luke 9:59, "Permit me, going, first to 
bury my father" (énttpeov pot &reA8ó6vxt npoðtov Odnpot tov natépa pov). Mat- 
thew's version of this statement is slightly different: "Permit me first to go and 
to bury my father" (¿nitpepóv pot medtov ameNGetv xal Qapar Tov maTEPa Lov). The 
scribe of Vaticanus has not conformed his passage to Matthew 8:21 completely 
because he has not adopted Matthew’s infinitive verb, but he has adopted the 
Matthean word order with adverb before verb. The scribe, remembering the 
passage from copying it previously, had already transcribed the first three words 
of the would-be-disciple's request before returning to Luke's wording. 

In Luke 11:25, Jesus explains that when a demon has gone out of a person it 
will sometimes return to the same individual and find it like a house “swept and 
arranged" (cecapwpevov xai xexoopuypevov). Matthew adds in his Gospel that the 
house will be found “empty” (cyoA&tovra). This characteristic has been added 
to Luke 1:25 by many scribes under the influence of Matthew. Metzger asserts 
that "copyists could not resist" introducing the material from Matthew 12:44. 
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Martini agrees, saying, “The suspicion of interpolation here is very strong."?00 
He singles out Westcott and Hort for including the words in their text, even if 
in square brackets. 

Jesus promises his followers, “Everyone who confesses (6uoAoyyjoy) in me 
before men, the Son of Man will also confess (óuoÀoyñost) in him before the 
angels of God” (Luke 12:8). In Matthew 10:32, the verb in the first clause is 
in the future indicative tense (6uoAcyyaet), which matches the form of the 
verb in the second clause. In Vaticanus, the scribe has substituted Matthew’s 
óuoÀoyñost for Luke's ouoAcyynoy. While this could be an orthographic variant 
of Luke’s own reading, it is more likely that the scribe intended to conform 
the passage to the context of Luke’s second clause or to the Matthean paral- 
lel. 

In Luke 12:22, Jesus says to his disciples, “Do not worry about the soul (<ñ 
puy), what you will eat, not about the body (xà cwpatt), what you will wear.” 
In Matthew 6:25, Jesus tells the disciples not to worry about “your soul” (tH 
puy duâ) or “your body" (xà cwpatt dav). Many scribes copying Luke have 
adopted both of Matthew's pronouns; others have adopted only one pronoun 
in one phrase or the other. In Vaticanus, the scribe has written tà owpatı budv 
under the influence of Matthew 6:25.30! 

Jesus teaches about watchfulness and uses an analogy about slaves, masters, 
and thieves. In Luke 12:39, Jesus claims that if a house owner had known at 
which hour a thief would come, *he would not have permitted him to break 
into his house" (o0x dv àpfjev StopuyxOfvat tov olxov avtod). This, at least, is the 
text as presented in many modern editions of the Greek New Testament. In 
fact, a longer reading is much better attested. In this alternative reading, Jesus 
says that if a house owner had known at which hour the thief would come, 
“he would have watched and would not have permitted him to break into his 
house" (éypynydpycev &v xal odx apyxev 8topuxOfjvot tov obxov adtob). This reading 
corresponds to the parallel in Matthew 24:43. If the shorter reading is older, the 
variant could have arisen through harmonization.??? Since the longer reading 


300 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 134. Martini, Il problema, 131: "Il sospetto di interpolazione 
qui è assai forte.” See also Hoskier, Codex B, 1:267—268; and Fee, “P75, P66, and Origen,” 
271. 

301 See Hoskier, Codex B, 1:268; and Martini, Il problema, 131. Martini does entertain the pos- 
sibility that the exemplar had both pronouns and that the scribe has omitted the second 
one accidentally. This may be more likely than partial harmonization. He concludes that 
one cannot be certain why the reading has appeared. 

302 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 136, believes the longer reading is a scribal assimilation. He 
argues that there is no compelling argument to explain why a few scribes would delete 
the reading if the longer reading were older. He makes a fair point, yet the situation is 
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has the better claim on the basis of textual evidence alone, however, there is 
no harmonization in this verse. The shorter reading has occurred in very few 
manuscripts out of scribal negligence. 

Only in Luke 13:32 does Jesus call Herod a fox and tell messengers to report 
to Herod his words: “I will cast out demons and perform healings today and 
tomorrow and on the third (tf tpity) I (will) have completed (it)” A handful 
of manuscripts have added the noun “day,” with the resultant phrase “on the 
third day” (th tetty nuépa). This is a common construction in the Synoptics in 
passages where Jesus predicts his death and resurrection (e.g. Matt 16:21, 17:23, 
20:19; Luke 9:22, 24:7, 24:46). The scribe was likely influenced by the Synoptic 
idiom as he copied a similar phrase and one with shared undertones. 

In the parable of the lost sheep in Luke 15:4, Jesus describes a man “who 
loses” (&xoAécoc) one sheep and leaves the ninety-nine others to go and search 
for it. In Vaticanus, the participle &roA£co has been replaced by the subjunctive 
verb dnoAéoy. A corrector has restored the Lukan reading. Lagrange supposes 
the substitution occurred under the influence of the subjunctive construction 
of the parallel passage in Matthew 1832.90? In that context, it is said that a sheep 
“wanders” (rÀovv6jj). Martini considers harmonization unlikely, and is proba- 
bly correct since the contexts of the passages are so different.904 

In Luke 15:21, the prodigal son says to his father, “I am no longer worthy to 
be called your son.” In several manuscripts, the son goes on to say, “Make me 
as one of your hired workers" (notnodv pe wç Eva x&v poðiwv cov). This addi- 
tion is made in harmonization to v. 19, where the son plans what he will say 
to his father. In his planned speech, both statements are included. The read- 
ing has been added by scribes to correspond more closely to the son’s intended 
petition.305 This variant could be considered a harmonization to context and 
reflects the scribe's desire for internal consistency, a feature noted in his text of 
Matthew. 

In Luke 18:24, Jesus sees that the rich man “becomes grieved” (epthumov yevó- 
pevov) when he is unable to part with his belongings. This phrase is absent from 
many manuscripts of Luke, including Codex Vaticanus. It is possible that the 
words are secondary, being a scribal expansion reflecting the grief of the young 
man in v. 23. Yet, the notion is Lukan and the repetition is typical of Lukan 


really only a matter of two manuscript traditions, P75-B and D, and one must allow for 
such idiosyncrasies. 

303 Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 86. 

304 Martini, Il problema, 128. 

305 So Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 101; and Martini, Il problema, 129. See also Metzger, Textual 
Commentary, 139. 
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style.306 It is more likely that the words belong in the text and that they have 
been removed in harmonization to Mark 10:23 and Matthew 19:23 or to reduce 
redundancy. 

Jesus promises his followers in Luke 18:30 that there is no one who has left 
family and home for the sake of the kingdom of God who will not “receive back" 
(&mtoAcBy) much more in this and the coming age. In Mark 10:30, the evange- 
list has used a simple verb (Ax). The scribe of Vaticanus has replaced Luke's 
compound verb with Mark's simple verb.307 

The substitution of &xvxàv for oóvàv and the reverse occurs regularly in the 
manuscripts so that it is difficult to assert with confidence that an external 
influence has contributed to the exchange in any particular case. Nevertheless, 
in Luke 19:36, it is possible that the scribe was influenced by Matthew 21:8. 

Luke describes the Sadducees as those who “say opposingly" or “say in oppo- 
sition" (&vcAéyovcec) that there is no resurrection. Where in Luke 20:27a there 
is a compound verb, in Mark 12:18 and Matthew 22:23 the simple verb Aéyov- 
cec is used. This construction has been adopted in many manuscripts of Luke. 
Later in the same verse, Luke uses an aorist verb when he says that the Sad- 
ducees "asked" (€mypwtycav) Jesus about the resurrection. In the same context, 
Mark uses the imperfect énypwtwyv. The scribe of Vaticanus has adopted Mark's 
imperfect verb. That both variants in this verse can be explained with reference 
to a parallel passage supports the suspicion that harmonization is the correct 
explanation for the readings. 

In Luke 20:44, Jesus asks his opponents, *How can they say the messiah 
is David's son?” After quoting Psalm noa, Jesus says, “David, therefore, calls 
him Lord (xúpıov avtov); and how is (he) his son?" The scribe of Vaticanus 
has reversed the order of the words xptov aùtóv, possibly in harmonization to 
Matthew 22:45. 

Later, Jesus tells his disciples that days will come when not one stone of the 
temple will be left upon another (Luke 21:6). Both Mark and Matthew have the 
adverb ðe in their version of this sentence: “A stone will not be left here upon 
a stone" (où uy) àge 8s A(0oç ert A(0ov). The scribe of Vaticanus has adopted 
the adverb from one of the parallels; only, he has placed it at the end of the 
sentence. 

In Luke 21:37, the evangelist records that Jesus was daily “in the temple teach- 
ing" (£v tà iep di8coxwv). The scribe of Vaticanus has transposed the verb to 
the beginning of the phrase. While this passage does not have an exact parallel 


306 See Metzger, Textual Commentary, 143. 
307  Hoskier, Codex B, 1:268. 
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in the other Gospels, the phrase does appear in the altered order in Mark 12:35, 
in the context of Jesus's disputes with the religious elite, and in John 8:20, where 
Jesus makes bold claims about his relationship with the Father. The contexts of 
those passages are quite different from the present one. A more likely source of 
influence is Luke 19:47, where, in a very similar statement, the narrator claims 
that Jesus was teaching each day in the temple (xoi Hv 818&x«ov Tó xo ñuéporv 
¿v TÔ teo@). Although the syntax is not quite the same, they are similar in that 
the prepositional phrase follows the verb. 

Asthe Passover approaches, the disciples ask Jesus, "Where do you wish us to 
prepare (for the Passover)?" (Luke 22:9). The scribe of Vaticanus has added the 
words “for you to eat the Passover” (cot qoryetv tò naoxa). These words are drawn 
from Matthew 26:17, where the whole sentence is found.398 Similar sentiments, 
though with different syntax, are found in Mark 14:12. 


1.4 Harmonization in Codex Vaticanus 

Since its discovery, Codex Vaticanus has been prized as a well-preserved and 
trustworthy manuscript. This exploration of harmonization in the text con- 
firmsthis assessment. While one hundred and eighty-two variant readings were 
discussed in the previous analysis, only ninety were found to have at least 
likely involved parallel material. Of these ninety, most are common variants 
in the manuscript tradition. Furthermore, three of these harmonizing variants 
belong to a corrector (Matt 11:19, 13:13; Luke 11:42) rather than the initial scribe. 
From the fact that there are only seven singular and eight sub-singular readings 
attributable to harmonization in a manuscript containing the complete text of 
three Synoptic Gospels it may be said that the scribe was not at all prone to 
creating harmonizing variants and did not often succumb to the influence of 
parallel material. This can also be seen in the fact that only occasionally does 
more than one harmonizing variant occur within a single pericope, and even 
less frequent are multiple harmonizing variants within a single verse. The accu- 
mulated evidence shows that the scribe of Vaticanus was quite impressive in his 
fidelity to his exemplar. 

Nevertheless, the scribe was responsible for creating and transmitting vari- 
ant readings that stem from external sources, mostly the Gospel of Matthew. 
Thatthe Gospel of Matthew had the strongest hold on the memory of the scribe 
and formed his cognitive exemplar can be seen from two facts. First, in the 
texts of Mark and Luke both separately and together, the majority of harmo- 


308  Hoskier Codex B, 1:268, calls the reading “a deliberate theft.’ It is a “theft” of sorts indeed, 
but perhaps accidental in nature. See also Martini, Il problema, 131. 
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nizing variants demonstrate an awareness or dependence on Matthew. In the 
text of Mark, eleven of the seventeen variants (64.7 percent) are exclusively 
dependent on Matthew and a further three (17.6 percent) may be dependent on 
either Matthew or Luke. Similarly, in Luke, twelve of the twenty-seven variants 
(44.4 percent) are certainly dependent on Matthew and another seven may be 
dependent on either Matthew or Mark (25.9 percent). Therefore, twenty-three 
of the forty-four harmonizing variants in Mark and Luke (52.3 percent) must 
come from Matthew and thirty-four of them (77.3 percent) probably do. This 
preference for Matthew is not surprising given the already close relationship 
between the texts of Mark and Matthew and the significant amount of material 
shared by Matthew and Luke. Furthermore, having just completed his copy of 
Matthew, Matthean wording must have come easily to mind when transcribing 
Mark and then Luke. The Matthean version of the Gospel served as the horizon 
of expectation by which the scribe read and copied others and occasionally 
Matthean wording infiltrated even this careful scribe's text of Mark and Luke. 

A second feature of the scribe’s behavior points to Matthew being his pri- 
mary influence. In the text of Matthew, nine readings have been harmonized 
to other passages in the Gospel of Matthew or to Matthean idioms and another 
four may have involved the influence of Matthew. These intra-gospel assimila- 
tions suggest that the scribe valued internal consistency in the text of Matthew. 
By comparison, no intra-gospel harmonizations are present in the text of Mark 
and only one in the text of Luke (with another two possibly referring to Luke or 
another Gospel). The nine readings in Matthew, then, do not point to a behav- 
ior exclusively intended to achieve uniformity within the Gospels, they point 
again to the fact that Matthean material was activated by duplicate or similar 
text elsewhere in Matthew. 

As is typical of all of the manuscripts studied thus far, harmonization by sub- 
stitution (55.6 percent) is more common than harmonization by addition (24.4 
percent) or omission (17.8 percent). Transpositions remain the least common 
type of harmonization (2.2 percent), or at least the most difficult to attribute to 
harmonization with any degree of confidence. As with transpositions, which 
do not alter the content of a passage nor add or take away material, substitu- 
tions often have little effect on the content or meaning of the passage. In most 
cases, substitutions are a matter of word form rather than of words themselves. 
In Vaticanus, only a few variants substantially alter the narrative, teaching, or 
one’s interpretation of the passage (e.g. Matt 19:9, 27:49; Mark 14:68). 

On a related note, alterations in Codex Vaticanus confirm that harmoniza- 
tion was generally limited to one word (74.4 percent). Harmonizing variants 
longer than one word are often simple transpositions rather than alterations 
that introduce, remove, or alter the content of the Gospel. 
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While the content of harmonizing variants is seldom significant, the context 
of most variants is worth noting. The scribe shows a tendency to alter the words 
of Jesus (53.3 percent) more often than the narrated portions of the Gospels 
(36.7 percent). This continues the general pattern set by the manuscripts of 
the second and third century. The words of Jesus were shared more frequently 
and memorized—or remembered—in particular ways. When the scribe came 
across the written version of Jesus's sayings, the text was often at odds with the 
version with which the scribe was familiar, creating the perfect setting for the 
reflexive creation of harmonizing variants. The narrative context of the evan- 
gelists was of less importance, apparently was memorized or retained with less 
vigilance, and so, ironically, was altered less frequently. The variants in Jesus's 
words, far from suggesting a lack of respect for the words or a willingness to alter 
them, demonstrate an impressive commitment to Jesus's words and teachings. 

The scribe of Codex Vaticanus was an exceedingly careful and deliberate 
copyist who on only a few occasions permitted external influences to intrude 
upon the text he was transcribing. The scribes of Codex Sinaiticus and its sev- 
eral correctors, we will see, were less successful in attaining this high standard. 


CHAPTER 6 


Codex Sinaiticus—a Fourth-Century Manuscript 
with the Complete Text of the Synoptic Gospels 


1 Codex Sinaiticus! 


In 1844 Constantin von Tischendorf found numerous leaves of a massive man- 
uscript of the Bible in the library of the Monastery of St. Catherine on Mount 
Sinai.? This manuscript would come to be known as Codex Sinaiticus (X, o1) 


1 Constantin von Tischendorf, Codex Frederico-Augustanus: sive fragmenta Veteris Testament e 
codice Graeco omnium qui in Europa supersunt facile antiquissimo in oriente detexit in patriam 
attulit ad modum codices edidit C. Tischendorf (Leipzig, 1846); Profiri Upenski, Vostok khris- 
tianskii: Egipet i Sinai; bidy, ocherki, plany i nadpisi (2 vols.; St. Petersburg, 1857); Constantin 
von Tischendorf, Bibliorum codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus: Ex tenebris proiraxit in Europam 
tanstulit ad juvandas atque illustrandas sacras litteras edidit C. Tischendorf (4 vols.; St. Peters- 
burg, 1862); Idem., Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum: sive Novum Testamentum cum epistula 
Barnabae et Fragmentis Pastoris ex codice Sinaitico (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1863); Idem., Novum 
Testamentum Graece: Ex Sinaitico codice amnium antiquissimo Vaticana itemque Elzeviriana 
lectione notate edidit A. F. C. Tischendorf (Leipzig, 1865; Reprinted Olms: Hildesheim, 1969); 
V.N. Beneshevich, Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Graecorum qui in Monasterio Sanc- 
tae Catherinae in Monte Sina Asservantur (St. Petersburg, 1911; Reprinted Olms: Hildesheim, 
1965); and Idem., Les Manuscrits Grecs du Mount Sinai et le Monde Savant de l'Europe depuis 
le xvite Siècle jusqu'á 1927 (Athens: Verlag der ‘Byzantinisch-Neugriechischen Jahrbücher, 
1937). 

2 The story of Sinaiticus and evaluations of its importance have been presented by many. 
Of especial importance are Tischendorf's editions of 1862 and 1863; Frederick Scrivener, A 
Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the Received Text of the New Testament: To Which 
Is Prefaced a Critical Introduction (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co., 1864); Constantin 
von Tischendorf, Where Were Our Gospels Written? With a Narrative of the Discovery of the 
Sinaitic Manuscript (London: Religious Tract Society, 1896); Helen Lake and Kirsopp Lake, 
Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus: The New Testament, the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd 
of Hermas, Preserved in the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg (Oxford: Clarendon, 1911) [fac- 
simile]; Constantin von Tischendorf, Codex Sinaiticus: The Ancient Biblical Manuscript Now 
in the British Museum, Tischendorf's Story and Argument Related by Himself, 8th ed. (London: 
Lutterworth, 1934); Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 90107; Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correc- 
tors; Hatch, Principal Uncial Manuscripts, Plate xv—xv1; Ihor Ševčenko, “New Documents on 
Constantine Tischendorf and the Codex Sinaiticus,” Scriptorium 18 (1964): 55-80; T.C. Skeat, 
"The Last Chapter in the History of the Codex Sinaiticus,” in Writings of T. C. Skeat, 238—240, 
originally published in NT 42 (2000):313-315; Dirk Jongkind, Scribal Habits of Codex Sinaiticus, 
Text and Studies 3:5 (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias, 2007); D.C. Parker, Codex Sinaiticus: The Story of 
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and is the oldest complete manuscript of the Christian Bible. Tischendorf was 
permitted to take some of the leaves when he returned to Germany in 1845, 
and they are housed today in Leipzig University Library (these leaves were for- 
merly called Codex Friderico-Augustanus). In 1859 Tischendorf returned to the 
monastery to find that many more leaves had been recovered by the monks, 
who had attempted to re-bind the pages. These leaves were presented to Tsar 
Alexander 11 in 1869, at which time they were moved to the Imperial Library in 
St. Petersburg. In 1933, the leaves of the manuscript in Russia were purchased 
by the British Museum and transferred to the British Library, where the volume 
was rebound in 1935 by Douglas Cockerell.? A few pages remained in St. Peters- 
burg. In 1975, a new cache of manuscripts was found in the monastery, among 
which were discovered twelve additional leaves of Codex Sinaiticus. This new 
find remains on Mount Sinai. Although the manuscript is dispersed across four 
different countries and four different libraries, today the entire manuscript is 
easily accessible and marvelously presented online by the Codex Sinaiticus 
Project.* 

Codex Sinaiticus is a mid fourth-century parchment manuscript contain- 
ing the complete Greek Bible, with some lacunae, and a few extra-canonical 
texts (Epistle of Barnabas, Shepherd of Hermas).5 It has been suggested over 
the years that Codex Sinaiticus, along with Codex Vaticanus, is the product of 
Constantine's imperial commission of fifty Bibles. In Chapter Five it was seen 
that this is not likely to be the case. Nevertheless, Sinaiticus ¿s the result of the 
state of affairs brought about by Constantine in which Christians were permit- 
ted and encouraged to build churches and copy their scriptures, many copies of 


the World's Oldest Bible (London: The British Library/Hendrickson, 2010); and most recently 
Christfried Bóttrich, “One Story— Different Perspectives: The Discovery of Codex Sinaiticus,” 
in Codex Sinaiticus: New Perspectives on the Ancient Biblical Manuscript, ed. Scot McKendrick 
et al. (London: The British Museum/Hendrickson, 2015), 173-187. 

3 T.C. Skeat, "Four Years' Work on the Codex Sinaiticus: Significant Discoveries in Recondi- 
tioned Ms,’ in Writings of T. C. Skeat, 109-118. Originally published in The Daily Telegraph in 
1938. 

4 www.codexsinaiticus.org. See also Peter Robinson, "The Making of the Codex Sinaiticus Elec- 
tronic Book," in Codex Sinaiticus: New Perspectives on the Ancient Biblical Manuscript, 261—277; 
and D.C. Parker, “The Transcription and Reconstruction of Codex Sinaiticus,” in Codex Sinaiti- 
cus: New Perspectives on the Ancient Biblical Manuscript, 279—293. 

5 See Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 60-65. The Eusebian enumeration in the text 
of the Gospels provides a terminus post quem of about 300-340 CE. On the basis of paleo- 
graphical evidence, it is apparent that the manuscript was composed before the fifth-century 
majuscules. Two of the scribes, A and B, even write in a more archaic script characteristic of 
the third century. Milne and Skeat date the manuscript to the middle of the fourth century, 
not later than about 360 CE. Cavallo, Ricerche, 56-60, similarly suggests 360 CE. 
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which had been destroyed in localized and state-sponsored persecutions dur- 
ing the previous generation.® 

Scholarship has yet to reach a consensus as to the provenance of the manu- 
script. Helen Lake and Kirsopp Lake initially enumerated arguments in favor 
of Egypt." Milne and Skeat rejected these arguments and made a case for 
Caesarea on the basis of several scribal alterations that exhibit local knowl- 
edge of Caesarea. Skeat states, "A very strong case can therefore be made out 
for Caesarea as the provenance of the Codex, especially as from later notes 
inserted in some of the Old Testament books we can infer with practical cer- 
tainty that it was at Caesarea in the fifth or sixth century"? More recently 
Jongkind has opposed this view, demonstrating that the evidence appealed 
to by Milne and Skeat tells us about the scribe (scribe A), but not necessar- 
ily about the manuscript. Furthermore, Jerusalem or a location elsewhere in 
Palestine equally accounts for the variants that suggest the scribe's regional 
knowledge.? 

The manuscript was produced in a scriptorium by a number of scribes, of 
whom Skeat writes, "The various scribes employed on the manuscript were so 
highly skilled that they could write practically identical hands."? Nevertheless, 
it is possible to differentiate between three scribes, who are referred to as A, B, 
and D.! The script used by the scribes is a Biblical Majuscule. The text of the 


6 Parker, Codex Sinaiticus,19—22. See also Gregory Allen Robbins, “‘Fifty Copies of the Sacred 
Writings’ (VC 4.36): Entire Bibles or Gospel Books?,” in Studia Patristica 19. Papers Presented 
tothe Tenth International Conference of Patristic Studies Held in Oxford 1987. Historica, Theo- 
logica, Gnostica, Biblica et Apocrypha, ed. Elizabeth A. Livingstone (Leuven: Peeters, 1989), 
91-98, who argues that Constantine actually commissioned fifty Gospel books, not fifty 
Bibles. He suggests that Codex W is closer to what Constantine ordered than either of the 
two fourth-century Bibles. 


7 Lake and Lake, Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus, x-xv, argue for an Egyptian provenance on 
the basis of paleographical similarities with some Egyptian manuscripts. 
8 Skeat, “Four Years’ Work,” 115. For a closer look at the evidence assembled in favor of Cae- 


sarea, see Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 66—69. 

9 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 252—253. 

10  Skeat, “Four Years’ Work,” 112. More recently, Amy Catherine Myshrall, "The Presence of a 
Fourth Scribe?,” in Codex Sinaiticus: New Perspectives on the Ancient Biblical Manuscript, 
139-148, has suggested that there may in fact have been four initial scribes at work upon 
the manuscript. 

11 Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, xxi, was convinced that there were four 
scribes and called them A, B, C, and D. Scrivener, A Full Collation, xvii-xviii, later sug- 
gested that scribes A and B represented a single hand and that scribes C and D likewise 
represented a single hand. Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 22-50, asserted that 
the parts attributed to Tischendorf's scribe C were actually written by A and D, so that 
current scholarship speaks only of A, B (recently B1 and B2), and D. 
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New Testament is almost entirely the work of scribe A, with six cancel-leaves 
by scribe D, who has apparently replaced pages originally written by scribe A 
at these points.!2 

Skeat and Milne argued that Sinaiticus was copied by dictation. Skeat writes, 
“Here the Codex speaks with no uncertain voice, for differences in the stan- 
dards of spelling of the three scribes are so marked as to leave no doubt that 
dictation was the method employed."? Jongkind has reviewed the arguments 
for dictation, however, and concludes that copying from an exemplar is the 
more likely procedure.^ 

One of the most complicated issues in the text of Sinaiticus is the identifi- 
cation of the thousands of corrections.'5 Parker estimates that there are about 
twenty-three thousand revisions to the text created in the most part by about 
six correctors working at different times.!6 In the Gospels there are a large 
number of early corrections, and while most of them are harmless, "there is 
a large residuum of a very different kind, where the corrector introduces some 
change of wording or makes some addition or deletion in the text."" The first 
group of correctors, whom Tischendorf designated the A group (Al, A2, etc.) 
and the B group (B!, B?, etc.), were shown by Milne and Skeat to be working 


12 Scribe D has copied Matthew 16:9-18:12; 24:36—26:6; Mark 14:54- Luke 1:56; 1Thessalonians 
2314-end; Hebrews 4:16-8:5 Revelation 11-5. See Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correc- 
tors, 9—1, 18; Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 40—41, 44-46; and Amy Catherine Myshrall, “Codex 
Sinaiticus, Its Correctors, and the Caesarean Text of the Gospels" (PhD Diss. University 
of Birmingham, 2005), 40-53 (with useful images). More recently, Peter M. Head, “Some 
Observations on Various Features of Scribe D in the New Testament of Codex Sinaiti- 
cus,” in Codex Sinaiticus: New Perspectives on the Ancient Biblical Manuscript, 127-137, has 
reassessed Scribe D in the cancel leaves. 

13 Skeat, “Four Years’ Work,” 113. The original arguments for dictation can be found in Milne 
and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 55-59. The strongest argument for dictation in the text 
of the New Testament is the change in orthography in the text of Matthew where scribe 
D has replaced pages written by scribe A. If D were following the same exemplar as A, 
one would expect the same orthographical errors regardless of scribe. In fact, D has main- 
tained his distinctive orthography in these sheets. 

14 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 250—251, argues against dictation especially on the fact that the 
scribes have “squeezed” and “stretched” the text to fit within a certain number of pages. 
He does not deem it likely that a scribe or group of scribes copying at the pace of a lector 
would be able to account for the spacing in this manner. In response to the shift of orthog- 
raphy in the D-pages of Matthew, Jongkind appeals to “self-dictation,” or the reading aloud 
that would have been necessary for most scribes. 

15 Klaus Wachtel, “The Corrected New Testament Text of Codex Sinaiticus,” in Codex Sinaiti- 
cus: New Perspectives on the Ancient Biblical Manuscript, 97-106. 

16 Parker, Codex Sinaiticus, 3. 

17 Skeat, “Four Years’ Work,” 116. 
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contemporarily with the scribes in the scriptorium and to be none other than 
scribes A and DJ? 

A later group of correctors, the C group (C? C^ C», etc.), worked sometime 
between the fifth and seventh centuries.!? Skeat writes, "The later corrections 
made in the fifth and sixth centuries simply attempt to adapt the Codex to 
the type of text then fashionable, tending towards the ‘Received Text’ which 
in the end superseded all others.’2° The most important of these in the New 
Testament are corrector Ca (Nc?) and corrector C^? (c2), Some corrections 
were made in the medieval period and are generally identified as correctors D 
and E. 

The sigla used in the literature for the various scribes and correctors is com- 
plicated and there is often not a one-to-one correlation. We have followed the 
sigla used by the Codex Sinaiticus Project, only deviating in the use of the sign 
NI for the initial corrector rather than S!. The following table endeavors to clar- 
ify what is meant by the sigla used in this study in comparison to that used by 
the Codex Sinaiticus Project and NA?8. 


TABLE 6.1 Comparative table of sigla for Sinaiticus and its correctors 


Codex Sinaiticus NA28 Scribal Harmonization Description 

Project 

N N N Codex Sinaiticus 

N* N* N* Initial reading 

S! N! (Nla, gb) — wl Initial corrector (A or D)?! 
nea R2 (N24, N2b) gea Corrector Ca (5th—7th cent.) 
RCD (or NPL gcb2, g3 g2 (g2a, N2b) Neb (or Ncbl, Ncb2, geb3 Corrector CB (CBI, CB?, CB?) 
where distinguishable) where distinguishable) (sth-—7th cent.) 

&corr Re gcorr Uncertain Corrector 


18 Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 40—46. For a useful summary see Myshrall, “Codex 
Sinaiticus,” 65-92. 

19 See Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 46-50, 65; Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 10—11; 
Myshrall, “Codex Sinaiticus,” 65-92; and Parker, Codex Sinaiticus, 80. 

20  Skeat, “Four Years’ Work,” 115-116. 

21 Inthis study, X! is always treated as the correction of the scribe who wrote that page unless 
it is very clearly the work of the other hand. A more detailed analysis of the correctors 
would be useful. 
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According to Skeat, “These scribes, we can be sure, were no pious Christians 
engaged on a labor of love, but merely skilled and industrious artisans, miser- 
ably paid according to our standards, and probably of little education-22 The 
ample presence of harmonizing variants may mitigate this view somewhat. 
Either the scribe had copied, merely for occupation, the text many times, or 
else was also a Christian scribe with intimate familiarity with other Gospels 
and gospel traditions. Jongkind also points to harmonizations as an indication 
of a Christian setting. He writes, "Harmonisations to parallel passages and other 
books take place regularly, showing that the scribes were located in a Christian 
setting."23 

Additional features of the manuscript in the Gospels include the use of the 
Eusebian enumerations through Matthew, Mark, and most of Luke.24 Various 
signals for paragraphs appear in the text along with line breaks at the end 
of paragraphs.?* Nomina sacra are used throughout.?6 Of a more ornamental 
nature, each book is followed by a colophon including a subscript title and 
coronis, which Milne and Skeat regard as so unique as to be effectively a scribal 
signature.?” 

Many analyses of the text and transmission of Sinaiticus have been con- 
ducted. According to one analysis, “It appears that in Sinaiticus, we have an 
example of a post-300AD manuscript that behaves as the pre-300 papyri."28 
That is to say, where one expects a greater degree of control over textual trans- 
mission in the fourth century, such as might produce a text like Vaticanus, 
Sinaiticus exhibits the features of textual fluidity evident in the papyri from 
earlier centuries. The most common type of variation is orthographical and 
these readings have not been considered in the following analysis.?9 


22 Skeat, "Four Years’ Work,” 112. 

23 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 254. 

24 Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 36-37, attribute the initial enumeration to A, but 
D later overwrote and continued the enumeration beyond the point where A had dropped 
off. The enumeration ends midway through the Gospel of Luke. See also Jongkind, Scribal 
Habits, 109-120. 

25 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 95-109. 

26 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 62-84, esp. 79-81. 

27 Milne and Skeat, Scribes and Correctors, 27—29, find definitive evidence for the identity of 
the three scribes in the colophons. 

28 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 246. 

29 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 90—94. For a recent estimation of the impact of Sinaiticus in New 
Testament Textual Criticism, see Eldon Jay Epp, "Codex Sinaiticus: Its Entrance into the 
Mid-Nineteenth Century Text-Critical Environment and Its Impact on the New Testament 
Text,” in Codex Sinaiticus: New Perspectives on the Ancient Biblical Manuscript, 53-89. 
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The singular readings of the manuscript have been investigated by Jongkind 
and others.?° According to Jongkind’s study and the evaluation of most pre- 
vious scholarship, scribe D tends to be more precise than scribe A.?! Features 
of his copying habits include a tendency toward harmonization to context and 
omission. But itis scribe A who has copied most of the New Testament and who 
therefore interests us most here. Jongkind writes, “Scribe A frequently creates 
new readings in his copying.’3? Scribe A creates more nonsense readings than D 
and tends to add and omit smaller words. With longer words his tendency is to 
omit rather than add. Parker describes a tendency to harmonize, especially in 
the text of Mark. He writes, “Throughout the Gospel of Mark, the text came fre- 
quently to be altered to conform with the wording of the other Gospels. While 
today it is recognised as the oldest of them, the church fathers believed that it 
was dependent upon Matthew and, because almost all of Mark’s Gospel was 
used by Matthew; it was easy to harmonise it in the direction of Matthew.’3 
Jongkind has also investigated harmonization, showing that scribe A has a ten- 
dency toward harmonization to the immediate context and that “the influence 
of the other Gospels is also noticeable."?^ This study shows just how noticeable 
that influence is. 


L1 Codex Sinaiticus—Matthew 
111 Harmonizing Variants?* 


TABLE 6.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Matthew) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 3:17 odtéc dott 6 vidg uou ddyanntég ëv Ó.— Nea LSdunow Mark 1:11, P Cor (NJ), 
edddounoa Luke 3:22 Cretr36 
(many 
MSS) 


30 Jongkind, Scribal Habits; and Wayne E. Cornett, "Singular Readings of the Firsthand Scribe 
of Codex Sinaiticus in the Gospels: A Test Case in Scribal Habits” (PhD diss., Mid-America 
Baptist Theological Seminary, 2009). 

31 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 241-246. 

32 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 245. 

33 Parker, Codex Sinaiticus, 109. 

34 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 241. 

35 Orthographical variants in Sinaiticus have been standardized in the transcription of 
Sinaiticus in this study. 

36 The reading in Matthew 3:17 was discussed with P!?! in Chapter Two. In Codex Sinaiticus, 
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TABLE 6.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Matthew) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 4:19 dedte dricw pov xat momow buds T NIT yevéodar Mark 1:17 VL Crctr37 
GAtelc àvOpoorov 
Matt 4:24 xol "GrfjA8ev ý dco adtod eig SAyv3S — r&EfjA0ev cf. Mark P 39 
THY Xuptoy 1:28 
Matt 5:4 paxdptot ot tevodvtec T NI TyOy cf. Luke VL Unc, 
6:21 Cretr#° 
Matt 5:39a BMW’ Bott ce Pariet elc Thy SeELav Nea Teri Luke 6:29 P Cretr*2 
ciayóva oov! otpépov abt xoi thv 
dX 
Matt 5:39b CON’ Batic ce pomitet eic ^3 tjv gË — ?cov Luke 6:29 P 44 
giotyóva Soou otpepov aÙTA xod THY 
AANV 
Matt 5:40 des adt val tò iudtiov T Tcov Luke 6:29 P 46 
Matt 5:46 Pobyt xol ol TEA@vat TO adTO MoLodaw — ?oUxí Luke 6:32- L S, Cor 
34 (83) 
Matt 6:2 aunv T Aéyw piv dméxovat Tov pioðòv Tawny cf.Johan- P S-s, Cor 
adtav nine idiom (xea)47 
Matt 6:25a ph pepipvâte TH puy budv ti odyyte h ti npe Luke 12:22 P 48 
a) tt inte 
Matt 6:25b — umàš TH owpatı pâ TI Evddonade Opa Lukeiz22 P S, Cor 
(x) 
Matt6:32a “ndvra yàp tadtat Tà Evy emiCytod- —— "cobro yàp návtra Luke 12:30 P 45 
ow 


the initial scribe wrote nòðóxnņoa, an initial correction has còðóxnoa, and Corrector cA has 
restored the initial reading nùðóxnoa. 

37  N!D33157 372 713. 

38 | RNhasmácov. 

39 N C f" 33 99 205 209 243 273 697 713 892 998 1071 1365 1506 1582. 

40  N!33399 713 892. 

41 See the next entry. 

42  N?DEGKLMSUVA OII f! f? 2 22 28 33 157 543 565 579 700 788 892 1006 1071 1241 
1346 1424 1506 1582 M. 

43 See the previous entry. 

44 NW f! 22 33 127 157 205 346 435 482 892 983 1006 1071 1241 1278 1342 1506 1582. 

45 Shas tovtd. 

46 &M2X733 349 483 484 517 713 954 1071 187” 1279 1241 1424 1675. 

47 &* 13. 

48 | RXf!1422* 174 372 660 892 1170 1582. Tischendorf prefers the shorter reading. 

49 NNAO > 047 0233 f? 27 157 242 243 440 543 544 697 713 788 892 10711241 1279 1365 1402 
1506. 
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TABLE 6.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Matthew) (cont.) 

Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Matt 6:32b ^ oi8ev yap ó athe dpdv Pó obpd- 36 odedviog® Luke 12:30 L s-s”! 
vtoc^ Sti xonGete TovTwV ditdvtwy 

Matt 6:33 Cyteite Š meatov thv Bot) glav "roð "roð 0go0` Luke 12:31 L Unc52 
0zgo0` xai Thv Stxatocdwyy adtod 

Matt 7:3 TH 8£ Fev TH c OPBAAU® Soxdv? od :Boxóv?3 ey 7 cQ — Luke 6:41 P Cor 
KATOVOETS 6q00 (Ne2)94 

Matt 7:4 T dipec expe Tò xápqoc Ex Tod Tá8EAqé Luke 6:42 vL S 
óp0oÀ 00 cov 

Matt 8:4 AMA Ürtarye ceautov SelEov TH lepe xo "npooéveyxe Markr44, P 22 
“npocéveyxov tò SApov 8 mpocétatev Luke 5:14 
Moüoñç elc uoprüptov adtots 

Matt 8:7 xoi Aéyet abt@ T TdxcodovGet uot cf. Matt L S 

8:22, 9:9; cf. 
Mark 2:14 

Matt 8:9 xal yàp &yo dvOpwmóc elut rò eEov-  Traosópevoç Luke 7:8 VL 56 
ciav T 

Matt 8:10 duyv Aeyw butv nap’ ovdevi tocadtyy “ovde vt Iopa Luke 7:9 VL S 
mlotw ev T "logon? ebpov TooauTyy riot 

Matt 8:13 xoi hy ó naîç adtob°S ev tH copa &*cb2 Tya) ro- Luke 7:10, VL Cor 
&xelvy T otpépag 6 ixa- cf. Mark (Rhea), 

xóvcapxoc elc TOV 7:30 Cretr®9 


olxov dutod év avth 
TH dpa ebpev tov 
mato vyiaivovta 


50 A later corrector has substituted 8£, but this has been corrected. The initial scribe has 
added 6 0sóc, but a later corrector has deleted the words. 


51 RN 28 237. Swanson indicates that this reading has been corrected in Sinaiticus. 


52 The reading in Matthew 6:33 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
53 N^ adds ty. 
54 &*N 20233 235 487 544 1200. 
55 REKLMNSUVWTAOIIQ f! f? 2 22 33 157 543 565 579 700 788 892 1006 1071* 1342 
1346 1424 1506 1582 M. Souter prefers mpocéveyxe. 
56 The reading in Matthew 8:9 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
57 NCEGKLMNSUVXTA 0 IL 0233 0250 f? 2 33 124 157 180 543 565 579 597 700 
788 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1346 1424 1505 1506 1582* M. Tischendorf and Souter 
prefer the alternative reading conforming to Luke 7:9. 
58 N^ omits adtod. 
59 #*c8b2 C E U f! 22205 399 483 484 485 544 697 983 1006. M N S* X © X 9 0250 33 124 245 
251348 471 713 998 1241 1582 1689 have similar readings. 
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TABLE 6.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Matthew) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 8:15 xai nyépOy xai Styedver® Tadre N! Todtots Mark1:31, L Cretr®! 
Luke 4:39 
Matt 8:23 xai EuBavet adt@ elg tò TAoiov Nxo- ^ NF TS Luke 8:22 P Crctr, Cor 
Aoveyoav adt@ ol palyntal adtod (ea) 62 
Matt 8:26 Tote £yepOelc šmer(uy ev "oic &vé- "TÔ dvépw Mark 4:39, P Cor 
Log xai TH 900 toov Luke 8:24 (8163 
Matt 9:6 &yepOclc Qpóv cov thv xAlvyy xai “mopevov Luke 5:24 VL S, Cor 
Onaye elc tov olxdv cov (Re?) 
Matt 9:9 xoi vato các xorovOyaev aot 'YxoAot0et Luke5:28 P ot 
Matt 9:10 xol65 idod moAAol TeAdvant xal duaptw- °ABduTEC Mark2315 L S-s, Cor 
Aol ?£ABóvcec cuvavexetvto TH nood (N1)66 
xoi xoic uo8vrcattc adtod 
Matt 9:14a did ti Nuts xai ot Papioator vwyotevo- — ?roXA Mark218 L Cor 
pev ?n0 (Nc3)67 
Matt 914b did ti Nic xai oi Papioatoi wyotevo- N! Trvxvá Luke 5:33 VL S, Cretr, 
pev T Cor (Nc?) 
Matt 9:17 rAMA BdX.ovctv olvov véov elg àoxobc “AAA olvov véov Luke 5:38, vL S-s68 
xatvovç` tig &oxoùç xotvobg Mark 2:22 
BAntéov 
Matt 9:19 xoi ¿Yep0slç ó 'Iyco0ç “HxoAovOyoev "'YxoAot0et Mark5:24 P 69 
oc 
Matt 9:21 Edy ?uóvov &pwpar tod tuatiov adtod — ?uóvov Mark5:8 P S-s, Cor 
owOjoouon (N1)70 
Matt 9:22 ó 8£ “Ingots otpageic xal idav aùthvy — ?'Incoüc Mark 5:34, P Unc, Cor 
elmev Luke 8:48 (x971 


6o R* has ċyspðiç (= żyepðeiç). N also omits xai. 

6 NLMA® f! f! 12472233157 205 348 372 543 565 788 892 1071 1093 1346 1424 15o6vid 
1582. 

62 The reading in Matthew 8:23 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. In 
Sinaiticus, it is the initial corrector who is responsible for the variant and Corrector CA 
has restored the Matthean reading. 

63  R* f! fP 113 22124 205 209 543 660 697 788 1346. 

64 XN CdD fli 21 18 205 209 892 1010 1093 1582* 1604. Tischendorf prefers the imperfect 


reading. 
65 XN omits xai. 
66  N*243. 


67 The reading in Matthew 934a was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. In 
Sinaiticus, Corrector CA has added the missing word. 


68 N 1604. 
69 NCD 2133 3991396 1604. Tischendorf and Legg prefer the imperfect reading. 
70  N*i5g. 


71  N*Di555 
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Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 9:24 xoi KateyeAwv adtod T Teiddtes Sti àméOa- Luke 8:53 VL S-s, Cor 
vev ( xea)?2 
Matt 9:27 &Xéncov Huds ' ulóç Aavid Tote Mark 10:47, P 73 
Luke 18:38 
Matt 9:32 npooveyxav ATH Oğvðpwrov xwpòvy Oğvðpwrov cf. Matt P 
Botpovitóuevov 12:22 
Matt 10:4 xai Tovdac °6 "Toxapiatys”> R16 Mark 13:19, P Cretr76 
Luke 6:16 
Matt 10:12 elcepyopevol dé elc THY oixiav &ondoa- &*cb2 Théyovtec Luke 10:5 VL Cor 
obe abtyy T elenvy TH obo (Rhea), 
Toto Crcti?? 
Matt 10:13 &dv dé uy fj dEla v elprjv úpðv npóc — “Eq” Luke10::6 P 78 
buds iniotpaphtw 
Matt 11:15 6 ëywv Ota T dxovétw Tdaxovew cf. Mark VL s 
4:9, 23; 
Luke 8:8, 
14:35 
Matt 11:19 *tehwvav iñoc xai djiorpro v ‘thos TeAwvav Luke 7:34 P S9 
Matt 11:21 Stu el év Top xat Liddvi &yévovco at Tyaðhpuevor Luke 1013 VL zn 
Svvemetc ai yevópevar ev oiv Ao dy 
ev oxxw xal o0d@ T petevónoav 
Matt 1:24 Tyf Loðópwv àvextótepov ëotat ev ‘dvextotepov čotat cf. Matt P S-s82 
NECA xpioews Ñ oor Yh Zoðópwv 10:15 
72  N*&. 
73  NCDEFKLM (N)ST (A) O X $ 0250 f! (f!) 2 22 28 33 124 157 205 543 579 (788) 892* 


74 
75 
76 
77 


78 
79 


80 
81 


82 


(892°) 1346 1424 1506 1582. Manuscripts in support of the nominative reading include: B G 
UWY II 047 237 238 240 241 (242) 253 259 (443) (472) 565 (700 713) 1071 (1574). Legg and 
Souter prefer the vocative reading. 

The variant in Matthew 9:32 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 

N* has ó Totdac ó Ioxapiwtns. 

81(C) EFGLNUVWXYT X f? 2 22 28 543 565 579 788 892 1006 1071 1342 1346 (1424). 
Souter prefers the shorter reading. 

N*c»? D L W O © 0281"4 f! 4 22 59 205 209 265 273 346 349 (482) 517 713 999 1293 (1346) 
1402 (1424) 1582. 

The variant in Matthew 10:13 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
NCEFGKLMNSUVWXZT AOIIZ f! f! 28 33 157 180 205 565 579 597 892 1006 1010 
10711243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 M. Souter prefers the longer reading. 

NL f? 28157 788 1346. 

N CU (A A) (f117 22) 33 (59 247 265 443 476 479 483 484 517 660 713 892 945 998 1278) 1342 
(1365 1391 1402 1424 1582) 2145. 

N^ 1424. 
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TABLE 6.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Matthew) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 12:4 r 8 obx éEóv Hy adbtd payety Tots Mark 2:26, P 83 
Luke 6:4 
Matt ı213a — ëxzgtvóv cov Thy xeloa T Nc? Tgo0 Luke 6:10 P S, Cretr, 
Cor 
(x2) 
Matt ı213b xai €Eetewev xod ànexateoráðn bys Toch 0 Mark 3:5, L Unc84 
Toç ý U^ Luke 6:10 
Matt 13:4a xai L AOóvxa r$ 0v Mark 4:4 P 85 
Matt 13:4b tà METEWAT KaTEPaYEV QÙTA Txal Mark 4:4 P 86 
Matt 13:9 6 Éytoy Ota T dxovéTw Rca Tdxovew cf. Mark VL Cretr87 
4:9, 23; 
Luke 8:8, 
14:35 
Matt 13:33 WAV TapABoAyy EAdANCEV aùtoîç T TAEywv cf. Matt L 88 
13:24, 31 
Matt 13:34 xai Xoplç mapaBorys “ovdev EAdrer89 gea roby Ade Mark434 L Crctr90 
adtots 
Matt 13:35 önwç TANPWwEF Td EyOEv Sik T tod rpo- THoatov cf. Matt 3:3, L Cor 
gytov 4:14, 8:17, (x991 
12:17, 1314 
Matt 13:43 6 Éytoy Ota T dxovéTw Rca Tdxovew cf. Mark VL Cretr92 
4:9, 23; 
Luke 8:8, 
14:35 
83 NCEGKLMNSUTLA E II 0233 f! 2 28 (33) 18 157 565 579 700 892 1006 1071 1342 1424 
1506 M. Souter and Merk prefer ots. 
84  NC*892*. 
85  NC(DEFGK(LMSUVWXY (Z)T AIL $ f!228 (33) 157 (265 482 565) 579 700 892 
1006 107112411342 (1355) 1506 (1515 1579 1689) M. Tischendorf and Souter prefer Abey. 
86 NCDE*KLMUWZTAII f! 228 33157 565 579 700 892 1006 107112411342 1346 1506 M. 
87 N*CDEFGKMNOSUVWXZT A OIL f! f? 28 33157 180 205 565 579 597 700 892 
1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1505 1506 M. 
88  N(C)LMUXSO f” 28 n8 124 126 157 209 243 489 543 565 713 788 826 828 1010 1093 (1241) 
1346 1506. 
89  R* has oddév £AcOqoev. 
go N*DEFGKLMSUVXT O II 6 0233 f! 2 22 28 33 18 124 157 565 579 700 892 1006 1071 
12411342 1424 1506 1582 M. 
91  N*O f! f? 33 124 174 230 253 543 713 788 826 828 983 1346 1573 1582 1689. Tischendorf 
prefers the reading with 'Hoatov. 
92  N*CDEFGKLMNOPSUVWXTAIIZ 0106 0233 0250 f! f! 28 33 157 180 205 565 


579 597 788 892 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 W. 
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Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 13:57 ovx gotw Mpopytns dtiuos ci yh £v tH Tidig John 4:44 L 92 
T ratpidt xai £v TH obx[q adtod 
Matt 14:12 ol rabytat adtod pav tò cáo T R* corr TodTod Mark 6:29 P Cor (83), 
Cretr9+ 
Matti419a — xoi'xeAeücoc Tods OyAouc dvooOu0fj- exéAevoev Mark 6:39 P 95 
vat ext tod xóptov 
Matti4q1gb T AaB xobc mEvte dotous xai TOS Teak Mark 6:41 P 96 
800 ix00otç 
Matt 14:24 TÒ Òt TAotov ýy “atadious moMovs "uécov tç ado- Mark 6:47 VL 97 
and TAS Yñç dmetyev ons Tv 
Matti517a "où vocice l'obno cf. Matt P 98 
16:9, Mark 
827 
Matti517b — 6t máy TÒ elomopevdpevoy siç Tò otópa TOV Mark7:19 P Unc99 
gig THY xotÀ [oy xwpet xal elc T depe- 
Spdva ¿x BAA Sre 
Matt 15:22 ehenoov pe xúpie Tviòç Aavid Tote cf. Matt P 100 
9:27, Mark 
10:47, Luke 
18:38 
Matt 15:31 xoi "&865otcoty tov Bedv 'Iopon]A "28dEaCov cf. Luke P 101 
5:26, 7:16 
Matt 15:32a ó dé "Ingots mpocxaAeadpevos ToÙç Savtod Mark 8:2 P Uncl02 
pabytas Padtod 
Matt 15:32b enev T Ror Tadtoig Mark 8:2 P Cretr!03 


9%+rç, N (C) Z f? 174 230 543 788 826 828 892 945 983 990 1223 (1241) 1346 1689. 


94 #*<orr D L X 157 213 251291 473 477 544 565 713 726 954 1093 1200 1342 1375 1402 1555 1574. 


95 XN Z 243 1012 1295 1506. 
96 | NC*W 067 2 245 1010 1012 1293 1295 1506. Souter prefers the longer reading. 
9 NC(D)EFGKLMPSTSUVWXTAIIZ Ó 073 084 0106 f! 2 28 33 157 180 205 (517) 565 

579 597 892 (954) 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 (1424) 1505 1506 (1675) M. Tischendorf 

and Souter prefer uécov tig o toon v. 
98 NCEFGKLMSUVWXTAIIOo106 0281 f157 700 892 1006 12411342 1424 1506 M. 
99 NT 892 1391 1675. 


100 


1424 1506 1582 M. Souter prefers the vocative reading. 


101 


1402 1424 1506 1573 1582. Tischendorf prefers the imperfect reading. 


102 


NW O 700. 


NCEGKLMSUVXZTAIIo106 f! f! 12 33118 157 579 788 892 1006 107112411342 1346 


N L M 0233 f!22 331205 273 291 349 399 517 544 566 579 659 713 872 954 107110931241 1293 


103 


xoorr C K II 21 157 229 265 280 399 473 474 482 489 544 565 579 713 1010 1200 1219 1293 
1354 1575. Tischendorf assigns this correction to A; Milne and Skeat assign it to D. See also 
Myshrall, “Codex Sinaiticus,” 190. 
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TABLE 6.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Matthew) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 15:36 EAaBev Tovs ETA koToUS xai Tos T TOvo cf. Matt VL Cor 
ix00aç 14:17, 19; (Nc2)104 
Mark 6:38, 
41; Luke 
9316 
Matt 15:37 xai Td regio aeOov TAY xAota udo Hpav Tò tepto- Mark 8:8 P 105 
pav intà onvpiðaç nAYpEIC dedov TOV xAacyd- 
TOV 
Matt 15:38 ot 8 écOlovrec hoav “tetpaxtoyxiAtot f&vüpec woei tetoa- cf. Matt L 196 
&y8pec xioxÜuot 14:21; 
[[Mark 
8:9 
Matt 16:2b-3  Pówíac yevopévnç Aéyere evdin mvp- Tòypiaç yevopé- Mark 812; P 107 
pater yàp ó ovpavds xai nowt oYjuepov vng Aye eb8ía cf. Matt 
xev Tuppacet yàp otvyváčwv ó Teuppacet yàp ó 12:39 
obpotvóc TO LEV MEdTWIOV TOD oùpavoð oùpavóç xai npo 
ywaoxece Staxpivew TA 88 opela vv — cY)uepov YELMOV 
xoupav od Sbvacbes Teuppacet yàp otv- 
yváčwv 6 oùpavóç 
TÒ MEV TPÓTWTOV 
tod odpavod yıvw- 
oxete Siaxpivelv 
xà O€ opela TAY 
xarpav od Suvacbes 
Matt171(D) xal ped’ huépaç EE maparauBdver ó Tróv Mark 9:2 P 108 
Inaods tov Hétpov xai T 'Icacofov xoi 
Twdwyy tov à8gAqóv adtod 
Matt 17:9 (D) oç o0 ó viòç tod avopwmov ex vexpüv "dvacrh Mark 9:9 VL 109 
l'éyep0f, 
Matt 1732 AMA Erotnaoy ?£v ab doa r£) gay Ev Markg13 P MO 
(D) 
104 ËE* 4124174 273 399 788 990. 
105 &CEFGHKLMNPSUVWXTAII f 2 n8 157 565 788 1006 1071 1241 1342 1346 1424 
1506 M. Souter prefers pav tò neptocedov THY x). dto. 
106 & (157 280 472) 579 (713 892 1010 1241 1295 1354) 1402 (1515 1555 1574) 1604 (2145). 
107 The variant in Matthew 16:2b-3 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
108 R D O 33157 892. 
109 RCKL(W)ZT A0 f! fI? 33 565 579 700 892 1006 1241 1342 1424 1506 W. Souter and Merk 
prefer àvaoth. 
110 RDFUWT (A) 047 f? 213 28 213 348 477 517 544 579 660 700 1006 1010 1241 1279 1293 1424 


1555 1604 2145 2542. 
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TABLE 6.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Matthew) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 17:21 xai oddev ddvvatycel piv T &cb2 Trofto ðt tò  Markg:29 vL Crctrlll 
(D) yévoc obx exBar- 
Aetat el py év 
Tpocevy xoi 
vyoteig® 
Matt 18:6 TVUGEPEL AdTH (vo xpeuotof uú) oç {nepi} cf. Mark U E 
(D) òvixòç {repi} Tov TodynAov adtod 9:42, Luke 
xai xatamovtiabH £v TH MEAdyEt THS 17:2 
Badong 
Matt 1815 càv 8£ åpapthon "elc è` 6 &ðeApóç gig gé` Luke 17:3, L ug 
cou naye ÉAeyEov aùtòv petatd ood cf. Matt 
xal adtod póvov 18:21, Luke 
17:4 
Matt 18:16 ¿ni otópaToç Svo “Laptupwv Ñ teldv* Ñ TpiÂv paptópwv cf. ıTim P a 
519 
Matt 1818a coal gay honte èni cfc yf] Zoro Sedepevov cf. Matt P S-s, Cor 
"Oedepevor 16:19 (N1)lI6 
Matti818b ëv"oopovQ "oic oùpavoîç cf. Matt L E 
16:19 
Matt 19:5 Évexa ToUTOV KaTOAEIIpEl dvOewmos Tov "pocxoMySyceta Markio:7, L B 
TaTÉpa xal Thy urcépot cott "KoMnOy- cf. Gen 2:24 
cecat TH yovari adtod 
Matt 19:6 date odxétt elolv 800 AMAA SodpE pia Spia ocho Markio8 P Unc!’ 
Matt 19:7 tt obv Mwüoñç evetethato Sodvat Sadtyy Markio:4 L 120 
BiBAtov drootactov xoi d'rxoA0cot 
Podtyy 
Matt 19:15 xal emideic tàç xElpag “adtots iro- én’ adtouvs Markio16 P s121 


peúðy exeibev 


111 This sentence appears, with slight differences, in: %2 CDEFGHKLMOSUVWXTA 
II > ® f! f13 28 118 157 180 205 209 270 399 482 487 544 565 597 700 726 892° 1006 1010 1071 
1200 1241 1243 1292 1342 1355 1375 1396 1424 1505 1506 M. 

112 The reading in Matthew 18:6 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 

113 The reading in Matthew 18:15 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 

114 NO f!1157 700 713 1402 1582 1588. 

115 Nhaséc. 

116 N*25. 

117 X D L 078i? 0281 22 28 33 157 579 892 1295 1396 1555 1604. 

138 RCGKLMOYZTAIIX 6 f! 33118 124 205 565 579 700 892 983 1071 1241 1342 1424 1582 
1689. Souter prefers the compound verb. 

119. ND5979. 


120 &DLZO f!122579 700 1295. Tischendorf and Legg prefer the shorter reading. 


121 483 and 484 have a similar reading. 
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TABLE 6.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Matthew) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 19:16 tt kya 0óv “nomow iva oxQ wiv aiw- “nomoaglwiyvaiw-  Lukei1818 vL 122 
viov" vtov KAN POVOLUnTW 
Matt 19:20 m&vcxo tate Epvrnta T Ncb2 Tex vedtyt6¢ — Mark1o:20, VL Cretr!23 
pov Luke 19:21 
Matt19:24a — ebxorwrtepdv écttv xduyAov did tpv- "tphpaTtoç Luke 18:25 L Unc, Cor 
THpatos Paptdoc (ca) 124 
Matt 19:24b = "Ste 8etv "eioedGetv Luke18:25 L 125 
Matt 19:29 xai rác Satis dpfjxev oixiaç 1126 à8eA- Tj yuvotbca Luke18:29 L 127 
ors Ñ dòcApàs Y) TatEpa T] urrcépa T} 
TEXVA Ù dypooc 
Matt 19:30 TOM oi dé Écovvot ^np&rot Écyorcot xal SËTXATOL pO TOL cf. Matt P 128 
Écxottot MEAT xal me@tot Ecxatot 2016 
Matt 20:17 map£AoBev Tods Swdexa pants onabytes Mark 10:32, P 129 
xaT’ iStav xai &v tH 686 etrcev adtoic Luke 18:31 
Matt 20:18 xai xataxpivodaw adtov “Boverte "elc Odvatov cf. Matt P $.,130 
10:21, Luke 
1312 
Matt20:3 — oUxÉ&ctty ¿pòv todo Sodvant °tobto Markio:0 L 151 
Matt 20:24 oi ðéxa "hyaváxtnoav nepi x&v 800 Hokavto &yava- Markio:1 VL Unc132 
dE qv xteîv 
Matt 20:30a  éAéncov Huds ' xúpte "Inaod Mark10:47, L iga 
Luke 18:38 
122 R L28 33 157 (579) 892. 
123 &8%2C(D) EFGHKMOUWTAYX f 2 28 33 18 157 180 205 565 597 700° 788 892 1006 
1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1346 1424 1505 1506 W. 
124 The variant in Matthew 19:24a was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
125 NCEFHKLMU(W)ZAZX 0028 f! f? 2 28 3371157 205 229 238 482 489 517 543 544 579 
692 788 892 1006 1010 1012 12411293 1342 1346 1424 1582 1588. Tischendorf, Legg, and Merk 
prefer eiceAetv. 
126 XR* omits olxíac ý, but a corrector has added "house" at the end of the list. 
127 NRCEFGHKLMUWNXYT A 0 X f? 2 28 33118157 180 205 565 579 597 700 788 892 1006 
1010 1071 12411243 1292 1342 1346 1424 1505 1506 W. Merk includes ñ yvvatxa. 
128 NL (21) 157 579 892. 
129 The circumstances of the reading in Matthew 20:17 were discussed with Codex Vaticanus 
in Chapter Five. 
130 X (700). 
131 The reading in Matthew 20:23 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
132 RB 253 4731207. 
133 RLN OX f! 69124 543 700 788 892 983 988 1365. 
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TABLE 6.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Matthew) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt20:30b rulóç Aavið rol Mark P 134 
10:47—48, 
Luke 18:38- 
39 
Matt 2o:31 ot 8& "ueitov ExpaEav "TOMA uXXov Mark 10:48 vL S 
or Luke 
18:39 
Matt 20:34 = amAayyvicbelg dé ó Ingods Hato tv "“dpbarAydv cf. Matt L 186 
Tòpupátwv abtavi3s 9:29 
Matt 21:1 xal öte Hyyioay elc IepooóÀuuqa xoi 'npóc Mark 11:1, P 188 
300137 cic Bn0gory? "elc tò ëpoç cv Luke 19:29 
EUV 
Matt 21:2 xai edOews edpyjoete dvov ðeðepévnv  "evbúç Mark 11:2 L Uncl39 
xoi TAAOV MET’ AÙTÅS 
Matt 21:3 ó xÓptoç "abt ypelav exe Tadtod Mark 11:3, L 140 
Luke 19:31 
Matt 21:7a T ýyayov Thv dvov &corr Tygi Luke 19:35 P Unc, 
Crctr, Cor 
( Ncomrll 
Matt 21:7b xoi &ré£8vxoty iT’ adtayv TA tdci T NIT otÓv Mark 11:7 P Crctr142 
Matt 21:7c xai r ërexd0igev ¿dve 143 aùtôv exdbtoev Mark 11:7 P Cor 
(sxeayl44 
Matt 2112 xal eicfjA8ev 'Iycoüc elc tò tepov "roð — "o0 Bod» Mark 11:15, P i 
Qeod* Luke 19:45 
Matt 2117 xoi KaTAALTIOY adtods &kfjAOev PEE Dkw vc méAcwos | Markus P S-s, Cor 
THC tóAsoc^ elc Bygaviav xat YOA (con (N1)146 
&xet 
134 The reading in Matthew 20:30b was discussed with P45 in Chapter Three. 
135 &*has adtod. 
136 &CKMNUWTAII f! 28 33 18 157 565 579 700 1006 1071 1241 1346 1424 1506 M. Souter 
prefers óq6o0 uv. 
137 X has yAgev. 
138 NRC*DEGHKLMN*SUVWXYTAOII f! f? 2 124 157 565 579 700 788 892 1006 1071 
12411342 1346 1424 1506 M. Merk prefers npóç. 
139 X LZ. Tischendorf, Legg, and Merk prefer ev6uc. 
140 NO 544579 1194 12411506 1515. 
141 Rr D. Tischendorf assigns the first correction to A. 
142 &IC(E)FHKLMNSUWYZTATLIO f! f? 28 33 118 157 565 579 700 788 (892) 1006 1071 
12411342 1346 1424 1506 1582 WM. Souter prefers the longer reading. 
143 Naddsén’. 
144 &* (L416 245 291 892). Many manuscripts have a different form of the simple verb. 
145 The reading in Matthew 21:12 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 


146 


N* 28. Tischendorf attributes the correction to A; Milne and Skeat to D. 
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TABLE 6.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Matthew) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 21:27 Zp adtots “xal adtd¢” ró 'Incoüc Mark 1:33, L S 
Luke 20:8 
Matt 21:36 T náv &néoteiev doug SobAoUS Tal Mark 12:4 P S-s, Cor 
T.elovotc TOV TPWTWV (xea)}47 
Matt 21:46 xai Cytodvtes adtov xpatijcat epoBy-  “tòv dxAov Marki212 P Cor 
Oncav “tovs dyAoug? (8<a)148 
Matt 22:21 Àéyououy adt Koaticopoç Pat Luke2024 P Uncl49 
Matt 22:22 xai apevtes adtov “anyACav rkmñA0ov cf. Mark P 129 
12:12 
Matt 22:23 TpoaHAGov at !5! Xo88ovxoftot T Rca Tol Luke 20:27 P Cretr!52 
A€yovtes u) elvan Qvdorototv 
Matt 22:32 ¿yW cip 6 Bed Apod xad Só Oeóc 96, °6 Luke 20:37 L S 
"Icotx xai °6 Oeòç "Ioco 
Matt 22:39 Sevtépa ?8£ ópoia abt 8 Mark12:31 P Unc, Cor 
( Nlc2)153 
Matt 23:6 girotaw 8& “thy Tewtoxdiciav’ £v tolg &ca Qç MewtoxAt- Mark12:39, P Cretr!54 
Seimvots cies Luke 20:46 
Matt 23:35 dd TOÔ olluorcoc “ABEA Tod Stxatov wo “viod Bapayiov` Luke u:51 P S, Cor 
tod alluatos Zayapiov PutoO Baporxtou ` (Ncb2) 
Matt 24:7 xai £covxat Arpo Kal cetcquot xorcà "c&etcgol xat Apoi — Markig8; P S 
TOMOUG Luke 21:11 
Matt 24:15  ötav Toby 18yte tò BõéAvypa THs py- — Nearóé Marki3u4, L Crctr155 
LOTEWS Luke 21:20 
Matt 24:24 xai Swoovew oypeta ?ueydAa ?ueyáAa Markig23 P Uncl56 
Matt 24:28 ëmoul157 gay jj tò "rtôpa éxet ovva- "cya Luke 17:37 L S, Cor 
x89ñoovra ol &etoi (xe) 
Matt 24:29 xai ol &otépeç mecobvtat "ATÒ Tod rex Marki325 P Unci58 
ovpavod 
147 &* 01021006. 
148  N* C 240 244 495 1574. 
149 The variant in Matthew 22:21 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
150 XRLXZ ATI. Souter and Merk prefer &njA8ov. 
151 X does not have avté. 
152 8R@EFGHKLOUVAOII*2 Ó 0107 (f!) 7 22 27 69 124 346 565 579 597 713 95410061071 
12411342 1346 1582 2542. 
153 The reading in Matthew 22:39 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
154 &@L f!331157 205 713 892 1582. 
155 &@L157 243 713 892. 
156 NW*273. 
157 &*has nov. 
158 NDo2815447. 
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TABLE 6.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Matthew) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 24:31 xoi "értcuvátoucty tod éxAextods l'éricova£et Mark 13:27. L S-s, Cor 
avtod (Nc2)I59 
Matt 24:40  Tóct 'Óbo Écovrat* £y TH dpi *Écovrot dvo Luke 17:34, P Cor 
(D) 35 (tea)160 
Matt 24:45 tig doa šoiv ó nıotòç Šo0Àoç Kal ppó- "xataothoet Luke 12:42 L 162 
(D) vipoç Ov "xatéotnoev 6 xÚptoç El tfc 
oixetetac!®! adco tod 8o0vot adtots 
THY TEOMHY Ev xo pO 
Matt 25:24 — xUpte ëyvwv ce Sti "oxÀmpoç el &vOpw- “&vðpwroç adom- Lukeig:21 VL 
(D) Toc pdc el (AbC) 
Matt 25:27 Eder oe odv Bade td dpyberd pov Rca “<ó &pyúprov Luke 19:23, P Crctr164 
(D) tots tpanečitaç cf. Matt 
2518 
Matt 26:7 TpocíjA0ev adTH yuvy ëyovoa dÀdBo-  "moAutiLov John 12:3, L 165 
atpov púpov "Baputipov Mark 14:3 
Matt 26:33 reil66 adyvteg cxavdarobyoovtan ev Nc Tel xat Mark 14:29 L Crctrl67 
col ¿yù oddérote oxav8oDuceYcouot 
Matt26:34 — plc “ànapvýoy pe? ‘ue ATAPVHON Mark 14:30, P Unc, Cor 
Luke 22:33 (Nc2)168 
Matt26:36 ^ xoi Aeyet Toîç pantais T Tadtod Mark 14:32 P 169 
Matt 26:58 ó òè Iétpoç vjxoAot0et adt@ Pad ?dmó Luke 22:54 P 179 
paxpóðev 
Matt 2715 Kata dé EopTyy ele t ó hyepav rov- "napyrtoĝvto Mark15:6 vL S, Cor 
El Eva TA SAW Sécptov öv "HbEAov (Rca) 
159 XN* 13751604. 
160 The reading in Matthew 24:40 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. Cor- 


rector CA has restored the Matthean reading in Sinaiticus. 


161 X has oixtac. 

162 R M2157 517 713 954 1093 1295 1424 1675. 

163 N(f!)22209. 

164 N*^ACDKLMUYTAII f! f? 2 28 33 157 565 579 788 892 1006 1071 1241 1342 1424 1506 
M. Souter prefers the singular reading. 

165 NADLMO TII; 33 71157 230 248 259 482 489 517 544 565 659 892 954 1010 1219 1293 1346 
1424 1675 2542. Tischendorf prefers moAutipov. 

166  N* does not have cl. 

167 The reading in Matthew 26:33 was discussed with P45 in Chapter Three. In Sinaiticus, the 
reading belongs to Corrector CA. 

168  N*07433157. 

169 The reading in Matthew 26:36 was discussed with P53 in Chapter Two. 

170 RCFLSAIIQ 028 f! 22 28 33 59 205 243 245 252* 258 259 399* 661 892 1506 1575 1582 


2145. Tischendorf prefers the shorter reading. 
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TABLE 6.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Matthew) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 27:16 elyov 52 tote Séopov éníovjuov Aeyópe- Ingodv Markı5:7, P 1⁄1 
vov ?'Incoóv Bapa B Bàv cf. John 
18:40 
Matt 27:17 tiva 8&Aeve drroAvaw butv “Iyooty °'Imooüv Mark15:7, P 172 
tov Bapo B BQv Ñ Incody tov Aeyópevov cf. John 
XplLotov 18:40 
Matt 27:28 xoi "exddoavtes adtov yAandda xoxxi- — Nea evddoavtes Markı5ı7 L Crctr, Cor 
vy Tepiéðnxav o TO (Ncb2173 
Matt 27:29 xattpe "BaotAed tev Tovdaiwv ró Baoievç John 19:3 P 17% 
Matt 27:42 xaTtaßBátTw vOv dro x00 otavpod xoi "miotevowpev Marki15:32 P 175 
"Tiotevoouey ÈT’ adTOV 
Matt 27:46 MUNAY Agua coBayBavt "EA EAWL Mark 15:34 L Unc176 
Matt 27:47 tly&c O€ THV Exel EOTNKOTWV dxoücav- STL Marki15:35 P 177 
t&c £eyov tt HAtcv pwvel obto¢ 
Matt 27:49 ol 8& Aotrol £Aeyov dipec tSwuev el Tà) oç dé AnBoov john19:334 VL 178 
£pxecot HÀI cwowv avtov T Adyynv EvoEev (AbC) 
avtod thy TÀEV- 
p&v xai &EfjA ev 
wp xoi aÎpa 
Matt 27:51 xal Sod Tò xatanétaoua Tod vaod felc 800 ğvwðev ëwç Markı5:38 P Unc179 
&oxicOv “dat &voOev Éoc xto elc 0o" — x&v) 
Matt 27:54 ó dé "Exatdovtapyos xat ol uec adTOd TEKATOVTŘPXNÇ Luke 23:47 P Unc!80 
THpodvtEs TOV "Iqoo0v iðóvteç TOV oet- 
opòy xot Ta yevópeva EpoByOyaav 
apddpa 
171 The variant in Matthew 27:16 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
172 The variant in Matthew 27:17 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
173 The reading in Matthew 27:28 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. In 
Sinaiticus, the variant belongs to Corrector CA and was corrected by Corrector CB?. 
174 RAKLMNUWT X 064 f! 2 33 69 124 157 565 579 700 788 892 1006 1071 1241 1342 1346 
1424 1506 1582° WM. Tischendorf and Souter prefer ó BactAevc. 
175 &EFHLMSWTA 0 X Q f 2 33 69 18 124 131157 543 544 565 566 579 788 1071 1346 1424 
1506 (1574) 1582. Tischendorf prefers the subjunctive reading. 
176 The reading in Matthew 27:46 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
177 X D LA O 33 59 517 659 700 892 954 1424 1675. 
178 The reading in Matthew 27:49 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
179 XO. Other manuscripts rearrange the sentence in the same way but retain the preposition 
an’. Souter prefers eic 80o dm’ &voev ws xào. 
180 ND O.Tischendorf prefers éxatovtdpyys. 
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TABLE 6.2 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Matthew) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Matt 28:12 xod cuvaySevtes peta TAV mpegBuré- N* “Errotnoav Cf. Matt P S 
pwv ouppovdióv te Aaßóvtes dpybpia N! iroinoav xat 2815 
ixava ESwxav toc OTPATIWTALÇ AaßBóvteç 


Rca r AaBóvtes 
Nb2 Ferrotnoav xal 
AaBovtec 


1.1.2 Comment 

In Matthew 4:19, Jesus calls Simon and Andrew to discipleship and promises, 
“I will make you fishers of men” (momow duds aAtets &vOpwmwv). In the version 
of this episode in Mark 1:17 the evangelist has included the verb yeveo8at. Jesus 
assures the men, “I will make you to be fishers of men" (nomjow buds yevécOot 
Get dvepwnwv). The initial corrector of this passage (X!) has added the verb 
to Matthew under the influence of Mark. 

Matthew records that the report about Jesus's activities “went out" (&rfjA0ev) 
to all of Syria (Matt 4:24). Mark does not have a direct parallel to this passage, 
but in a near-parallel in Mark 1:28 the author uses a different verb to convey 
that the report about Jesus “went out" (e&#A9ev) to all of the region around 
Galilee. The syntax of the sentence is nearly identical to Matthew 4:24, but 
where Matthew has &rfjA6ev, Mark uses š£ñA0sv. It is this verb that appears in 
the text of Matthew in Codex Sinaiticus and many other manuscripts, possibly 
as a result of the scribe's familiarity with Mark. 

In Matthew 5:4, Jesus says, "Blessed are those who mourn" The initial cor- 
rector of Sinaiticus (X!) has added the adverb “now” (vóv). The emphasis on the 
present moment is not part of the Matthean beatitudes, but is found twice in 
the Lukan beatitudes (Luke 6:21) with reference to those who hunger now and 
those who weep now. Furthermore, only a few verses later Luke pronounces 
woes on those who are filled now and those who laugh now. It is very likely that 
the adverb vOv has entered into the text of Matthew in Sinaiticus because the 
initial corrector was influenced by the parallel beatitudes in Luke. 

Jesus teaches his disciples that if someone should hit them “on the right 
cheek" (elg thv 8e&&v ciayóva), they should turn their other cheek to the of- 
fender (Matt 5:39a). It is not definitively clear whether sic or ¿ri is the better 
reading for the preposition in this phrase. Most editors and commentators pre- 
fer the former, probably because it is found in Vaticanus, Washingtonianus, and 
the initial reading of Sinaiticus. Corrector CA has changed the preposition to 
ent. If it is correct that eic is the older reading, then the use of ¿zi in the major- 
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ity of manuscripts may be a result of harmonization to Luke 6:29. Conformity 
to general usage is also possible. 

In Matthew 5:39b, the scribe of Sinaiticus has omitted the pronoun “your” 
(cov) modifying “the right cheek" (thv 8&&&v oiayóva). The resultant reading 
"the right cheek" is similar to Luke 6:29, where Jesus speaks generally about 
being struck on “the cheek" (thv ciayóva). Harmonization may account for the 
omission. 

In the next verse, Matthew 5:40, Jesus tells his disciples that if someone 
should request their cloak, they should give “the tunic” (tò ipctiov) as well. In 
contrast to the previous reading, here the scribe of Sinaiticus has added the 
pronoun gov modifying the noun. The resultant reading, “your tunic” (<ó iud- 
ttov cov), is quite similar to that in Luke 6:29 where Jesus speaks of “your tunic” 
(cov tó iu&ttov). Harmonization to Luke may account for the variant. 

In Matthew 5:46, Jesus asks his disciples what reward they will have for lov- 
ing those who love them. He asks, “Do not even the tax collectors do the same?" 
(odxt xai of TEA@vaL TO AUTO motoOcty). In the next verse he speaks about those 
who greet only their fellows: "Do not even the Gentiles do the same?” (odyxi xoi 
ol &üvuxol tò aùtò motoOcty). In Luke there is an exact parallel to the first verse 
and two additional analogous scenarios (Luke 6:32-34). In all three cases Luke 
concludes with a statement rather than a question. For instance, "For even the 
sinners love those who love them" (xoi yap ol daptwAoi Tods dyormá vro adtovs 
&yomct). Similarly, the initial scribe of Sinaiticus has transformed v. 46 into a 
statement by omitting the interrogative particle ovyt. He has not transformed 
the question in v. 47 into a statement, so deliberate harmonization was proba- 
bly not his intent. It is likely, however, that his awareness of Luke's manner of 
relating this episode played a role in his alteration of the passage. The initial 
corrector (X!) caught the error and restored the particle. 

In Matthew 6:2, Jesus speaks with his disciples about people who do their 
almsgivings in plain sight. He says, “Truly I tell you, they receive their reward” 
(dunv A€yw duty dréyovow Tov pic Gov adtav). The initial scribe of Sinaiticus has 
duplicated the particle: dujv dunv. While the most likely cause of this vari- 
ant is dittography, it is worth noting that the reading does correspond to the 
idiomatic expression in the Gospel of John, “Truly, truly I tell you” (àphv àv 
Aéyto byiv). The expression is used on twenty-five occasions in John, so it is likely 
that the scribe was quite familiar with the phrase. Corrector CA has deleted the 
doubled word. 

Later, Jesus tells his disciples, “Do not worry about your soul, what you will 
eat or what you will drink” (Matt 6:25a). The last part of the phrase, “or what you 
will drink" (7 ti ninte), does not appear in Codex Sinaiticus. Harmonization to 
Luke 12:22 may account for the reading, since in that context the issue of drink- 
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ing is not mentioned. It is also possible that homoioteleuton has occurred; a 
scribal leap from eta-tau-epsilon at the end of pdyyte to the same letters in 
ninte would result in the same omission. Homoioteleuton may have occurred 
in some cases, but a scribal leap cannot account for the omission from such a 
substantial number of manuscripts. A less likely explanation is that the shorter 
reading is older and that the phrase has been added as a contextual harmoniza- 
tion in light of Matthew 6:31. 

Later in the same verse, the initial scribe of Sinaiticus has omitted the pro- 
noun pôv modifying “the body" (xà cwpatt). This is the only manuscript of 
Matthew to witness this reading and the variant was corrected by an initial 
corrector (N), perhaps even the scribe himself. Manuscripts of Luke 12:22 gen- 
erally do not have the pronoun, though many scribes, including the copyist of 
Codex Vaticanus, have added the word under the influence of Matthew 6:25. In 
this case, it is possible that the scribe of Sinaiticus was influenced by the Lukan 
parallel. 

With regard to the security of food and clothing, Jesus explains, "The Gen- 
tiles seek all these things (návta yàp tadta tk E0vy nıčytoðow)” (Matt 6:32). In 
the parallel passage in Luke 12:30, the first three words are transposed (tadta 
yàp n&vca). It is this word order that is found in Codex Sinaiticus and numerous 
other manuscripts, possibly under the influence of the parallel. 

In the same verse, Jesus goes on to explain to his disciples, “Your Heavenly 
Father" (ó matyp budv 6 odpdvios) knows you need these things (i.e. food and 
clothing). The scribe has not copied the adjectival phrase “heavenly” (6 ovpd- 
vtoç), thereby bringing the passage into closer correspondence with the Lukan 
parallel, where Jesus refers simply to “the Father" (ó nath). Harmonization to 
Luke 12:30 likely accounts for the variant.!?! 

In Matthew 7:3, Jesus accuses his listeners of paying attention to the speck 
in their brother's eye without taking notice of “the beam in your eye” (¿v tà cà 
pa uQ Soxdv). In Codex Sinaiticus, the noun 8oxóv comes before the preposi- 
tional phrase. The new arrangement reflects the Lukan word order. Corrector 
CA has restored the Matthean reading. 

In the next verse, Jesus asks how such a person can say, "Permit that I take 
out the speck from your eye" (dioec exBorw Tò x&pqpoc Ex Tod óp0oÀA uo cov). The 
parallel in Luke 6:42 is similar, but begins with a vocative address of the brother 
(&5e\¢é). The scribe of Sinaiticus alone has adopted this reading from Luke 6:42 
in his text of Matthew.!®2 


181 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 40. 
182 Cornett, "Singular Readings," 40. 
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In Matthew 8:4, after cleansing a man’s leprosy Jesus tells him to go to the 
temple and to offer (npocéveyxov) the gift which Moses commanded. Mark and 
Luke use an alternative form of the second aorist imperative verb (pocéveyxe). 
The choice of form does not alter the meaning of the verse and in fact many 
manuscripts of Matthew, including Sinaiticus and Washingtonianus, use the 
alternate form. Harmonization is possible, as is conformity to general usage. 

The narrative of the healing of the centurion's servant in Matthew 8:5-13 
contains several harmonizing variants. In Matthew 8:7, the evangelist writes, 
“And he [Jesus] said to him (xoi Aeyet ar), T will come and cure him.” The 
scribe of Sinaiticus has added the words “follow me” (dxoAov8et pot) to the 
beginning of Jesus's statement. The addition is likely a reflection of similar 
statements, such as Matthew 8:22 and 9:9 and Mark 2:14.183 

The manuscript evidence is not unanimous when it comes to the text of 
Matthew 8:10. Some manuscripts, chief among them Codex Vaticanus, record 
that Jesus said, “In no one in Israel have I found such faith" (nap’ oddevi tocat- 
twv niotw & TH Iopahà ebpov). The majority of manuscripts, however, including 
Codex Sinaiticus, record that Jesus said, “I have not found such faith in Israel" 
(0088 &y TH TopanA tocavtyy niet). The latter corresponds to the version of the 
saying found in the parallel passage in Luke 7:9. The question is whether the 
oldest text of Matthew corresponded to Luke, which gave rise to an aberrant 
reading, or whether the idiosyncratic reading is older, affording the possibil- 
ity for scribes to harmonize the passage to Luke. If the “Lukan” reading is older, 
thereis no compelling reason why a scribe would create the more difficult read- 
ing. Metzger correctly asserts that this reading is “doubtless an assimilation to 
the parallel.”!84 

Matthew's pericope of the centurion's son ends in 813 with the words, *and 
his child was healed in that hour" (xoi i&6v ó toic aùtoð &v TH pot Exeivy). Luke's 
version of the pericope extends the narrative a bit further with the conclu- 
sion, "And returning to the house, those sent found the servant healthy" (xoi 
brootpepavtes elc tov obxov ol menpbEevtes eüpov tov SodAov bytatvovta). Several 
manuscripts, including Sinaiticus, have some form of Luke's alternate ending 
in their text of Matthew. The scribe of Sinaiticus adds the detail about return- 
ing home, but it is the centurion and not the messengers who returns and it 
is a child and not a servant (as in Luke) who is found healthy. This variant is 
contextual or imaginative in nature. It is not an exact lexical harmonization, 
but rather a tailored narrative approximation of the parallel. The initial scribe 


183 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 41. 
184 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 17. 
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has conformed the text to Luke. The variant reading was deleted by Corrector 
CA but was re-added by Corrector cB. 

The initial corrector of Sinaiticus (X!) has modified the story of Jesus’s heal- 
ing of Peter’s mother-in-law in Matthew 8:15 in several ways. In the first place, 
the scribe has changed the initial verb of the clause (yyép9n) into a participle 
(&yepOs(c), making the whole sentence more readable. The sentence now reads, 
"And getting up, she (Peter's mother-in-law) began to serve ..." With regard to 
thosethe woman serves, the initial corrector has replaced the singular pronoun 
o0, referring to Jesus, with the plural aùtoîç, referring to both Jesus and oth- 
ers in the house. The plural reading appears in Mark 1:31 and Luke 4:39. Since 
this reading was intended as a correction, one must look for what motivated 
the change. It is likely that the initial corrector was conforming the passage to 
the version known from one of the parallels. 

In Matthew 8:26 the author records that Jesus stood up in a boat in the midst 
of a storm and rebuked "the winds" (voic &véyots). In the parallel passages in 
Mark 4:39 and Luke 8:24, Jesus is said to rebuke “the wind" (xà &véuw). The 
initial scribe of Sinaiticus, among others, has opted for the singular reading, 
possibly as a result of his familiarity with the parallels. The initial corrector (x!) 
has restored the plural reading. 

When Jesus heals the paralytic in Matthew 9:6, he tells him, “Go to your 
house" (Önaye cig tov otxóv cov). Luke uses the verb nopevov, a synonym for Ürtecye 
(Luke 5:24). The initial scribe of Sinaiticus has adopted this verb from Luke. 
Since the reading is not suggested by the text, one may assume that an external 
source— either general parlance or the Lukan parallel—has been the cause of 
the alteration.!55 Corrector CA has undone the variant. 

In Matthew 9:9, Jesus calls Matthew the tax collector to discipleship and, 
according to the evangelist, "he [Matthew] followed" (yxoAob8ycev) him. The 
parallel passage in Luke says that the tax collector Levi “began to follow" (Yjo- 
Aot8et) him. Several important manuscripts of Matthew, including Sinaiticus, 
have the imperfect reading of Luke here, possibly because of their familiarity 
with Luke's version of this event. 

In the next verse, the story continues at Matthew's house, where many tax 
collectors and sinners, “coming, reclined” (£A06vvec ovvavéxewto) with Jesus and 
his disciples. The initial scribe of Sinaiticus has omitted the participle £A06vrec. 
The variant corresponds to the construction in Mark 2:15. It is hard to imagine 
why the scribe would omit this word apart from familiarity with the version of 
the text in Mark. The initial corrector (X!) has added the missing word. 


185 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 42. 
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The harmonizing omission of moM¢ from the initial text of Matthew 9:14 has 
given rise to a second harmonizing variant endeavoring to address the omis- 
sion. The initial corrector (N!), recognizing the omission, has compensated by 
adding the synonymous adjective xvxv&, which is proper to Luke's narrative. 
Metzger notes that this variant “is obviously a scribal assimilation to the paral- 
lel"86 Corrector CA has replaced xvxv& with Matthew's mod. 

In Matthew 927, Jesus uses wine and wineskins as an object lesson about 
traditions. He concludes, “But they put new wine into new wineskins" (aA 
Bdrrovow olvov véov elc &oxoùç xatvovs). The scribe of Sinaiticus has substituted 
Matthew's version of this sentence with the construction in Luke 5:38: *But new 
wine must be put into new wineskins" (dÀ) olvov véov elg &oxods xatvods BAN- 
téov)./87 This reading is also close to Mark 2:22, except that in Mark the verb is 
inferred by ellipsis. Harmonization in this case is very likely. 

Matthew next records that a man begged Jesus to heal his daughter and 
that Jesus “followed” (hxoħovðnoev) him (Matt 9:19). In Mark's version of this 
episode, Jesus “began to follow" (jxoAob@et) him (Mark 5:24). Mark's imper- 
fect verb is found in the text of Matthew in Sinaiticus. Harmonization could 
account for the reading, though it is possible that the scribe simply preferred 
the imperfect construction. The same alteration was made in Matthew 9:9. 

Jesus is interrupted on his way to heal the man's daughter by a woman with 
an illness of her own (Matt 9:21). She thinks to herself, "If only I might touch 
his garment I will be saved" (¿àv póvov &pþwpar tod tration adtod cwoycopat). The 
scribe has omitted the adverb póvov. It is possible that the variant is the result 
of a scribal leap from the nu of édv to the final nu of póvov. It is also possible 
that the scribe had in mind the construction in Mark 5:28, where instead of 
only touching his robe the woman thinks, “If I touch even his garment I will be 
saved” (¿àv &pwpar x&v TOV iuatiwv adtod cwr)copat). The initial corrector (N!) 
has supplied the missing adverb. 

The subject of the sentence in Matthew 9:22, Ingots, is not mentioned in the 
text of Matthew in Codex Sinaiticus. The omission could be the result of a leap 
from the sigma at the end of Ingots to the sigma at the beginning of otpageiç. 
It could also be a harmonization to the parallels in Mark 5:34 or Luke 8:48, nei- 
ther of which specify the subject of the verb. The initial corrector (XN!) caught 
the error and added the name. 

In Matthew 9:24, the evangelist narrates that a crowd gathered to mourn 
the death of the girl Jesus was en route to heal. Jesus announces that the 


186 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 20. 
187 Cornett, "Singular Readings," 42-43. 
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girl is only sleeping, to which the crowd responds with scoffing laughter. The 
scribe of Sinaiticus has provided an explanation for their laughter: they laughed 
“because they knew that she died" (eiSdte¢ ott &néðavev). This phrase has very 
likely entered Matthew from the text of Luke 8:53.188 Corrector cA has deleted 
the added words. 

There is some debate as to whether the better reading of “son” in Matthew 
9:27 is the nominative (vids) or the vocative (vić). A nearly identical situation 
occurred in P^5 (see Chapter Three) in Matthew 20:30, a doublet of the verse 
being addressed here. In that case, the manuscript evidence slightly favored the 
nominative reading and harmonization accounted for the vocative variant. The 
situation is somewhat more ambiguous in 9:27 since the manuscript evidence 
may favor the vocative reading. It seems likely that the doublets in Matthew 
would have matched one another in their use of the nominative vié and that 
harmonization to Mark and Luke accounts for the alternative reading. Given 
the uncertainty of the evidence, one can only suggest harmonization as a pos- 
sible explanation here. 

The Gospel of Matthew refers to the disciple who betrays Jesus as “Judas 
the Iscariot” (Tovdas ó 'Ioxopuormç). The scribe of Sinaiticus has introduced an 
additional article in Matthew 10:4: ó 'Iovðagç ó Ioxaptwtys. Luke and Mark have 
the name in the accusative case (Tob8av Toxopu$0) and do not use articles. The 
initial corrector (X!) of Sinaiticus has omitted both of the articles from the orig- 
inal wording of Matthew in Sinaiticus, potentially under the influence of the 
anarthrous parallels. The case for harmonization is strengthened by the fact 
that the corrector has not omitted the article in the analogous phrase "Simon 
the Canaanite” (Lipwv 6 Kavavitys). 

In his instructions to his disciples in Matthew 10:12, Jesus tells his disciples 
to greet the house that welcomes them. The scribe of Sinaiticus, among others, 
has supplied the content of that greeting from Luke 10:5. He adds, “... saying, 
peace (be) on this house" (Aéyovtes eipyvy TH olxw tovto). This is quite clearly 
an addition from Luke. The initial corrector (8!) and Corrector CA have deleted 
the words, but an even later corrector (Corrector CB?) has added them again. 

In Matthew 11:15, Jesus teaches the crowds that John the Baptist was indeed 
Elijah returned. To conclude this hard teaching, Jesus says, “Let the one who 
has ears hear" (ó 2ywv ta dxovéto). The scribe has added the infinitive “to 
hear" (àxobew) to Matthew’s sentence, with the resultant phrase: “Let the one 
who has ears to hear hear" (ó ëywv @ta d&xovetv &xovétw). Matthew does not 
use this construction (cf. 11:15, 13:9, 13:43). Mark and Luke both use the form of 
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this sentence with the infinitive (cf. Mark 4:9, 23; Luke 8:8, 14:35). In this case, 
the manuscript evidence for Matthew largely favors the added infinitive, but, 
as Metzger notes, “In view of the frequent occurrence elsewhere of the fuller 
expression ... it was to be expected that copyists would add the infinitive here.” 
He continues, “If the word had been present in the original text, there is no rea- 
son why it should have been deleted in such important witnesses as B D 700 
al”189 The infinitive comes into the text from the idiom of the other Synoptics. 

Jesus says in Matthew 11:19 that the men of the generation deride him as a 
“friend of tax collectors and sinners” (teAwvOv qoc xai àjorproA àv). In the par- 
allel in Luke 7:34 the order of the first two words is reversed (g(Àoç teAwva xoi 
&UAPTWASV). This word order also appears in the Matthean text of Sinaiticus. 
Harmonization may account for the variant, as may a stylistic preference to 
have the noun before its modifier. 

Concluding his discussion of John the Baptist, Jesus rebukes the cities of 
Chorazin and Bethsaida for their lack of belief. If Tyre and Sidon had seen 
the deeds of power done in these Galilean cities, Jesus says in Matthew u:21, 
“they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ash" (náñai dv ¿v cdxxw 
xoi oro petevónoav). In Luke's version of this saying in Luke 10:13, Jesus says, 
"They would have repented long ago sitting in sackcloth and ash" (ná&ñat dv 
¿v oxxw xal omod@ xabypevot Letevonoav). The participle xo6r|ugvot has been 
added to the text of Matthew in Sinaiticus and many other manuscripts, ini- 
tially under the influence of the Lukan parallel. 

A few verses later, in Matthew 11:24, Jesus says, “But I tell you that on the day 
of judgment it will be more tolerable for the land of Sodom (yñ Lodduwv &ve- 
xtotepov £oxat) than for you." The scribe has transposed four words so that the 
verb phrase comes first (dvextotepov gota y LoSduwv). There is no compelling 
reason why the scribe might make such an alteration other than the assimilat- 
ing influence of a similar saying earlier in Matthew 10:15, "Truly I tell you, it will 
be more tolerable for the land of Sodom (dvextétepov gatat y Lodduwv) and 
Gomorrah on the day of judgment than for that town." It could also be that the 
scribe missed the first word or two in his transcription and subsequently added 
the nearly-omitted words. 

In Matthew 12:4, the evangelist narrates Jesus's dispute with the Pharisees 
over plucking grain on the Sabbath. In response to the opposition, Jesus de- 
scribes how David and his men ate the bread of the presence. Matthew uses a 
singular pronoun to refer to the bread “which (ë) it was not lawful for him to 
eat” The singular pronoun does not agree with the plural antecedent “bread” 
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(&prouc). Mark 2:26 and Luke 6:4 use the plural pronoun ots. Many scribes have 
adopted this reading in Matthew, possibly under the influence of the parallels 
or, more likely, as a grammatical improvement. 

In another contest with the Pharisees, Jesus is approached by a man with a 
withered hand and is confronted with the decision to heal on the Sabbath. Jesus 
ultimately heals the man and tells him, “Stretch out your hand" (éxtetvdv cov tY|v 
xeipa). A variant can be found here in Matthew 12:13 that is, strictly speaking, a 
nonsense reading. The initial reading of the manuscript is correct, but Correc- 
tor CA has added an extra pronoun “you” after the noun (ëxtewóv cov thv yeîpa 
gov). The likeliest explanation is that the scribe missed by error the co that 
precedes the noun in Matthew because he anticipated the pronoun after the 
noun, as it is found in the parallel in Luke 6:10. The apparatuses of Tischendorf 
and Legg and the edition of Comfort and Barrett seem to imply that the scribe 
who added the pronoun after the noun intended to transpose the phrase (i.e. 
for N^ or 8“ they provide the reading ti xetpot cov instead of cov thv xeipa cov), 
but there is no evidence of an attempt to erase or delete the first pronoun. In 
Sinaiticus, the reading is simply an error, which can be shown by the fact that 
later Corrector cB? deleted the extra pronoun. 

In the same verse, Matthew records that the man stretched out his hand and 
it was restored, healthy “as the other" (¿ç Y, déAAy). This phrase is not found in 
the Markan or Lukan versions of this story. It has been omitted from the text of 
Matthew in Sinaiticus, probably under the influence of the parallel accounts. 

In the Parable of the Sower in Matthew 13:4, the evangelist uses a participial 
construction to narrate what transpires with the seed thrown onto the path. 
"And coming, the birds devoured it" (xoi eASovta tà neteivà xatépayev orta). 
Mark narrates this event in the aorist tense, "And the birds came and devoured 
it” (xai HAGev cà neteivà xot xorcéporyev aùtó). The scribe of Sinaiticus has emu- 
lated this construction by replacing Matthew's participle with the aorist 7A8ev 
and by adding the conjunction xai. In fact, this construction is found in the 
majority of manuscripts and in several important witnesses. Nevertheless, the 
participial reading is attested in early and diverse witnesses so that it is best to 
accept it as the older reading. Many manuscripts may have been altered under 
the influence of the Markan construction. 

The variant reading in Matthew 13:9 is identical to the one found in Matthew 
11:15. The scribe had added the infinitive “to hear" (dxoóstw) to the phrase, "Let 
the one having ears hear" (ó ëywv ata &xovétw). In this verse, though, the read- 
ing is the creation of Corrector CA, either desiring to conform to the reading in 
11:15 or assimilating to the parallels in Mark and Luke. 

On several occasions Matthew introduces a new parable with a variation on 
the phrase “another parable he said to them" (4Anv napaBoAny eAcAncev adtotc), 
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as in Matthew 13:33. Elsewhere, he says, “Another parable he put to them, say- 
ing ..." (Myy napaBoanv napéðnxev adtots AEywv), as in Matthew 13:24 and 13:31. 
The scribe of Sinaiticus has created a hybrid of these phrases in Matthew 13:33, 
where he adds the participle A¢ywv. He has likely done so by assimilation to 
other Matthean parallels. 

Matthew explains in 13:34 that Jesus spoke to the crowds in parables “and 
without parables he said nothing to them" (xoi ywpiç napaßorñs ovdev £AdAet 
abtoic). Mark's version of this saying is slightly different, “And without parables 
he did not speak to them" (xwpiç 8& napaßoàñç ox EdcAst adtoic). The initial 
reading of Sinaiticus (o58£v éAdAycev) only partly reflects the Matthean read- 
ing because the scribe has used an aorist verb. Corrector ca has exchanged 
the aorist verb for the imperfect šÀ%À8t and has replaced Matthew's o06év with 
Mark’s ovx. The corrected reading partly restores the Matthean text, but har- 
monization to Mark 4:34 is the only explanation for the pair of alterations. 

There is quite an interesting variant in the next verse, Matthew 13:35. Mat- 
thew introduces a quotation from Psalm 78:2 with the phrase “thus was ful- 
filled what was spoken through the prophet (81¢ tod npogytov).” The scribe of 
Sinaiticus, along with many members of the “Caesarean” family, identifies the 
anonymous prophet as Isaiah (òà "Howtov tod mpogpytov). This variant prob- 
ably reflects the text of similar passages, especially Matthew 827, where the 
exact phrase is found, but could also reflect Matthew 3:3, 4:14, and elsewhere 
where Isaiah is identified as the prophet. The scribe reflexively copied a phrase 
that was familiar to him from the context of Matthean fulfillment quotations 
despite the fact that the passage quoted does not come from Isaiah. It is pos- 
sible the scribe believed it to be from Isaiah, as Metzger suggests, but auto- 
matic harmonization is more likely.?? The initial corrector has deleted the 
name. 

The variant in Matthew 13:43 is identical to those found in Matthew 11:15 and 
13:9. As in 13:9, Corrector CA has added the infinitive “to hear" (dxovetv) to the 
phrase, “Let the one having ears hear" (ó 2ywv ðta &xovétw). In both cases the 
manuscript evidence is strongly in favor of the longer reading. Most of these 
manuscripts have simply copied their exempla faithfully, but the oldest appear- 
ances of this reading reflect the parallel constructions in Mark and Luke. 

In Matthew 13:57 Jesus is rejected by the people after teaching in Nazareth 
and laments that a prophet is not without honor except in "the homeland" 
(th motpist). This maxim is found also in Mark 6:4 and Luke 4:24, where the 
prophet's homeland is identified as “his homeland" (<ñ matptdt adt0d). In John 
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4:44, the prophet's homeland is called “his own homeland" (<ñ iði matptdt). The 
scribe of Sinaiticus seems to have been aware of John's version of the apothegm 
and has created a reading that conforms to the Johannine form. 

As a concrete example of a prophet's rejection, the death of John the Baptist 
is narrated immediately following the rejection of Jesus at Nazareth. After the 
beheading of John, John’s disciples come and collect “the corpse" (tò ntôpa). 
In Mark 6:29, the body is referred to as “his corpse" (tò ntôpa adTOD). This is the 
reading found in the text of Matthew 14:12 in Sinaiticus, either because of the 
influence of Mark, stylistic preference, or a desire for clarity. The initial correc- 
tor deleted the interloping word, but it was re-added by a still later corrector. 
The verse goes on to say that they buried “it” (aùtó), that is the corpse. Most 
commentators and editors prefer the reading "him" (abtov) with the initial text 
of Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, but dtd is widely and diversely attested.!?! The 
initial reading of Sinaiticus would thus have read, "They took Ais corpse and 
buried Aim." The initial corrector has shaped a better sentence and one that 
reflects the Markan parallel: “They took Ais body and buried it.” 

Upon hearing of the death of John the Baptist, Jesus withdraws to a deserted 
place, only to be followed by immense crowds. There are two variants in Mat- 
thew 14:19 that seem to have arisen under the influence of Mark 6:39-41. 
Matthew writes that Jesus, “ordering (xeAe0cac) the crowds to sit down on the 
grass, taking the five loaves and two fish, looking into heaven, blessed (them) 
and breaking (them) gave the bread to his disciples.” In Sinaiticus, the govern- 
ing verb has been changed from a participle (xeAedouc) to an aorist (€xéAevcev). 
While the verb itself does not correspond to the verb in Mark 6:39 (éméta- 
tev), the aorist construction of the Markan parallel has been adopted. Having 
switched to an indicative verb, the scribe must compensate by adding a con- 
junction (xat) before the second clause: “He ordered (éxéhevcev) the crowds to 
sit down on the grass and (xat) taking the five loaves and two fish, looking into 
heaven, (he) blessed (them) and breaking (them) gave the bread to his dis- 
ciples.” These two readings should be assessed together, especially since they 
appear together in several manuscripts (X 1012 1295 1506). The new structure in 
Matthew conforms to Mark, whether by harmonization or otherwise. 

After Jesus disperses the crowd and sends his disciples across the sea in a 
boat, he follows by foot on the sea. In Matthew 14:24 the author records, “The 
boat was already many lengths (stadia) from the land" (atadtoug moMovs amd THs 
ys ametyev). While this reading might be older, the textual evidence strongly 
favors a reading that more closely corresponds to Mark 6:47: “The boat already 
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was in the middle of the sea” (uécov ths Parcoons Hv). If the latter reading were 
older, the former variant could be explained as an approximate harmoniza- 
tion to John 6:19, which says that the disciples had rowed “twenty-five or thirty 
lengths (otadtous).” The Johannine parallel shares the key term ccá8tov, but the 
context is not quite the same. Nevertheless, the former reading is the more dif- 
ficult to explain while the latter could easily be explained as a harmonizing 
alteration reflecting Mark 6:47.19? 

Jesus later teaches his disciples and the crowds about dietary regulations 
and the true nature of purity and defilement. He explains that it is not what 
goes into the mouth but what comes out of it that defiles. In Matthew 15:17, 
Jesus asks his disciples, “Do you not understand?” (od voeite). The exact parallel 
in Mark 7:18 has an identical construction. In the text of Matthew in Sinaiti- 
cus, however, the sentence has been changed. The scribe writes, “Do you not 
yet understand?” (otw voette). This question corresponds to Matthew 16:9 and 
Mark 8:17 (cf. Mark 8:21). It is possible that familiarity with the expression found 
in these near-parallels accounts for the variant. 

Later in the same sentence Jesus explains that everything a man eats passes 
through the body and is expelled “into (the) latrine” (eic apedpava). In Mark 
7:19, the noun is accompanied by an article (cic tov &peðpðva). The scribe of 
Sinaiticus has adopted this articular reading either by harmonization to Mark 
or out of stylistic preference for the fuller reading.!?3 

The change from the nominative vióç to the vocative vić in Matthew 15:22 is 
similar to the reading discussed above with reference to Matthew 9:27. Such 
alterations are negligible in terms of the meaning of the text, but the consis- 
tency with which the scribe makes this change suggests a strong preference for 
the vocative in this context. The source of the preference could be the parallels 
or could be stylistic. 

As his reputation for miracles grew, crowds brought to Jesus their lame, 
blind, mute, and sick in the hope of a marvelous deed of mercy. Matthew 
explains in 15:31 that in response to Jesus's healing powers the people “glori- 
fied" (286&acav) the God of Israel. The scribe of Sinaiticus, has replaced the 
aorist verb with the imperfect é36&atov: the people “began to glorify” the God 
of Israel. It is possible this change was caused by the scribe's familiarity with 
passages with similar content, such as Luke 5:26 and 7:16. While these verses 
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are not direct parallels, the shared language within the context of healing may 
have influenced the scribe. 

Another great crowd assembles around Jesus and Jesus again is filled with 
compassion for them. In Matthew 15:32, the evangelist records that Jesus, “call- 


1» 


ing his disciples, said, ‘I have compassion on the crowd.” Two alterations have 
been made in this verse. In the first place, the scribe has omitted the pronoun 
«0x00 modifying "disciples." This alteration, and its reverse, is common in the 
manuscripts. In the second place, a corrector has apparently added the pro- 
noun avtoi¢, indicating to whom Jesus was speaking. This alteration, clearly an 
intentional correction, may reflect Mark 8:2. As in the first case, this type of 
phrase occurs often with and often without the pronoun, so one cannot con- 
clusively suggest the reason for the variant in particular cases. 

In the same episode in Matthew 15:36, Jesus takes up the seven loaves and 
"the fish" (toùç ty8tac) to distribute them to the crowd. In 15:34, Matthew 
describes having “a few fish" (dAtya ty8vdia), but does not indicate how many 
exactly. The scribe, though, has clarified that there were two fish (xoc ùo 
ty8va¢). This addition reflects the details of the first miraculous feeding in 
Matthew 1417-19 and its parallels in Mark and Luke. 

In the next verse Matthew records that the disciples “took up the surplus of 
fragments" (tò xepioce0ov t&v xAac tov Hoa). The scribe has transposed some 
of the words in this verse so that the verb comes before the noun phrase (ñpov 
TO nepiocedov TV xàacudtwyv). This word order reflects Mark 8:8. It is possible 
the scribe has made the alteration for stylistic reasons, but given his demon- 
strated familiarity with the Markan version of this episode, harmonization is 
plausible. 

In the next verse, 15:38, Matthew says that those who ate numbered “four 
thousand men" (tetpaxtoytAtot &vdpec). In the parallel in Mark 8:9, the number 
of men registers at “about four thousand" (¿ç tetpaxtoytAtot). In a near-parallel 
in the first feeding episode in Matthew 14:21, Matthew records that "there were 
about five thousand men" (ñoov &v8pe¢ woel mevtaxicytAtot). In Matthew 15:38, 
the scribe has conformed the sentence to one of these passages by incorporat- 
ing the particle wozi and transposing the noun and the adjective (&vðpeç woei 
tetoaxicxtAtot). The variants in the passage seem to indicate that the scribe's 
cognitive exemplar, set either by the first feeding episode in Matthew or by the 
parallel in Mark 8, conflicted with his physical exemplar. In a few instances, the 
cognitive exemplar has won the contest. 

The variants in chapter 17 and some of chapter 18 belong to scribe D, who 
has replaced the pages originally written by scribe A. On these pages, Matthew 
records the event of Jesus's transfiguration. Jesus takes Peter, James, and John 
with him up on a mountain. In Matthew 173, Peter's name is articular, but 
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the names of James and John are not (tov Ilétpov xoi IdaxwBov xoi Iwavvny). 
In Luke, none of the names are accompanied by a direct article; in Mark, all 
three names follow the accusative article. It is possible the scribe of Sinaiticus 
was influenced by Mark’s construction since he has added the article before 
James's name (tov "IdxwBov). Regardless of what motivated the scribe to make 
this alteration, he has not been consistent, leaving John’s name without the def- 
inite article. 

On the way down the mountain in Matthew 17:9, Jesus commands his dis- 
ciples not to speak about what they have seen “until the Son of Man is raised 
(&yep0f]) from the dead” The more widely attested reading, and the one found 
in Sinaiticus, corresponds to Mark 9:9: the disciples are not to reveal what they 
have seen “until the Son of Man rises up (àvaotĝ) from the dead." It is difficult 
to see why the scribes of Vaticanus and Bezae would change dvacth to eyep Oy} 
if it were the older reading, but harmonization to Mark easily accounts for the 
appearance of àvactj; in most manuscripts if &yep6j) were the initial reading. 

A few verses later, in Matthew 17:12, the disciples ask Jesus about the prophe- 
cies regarding Elijah. He reveals that Elijah did indeed come a second time, 
but that the scribes did not recognize him and that "they did by him (£v avt) 
what they wanted.” In Mark 9:3 the preposition £v is absent. This is also the 
case in Sinaiticus and in the majority of manuscripts of Matthew. Indeed, the 
preposition is unnecessary with the dative pronoun. The scribe has omitted the 
preposition either in harmonization to Mark or in an effort to improve the style 
of the sentence. 

When they reach the bottom of the mountain and rejoin the rest of the disci- 
ples, Jesus casts a demon out of a boy. The disciples who were left behind during 
the transfiguration ask Jesus why they were not able to cast out the demon. In 
Matthew 17:21, Jesus reproaches the disciples for their little faith. In Mark 9:29, 
Jesus's answer is more explicit; he explains that the demon in the boy could only 
be expelled by prayer (toto Tò yévoç ëv oddevi 8üvorrot eEeAOetv el uh Ev npocevyh). 
Some variation of this verse is found in most manuscripts of Matthew, though 
not in a stable form. In Sinaiticus, Corrector CB? has added “but this kind is not 
cast out except by prayer and fasting" (todto 8& tò yévoç oux EexBamMetat el uy ev 
npocevy xai vyoteig). These words are interpolated from Mark.!?^ 

Jesus later offers his disciples some instructions on accusation and for- 
giveness among the church. In Matthew 1815-16 he tells them to reprove an 
offender privately. In the event that the offender does not listen, they are to 
take one or two others along with them so that “by the mouth of two or three 
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witnesses every word may stand" (¿ni otópatoç 800 Laptipwy Ü) vptàv otað r&v 
ñua). The passage is an allusion to Deuteronomy 19:15, which in the Septuagint 
reads, “By the mouth of two witnesses and by the mouth of three witnesses 
every word will be stood” (¿ni ctdpatog 800 paptbpwv xad Eml oTOMATOS TLV pap- 
tÜpov otaðýoetar nâv bua). The quotation is also found in 2 Corinthians 13:1, 
which most closely parallels the Matthean rendition: (¿nì otóuatoç 800 pap- 
tÜpov xai xptàv cvoOrjcexot T&v Pfc). The scribe has rearranged some of the 
words in the final phrase, placing the noun after the number of witnesses (800 
Ñ TeV uoprópov). This change may have occurred in assimilation to an alter- 
native form of this maxim, for instance the one found in 1Timothy 5:19 (¿nì 800 
Ñ tpuàv paptúpwy). 

Jesus goes on to reiterate his commission of Peter in Matthew 18:18. He 
remarks that everything bound on earth “will be bound in heaven” (ðeðeuéva 
év oùpav). This statement has been altered in two ways. First, the initial scribe 
has changed the plural pronoun 6ca to the singular óc. This change has neces- 
sitated the change of the plural participle Sedeyéva to the singular participle 
8e8epévov. This change was corrected by the initial corrector. Second, the scribe 
has replaced the single noun otpavà with the plural construction tots oüpotvotc. 
Both alterations correspond to the near-parallel in Matthew 16:19. 

Matthew moves from Jesus's teachings and parables on forgiveness to his 
teachings on divorce. In Matthew 19:5, Jesus says, "For this reason a man leaves 
father and mother and is joined (xoMyOyoetat) to his wife.” The scribe has 
replaced Matthew's simple verb with the compound zooxoXwrecxot. The 
scribe either made this alteration as a result of his awareness of the form of 
the verb in the Septuagint version of Genesis 2:24 or the parallel in Mark 10:7. 

Jesus continues in the next verse, "So that they are no longer two but one 
flesh (càp£ pia)” The scribe has transposed the order of the last two words, 
such that the sentence conforms to Mark's pia cdp. It is unlikely that the scribe 
would have made this alteration for stylistic reasons since the expected read- 
ing echoes the previous verse, where it is said that the two will be *one flesh" 
(cápxa piv). The scribe would not have altered the symmetry of the phrases 
apart from negligence or some external influence, perhaps the parallel in Mark 
10:8. 

Another alteration has occurred in the next verse, Matthew 19:7. The Phar- 
isees ask Jesus about Moses's command regarding marriage, namely that a 
man may give a certificate of divorce to a woman and “divorce her" (&roA0cot 
abtyv). The pronoun adtyy is absent in many manuscripts, raising the question 
of which reading is better. If the reading with the pronoun is older, the pro- 
noun may have been deleted by scribes to bring the text closer to Mark 10:4. 
If the reading without the pronoun is older, atv may have been added by 
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scribes for stylistic reasons. Metzger is right that the transcriptional considera- 
tions and the external evidence are “nearly balanced.” Indeed, regardless of 
which reading is older, since both readings are supported in many manuscripts 
it is probable that scribes copying exempla without the word added it to com- 
plete the thought and that other scribes copying from exempla with the word 
omitted it to conform to the parallel in Mark. 

Following Jesus's teaching on divorce, Matthew records that children were 
brought to Jesus and that he put his hands “on them" (adtoic). Where Matthew 
19:15 has a dative pronoun, the parallel in Mark 10:6 uses a construction with 
a preposition and a neuter pronoun (¿r° adté). It is possible the parallel influ- 
enced the scribe of Sinaiticus in his use of the same preposition and a mascu- 
line pronoun (én’adtovc).196 

After the episode with the children, a man comes to Jesus and inquires, 
“What good thing ought I to do so that I have eternal life?" (ti &ya0ov momow 
iva cx@ Gwhv aiwviov). In Luke 1838 the man asks, “(By) doing what will I inherit 
eternal life?" (ti rohoaç Cwyv aiwviov xAnpovouńow). The scribe of Sinaiticus has 
conflated these two versions of the question. The man asks, “(By) doing what 
good thing will I inherit eternal life?" (ti &yaðòv moucoc Gwyv aimviov xAnpovo- 
uow). This alteration very likely reflects a combination of Matthew 19:16 and 
Luke 18:18. 

Jesus answers the man by enumerating some of the commandments that 
a righteous person must follow. In Matthew 19:20 the man replies, "All these I 
have kept" (návta tadta tpúñağa). In Luke 19:21, the man says, “All these I have 
kept from youth (&x vedtyt6¢)” and in Mark 10:20 he says he has kept the com- 
mands “from my youth" (&x veotyt6¢ pov). It is the latter reading that Corrector 
cB? has introduced into the text of Matthew in Sinaiticus. In fact, the longer 
reading appears in most manuscripts of Matthew. Nevertheless, the best read- 
ing is the shortest and the longer reading can be explained by harmonization 
to either of the parallels.!?? 

Jesus's conversation with the rich young man prompts more general teach- 
ings on wealth and entry into the kingdom of heaven. Jesus says in Matthew 
19:24 that it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man “to enter" (eiceA9eiv) the kingdom. The first of two variants in this 
verse was discussed with Codex Vaticanus. The second variant involves the 
verb “to enter" The majority of manuscripts witness the reading cice8eiv in 
Matthew 19:24, but two important manuscripts from two text types (Vaticanus 
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and Bezae), along with several lesser witnesses, testify to the reading SteA8etv. In 
Mark 10:25 dteAGetv appears and in Luke 18:25 ciceAGety is used. The best expla- 
nation for this circumstance is that dteA8etv is the older reading.198 While the 
manuscript evidence is not persuasive on its own, the reading does appear in 
some older witnesses and in at least two important manuscripts from two text 
types. Furthermore, the alternative reading is easily accounted for by harmo- 
nization to Luke. In some cases, it is also possible that scribes were influenced 
by the occurrence of eiceA0cty later in v. 24, but this verb does not appear in 
Sinaiticus. 

In Matthew 19:29, Jesus lists the types of “wealth” his disciples have aban- 
doned in order to follow him. He lists houses, brothers, sisters, father, mother, 
children, and fields. Matthew does not include “wife” (yvvaîxa) in his list. Luke 
does include yuvatxa in 18:29. Wife appears in the list in many manuscripts 
of Matthew, including Sinaiticus, though not always in the same place. This 
suggests that the word does not belong in the oldest text of Matthew and its 
addition reflects the influence of Luke.!99 

Jesus concludes this teaching on wealth with the famous words from Mat- 
thew 19:30, "But many who are first will be last, and the last will be first (npôtot 
Écyotrtot xal Écyorcot mrpóxot)" The last words have been transposed in Codex 
Sinaiticus to match Matthew 20:16 (écyatot pot Kal tpótot £cyortot). Instead 
of speaking first of the first, he now begins with the last. Matthew 20:16 is the 
only passage to mimic this order exactly, though Luke 13:30 is a close parallel. 

As Jesus nears Jerusalem in Matthew 20:18, Jesus predicts for the third time 
that the chief priests and scribes will condemn the Son of Man “to death" 
(S8avetw ). The scribe of Sinaiticus has replaced the dative noun with the prepo- 
sitional phrase “unto death" (eig 0&vorrov). It is possible that he was influenced 
by Matthew 10:21 or its parallels, where Jesus says that brother will hand over 
brother “unto death" (eig 6&vavov). This variant may reflect the scribe's desire 
for internal consistency within the Gospel. 

In Matthew 20:24, the ten disciples hear about the request of James and 
John's mother that her sons receive places of honor in Jesus's kingdom. The 
disciples “were indignant” (jyaváxtoav) when they heard about it. The scribe 
has changed the aorist verb yyavextycav to a periphrastic construction “they 
began to be indignant” (pkavto &yavaxrteiv). This longer construction is iden- 
tical to Mark 10:41 and very likely entered the text of Matthew because of the 
scribe's acquaintance with that passage.?°° 
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Just before entering Jerusalem in Matthew, Jesus encounters two blind men 
outside of Jericho. In Matthew 20:30 the men call out, “Have mercy on us, Lord, 
son of David" (£Aéqcov nds xopte ulóç Avid). The scribe has replaced xvpte with 
"Inco6. In the parallel in Luke 18:38 a blind man calls out, "Jesus, son of David, 
have mercy on me" (Ingo vie Aavid £Aéqcóv pe). The parallel in Mark 10:47 also 
includes the name Jesus. The scribe has included the proper name because of 
his familiarity with the parallel versions of the verse.?°! 

In the next verse the men are rebuked by the crowds, yet they call out 
“greatly” (uettov). The scribe has replaced the adverb ueitov with “much more" 
(TOM® LdMovV). This reading derives either form Mark 10:48 or Luke 18:39.22 

In the conclusion of the episode in Matthew 20:34 Jesus has mercy on the 
men and touches their “eyes” (óuudTov). The scribe has substituted the more 
common word òpĝaàpóç for duc. This synonym is used in the earlier doublet 
of this episode in Matthew 9:29, the likely source for this variant. 

Matthew records in 213 that when Jesus came near to Jerusalem he went to 
Bethpage, “to the Mount of Olives” (cig tò dpo¢ x&v £Aot&v). Most manuscripts 
have the preposition mpé¢ in the place of eic. This is probably the result of scribal 
assimilation to the parallels of this verse in Mark 111 and Luke 19:29, each of 
which uses npóc. It may also be that some scribes had a stylistic preference for 
the alternative preposition. 

Jesus sends two of his disciples into the city in Matthew 21:2 and tells them 
that “immediately” (c06&oc) they will find a donkey and a colt. The scribe of 
Sinaiticus has substituted ev0v¢ for Matthew's typical ed8éws. The reading has 
likely been adopted from the parallel passage in Mark 1:2 or the Markan idiom 
in general. 

In Matthew 21:3, Jesus tells his emissaries that if someone should stop them 
from taking the donkey and colt, they are to say that the Lord has need “of them" 
(advtv). Reflecting the fact that there is just one animal in their Gospels, Mark 
11:3 and Luke 19:31 use a singular pronoun (a100). The scribe of Sinaiticus has 
also used a singular construction. Given that there are two animals in Matthew, 
this variant is inexplicable apart from the external influence of the parallels. 

The disciples return with the donkey and colt in Matthew 21:7. At one time, 
a corrector added the conjunction xai to the beginning of this sentence, but 
the word was later deleted. It is possible the corrector made this addition from 
his knowledge of the parallel passage in Luke 19:35, which begins with xai. The 
change could also have been stylistic in nature. 
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There are two other alterations in this verse that correspond to the Markan 
parallel. Matthew records that the disciples “put (their) garments (<à tudtia) on 
them.” The initial corrector has specified that “the garments” were in fact “their 
garments" (tà iata adtdv). This alteration could have been a clarification or 
an assimilation to Mark 11:7. 

Matthew also says that Jesus “sat (€mexd@tcev) on them.” The scribe has 
replaced the compound verb with éxc6tcev, as in Mark 11:7. The missing letters 
could have fallen out in a leap from epsilon to epsilon. The alteration does not 
change the sense of the passage in any way, but does suggest that the scribe may 
have been aware of Mark’s version of this passage. Corrector CA later restored 
the Matthean reading. 

After entering the city of Jerusalem and upsetting the activities in the tem- 
ple, Jesus went “out of the city (Ew tij¢ méAewc)” to spend the night in Bethany. 
The scribe has omitted the prepositional phrase ëw tç méAews from Matthew 
2117 in harmonization to the short parallel version of the sentence in Mark un. 
Homoioarcton might also account for the reading if the scribe leapt from the 
epsilon in 2& to the epsilon in eig at the beginning of the next clause, eic Buga- 
viov. 

In Matthew 21:23-27, Jesus poses a question to those among the religious 
leaders who question his authority. The leaders are unable to answer him. 
Matthew writes in 21:27, “And he said to them (py aùtoîç xoi abtdc), ‘Nei- 
ther will I tell you by what authority I am doing these things." The scribe has 
replaced the uncommon nominative construction “and he said to them" (gy 
adtots xai aùtóç) with the more common construction “Jesus said to them" (tọn 
aoi 6 'Iyco0ç). This reading reflects the syntax of Mark 11:33 and Luke 20:8.203 

In Matthew 21:36, Jesus tells the story of an absentee vineyard owner and 
his corrupt tenants who do not give him the fruit of the vineyard when he 
sends for it. After sending the first round of messengers, Jesus says, "Again he 
[the vineyard owner] sent other slaves" (r&Atv &néoteev doug SovAous). The 
scribe of Sinaiticus has added the conjunction xet at the beginning of the sen- 
tence (xai t&v). This may have been a stylistic improvement, though not many 
other scribes have felt the need to change the sentence. The addition could 
also have been caused by the influence of the version of the episode in Mark 
12:4. 

Of course, the parable of the wicked tenants is a veiled critique of the chief 
priests and scribes, who, when they understand the parable, decide to arrest 
Jesus. In Matthew 21:46 the evangelist records that the leaders did not arrest 
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Jesus because they were afraid of “the crowds" (tov¢ dyAous). The parallel in 
Mark 12:12 refers to "the crowd” in the singular (tov dyAov). The scribe of Sinaiti- 
cus is one of only a few to change the plural Matthean reading to the singular. 
He does not show a pattern of making this alteration elsewhere, so harmoniza- 
tion may be the reason for this variant. 

Jesus’s contest with the chief priests and Pharisees continues and in Mat- 
thew 22:22, after Jesus negotiates a delicate question about taxation, the author 
records that the Pharisees “departed” (&rfjA6ov). The scribe has used a variation 
of the same form of this verb, &zñÀ0ov. It is possible that this choice was influ- 
enced by the near-parallel in Mark 12:12, which uses almost identical wording 
(xai &dpevtes adtOV dmHAGov). 

The Pharisees depart, but others come to test Jesus in Matthew 22:23. Specif- 
ically, “Sadducees, who say there is no resurrection” (Zaddovxatot A€yovtes uh 
etvat dvéotactv). In the parallel in Luke 20:27, the evangelist adds the plural def- 
inite article to the sentence: “The Sadducees, who say there is no resurrection” 
(Laddsovxator ol A€yovtes eveotaow py civar). Corrector CA has added the article 
to Matthew, possibly under the influence of the parallel.204 

In conclusion to his contest with the Sadducees over resurrection in Mat- 
thew 22:32, Jesus quotes a passage from Exodus 3:6, “I am the God of Abraham 
and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob” (¿Yo cip ó 0zóç ABpadu xod ó Ocóc 
"Icadx xoi ó 0góç Iaxwp). The scribe has omitted the second and third definite 
articles in the sentence in harmonization to Luke 20:37 (tov 6eov ABpady xoi 
Qedv Ioadx xal 685v "Tooeco). 

Chapter 23 of Matthew is filled with Jesus's invective against the scribes and 
Pharisees. In 23:6 Matthew accuses the Pharisees of loving the "first seat" (thv 
TpwtoxAtciav) at banquets. Corrector CA has replaced the singular noun phrase 
with a plural construction, “the first seats" (cà mpwtoxAtcias). Excepting the 
definite article, the plural reading corresponds to the reading of Mark 12:39 and 
Luke 20:46. Either the corrector wished to improve the sense of the passage by 
making the number of "seats" correspond to the number of "Pharisees" or he 
was influenced by the plural construction of the parallels. 

In the crescendo of his tirade in Matthew 23:35, Jesus lays the blame for 
the blood of righteous Abel and of “Zachariah son of Barachiah (Zayaptov vio 
Bapaytov)” at the feet of the hypocritical scribes and Pharisees and their pre- 
decessors. In the parallel in Luke 1:51, the name of Zachariah’s father is not 
mentioned. This is probably the reason why viod Bapayiov has been omitted 
from the initial text of Matthew in Codex Sinaiticus. Homoioteleuton is also a 
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possible explanation since Zayaptov and Bapoyíou end in iota-omicron-upsilon. 
Corrector cB? has restored the Matthean reading. 

Jesus’s rebuke of the scribes and Pharisees in Matthew 23 gives way to a 
lengthy eschatological discourse in Matthew 24 and 25. In Matthew 24:7, Jesus 
predicts that in the last days there will be “famines and earthquakes” (ipot xoi 
getcpot) in various places. The content of this prediction is the same in Mark 
13:8 and Luke 21:11 except that earthquakes are mentioned before famines in 
both Gospels and Luke adds pestilence as a sign of the end. The scribe of Codex 
Sinaiticus is the only copyist of Matthew to reverse the order of “famines and 
earthquakes" (cetopol xoi Auot), possibly out of his familiarity with the parallel 
phrases. 

These general signs precede more concrete events, such as the “desolating 
sacrilege.” In Matthew 25:15-16, Jesus says, "So (o0v) when you see the desolat- 
ing sacrilege standing in the holy place ... then those in Judea must flee to the 
mountains ..." Corrector CA has substituted the conjunction 8é for ov. Since 
this variant comes from the hand of a corrector one may assume some amount 
of deliberation. The altered phrase corresponds to the parallels in Mark 13:14 
and Luke 21:20. Harmonization probably accounts for the change. 

A few verses later, in Matthew 24:24, Jesus predicts that there will be false 
prophets and false christs who will perform “great signs" (onpeîa peycAan) and 
lead people astray. In the parallel in Mark 13:23, the adjective peycAa is absent. 
Likewise, the adjective does not appear in the text of Matthew in Sinaiticus. The 
scribe may have omitted the word under the influence of Mark. Homoioteleu- 
ton may also account for the reading since onpeîa and pey&àa both end in alpha. 
The scribe could easily have leapt from the -a in onpeta to the -a in eydda, 
thereby omitting the word accidentally. 

In Matthew 24:28, Jesus quotes the maxim, "Where the corpse is, there will 
be the vultures" (Sov £àv Y, tó ntÊpa Exel cvvayxOycovtat ot &etoi). Instead of 
"corpse" (rtàp) Luke 17:37 has “body” (oôpa). The scribe of Sinaiticus has used 
oôpa, probably because of his familiarity with the Lukan version of the pas- 
sage.2°5 Corrector CA has deleted the errant word and restored the Matthean 
reading. 

In the next verse, Matthew 24:29, Jesus predicts that in the last days the sun 
will be darkened, the moon will cease to give light, and the stars “will fall from 
heaven" (r£c00vxot dd 100 odpavod). The scribe has used the preposition £x in 
the place of &r6ó, perhaps under the influence of Mark 13:25 (ol &cxépec &covrou 
¿x Tod obpavod mintovtes). In negligible cases such as this it is difficult to pin 
down the scribe’s motivation, but assimilation is possible. 
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In the last days, Jesus explains in Matthew 24:31, the Son of Man will send his 
angels and “they will gather" (émtavvdEovow) his elect from across the earth. The 
parallel version of this sentence in Mark 13:27 is substantially different. The Son 
of Man will send his angels, he says, and “he will gather" (émtovvcéet) his elect. 
It is not the angels who gather the elect in Mark, but the Son of Man himself. 
The scribe of Codex Sinaiticus is one of only a few to adopt this reading from 
Mark.296 Corrector CA has restored the Matthean reading. 

Jesus asks in Matthew 24:45, "Who is the faithful and wise servant whose 
master put (him) in charge (xatéotycev) of his household ...?" In Luke 12:42, 
the action is cast in the future, “Who then is the faithful and prudent manager 
whom his master will put in charge (xataothoe:) of his slaves ...?" The scribe of 
Sinaiticus has adopted the future xataotet in his copy of Matthew. Apart from 
the influence of the parallel, there is no compelling reason for the alteration. 

Jesus conveys some of his eschatological teaching in a parable about a mas- 
ter and three of his servants. Toward the end of the parable of the talents in 
Matthew 25:24, the servant entrusted with only one talent confesses that he 
knows his master to be a "cruel" (axAypdc) man. In the parallel in Luke 19:21, 
the master is described as "severe" (avotyp6¢). Similarly, the text of Matthew in 
Sinaiticus has adetypéc. This sort of alteration is certainly not suggested by the 
text itself. The scribe of Sinaiticus has adopted this adjective almost certainly 
out of his familiarity with the parallel.207 

In Matthew 25:27, the master rebukes one servant for not investing the “sil- 
ver" (xà &pyvpıa) with the moneylenders. Corrector CA has changed the plural 
«à &pyvpıa of Sinaiticus to the singular tò dpydptov. The parallel passage in Luke 
19:23 has the singular reading and may be the source of the alteration to the 
text of Matthew in Sinaiticus. It is also possible Matthew 25:18 is the source of 
this alteration, since the singular construction is used there as well. 

It is worth noting that the scribe makes the majority of his singular and 
sub-singular harmonizing alterations in Jesus's apocalyptic sermon in Matthew 
24—25. It may be that the scribe was particularly familiar with these passages in 
all three of these Gospels. 

The passion narrative proper begins in Matthew 26. In Matthew 26:7, the 
evangelist records that a woman came to Jesus with an alabaster jar of “expen- 
sive ointment” (uvpov Baputipov). Mark uses a synonym of Bapvtipov in 14:3 to 
describe the jar, moAuteAys, and John uses zoÀúrtuoç in 12:3. Many manuscripts 
of Matthew, including Sinaiticus, have the Johannine adjective. 
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Sometime after the anointing, at another meal, Jesus predicts that Peter will 
deny him. In Matthew 26:34, he says, “You will deny me three times" (<piç &map- 
výoy ue). The scribe has transposed these words so that the verb comes last in 
the sentence (tpis ue &mapvycy). This order conforms to the parallels in Mark 
14:30 and Luke 22:33. It is possible the scribe was influenced by these passages. 
Corrector CA has restored the Matthean reading. 

The variant in Matthew 26:36 was discussed in a hypothetical scenario in 
Chapter Two with reference to a lacuna in P53. Here the variant is plainly evi- 
dent. The scribe has added the pronoun “his” (adt0d) to the common phrase 
‘Jesus said to the disciples (voi wa@ytatc).” In fact, in this manuscript harmo- 
nization is probably not the reason for the reading, but rather a misunder- 
standing of the latter part of the sentence. Jesus says, "Sit here until going from 
here I will pray" (xaGicate abtod Ewe o0 dmeAOwv Exel moocedEwpant). It seems 
that the scribe did not expect the use of avtod as a locative adverb meaning 
"here" and so transposed the word to a more recognizable place with paðn- 
xac. 

After Jesus is arrested, Matthew records in 26:58 that Peter followed him 
"from afar" (dró paxpóðev). In the parallel in Luke 22:54, the preposition có is 
absent. Likewise, in Codex Sinaiticus and a good number of other manuscripts, 
the preposition &ró has been omitted. In some cases, the scribe may have 
deemed the preposition redundant with paxpóðev; in others, harmonization 
may have been a factor. 

During the trial scene in Matthew 27:15, Matthew explains that it was the 
governor's custom during the Passover festival to release one prisoner to the 
crowd, anyone “whom they wanted" (öv 78eAov). According to Mark 15:6, the 
prisoner released was the one “for whom they asked" (8v napytobvto). The scribe 
of Sinaiticus is the only one to adopt Mark's terminology in the text of Matthew. 
The reading can only be explained as a result of the scribe's awareness of an 
alternative version of the passage.208 

Jesus is condemned during the trial and in Matthew 27:29 the soldiers beat 
Jesus and deride him as the "King of the Jews" (Bactied t&v Tovdaiwv). Where 
Matthew uses a vocative form without an article (BaotAed), the parallel in John 
19:3 has a nominative, articular construction (ó BactAeóc). It is possible that the 
scribe of Sinaiticus was influenced by the Johannine parallel in creating the 
reading ó BactAets x&v Tovdatwv. 

Once he is crucified, the scribes and elders mock Jesus, challenging him to 
save himself from the cross. If he should do so, they say in Matthew 27:42, 
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“We will believe in him” (motevcopev én’ adtov). In Mark 15:32 the construc- 
tion is conditional. Jesus should come down from the cross “so that we may 
see and may believe" (iva t6wpev xal niotevowpev). A number of scribes copy- 
ing Matthew, including the scribe of Sinaiticus, have adopted the subjunctive 
Tiotebcopev. It is possible that in some cases the reading reflects the parallel in 
Mark. 

In Matthew 27:46, Jesus cries out to God. In Matthew 27:47, some of the 
bystanders believe that Jesus has actually called out to Elijah. They say, "This 
man is calling for Elijah." In Matthew, this sentence is introduced with ötı. The 
omission of 6t1 in Sinaiticus may have been caused by familiarity with the par- 
allel in Mark 15:35, where the words of the bystanders are narrated in direct 
speech without ötı (te HAiav qovst). 

In Matthew 27:51, the evangelist records that at the death of Jesus “the cur- 
tain of the temple was torn, from top to bottom, in two (am dvwbev ews x&vo 
elc 800)" The scribe has altered the word order so that the phrase “in two" 
comes before the phrase “from top to bottom" (eic 800 dn’ dvw8ev £o xét). The 
resultant reading closely corresponds to Mark 15:38, even though the scribe of 
Sinaiticus has omitted the preposition az’. It is possible that harmonization or 
stylistic preference accounts for the reading. 

Matthew concludes the episode of Jesus's death in 27:54 with the reactions 
of the centurion and those with him, who become afraid at the earthquake and 
the darkening of the sun. Where Matthew uses the term éxatovtapyos for the 
centurion, Luke uses exatovtdpyns. Likewise, the scribe of Sinaiticus has used 
exatovtapyns in his text of Matthew. It is possible the scribe was influenced by 
the parallel in Luke 23:47. 

Finally, in Matthew 2822 the author records the conspiracy between the 
priests and the soldiers. "After they gathered with the elders (they devised) a 
plan, and taking a worthy amount of silver they gave (it) to the soldiers" (xoi 
TUVAXIÉVTEÇ pETÀ THY npeoButépwv cuu BoUAtóv te Aqa Bóvreç &pyvpia ixavà ESwxav 
xoic otpatıwtaıç). Several hands have revised this verse in Sinaiticus. The initial 
scribe has replaced the participle “taking” (AwBdvtec) with the verb “they made" 
(emoinoav): "After they gathered with the elders they made a plan (cupBobAtov te 
émotnoav).” The initial corrector has elaborated upon the initial reading: “After 
they gathered with the elders they made a plan, and taking (cvpBovAtov exotnaav 
xoi Aaßóvteç) a worthy amount of silver they gave (it) to the soldiers.” Correc- 
tor CA has removed some of the intrusive words, leaving only Matthew's verb 
Aopóvrec. Corrector cB? has restored the longer reading of the initial corrector. 
All of these iterations of the verse are caused by the ambiguity of the sentence. 
Less ambiguous is the formulation in Matthew 28:15, “And they [the soldiers], 
taking the silver, did as they were taught" (oi 8& Aofóvvec tà &pyúpia exoinoav 
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Qç ed1day8yoav). Here we find the two words that have muddled the text of the 
earlier verse, AxBdvtes and énotyouv. This verse probably contributed to the con- 
fusion in v. 12.209 


1.2 Codex Sinaiticus—Mark 
1.2.1 Harmonizing Variants 
TABLE 6.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Mark) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 1:2 iðoù T droogtéMw 10v kyyeAdv pov mpd — "&yo Matt u10, L m 
TPOTWTOV TOU cf. Mal 3:1, 
Ex 23:20 
Markisioa xal TO MvEd A WS nepiotepàv xataßat- Txal pévov John 1:33 VL 211 
vov T 
Mark 110b Teig adtov Ten? John 1:33 VL a 
Mark 1:19 xoi npoßàç "oAtyov Texeidev Matt 4:21 VL S-s, Cor 
( nea) 213 
Mark 1:24 T tt ty xai cot Nc T£a Luke 4:34 VL Cretr2!4 
Mark 1:28 xai ZEA Ev ñ) dxoy adtod "ebOds nav- ebOd¢ mavtayods ^ Luke 4:37 P Cor 
torxod™ elc ANY THY nepixwpov tfc (xa) 216 
Ta) ala 215 
Mark 1:34 xai oùx Hotev Aarety cà ðaryóvia Ste NC Tov YpLTTOV Luke 4:41 VL Crctr217 
Ti8ewav adtdv T zivar (AbC) 
Mark 1:44 dpa pnåevi Cuydev eiry oundév Matt 8:4, P 218 
Luke 5:14 
209 Cornett, “Singular Reading,” 57. 
210 NAGVPKLMPUWLTAIIX 0 f! f? 2 28¢ 33 69 579 700 892 1006 107112411342 1424 1506 
2542 M. Tischendorf, Souter, and Merk prefer the longer reading. 
211 NMW410 27 33 7186 106 164 179 262 569. 
212 NAG"PKLMPUWT A OIIX 6 f! 2 28 33 157 565 579 700 892 1006 12411342 1424 1506 
2542 M. Souter prefers én’. 
213  N*X.It is perhaps not quite right to say that N^? "corrected" the text since N*? (and 33) 
have a conflated reading: dAtyov éxeiev. Among the majority, manuscripts that have éxet- 
Oev dAtyov include: A C. 
214 N?ACEKLMUTAIIZ 9 f! f13 2 22 28 33 69 124 543 579 700 788 892 1006 107112411342 
1346 1424 1506 W. Merk includes £a in brackets. 
215 Nhas’lovdatac. 
216  N*O f!28 33 205 349 474 517 565 700 1006 12411424 2542. N°" has evOd¢ navtaxh. 
217 N% (C) GM (0233) f? 33 69 124 239 472 484 543 700 788 (892 1241) 1243 1346 1424. 
218 NADLWAoi3o f? 5 916 33 69 124 235 238 348 349 471 543 565 700 788 892 998 1006 1241 


1342 1424 1506 2542. 
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TABLE 6.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 2:5 xoi idav 6 Ingots thv mloxty otv “dapéwvtat Luke 5:20 P 220 
Ayer TH mapoa)urue@ téxvov2l9 ragi- 
evcat oov at &paptiar 
Mark 2:10 Wa 8£ cidre bt żkovoiav ëyer ó vidg 'énlTfjcyfjgdqpié- ^ Matt 9:6, L 221 
tod dyOporou *àpiévot ducting ett vat àpaptiaç Luke 5:24 
Ths ÅS? 
Mark 232 obtw¢ obdenote " elüouev epavy ev TO cf. Matt VL S, Cor 
Topan 9:33 (NEL od 
Mark236a "Öt uec cày ceAovOv xol àoproAGQvy "Sid TI Matt 9:1, L Unc?23 
&cO(et Luke 5:30 
Mark236b T T6 dt8caxaoc Matt 911 VL 224 
bay 
Mark 2:17 xoi dxobouc ó 'Iycoüc Aye adtots °Stt óL Matt 9:12, P 225 
Luke 5:31 
Mark 2:18 ot dé "col uabytal® od vnotedovow “uabytot cov Matt 9:14 P 226 
Mark2:22a úte ó olvoc toùç &oxoùç xoi ó olvoç l'éxyeicat Matt 937 L 227 
amoMutott 
Mark 2:22b xal of &oxoi T Td&moAovvtct Luke 5:37 L 228 
Mark 2:22c . MAK olvov véov elg daxods xavots T NIT BAntEov Luke 5:38 VL Cretr229 
(AbC) 
Mark 3:2a xoi rtapetrjpouy adtov ei T voic odpa- ev Luke 6:7 P 230 
ow 
Mark 3:2b Cepamedoet adtov l'Opomrebet Luke 6:7 P 231 
219 X adds pov. 
220 The reading in Mark 2:5 was discussed with P88 in Chapter Four. 
221 The reading in Mark 2:10 was discussed with P8? in Chapter Four. 
222  N'*hasl8opev ev TH "Topo. 
223 N^ DW. Merk prefers ti ó. 
224 RN (C) LA f? 69 248 346 348 472 (579) 788 827 10711243 1342 1346. 
225 NACDKLMUWTL II f! f 2 28 33 69 124 157 579 700 788 892 1006 1241 1342 1424 1506 
2542 M. Tischendorf and Souter prefer the shorter reading. 
226 RN E* (A) © 28 255 1071 2542. 
227 NACEFGHKLMSUWTAO II X 9 07% f! f 2 22 28 33 124 157 180 205 543 565 597 
700 1006 1010 10711241 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 2542 M. 
228 NACDEFGHKMSUTAIIX Ó 07 f! f? 2 22 28 33 157 180 205 543 565 579 597 700 
1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 2542 W. 
229 The reading in Mark 2:22c was discussed with P9 in Chapter Four. In Sinaiticus, the read- 
ing belongs to the initial corrector. 
200 R^ C DH M O A 047 21 346 827 1241 1689 2542. Tischendorf prefers the reading with the 
preposition. 
231 NWA È 072 271 579 713 788", Tischendorf prefers the present tense reading. 
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TABLE 6.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 3:5 Ex cetyov THY XElpa T Tcov Luke 610, P 234 
Matt 12:13 
Mark 3:8 xai Qo Tepoooàvpwy "xai do THS "xai dd tig Iðov- Matt 4:25, P Cor 
TSovpatacgs xai répav tod "lopddvou patate Luke 6:17 (Nc2)238 
xai nepi Tüpov xoi Xi8Qvat 
Mark 3:1 xoi cà TvEvUATA TÀ cocá&arp rot Stav NO eyovta cf. Luke P Cretr?34 
adtov &Üecopouv MPOGEMINTOV AUT xal 4:41 
ëxpačov "évovtes Sti ad el 6 viòç tod 
0zo0 
Mark 3:14 xal énotncev Swdexa {ods xai &rootó- {oç xod dmootd- Luke 6:13 U 235 
Àouç wvópacev} Àouç wvopacev} 
Mark 3:27 GN’ od Stvatat ovdeic "elc thv oixiav = eloeA8 Qv elc thv Matt12:29 P S 
tod igXupo0 eicehOwv? tà oxedy oixiav tod icyvpod 
Mark 3:28 TTA d pe8rjaecou Tots “ulolç TV” “dvOewmotc Matt 12:31 P Unc, Cor 
avOownwv TA duAETH ATO (N1)236 
Mark 3:32 i800 ý up cov xai oi ddeAgol cov "xai at dA. pat Matt 12:47, P aor 
nyai al &õeApai cov ZË Cytodotv oe — cov^ Luke 8:20 
Mark 4:2 xal edidacxev adbtods £v mapaBorats ^ *moXAàévmapapo- Matt 13:3 P S 
TOMA? Acc 
Mark 4:3 &Ef0ev 6 enelpov T oneipat RA T<o0 Matt 13:3, P Cretr238 
Luke 8:5 
Mark 4:5 xal do Ercecev ¿ni TO netpôðeç TÀ TETEWSN Matt 13:5 L Cor 
( xa) 239 
Mark 4:9 "8c ÉygU Ota dxovetv dxovétw No ró Éyovy Matt 13:9, L Cretr249 
Luke 8:8; 
Matthean 
and Lukan 
idiom 
Mark 4:15 g000ç Epyetat ó catavas xal "alper tov “hordet Matt 13:19 VL Unc? 
Aóyov 
232 NACDGHKLPWABOII* > Q f! f! (13) 28 (69) 124 205 (346) 565 579 700 788 892 1241 


233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 


239 
240 
241 


(1346 1424) 1506 2542. Legg and Souter prefer the reading with the pronoun. 

N*W @ f!1n8 205 258 348 472 788 828 2542. 

The reading in Mark 3:11 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 

The reading in Mark 3:14 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 

N* A 18209. 

The reading in Mark 3:32 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
N*ACFKLMUAOIIX 6 f! f 228 69124157 565 700 788 892 1006 107112411342 1346 
1424 1506 2542 M. Souter prefers the articular construction. 

N* DW @ f! 33 n8 372 517 565 569 1342 1424. 

N*OAC?KLMUW 0 IIX 6 f! f13 2 28 33 157 565 579 700 892 1006 1071 1342 1424 1506 WM. 
NCA1342. 
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TABLE 6.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 4:31 T Kuxzpórepov Ov návtwv TV onepu- — 76 Matt 13:32 P S 
TWV TOV ET THS YHS 
Mark 4:37 xoi yivetar ActrAap " ue yá2 &vépov l'Héyotc Matt 8:24 P S-s, Cor 
( gca)242 
Mark 4:41 xoi ^6 vepos xal ý OdAacoa draxover Rea "ol ğvepor Matt 8:27 P Crctr, Cor 
abt ( Ncb2)243 
Mark 5:14 xai "HAGov i8eiv ti &cttv TO yeyovóç r¿Ë0A0ov Luke 8:35, P Cor 
Matt 8:34 (Ne2)244 
Mark 5:28 edv Grpwuat xdv “TOV ipatiwv adtod “tod ipatiov Matt 9:21, P Unc245 
awOjcopat cf. Luke 
8:44 
Mark 5:34 l'Ovydtvp ý Mlotig cov céawKev oe Ovyatep Matt 9:22 P 246 
Mark 5:36 ó 8£ Iycoüc "rapaxobaas Tov Aóyov N^? 'dxobcotc Luke 8:50 P Crctr, Cor 
Aahobuevov (Ncb2)247 
Mark 6:2 Tóðev TOOTH TAdTA T Trávta Matt 13:56 L Unc248 
Mark 6:3 6 vids ths Malo xai249 dõeApòç "Ioco Matt 13:55 L S-s250 
TaxwBov xoi "Tocfjoc 
Mark 6:4a ovx Eat TPOPÝTNG QTtuoç el ph & tf Nea ridi marp [ŠL John 4:44 L Unc, 
"natpisi abtod29h avtod Cretr252 
Mark 6:4b "xai év coi cuyyevedow avtod’ xaiév —"xalévcoigcuyye- Matt13:57, L S, Cor 
TH oixig adtod vedow adtods Luke 4:24 (X!) 
Mark 6:6 xai nepiyev T tàs xpo; KUKAW SIdd- Tó Inooüc Matt 9:35 P 253 
oXKWV 
242 &* {157}. 
243 N*DEWSO ® f!13133 38 118 131 157 179 235 238 271 435 472 477 517 565 700 10711342 1424 
2542. 
244 N*CDEFGHSVWA OF Q f! f13 2 28 157 565 700 10711424. 
245 &D33579. 
246 NACA KLMNUAOTIZ 9004132 f! f! 12 33 118 124 157 565 700 892 1006 1071 1241 1342 
1346 1424 1506 1582 2542 M. Tischendorf and Souter prefer @vyatep. 
247 Manuscripts with &xovoagç or eb8éoc cxobcac include: N^ A CDEFGHKM (N)U @ I> 
$ 0126 0131 0132 f! f! 2 28 33 157 180 205 565 579 597 700 788 828 892° 1006 1010 1071 1241 
1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 2542 W. 
248 R^ C (A) (1071) 1342. 
249 Nadds 6. 
250 RN 121 827. Manuscripts with 'Iocfj, which Lagrange calls a Galilean transcription of the 
Hebrew name Joseph, include: A C E F G H KM N U W II > 6 f! 2 22 28 69 157 180 205 
330 569 575 597 826° 828° 892 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 WM. Souter 
prefers "Toc. 
251 &* has éavtod. 
252 Manuscripts that add idie include: N°? A L 273 892. 
253 Nf 28 517 5431424. 
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TABLE 6.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 6:15 or SÈ EAeyov St tpogytys Oç siç — 9EAeyov Luke 9:8 P aot 
TOV TEOOHTAY 
Mark 6:17 “atòs yàp ó" “Howdy dmoatetAac NAO yàp Matt 14:3 P S-s, Crctr, 
expdtyaev Tov Twdvyyy Cor 
( Ncb2)255 
Mark 6:20 xal dxobous adtod TOMA (Yyrópei] {nmdpet} cf. Luke 9:7 U 256 
Mark 6:22 xal sigeADovanç THs Ovyorcpóc adtod {ňpeoev} Matt 14:6 U 297 
"'Hpo83iá8oc xai dpynoupevys {ipecev} 
TH “Howdy xoi vois cuvavoxetgévotc 
Mark 6:26 xoi Trep[Àumoç yevópevoç ó BactAeds Tovvevanxeievovg Matt 14:9 P 298 
Sid toDç öpxovç xoi Tods  dyocetpé- 
vouç 
Mark 6:32 xai ATAADov ev TO TAoIw TÂ Matt 1413 P mE 
Mark 6:36 lvo dmeABdvtes elc Tobç KUKAW dypoùs TBpwpata Matti415, VL S-s260 
xoi xwpas cyopcawaw Eavtots T TI cf. Luke 
paywow 933 
Mark 6:39 xal šréroaËev adtots "dvaxAtvant náv- TevaxArdijvat Matt ı419 L 261 
TAÇ TUUTOTIA coumócta Ertl TO XÀG pO 
xoptep 
Mark 6:41a xoi Xaov Tobs névte diprouc xol Tos — 'xAdcoc Matti419 L Unc262 
800 iy80ac àvaßépaç elc TOV oùpa- 
vov EÒAÓYNGEV xoi "xatéxAncev TOÙÇ 
&prouc 
Mark 6:41b  x%4263 28(8ou tots pabytaiis Padtod wa Padtod Matt 1419, P 264 
Tapatieadt adtoi¢ Luke 9:16 
Mark 6:43 xai pav "xAdopata Sadexa xopivwv  xAnopdtwv Matt 14:20, P 200 
TAnpdpata xai drò x9v269 Ly00ov Luke 9:17, 
cf. Mark 
8:8, 19-20 
254 N^ © 1128 118 205 209 213 565 700 1424 1582 2427. 
255 RAL 
256 The reading in Mark 6:20 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
257 The reading in Mark 6:22 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
258 NAC?DKNTOIIX Ó f! f! 128 33 118 565 579 700 892 1006 10711342 1346 1424 1506 1582 
2542 Th. 
259  N (349 517 565) 569 (7001424). 
260 RO. 
261 The reading in Mark 6:39 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
262 & 33517 8921424. 
263 &* omits xat. 
264 The reading in Mark 6:41b was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
265 X has dvo. 
266 Manuscripts with xAacudtwv include: X ADFKMNUWT OIT > 6 f! f13 2 13 22 33 69 
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TABLE 6.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 6:44a xo Hoav of paydvtes "tods &prouç 297 "rod grove Matt 14:21 P 268 
Mark6:44b T mevtaxioytAtot dvdpes TOS Matt 14:21, L 269 
Luke 9:14 
Mark 6:45 xat edv0d¢ Hverynacev Tods uoce 91ó John 627 P 2/0 
avtod euBijvat elc Só mAotov 
Mark 6:48 Tiv yàp 56 ğvepoç evavtiogt adtoic Sévavtiog ó dvenog — Matti424 P 271 
Mark 6:49 ol dé iSdvtes adtov Ertl THs 6o too vc {ott pavtacud Matt 14:26 U mE 
mepitatodvta £oEny {Sti pavtacuc éotiv} 
ot} 
Mark 6:56 xai Scot “dv Hpavto adtod éowlovto ody Matt 14:36 P A 
Mark 7:14a "oxobouté "exovete Mattı5:10 VL 274 
Mark 7:14b Buou z&vtec^ Tuou z&vtec^ Matti510 VL Unc275 
Mark 734c xoi obvete Tovvlete Matt15:10 VL 276 
Mark 7:18 00277 vyortre Sti rv tò EEwOev eiono- “où xotvot tov cf. Mark VL S 
pevópevov "elc Tov ğvðpwrov où &vOpomov 7:20, 23; 
Sbvatat adtov xotvca Matt 15:20 
Mark 7:19 xai elc Tov dpEedpava “Exropevdetar TexBomMetar Matti517 VL 278 
Mark 7:23 "xoi xowol Tov dveewrov "yeducetver Matt 1518 VL S-s279 
Mark 7:24 exetdev dé avactac drj AOev elc tà pia Txat Lidavoc Matt 15:21 VL 280 
Tópou T 
Mark 7:28 ý 8£ ànexpiðn xal Aéyer adt T xópie — "val Matt ı5:27 L 281 
118 124 157 205 209 346 543 565 579 659 700 1006 1071 1241 1424 1506 M. Tischendorf prefers 
xÀac yov. 
267 Nlhas có. 
268 The reading in Mark 6:44a was discussed with P^5 in Chapter Three. 
269 NO 020565700 2542. 
270 NO f!133 253 565 1342 1582 2542. 
271 NA f!1205209 237 259 517 569 1342 1424. 
272 The reading in Mark 6:49 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
273 N D A 0292* f1 33 77 116 205 237 259 579 1342. 
274 NAEFGKMUWXTAIIZ $ f! f? 2 28 33157 205 579 700 1006 10711342 1424 1506 2542 
WM. Souter prefers dxovete. 
275 XNA. 
276 NAEFGKMUWXT O0 IIX 0 f! f? 2 28 33 157 205 565 579 700 1006 10711342 1506 2542 
M. Souter prefers cvviete. 
277 Nhasotrw. 
278 & ® 38 61 435 472 1424. 
279 X238. 
280 The reading in Mark 7:24 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
281 The reading in Mark 7:28 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
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TABLE 6.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 8:5 Tócovc TËXETE @pTouçt *üprouc ËXETE Matt 15:34, P 282 
cf. Mark 
6:38 
Mark 8:8 xai £potyov T xo šxopr%o0vooyv TOTES Matt 15:37, L 283 
cf. Matt 
14:20, Mark 
6:42 
Mark 8:9 Hoov 8& Pw tetpaxtoyxiAtor Wç Matt 15:38 L S-s284 
Mark 8:11 Cytodvtes map’ adtod opelov T dad Tidety cf. Matt L §-s285 
tod odpavod 12:38 
Mark 8:17 xal yvods T Aéyet aùtoÎç Tó "Ingots Matt 16:8 P Cor 
( gca)286 
Mark 8:19 Öte ToÙç névte ğptouç ExAaca siç TOUS — "xal Matt 16:9 L 287 
TevTaxtayxtAloug  Ttócouc xopivovç 
KAATUATWV TANPELS ÄpaTE 
Mark 8:20 8ce288 rode intà T elc todS TeTpaxig- — "dprouc Matti610 P 289 
XÀ Iouç rtóoov onvpldwv rv] popuorca 
xAoacyu&tov PATE 
Mark 8:29 ad el ó xptoróç T Tó vidg tod Ocov Matt1616 — vL Unc290 
Mark 8:32 xoiTpocAoópevoc^ó Ilévpoc abtovt —— Fadtov ó IIévpoc Matt 16:22 P 231 
Mark 8:34 el tig 0£Aet òniow pov " dxoXovOety TEADET Matt 16:24 VL 292 
ànapvnodoðw šoturóv 
Mark 8:36 qti yàp pedct “dvOpwrov xepõoar tov "dvOpwrto¢ Matt 16:26, P Cor 
xóayov GXov Luke 9:25 (Nc2)293 
Mark 93 eloty tives “Šg TOV éctwxótov? ‘cov Õe Eotwtwv  Matt16:28 — VL Unc294 


282 NDWO® f? 13 28 33 108 124 127 131 256 330 349 472 478 517 565 579 700 1424. 


283 
284 
285 
286 


287 


288 
289 
290 
291 


292 
293 
294 


N 33 142™8 213 229 579. 

N 827. 

N 68. 

N'ACDKMNUWXTOIIX 6 f! fi? 2 22 28 33 124 157 565 579 700 892* 1006 1071 1241 
1342 1424 1506 2542 WM. Souter and Merk prefer the longer reading. 

NCDMAO f! 33115120 205 349 517 565 579 1241 1424 2542. Tischendorf prefers the longer 
reading. 

N adds xat. 

The reading in Mark 8:20 was discussed with P45 in Chapter Three. 

NL 157 544. W has a similar reading. 

NACKWXTAOIIX 6 f! f! 28 33 124 565 579 700 788 1006 107112411342 1424 1506 2542 
M. Souter prefers adtov 6 Iéxpoc. 

The reading in Mark 8:34 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
N*CSEFGHLMXTAX f! f 1213 25 33 5152 69 106 195** 205 349 472 475 543 579 1241. 
N 33 579. Many manuscripts adopt the Matthean word order, but retain Mark’s verb form. 
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TABLE 6.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Mark) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 9:7 obtd¢ éotw 6 vióç Lov 6 &yanntóç T N! Tv @ nòðóxyoa Matti75, VL Unc, 
dxovete adtod cf Matt 317 (AbC) Crctr295 
Mark 9:8 odxéti oddéva elSov "CAG Tov 'Inoodv "ei uh Matt 17:8 L 296 
Bóvov wed’ ExuTtav 
Mark 9:9 xoi KaTaBatvovtwv adtay "ex Tod rànó Luke 9:37 P 297 
öpovç 
Mark 913 xai enotnoav T adt@ daa H8erov &ca T £y Mattiya2 L Crctr298 
Mark o:34 yàp dierexOnoav ev tH óA tic weiwv T — Técclv Matt 18:1 P S 
Mark 9:38 cldopév Tiva Ev TH òvópati cou ExBar- {xal ixwàvopev Luke 9:49 P 299 
Aovta Sordvia {xal ExwAvopev adtov adTdv STL ox ġxo- 
tt oOx HxorovGet ñ uiv] Aovdet nuiv} 
Markg:45a xadóv Eativ ce ^eloeAOety elc THY Gorjv*— "elg thv why eloeA- Matt 18:9, P 300 
Oetv cf. Matt 
19:17 
Mark g9:45b — "xwAóv TXxvAXÓv ý Matt 18:8 L S 
Mark 9:47 eicehGetv29! cic tH "Baodeiav tod r wothiav cf. Mark VL S 
0zo0 9:45 
Mark 10:6 dpcev xai OijAv Eroinoev {adtovc} {adbtovcs} Matt 19:4 U 302 
Mark 10:8 dote obxétt eloly 800 AMA Spia odipE* — *odpE pia Matt 19:6 P 30$ 
Mark 10:13 ol dé padytal {éetipyoav adtoic} {émetipnoav Matt 19:13, U 304 
avtoic} Luke 18:15 
Markio14 = d&gete tà nadia EpyecOat Mpdg ue 7 UN — "xot Luke 18:16, P 305 
KWAVETE ATE Matt 19:14 
Mark 10:21 T ëv oe votepet TETL Luke 18:22, L 309 
cf. Matt 
19:20 
Markio:25a — &üxomGrepóv otv xduyAov ià tpv- — "cgruatroc Luke 18:25 L S, Cor 
Ro) Papisos (R°) 


295 XN!A 9831689. 

296 A nearly identical reading in Mark 9:8 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter 
Five. 

297 NACKLMNSUWXYTAOIIX 6 f! f? 2 28 18157 565 700 892 1006 10711241 1342 1424 
1506 2542 M. Tischendorf and Souter prefer &ró. 

298  N CKLYIIV 27 28 72116 229 253 299 473 474 482 892. 

299 The reading in Mark 9:38 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 

300 RN FT 2271251258 349 433 471 475 692 697 1278. 

301 &* omits ciceAQeiv; N^? restores it. 

302 The reading in Mark 10:6 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 

303 NACFKM*NUWNYT OII 6 f! f? 28 205 238 349 405 543 565 579 697 700 892 1006 1071 
1342 1424 2542. 

304 The reading in Mark 1033 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 

305 NACDLM"'0 0 f!113 28 118 205 330 565 892 983 10711278 1342 1424 1506 2542. 

306 R 116 118 235 245 248. 
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TABLE 6.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark1o:25b = "dteAGetv l'eloeAOetv Luke 18:25 P 307 
Mark1o:77 — euBAe ac atols ó 'Incoüc "Aéyet l'etrev Matt 19:26, P Unc, Cor 
Luke 18:27 (Nc2)308 
Mark 10:28a = nets &pýxapev návta xol "xoAovOy- "HxoAovOyoapev Matt 19:27, P 209 
xov cot Luke 18:28 
Mark10:28b T Tri dpa gotarnuty Mattig:27 VL §-s310 
(AbC) 
Mark 10:29 olxíav Y ddeAqods rj aderAqac ñ) ‘matepay untépa  Mattig:2g P 3u 
*yxrcépa Ñ rotrcépot* Y) téxva Tj &ypovs 
Mark10o:30a àv py "Aáy, ExatovtarAaciova viv ev "ànroàdßy Luke 18:30 L 312 
TH xotpà TOUTH 
Mark 1o:30b Poixiaç xoi dðcApoùç xol dderAqac xol Toixiaç xat Ade- Luke 18:30 L S-s, Cor 
untepag xot Texva xoi dypods peta ors xai ddEApac (xbea)313 
Stwy wavs xoi uy repa xoi 
TExVvaL Kall LYPODS 
pete oy udv^ 
Markio37 tva elg cou èx SeEvav xol elç?!4 èk Tapi- “edevdpov Matt 20:21 L 315 
otepdv xadiowpev ev TH SdEy cov 
Mark10:40 = @ fg Hroipaotot T &*cb2 Tir tod Matt 20:23 VL Cor (8), 
mortpóc Lou Cretr316 
Mark 10:42 xa of ueyddor adtOv xatetovardZov- “Baotrets Luke 22:25 VL Unc?!7 
ow AÙTÕV 
Mark10:47  'IwmooOç ó "NaCapyvdc "Natwpatoç Luke 18:37 P 318 


307 


W. Tischendorf prefers eioeA0etv. 


308 


N*T 5171424. 


NAEFGHMNUWXYTAO X $ V 2 22 28 69157 565 579 1006 1278 1342 1424 1506 2427 


309 


310 
311 


312 
313 
314 
315 


316 
317 
318 


NAKMNSUXYTAOIIX Ó V O f! f! 2 28157 565 579 700 8921006 1071 1241 1342 1424 
1506 2542 M. Merk prefers vxoAovOrjcaév. 

N51 

NAEFGHKMNSUXYTIIZX V f! f13 2 22 28118157 205 543 579 892 1006 10711342 1424 
1506 2542 M. 

N f! oi 205 299. 

N* 255. X! and N^? differ somewhat in their versions of the added words. 

N has cov. 

Manuscripts with edwvdpwv include: N ACDKMNUWXYTIOIIX 60146 f? 1222 
28 72 118 157 209 543 565 579 700 1006 1071 1241 1342 1424 1506 1582 2542 M. Souter prefers 
EVWVOLWV. 

&*cb2 (@) b f! (22) 91 205 (251) 299 544 (697) 1071 1241 (1278) 1342 1505 1604 1606. 

N (C*vid), 

NAC(E)KMUXY (T) II X 9 f? 2 22157 543 565 (579 700) 1006 1071 1241 1342 1424 1506 
2542 X. 
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TABLE 6.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 11:3 einate T 6 xdploc adtod ypeiav Éyet TÓu Matt 21:3 P 319 
Mark 11:7 xai " pépoucty Tov TAAOV TPO TOV l'é&yovcty Matt 21:7, P Cor 
"Incoóv Luke 19:35 (Nc2)320 
Mark 11:13 xoi idav curv T dro paxpdbev Tulay Matt 2119 VL 321 
Mark 11:15 xal Tas Tpanéčaç TOV KOMUBLOTAY Syatéotpepev xai Matt 21:12 P S, Cor 
Sal tag nabESpac TOV nwàovvtwv Tas TAG KADESPAS TAY (xe) 
TEPLOTEDAS KATETTPEEV™ TWAODVTWY THE 
TIEPLO TEPC 
Mark 11:17 bets òè "nenomxate abtòv onrýàarov — "émoujcote Luke 19:46 P 322 
Anotev 
Mark 11:18 Tç yàp 6 ëxÀoç eEenAnoceto emit  "tkenAńosovto cf Synoptic P 329 
ctay adtod idiom 
Mark 11:22 T éxete tiotw 000 Tei cf. Luke L 324 
17:6 
Marku:29a  ¿nepwthow buds T Eva Aóyov Tyàyw Matt 21:24, P 325 
Luke 20:3 
Mark u:29b xa &noxpiðnté por "xai Epa op1y226 Rca xdyo Matt 21:24 P Crctr327 
év noig ¿kovai tadta mot 
Mark 11:30a Tò Bántiopa tó "Iocvvou T Tnó0ev ĝv Matt 21:25 VL 328 
(AbC) 
Mark u:zob ëE” odpavod hy 1] £& evOpwrwv ony Matt 21:25 VL 329 
(AbC) 
Mark 11:32 r&navteç yàp eiyov tov 'Iwdvvnv FTAvTEÇ Matt 21:26 P Cor 
övrwç330 Gri roope fv (xea)331 
Mark 12:8 xoi Xoóvcec dmextervav adtov xai Cavtov Matt 21:39 P 332 
2EEBacAov Cadbtov Ew Tod à ce voc 
319 NACDKLMUWXYT @II> $ V f! f13 2 28 69 124 157 565 579 700 892 1006 1071 1241 
1342 1346 1424 1506 2542 WM. 
320 N*CW O f! f? 113 28 69 91124 205 209 299 346 543 788 1342 1346 1542 2542. 
321 NKMYIIu15 68 229 230 234** (472) 473 482. 
322 NACDKMNUWÜXYTFOIIX 6 f! f! 22228 33 59 72 90 118157 205 299 300 483 484 517 
543 565 579 700 1006 1071 12411424 1506 2542 M. 
323 NM A 6191108 267 299 300 473 474 579 892 945 1278* 1424 1542 2542. Tischendorf prefers 
ekerAnocovto. 
324 ND 0 02334 £13 13 28 33° 61 69 124 543 565 700 1071. 
325 The reading in Mark 11:29a was discussed with P45 in Chapter Three. 
326 XN“ adds a second byt; N*? omits the duplicated word. 
327 Ne LA Y 33517 10711424. 
328 NCA* (0) 3359 (77 218) 299 517 579 713 1071 1342 (1424). 
329 NCL A* 0 33 59 299 517 579 713 10711342 (1424). 
330 N*omits dvtws. 
331 N*CDNW O0 X f! f? 128 33 63 91 118 205 299 565 700 788 1342 1506 2542. 
332 RKLNUWXA f! fI? 22228 33 543 579 700 892 1006 1342 1506 2542 M. 
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TABLE 6.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 12:19 ed Tivos &SEAOS dtoBdvy xai xata-  &*cb2 "céxyat Matt 22:24 P Cor (8), 
Airy 333 yuvaixa xai uh dg "'céxvov Cretr334 
Markiz:20 ntà ddeA@ol Hoa T NI Trap’ nut Matt22:25 VL Crctr, Cor 
( nea) 335 
Mark 12:23 év t avactdce "ötav dva to^ [tov àvactüct^ Matt 22:28, P 336 
TİVOÇ QÙTÕV Eotal yov] Luke 20:33 
Mark 12:36 Ewe dv OA toùç ExBpod¢ cou "bmoxdtw "únoróðiov Luke 20:43, VL 337 
TOY Tt080v coU Ps 109:1 LXX 
Mark 12:37a = xoi'mó0&v "TOS Matt 22:45, L Cor 
Luke 20:44 (Nc2)338 
Mark12:37b — Sadtod eotw vióc* *vlóc abtod éotw Matt 22:45, L 339 
Luke 20:44 
Mark 13:2 od u? dpebf Ade Albos Ext AiGov Oc oU — “natadvOyoetar Matt 24:2, L Cor 
“un KatoAvey? Luke 21:6 (xca)340 
Mark13:7a T p Opoeiobe341 &*cb2 TóoGce Matt 24:6 VL Unc, Cor 
(Rea), 
Cretr342 
Mark13:7b ^ 8&7 yever Bau &cb2 Tydp Matt24:6, L Cretr343 
Luke 21:9 
Mark 13:9 Tapadwaovaw T bpd elc ovvéðpia TYáp Matt 1017 L 934 
Mark 13:16 xai 6 elc TOV dypov ph &riotpeipéto Pelc cd Matt 24:18 P am 
Pelc ta. ortlow pat Td (udrctov adtod 
333 XN has xataAtpy. 
334 Manuscripts with céxva include: N*«*? A C D FKM U XT II > $ f? 2 22 28 33 157 543 565 
1006 1071 1241 1424 1506 W. 
335 Manuscripts with map’ ynyiv include: N! D © f13 13 28 61 69 330 348 474 543 565 700 1071 
2542. 
336 The reading in Mark 12:23 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
337 &AEFGHKLMUXTA @II> $ V 087 092 f! f! 2 33 157 180 205 565 579 597 700 892 
1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 2427 W. Tischendorf, Souter, and Merk 
prefer bromddtov. 
338  N'M*WO > V f! f13113 27 28 33 69 91108 205 435 543 565 579 1038 1071 2542. 
339 NAKMUWNXTFIIZ 9 V f! f” 2 22 28 33 124 157 330 543 575 579 700 1006 10711424 1506 
M. Souter prefers vidg adtod tot. 
340 N*L O (69) 106 (124 543) 1342 (1346). 
341 N“ has 0pocicOat. 
342  N**?330 700 10711588. 
343 N'?ADKLXYTAOILZ $ f! f” 28 33 69 118 (157) 565 579 700 892 1006 1071 1241 1342 
(1424) 1506 2542 M. Merk prefers the longer reading. 
344 &AKMUXYTAII Ó f” 2 22 33 18 157 209 543 579 892 1006 1071 1241 1342 1424 1506 


345 


1582* 2542 M. Souter prefers the longer reading. 
ND 083 11579 1047. 
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TABLE 6.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Mark) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 13:18 Tpocebyecbe ð (vo uh yévntar Tye = Ne? TH Quy budv Matt24:20 VL Cretr346 
LOVOS 
Mark 13:23 — 7 mpogtonxa piv nåvta Ti8o0 Matt 24:25 L ea 
Mark 13:27 xoi TOTE &rooteAet TOUS dyyéAouc T Tadtod Matt 24:31 P 348 
Mark 13:32 — “epi THs NuEpac exetvys "À THs pot; “xai Matt 24:36 P 349 
Marki333 — BAémete Qkypumvstre T Txolmpoctóyec0e cf. Mark L 399 
14:38 
Mark 14:3 xai óvxoc avTOD £v ByPavie £v TH orh Matt 26:6 P Cor 
oixig Uipwvos tod Aenpoo (ca) 351 
Mark 14:6 xoAov T Epyov npyaoato èv ¿poi TYáp Matt 26:10 P 332 
Mark 14:21 xo) oy T abt el odx żyevvýðn 6 dvOpw- Tv Matt 26:24 P 393 
Toç ExEtVOS 
Marki4:22 xai ¿oðıóvtwv avTaV AaBwv T &ptov “ca Tó "Ingots Matt 26:26 P Cor (83), 
Cretr354 
Marki4:25 — dunv Acyw duty dt Podxétiod ph niw — PobueéTL Matt 26:29 P 399 
ÈX TOD YEVHMATOS TÇ uice oU 
Mark14:30a = dunv tyw got tt Cod ohuepov taty ?c Matt 26:34 L 356. 
TH voxti 
Marki4:30b npiv "H Sigs àAéx copa qovfjoat pç pe H 8l Matt 26:34, VL 357 
ànapvýoy cf. Luke 
22:34, John 
13:38 
Mark 14:31 T@oattws dé xal návteç EAeyov Tópoiwç Matt 26:35 L S-s, Cor 
( gca)358 


346 #&%2AKMUXYT AA II > OY fl 2 22 28 18 124 157 346 (474) 700 892 1006 1071 1241 1342 
1346 1424 (1506) 2542 M. 

347 &ACDKMXYTA8IIX@on6 f! f? (237 472) 565 579 700 892 1006 12411342 1424 1506 
2542 M. Souter and Merk prefer the longer reading. 

348 NACHKXYTAOIIZ O Y on6 f! f! 28 157 565 579 700 892 1006 12411342 1424 2542 M. 

349 NDFS*WO f! f? 213 28 69 18 124 157 205 237 251 349 543 565 700 1506 2542. 

350 NACEFGHKLWXTA 0 V X0233 f! f!? 28 157 180 205 565 579 597 700 892 1006 1010 
107112411243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 2542 M. Souter prefers the longer reading. 

351  N*O © f! n 9o 106 229 238 473 481 565 697 700 1278 1342 1582 2542. 

352 NGSW f? 13 28 69 91124 299 435 543 565 579 788 1346 2542. 

353 NACDKLPXYTAOIIX 6 Y on6 f! f! 28 69 565 579 700 1006 10711241 1342 1424 1506 
2542 M. Souter and Merk prefer the longer reading. 

354 N'"*ACKLMPUXYTAOIIX ® on6 f!228 69 124 157 579 700 892 9831006 1071 1241 
1342 1424 1506 2542 M. 

355 NC(D)LW 471* 892 1093 1342 1574. 

356 NRCDA® 22 330. 

357 &C*D W238 579 1689. 

358 &*506. 
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TABLE 6.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark 14:38 —-yenyopeite xai mpocetyeoGe tva u?) xo elo te Matt 26:41, P Cretr359 
eAOnte elc MElpAoLdV Luke 22:46 
Mark14:40 ñoov yàp adt&v ol dpbaApol "xaraßa- "xartaßeßapnpévor Matt 26:43 P S-s, Cor 
povópevot (Nc2)360 
Marki4:47a güç 8é ?xic TAV TapectTHXdTWY OTL Matt 26:51 P 361 
Mark14:47b  onacduevos THY páyarpav T Šmottosv Tai Matt 26:51, P S, Cor 
tov SodAov Tod dipytepéec Luke 22:50 (8°) 
Mark14:61a 6627 owna TIngods Matt 26:63 P 362 
(D 
Mark14:61b cù el dxpiotdg ó vidg tod "eðAoyytroð — r0zo0 Matt 26:63 L Cor (8° 
(D cb2)363 
Mark 14:64 T yxovoute tig BAaconpias Tide vüv Matt 26:65 VL S 
(D 
Mark14:66 pyeta pia "cv mouBtox v? tod dpyte- “nawioxn Matt26:69; P Unc364 
(D PEWS Luke 22:56 
Mark 14:68  Pxai dAextwp Epwvycev® xai dAéxtwe pw- Matt 26:71, L 365 
(D yroev^ Luke 22:57 
Marki4:;1a — 68 HpEato evadenatiew xai " Ópyóvot “dpvdetv Matt 26:74 P 368 
(D 
Mark14:71b — ëçuoÓx olða tov ğvðpwnov Pro0tov 8v — PToOtov öv Agyetes Matt 26:74 L S-s367 
(D Aeyete® 
Mark 14:72a xal eùðùç Tex Seutépov’ dAextwe ipw- Tex SevtEpou™ Matt 26:74, VL Unc368 
(D vygev John 18:27 
cf. Luke 
22:60 
Mark 14:72b npiv dAéxtopa qovíjcou Sic Tpiç pe Bic Matt 26:75, VL 362 
(D) ànapvýon Luke 22:61 


N*ACDEKLNWXTA OII Y 083 016 f! 28124 565 579 700 892 1006 12411342 1424 1506 


359 
2542 M. Souter prefers elcéAOnce. 

360  N*2427. Many manuscripts have Beßapnpévo, the exact reading of Matthew. 

361 NALM TT 38 40 53 91 237 259 299 435 506 575 579 692 700 827 2427. 

362 NA12596167106 229** 251 330 565 579 697 1278. 

368  N*AKYA-CII38 72 114 229 237 245 248 251 253 280 346 474 482 579 827 1342* 1346. 

364 N^ Oid 1342. 

365 The reading in Mark 14:68 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 

366 NACGKMNWA O II Y f! f!? 22 28 33 18* 157 205 543 565 579 1071 1241 1342 1424 2542. 
Souter prefers duvvet. 

367 R 544 1588. 

368 N^ Cid L 579. 

369 XN C*vid W A > 251579. 
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TABLE 6.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Mark) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Mark14:72c xai emt Paro “exAatev rËxÀotucev Matt 26:75, L Unc, Cor 
(D Luke 22:62 (Ne2)370 
Mark 15:12 ti obv ?0£Aexe momow 8v Aéyete Tov Mis e Matt 27:22 P 31 
(D Bactrea tov Tovdatwv 
Marki5:14a Ti yàp “emotncev xoxcóv* *xoxóv érotyncev Matt 27:23, P 3⁄2 
(D Luke 23:22 
Mark1ı5:14b oi 88 eptiooQç Expatav T otabewoov — "Aéyovtec Matt 27:23 P S-s373 
(D abtov 
Mark15:20 xal 2Ekyovowadtovivactavpwcwow  Padtov Matt 27:31 P 374 
(D Sabtov 
Mark15:24a xai “otavpodat abtov FITAVPWIAVTEÇ Matt 27:35 L 375 
(D 
Mark15:24b °xo StapepiCovron tà tudtia adtoo376 Oxai Matt 27:35 L 377 
(D 
Mark15:29a — ?o0d 6 xoto boy TOV vaóv Nc? COVE Matt 27:40 L Crctr, Cor 
(D ( Ncb2)378 
Markis:29b xai ^oixo8ouóv ëv vpiolv rjuépouc* ‘ev tpioiv hpépais — Matt2z40 P 3⁄9 
(D oixoðouðv 
Marki5:36 ^ "pete wpev el čpyetar Hias xaðe- — "dioec Matt 27:49 P m 
(D Aly adtov 
Marki5:46a xai {20yxev} adtdv (£0nxev) Matt27:60, U 381 
(D Luke 23:53 
Mark15:46b  é&v'uwusio l"uvrjpactt Luke23:53 L Unc382 
(D 
Mark15:46c —xoüimpocexüAtev Aibov T ext thv Tuéyoay Matt 27:60 VL S 
(D Oúpav tod pvypeiov 
370 R* Avid C 579 1342. 
371 The reading in Mark 15:12 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
372 NADEGHKMNPUXYTIIX f! f?122228 33 18 124 205 543 579 700 10711424 1506 
1582 2542 WM. Souter prefers xoxóv &rolvoev. 
373 N565. 
374 RD f!28122** 517 700 1424. 
375 NACDKPXYTAOIIXozso f! fi? 28 33 118 565 579 700 1006 10711241 1424 1342 1506 
25425 M. 
376 X has éavtoð. 
377 NACDKLMPXYUTIA @ xr > V 0250 f! f? 213 28 33 69 124 157 565 579 700 788 1006 
1071 1241 1424 1342 1346 1506 25425 M. 
378 Na L* A V 59 517 892* 1424. 
379 NXNACKPXTAOIIŁ f! f? 33 579 700 892 1006 1241 1342 1424 1506 25425 M. 
380 N DNI V OQ f! f} 113 22 28 59 61 69 258 543 544 565 579 697 700 25425. 
381 The reading in Mark 15:46a was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
382 The reading in Mark 15:46b was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
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TABLE 6.3 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Mark) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Mark 16:2 epxovtar ¿mi TO "uvypeîov "avra Luke 24:1 P Unc, Cor 

(D) (sxea)383 

Mark 16:6 "Incoóv Gytette [t6v NaZapyvov’ tov atòy Natopyvóv^ Matt 28:5 P Unc, Cor 

(D) EOTAVPWHEVOV (N1)384 
1.2.2 Comment 


In the opening verses of his Gospel, Mark introduces the good news about Jesus 
with prophecies from the scriptures. He writes in Mark 1:2, "Behold, I am send- 
ing my messenger before you” (i500 &nostéMw Tov dyygAóv uou mpó TPOGWITOU 
gov). This passage is drawn from Malachi 3:1, but also reflects the language of 
Exodus 23:20. In Mark's version of the passage, the subject of the sentence is 
implicit in the form of the verb (&nootéMw). In the parallel in Matthew nao, 
the subject of the sentence is explicit (¿YG &rocvéXw). Likewise, in the Septu- 
agint of Malachi 3:1 and Exodus 23:20 the subject &yo is plain. It is likely that 
one of these parallels gave rise to the expanded version of Mark 1:2. 

Two variants in Mark 1:10 may together be considered a reflection of John 
1:33. Mark records that at his baptism Jesus saw "the spirit descending like a 
dove on him" (tò nveĝpa we meptotepav xataBatvov elc adtov). The scribe has 
added that Jesus saw the spirit descending “and remaining" (xoi uévov) on him. 
This detail comes exclusively from John. Additionally, where Mark says that 
the spirit descended “on him" or “into him" (eic adtdv), John has written that 
the spirit descended “on him" (&x' aùtóv). The scribe has adopted the Johan- 
nine preposition in his text of Mark. This variant is more widely attested than 
the first and in some cases may have arisen from doctrinal motivations as 
scribes and church leaders combatted various versions of Docetic Christol- 
ogy. In light of the first variant in this verse, though, it appears very likely that 
both alterations in Sinaiticus were caused by the scribe's familiarity with John 
1:33. 

Jesus begins his ministry in earnest by recruiting disciples for the kingdom 
of God. After calling Simon and his brother, Mark says in 1:19 that Jesus, “going 
forward a little" (npopac dAtyov), called James and John. Matthew, by contrast, 
says in 4:21 that Jesus, “going from there" (mpoBac &xei6ev), saw the sons of 


383 N*C*W O 565. Tischendorf prefers uvfjua. 
p um 
384 mN*D. 
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Zebedee. While many manuscripts of Mark add the Matthean adverb to the 
Markan sentence, the scribe of Sinaiticus has actually replaced Mark’s dAtyov 
with Matthew's exet@ev. Corrector CA later added dAtyov superlinearly, but did 
not omit éxetGev. It is quite likely that the harmonizing influence of Matthew is 
at work in this reading. 

In the very next episode, while Jesus is teaching in Mark 1:24, a demoniac 
enters the synagogue and cries out, “What is there between me and you (ti ýpîv 
xoi co)?" In the parallel in Luke 4:34, the demoniac first cries out, “Aha (£a)!" 
Corrector CA, along with many other scribes, has added the interjection to the 
text in Mark, undoubtedly in harmonization to Luke. 

Jesus casts the demon out of the man. As a result, Mark records in 1:28 that 
the report about Jesus went out “immediately everywhere" (ev00¢ navtayod), to 
the whole region of Galilee. This adverbial phrase does not appear in Luke 4:37. 
Luke says simply that the report went out “to all the surrounding places.’ Many 
scribes copying Mark have altered this verse, either by omitting sú0ú0ç or navta- 
xo0. The scribe of Sinaiticus has omitted both, possibly reflecting the influence 
of the Lukan parallel. A stylistic desire to reduce Markan redundancy may also 
have been at work. Corrector CA has nearly restored the Markan reading (s000c 
TLAVTOYY}). 

Mark summarizes Jesus’s ministry of healing and exorcism and in 1:34 ex- 
plains that when Jesus cast out demons he silenced them “because they knew 
him" (6tt ySetcav adtdv). Corrector CA has added that the demons “knew him 
to be the Christ (tov xptorov elvat).” This alteration, and the many variations of it 
in other manuscripts, almost certainly made its way into the text of Mark from 
the parallel in Luke 4:41. 

Not only is Jesus in the habit of silencing exorcised demons in Mark, he also 
orders those he heals to keep quiet. In Mark 1:44, Jesus heals a leper and com- 
mands, “See that you say nothing to no one" (dpa pydevi pndev ely). Neither 
Matthew 8:4 nor Luke 5:14 has the double negative [evi umóév in their version 
of the saying. Each lacks the accusative adjective ynSév. In fact, many scribes 
copying Mark, including the scribe of Sinaiticus, have omitted the same word. 
Itis possible that in some cases harmonization to Matthew or Luke was a moti- 
vating factor, but in most cases the omission was probably made for stylistic 
reasons in an attempt to reduce Markan redundancy. 

Mark records that after healing the leper Jesus also healed a paralytic. In 
response, Mark says in 2:12 that the people glorified God, saying, "We have 
never seen such (a thing)" (ottws¢ oddemote el8ouev). In the near-parallel verse 
in Matthew 9:33, the people say, "Never has such (a thing) appeared in Israel" 
(oddenote emavy odtw¢ Ev và logo). The scribe of Sinaiticus has created a har- 
monized reading: "Such a thing has never appeared in Israel" (ottw¢ oddénote 
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epavy & TH "Iopo]A). Reliance on Matthew for this reading is quite certain.3°5 
Corrector CB? has corrected the reading by replacing the alien phrase with 
Mark’s eidopev. 

The crowds may have been amazed at Jesus’s miraculous deeds, but the 
Pharisees were distressed by his choice of table companions. In Mark 2:16, the 
scribes of the Pharisees approach Jesus's disciples and ask, “Why does he eat 
with tax collectors and sinners?” (étt petà TOV TeAWVOV xod duaptwAðv obiet). 
In Matthew 9:1 and in Luke 5:30, the interrogative phrase 83tà ti clarifies the 
meaning of the ötı in Mark. The resultant expression is more polished than 
Mark's and has been picked up by a handful of scribes copying Mark, includ- 
ing the scribe of Sinaiticus. It is likely that the scribe adopted the expression 
directly from the parallel in Matthew g:n, especially given the nature of the sec- 
ond alteration in the verse.38° The scribe has added the words “your teacher" 
(6 818&oxooc ov) at the end of the same sentence. This additional phrase 
reflects Matthew 9:11, where the Pharisees ask, “Why does your teacher (6 818&- 
oxoÀoç pôv) eat with tax collectors and sinners?”387 The scribe's familiarity 
with Matthew's version of the episode is very likely in this case. 

In the next verse, Mark 2:7, Jesus overhears the discussion about his table 
fellowship and responds to the scribes. Mark introduces Jesus's reply with óc, 
but the conjunction does not appear in Matthew 9:12 or Luke 5:31. The scribe 
has omitted 6tt from his text of Mark, possibly in relation to one of the parallels. 
Such alterations are common, however, and do not require an external motiva- 
tion. The conjunction could just as easily have fallen out for stylistic reasons. 

The discussion moves from the Pharisees' questions about eating to the peo- 
ple's questions about not eating. The people ask Jesus in Mark 238 why John's 
disciples and the disciples of the Pharisees fast, “but your disciples do not fast" 
(ot 8& col wadytai od vro cebovctv). Where Mark uses the dative construction col 
poat, Matthew 9:14 has the genitive construction padytat cov. It is the geni- 
tive construction that appears in Sinaiticus, possibly because ofthe influence of 
the parallel but more likely because the previous references to specific groups 
of disciples in the verse were given in genitive constructions (oi pantat Twdv- 
vov, ol pantai tv Dapicatwy). 

Jesus concludes his teaching on fasting in Mark 2:22 with an object lesson 
about new wine and old wineskins. This verse has been harmonized to paral- 
lel texts in several ways. First, where in Mark Jesus says, "The wine bursts the 


385 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 63. 

386 Alternatively, the scribes may have been motivated by the same desire to clarify Mark's lan- 
guage that led Matthew and Luke, on the theory of Markan priority, to alter their source. 

387 See Metzger, Textual Commentary, 67. 
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wineskins and the wine is destroyed (ó olvoç &mévtat) and the wineskins,” the 
scribe has altered the phrase so that Jesus says, “The wine bursts the wineskins 
and the wine is spilled out (6 olvoç éxyeitat) and the wineskins are destroyed 
(ànóMvvtar).” The first change, and to some degree the second, reflects the par- 
allel in Matthew 9:17, where Jesus claims that “the wine is spilled out (ó olvos 
éxyeitat) and the wineskins are destroyed (xoi ot dcxol dndMuvtat).” The second 
change is reflected more directly in Luke 5:37, where Jesus says, “It [the wine] 
will be poured out (aùtòç exyvOyoetat) and the wineskins will be destroyed (xoi ot 
Qoxol &moAo0vrat)." Where Matthew uses the present tense in both cases, Luke 
uses the future. The scribe appropriates the additional verb from Matthew and 
the future tense for the second verb from Luke.388 

Jesus moves from teaching on fasting to teaching on the role of the Sabbath. 
Following the dispute over plucking grain on the Sabbath Jesus is confronted 
with a controversy about healing on the Sabbath (Mark 3:2). Jesus enters a syn- 
agogue and encounters a man with a withered hand. Those with him watch 
to see “if he will heal him on the Sabbath" (si tots cáQoctv Sepamedcet adtov). 
The scribe of Sinaiticus has made two alterations to this passage. In the first 
case, he has added the preposition “on” (év) to the phrase “the Sabbath" (tots 
a&BBaow), which reflects the prepositional construction in Luke 6:7, though it 
may not have been altered under that influence. In the second place, the scribe 
has opted for the present tense 9epamevet rather than Mark’s future Sepamevcet. 
This change is more substantial and may reflect the present tense construction 
of the parallel in Luke. 

Jesus does heal the man and in Mark 3:5 tells him, “Stretch out the hand" 
(éxtewov thv xeipa). In Luke 6:10 and in Matthew 12:13 the personal pronoun 
gov modifies thy xetpa. In Matthew the pronoun comes before the noun; in 
Luke the pronoun comes after. In the text of Mark in Sinaiticus, the scribe has 
added the pronoun cov after tyv xetpo, conforming most closely to Luke. This 
type of alteration, however, could have arisen from the context and need not 
be attributed to harmonization. The scribe, and many others besides, may sim- 
ply have wished to clarify Mark's language. The pattern of assimilation to Luke 
in the pericope, however, is notable and may suggest that the scribe was influ- 
enced by Luke's version of the passage. 

Jesus’s fame continues to swell and Mark records that crowds came out to 
him “from Judea, and from Jerusalem, and from Idumea (xai dnd tç TSovpatas), 
and beyond the Jordan, and the region around Tyre and Sidon.” Matthew 4:25 
identifies people from Galilee and the Decapolis, Jerusalem and Judea, and 


388 For further comment about these readings, see Metzger, Textual Commentary, 67. 
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beyond the Jordan, but not from Idumea. Likewise, Luke 6:17 describes people 
coming from Judea, Jerusalem, and the regions around Tyre and Sidon, but does 
not mention Idumea. The scribe of Sinaiticus has omitted the entire preposi- 
tional phrase referencing Idumea in Mark 3:8. It is possible that homoioarcton 
accounts for this passage, given the frequent repetition of xaí in the sentence. 
If the scribe copied the xat in the phrase xai &nò tig Iðovpaias, he could easily 
have leapt to the next xai before népav toô 'Iop8dvov. It is also possible that har- 
monization to one of the parallels accounts for the reading. Corrector CA has 
restored the reading in Mark. 

In Mark 3:27 Jesus says, "But no one is able, entering the house of a strong 
man (Q od dbvatat obdeic elc THY oixiav Tod icyvpod eiceAOwv), to plunder his 
property unless first he ties up the strong man.” The scribe has changed the 
order of the words in this sentence so that the participle ciceA8wv comes before 
the prepositional phrase. Since this is the word order of Matthew 12:29, it is 
possible the parallel has influenced the scribe.389 Simple transposition is also 
possible. 

Mark records yet another confrontation between Jesus and scribes over the 
topic of exorcism and Jesus’s authority. At the conclusion of the altercation 
in 3:28, Jesus announces that “every sin will be forgiven the sons of men (tots 
vlotc tôv dvopwnwv)” and every blasphemy except blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit. The initial scribe of Sinaiticus seems to have accidentally written about 
"the men of men" (xoig &v8pwmotg &v8opwmwv) rather than the sons of men. For- 
tunately, the initial corrector has revised the reading. While this variant is most 
likely a simple error, it is possible the scribe was led astray by Matthew 12:31, 
where Jesus says that “every sin and blasphemy will be forgiven men (tots àv0po- 
toç)” Perhaps the scribe was influenced by the Matthean version of the sen- 
tence but quickly, and quite unconsciously, returned to the Markan version in 
the second part of the phrase. 

Jesus continues to teach the crowd, and Mark records in 4:2 that Jesus “taught 
them much in parables” (£8(8eoxev adtods ev xapooAotc moc). In Matthew 
13:3, the last three words are transposed: nod ¿v raporgoAotc. This is the order 
in which the words are found in the text of Mark in Sinaiticus. While this may 
beasimple error of transposition, harmonization to Matthew may also account 
for the reading.39° 

In Mark 4:3, Jesus begins a parable by saying, "The sower went out to sow" 
(&EfjA0ev 6 onetpwv oneîpar). Corrector CA has added the accusative definite arti- 


389 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 63-64. 
390 Cornett, “Singular Readings,” 64. 
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cle toô to the verbal construction (&£5A0ev 6 onelpwv tod onetpat). The resultant 
reading aligns with Matthew 13:3 (&£fjA0ev 6 omelpwv tod oneipew) and Luke 8:5 
(&EfjA0ev 6 oneipwv tod ometpat). In this context, the accusative article is used 
with an infinitive verb to express purpose. It is not a required element of the 
sentence, but Matthew and Luke both use the fuller construction. Corrector CA 
has altered his copy of Mark either in conformity with Matthew or Luke or for 
stylistic reasons.39! 

According to Mark 4:5, some of the seed is sown on “the rocky place" (tò 
metp@dec). In Matthew 13:5 the seed falls on “the rocky places" (xà netpwòn). 
The scribe of Sinaiticus has adopted the plural reading in his text of Mark. The 
influence of Matthew is likely evident here. Corrector ca has reinstated the sin- 
gular reading. 

Jesus concludes the parable in Mark 4:9 with the words, “Whoever has ears 
to hear, let him hear.” Corrector cA has replaced Mark’s verbal construction 
“whoever has" (8c éxet) with a participial phrase “the one having" (ó éywv). The 
participle is found in the parallels in Matthew 13:9 and Luke 8:8 and in sev- 
eral other verses in both Gospels. The participial construction is never found 
in Mark. The corrector was likely influenced by the idiom of the other Gospels. 

The disciples do not understand the Parable of the Sower and Jesus is forced 
to explain it to them. In Mark 4:15 he clarifies that some people receive the 
word, but Satan comes immediately and “takes the word” (alpet tov Adyov) from 
them. In Matthew 13:19, Jesus says the evil one “snatches what was sown” (&prá- 
Cet tò ¿omopuévov). The scribe of Sinaiticus has adopted the Matthean verb in his 
copy of Mark, though he retains the rest of Mark’s phrasing (demdZet tov Aóyov). 

In Mark 4:31, Jesus compares the kingdom of God to a mustard seed, “being 
the smallest of all the seeds on earth (uicpdtepov ov návtwv TOV OMEPUaTWY TAY 
ent tfj yfs).” In Matthew 13:31-32, Jesus talks about the mustard seed, “which 
is the smallest of all the seeds (6 pxpdtepov Lev &cxtv návtwv TOV OTEPUATWV).” 
The scribe of Sinaiticus has adopted the relative pronoun 6, possibly reflecting 
the text of Matthew, but has retained Mark’s participle öv.392 

Sometime later Jesus and his disciples cross the sea in a boat. Mark writes 
in 4:37, “There was a great storm of wind" (Aata peyáàn àvépov). In Matthew 
8:24 the storm is described as “a great earthquake" (cetopoc uéyoç). The differ- 
ences between the passages are significant, but both evangelists use the adjec- 
tive u£yoc, Mark in the feminine and Matthew in the masculine. The scribe of 


391 On the basis of Markan priority, the scribe may have been motivated by the same factors 
that caused Matthew and Luke to change their source. 
392 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 65. 
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Sinaiticus has used the masculine form of the adjective, which does not agree 
grammatically with the feminine noun. The alteration either occurred erro- 
neously or entered the text as a memory of Matthew’s version of the event. 
Corrector CA caught and fixed the mistake. 

In Mark 4:41, Jesus calms the storm with a word and the disciples are over- 
come with amazement and wonder that “even the wind (6 &vepoç)” obeys Jesus. 
In the parallel verse in Matthew 8:27, Matthew uses a plural construction (ot 
&vepot). The scribe of Sinaiticus initially copied Mark correctly, but Corrector cA 
has changed the text to the plural construction. Since the reading is intended 
as a correction, one may assume some measure of deliberation on the part of 
the corrector. It is possible the corrector was influenced by his familiarity with 
the Matthean parallel. Corrector cB? has restored the singular reading. 

Having crossed the sea, Jesus encounters a demoniac in the country of the 
Gerasenes and casts the unclean spirits plaguing him into a herd of pigs. Mark 
records in 5:14 that the report about Jesus spread quickly so that the people 
“went out (700v) to see what had happened.” Many scribes copying Mark, 
including the scribe of Sinaiticus, have used the compound verb e&#A8ov. This 
is the form of the verb found in Luke 8:35 and Matthew 8:34. The assimilat- 
ing influence of the parallels is only one among several reasons why such an 
alteration could have been made. The scribes might also have selected the com- 
pound verb on the basis of contextual features, since the people are described 
as coming out from the cities to the fields. Corrector CA has returned to the 
simple verb. 

Shortly after returning from the Decapolis, Jesus is petitioned to heal the 
daughter of a man named Jairus. While on the way to the girl, a sick woman 
in the crowd approaches Jesus. Mark reports in 5:28 that the woman thought 
to herself, "If I might touch even his garments (xàv tyatiwv) I will be saved.” In 
the parallel in Matthew 9:21, and in a near-parallel in Luke 8:44, the woman 
thinks about touching “his garment" (tod ipatiov). The scribe of Sinaiticus has 
also adopted a singular construction in his text of Mark. Such an alteration may 
have occurred in harmonization to Matthew and Luke, though other reasons 
could account for the change. 

The woman does indeed touch Jesus's garment and receives the healing she 
had hoped for. In Mark 5:34, Jesus turns to the woman and says, "Daughter 
(8vyétye), your faith has saved you.” In Mark, the address is in the nominative 
form (§vydty). Matthew, in his longer version of the statement in 9:22, uses a 
vocative address (@vyatep). The scribe of Sinaiticus also adopts a vocative read- 
ing. The cause for this variant may have been the parallel text, but the fact that 
many manuscripts contain the vocative reading suggests a preference for this 
grammatical construction. 
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While Jesus is speaking with the woman, the servants of Jairus arrive with 
news that the man’s daughter has died. In Mark 5:36, Mark records that Jesus, 
‘ignoring,’ or perhaps “overhearing” (mapoxovoas), the word, tells Jairus not to 
fear. In Luke 8:50, it is not the compound verb napaxovsaç but the simple verb 
dxovoas that appears. Jesus “hears” the word and encourages the man. The ini- 
tial scribe of Sinaiticus has copied Mark correctly, but Corrector ca has changed 
the text to the simple verb. Metzger asserts that the ambiguity of the term napa- 
xoücac led many scribes copying Mark to use Luke's verb.393 Corrector CB? has 
restored the Markan reading. 

After healing Jairus’s daughter, Jesus travels to Nazareth and teaches in the 
synagogue there. In Mark 6:2, the people from his hometown are astounded 
by his teaching and wonder, “Where did this man (get) these things (tadt)?” 
In the parallel in Matthew 13:56, the crowd asks, “Where did this man (get) all 
these things (tadta mé&vta)?” The expanded reading appears in Codex Sinaiticus, 
likely under the influence of the parallel. 

In the next verse, Mark 6:3, the crowd asks about Jesus’s family—especially 
his mother and brothers. Among his brothers, Mark first mentions James and 
Joses (‘Iwoft0¢). In Matthew 13:55, the second brother is named Joseph (‘Iwon¢). 
This name has replaced Iwoftos in Codex Sinaiticus. Although both names 
stem from the same underlying Hebrew name, it is likely that the scribe assim- 
ilated his passage to Matthew 13:55.394 

In Mark 6:4, Jesus responds to the rejection of his hometown audience with 
the maxim, “No prophet is without honor except in his hometown.” Corrector 
cA has changed the text from the Markan construction “his hometown" (natpist 
ex00) to “his own hometown" (iði natpiðı o0). This version of the saying 
does not appear frequently in Markan manuscripts. It seems to have arrived 
in Mark through the parallel in John 4:44, where Jesus says, “A prophet has no 
honor in his own hometown" (zpogyme¢ ëv TH idi rorcptót tiuhv odx Exel). 

In the second half of the verse, Jesus adds that a prophet is without honor 
in his hometown “and among his relatives" (xoi ¿v toig cvyyevebow avtob). This 
phrase is not found in the Matthean and Lukan parallels. The initial scribe of 
Sinaiticus has omitted the phrase. A scribal leap from the xai at the beginning 
of xq ¿v tots cvyyevedow adtod to the xai at the beginning of xoi &v tH oixia adtod 
could account for the omission. Alternatively, the scribe may have omitted the 
words in harmonization to the parallels. The initial corrector caught the omis- 
sion and restored most of the Markan phrase (xoi ¿v toîç cvyyevedotv). 


393 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 74. 
394 See A. Collins, Mark, 288; Metzger, Textual Commentary, 76; and Cornett, “Singular Read- 
ings,” 66. 
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After leaving Nazareth, Mark writes in 6:6, “And he went about the surround- 
ing villages teaching" (xal nepiĝyev Tag xwpaç KdKAW diSdcxwv). The scribe of 
Sinaiticus has added the subject of this sentence, xoi meptijyev ó Ingots. In the 
parallel in Matthew 9:35, Jesus is named as the subject (xoi xepti]yev ó Ingots). 
The scribe may have been influenced by the parallel, but in this case the scribe 
could easily have been inclined to clarify the subject at the beginning of a new 
episode. 

Speculation about Jesus continued, and even became a topic for Herod and 
those with him. Some of the people were saying that Jesus was John the Baptist 
raised from the dead or Elijah. Mark writes in 6:5, “And others said (£Aeyov), 
‘(He is) a prophet, like one of the prophets.’” The scribe of Sinaiticus has omit- 
ted the verb of speech in this sentence, possibly in conformity with Luke 9:8, 
where the verb is inferred from the preceding verse. 

The speculation about Jesus's identity and his relationship to John the Bap- 
tist creates the context for Mark's narration of the death of John. In Mark 627, 
the evangelist records, “For Herod himself (aùtòç yàp ó 'Hponc), sending, had 
arrested John." Corrector CA has replaced the phrase “for Herod himself" (abt6¢ 
yàp ó 'Hpoàvc) with the words "for Herod” (ó yap 'Hpoóvc). This change may 
have occurred as a result of the parallel in Matthew 14:3, where the sentence is 
introduced with the same words (ó yàp 'Hpoórc). As a correction, the reading 
must have been inserted deliberately. The harmonizing influence of Matthew 
may have provided the external motivation for the alteration. Corrector CB? has 
restored the Markan reading. 

Mark records that Herodias, Herod's consort and the wife of his brother, held 
a grudge against John and used the occasion of Herod's birthday to arrange for 
his execution. Because he is pleased with her dancing, Herod swears an oath 
to give Herodias's daughter whatever she might ask for; she asks for the head 
of John the Baptist. Mark writes in 6:26, "The king was deeply grieved because 
of the oaths and those reclining (&voxetpévouc) and did not want to deny her" 
In Matthew 14:9 the evangelist uses a synonym of “those reclining” (dvoxeipé- 
vouc), "those reclining together" (cuvavaxetipevouc). The scribe of Sinaiticus has 
also used the compound verb. It is possible that the scribe created the reading 
under the influence of Matthew, but harmonization to immediate context is 
more likely since the dative form of the verb, cvvavaxetpevotc, is found earlier 
in Mark 6:22. 

Following the death of John the Baptist, Mark narrates in 6:32 that Jesus and 
his disciples departed “in the boat” (¿v t roto) to a deserted place. According 
to Matthew 14:13, Jesus departed “by boat” or “in a boat" (¿v màoiw). This is the 
reading of Mark in Codex Sinaiticus. The phrase in Matthew 14:13 is not typ- 
ical of New Testament Greek, occurring only in Matthew 14:13 and Acts 28:11. 
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The longer reading occurs about ten times in Mark, Matthew, and Acts. There- 
fore, it seems unlikely that the scribe would choose the shorter reading without 
a compelling reason. While it is possible he has omitted the article purely by 
accident, harmonization to the Matthean wording may have been a direct or 
indirect influence. 

Fora “deserted” place, an awfully large crowd assembles around Jesus. Jesus's 
disciples urge him to dismiss the crowd so that they may go into the villages 
to buy “something they may eat” (ti p&ywatv). Here in Mark 6:36, the scribe 
has added the word “food” (Bpwpata) to the sentence: the crowds are to be dis- 
missed so they may buy “some food they might eat" (Bpwpata ti p&ywou). The 
word Bowpata does not appear in this context in Mark, but it does appear in 
both of the Synoptic parallels in Matthew 14:15 and Luke 9:3. It seems quite 
likely that the term was introduced in Mark under their influence. 

The disciples gather some scanty provisions in Mark 6:41 and Jesus, taking 
the bread and looking up to heaven, blessed and broke (xatéxAacev) the loaves 
and gave them to his disciples to distribute to the crowds. In Matthew 14:19, the 
action of breaking the bread is written as a participle: “breaking (xAdoas), he 
gave (the bread) to the disciples." The scribe of Sinaiticus has adopted this par- 
ticipial reading. There is not an especially compelling reason for the change, 
though a scribe may have had some stylistic inclination. Given the degree to 
which this pericope exhibits evidence of familiarity with Matthew's version 
of the episode, it seems likely that the alteration was made with reference to 
Matthew 14:19. 

Those in the great crowd ate the bread and fish and were satisfied and after- 
ward the disciples took up twelve baskets full of “fragments” (xà&opata) of food. 
In Mark, the term "fragments" is in the accusative, but in Matthew 14:20 and in 
Luke 9:17 the word is in the genitive case (xAacudtwv). Similarly, in the second 
feeding episode in Mark 8:8 and 19-20, Mark uses the genitive term (xÀacud- 
t&v). In Mark 6:43, the scribe has replaced the accusative construction with the 
genitive, probably conforming to one of the Synoptic parallels or to the later 
passages in Mark. 

The pericope concludes in Mark 6:44 with an estimate of the number of men 
in the crowd. Mark says that there were “five thousand" (mevtaxtcytAtot) men. 
Matthew speculates in 14:21 that there were “about five thousand" (woel nev- 
taxioxtAtot). Luke similarly claims that there were “about five thousand men" 
(woel dvdpes mevtaxioxtAtot) in 9:14. Influenced by these parallels, the scribe of 
Sinaiticus has added the related qualifying particle we. 

Following the feeding of the five thousand in Mark 6:45, Jesus makes his dis- 
ciples climb “into the boat" (sig tò rAotov) and depart from that place without 
him. Similar to Mark 6:32, the scribe has omitted the article from this sentence 
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(elc mÀotov). In this case, it is possible that the omission occurred under the 
influence of John 6:17, “And embarking into a boat (eig mAotov) they started 
across the sea to Capernaum.” Both phrases, with and without the article, occur 
with some regularity in the New Testament, so it is not certain whether the 
scribe's stylistic preferences or expectations outweighed the influence of the 
parallel. 

A few verses later, in Mark 6:48, Jesus sees the disciples struggling with the 
oars of the boat, “for the wind was against them" (fv yàp ó Qvguoç évavtios 
adtots). The scribe has rearranged some of the words in this clause in the course 
of copying, placing the adjective before the noun phrase (fv yàp évavtiog 6 dve- 
poç avtots). This variant technically mirrors the parallel in Matthew 14:24 (jv 
yàp évavtiog ó ğvepoç), but transposition is a common error quite apart from 
harmonization. 

The disciples and Jesus ultimately do cross the sea and Jesus is greeted by 
crowds who have heard of his miraculous deeds of healing. Mark writes in 6:56 
that “as many as touched him were saved" (xai ócot dv Hpavto abtod éowCovto). 
The sentence in Matthew 14:36 lacks the relative particle dv: “And those who 
touched (him) were rescued" (xai daot ýpavto 812009000). The scribe of Sinaiti- 
cus has also dropped the particle, possibly reflecting the Matthean syntax. 

In addition to healing their sick, Jesus teaches the crowds about cleansing 
rituals. In Mark 724, Jesus says, "Listen to me, all (of you), and understand" 
(dxovoaté pov mavtes xai obvete). In Matthew 15:0, Jesus says simply, "Listen 
and understand" (dxovete xai cuviete). Mark's aorist imperatives are paralleled 
by present imperatives in Matthew and the words pov x&vrec are absent. The 
scribe of Sinaiticus has conformed entirely to the Matthean reading by select- 
ing present imperative verbs and omitting pov mdvtes. 

Jesus continues in Mark 7:18, “Do you not see that everything from outside 
that goes into the man cannot defile him?” (où voette tt r&v tó EEwSev elomopev- 
duevov elc xóv dvOpwmov od Sbvatat aùtòv xoivôcar). The sentence is somewhat 
different in Matthew 15:20: “But to eat with unwashed hands does not defile the 
man (o xotvot tov dvOowztov).” It is the last phrase that is of interest here because 
the scribe has replaced Mark's eic tov dvOpwrov od Sdvatat adtov xowacat with 
ov xotvol Tov &vOowmov. The same phrase also appears later in the pericope in 
Mark 7:20 and 23. This is quite a substantial change, and what is more a singu- 
lar reading, and could not have been made without the influence of the later 
context of Mark or of Matthew's direct parallel.395 


395 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 67, regards the variant as a harmonization to context. 
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In the next verse, Jesus says that whatever goes into the body from outside 
cannot defile a person because it enters the stomach and “goes out” (&xrtopeó- 
etar) into the latrine. The scribe has replaced Mark's “goes out” (exnopevetat) 
with the more vivid term “is cast out” (€xBo&Metat). This substitution must 
have been motivated by Matthew 15:17, where Jesus says that everything passes 
into the stomach and then “is cast out into the latrine” (eig apedpava exBaMe- 
tat). 396 

What does defile a person comes from within, things like fornication, theft, 
and murder. In Mark 7:23, Jesus says, "All these evils from within come out and 
defile the man (éxmopevetat xoi xotvot tov d&vOpwrtov).” In Matthew 15:18, Jesus 
writes that what comes out of the mouth proceeds from the heart and con- 
cludes, “Those things (xéxetva) defile the man." The scribe has altered Mark's 
phrase by including Matthew's xdxetva. Here again, as throughout this passage, 
the variant strongly suggests familiarity with Matthew's version of the peri- 
cope. 

On another occasion, Jesus is once again surrounded by a great crowd in 
need of food. In Mark 8:5 he asks his disciples, "How much bread do you have 
(ëxete &pvouc)?" In the exact parallel in Matthew 15:34, and in the episode of 
the feeding of the five thousand in Mark 6:38, the last two words of the sen- 
tence are transposed: detous éyete. The scribe of Sinaiticus has transposed the 
words in his text of Mark. Having copied the phrase three times already in this 
manuscript alone, it would be no surprise if the scribe were influenced by alter- 
native renditions of the phrase. 

The next variant enjoys a similar circumstance, having been repeated in the 
doublet episode in both Matthew and Mark. In Mark 8:8, Jesus breaks a scanty 
amount of food and distributes the fragments to the crowd; miraculously, the 
people “ate and were filled" (xai Epayov xai ¿yoptácðnoav). In the direct parallel 
in Matthew 15:37, and in the near-parallels in the feeding of the five thousand 
in Mark 6:42 and Matthew 14:20, the sentence is more comprehensive: “they all 
(r&vcec) ate and were filled.” In Mark 8:8, the scribe has added n&vrec in con- 
formity with the parallel passages. 

Mark records in 8:9 that the crowd numbered "about four thousand" (oç 
tetoaxicyxtAtot). In the reverse operation of what occurred in Mark 6:44b, the 
scribe of Sinaiticus has omitted the relative particle “about” (cc). This omis- 
sion corresponds to the formulation in Matthew 15:38, which lacks the particle. 
In the feeding of the five thousand in Matthew 14:21, Matthew had included the 
particle wozi in his estimate of those who ate. 


396 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 67. 
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Having heard of his great works, some Pharisees come to Jesus in Mark 8:11 
seeking from him “a sign from heaven" (aypetov &ró toô odpavod). In a related 
context in Matthew 12:38, the scribes and Pharisees say to Jesus, “We wish to see 
a sign from you” (0£Aouev dto co0 onpetov isetv). This saying likely influenced the 
scribe of Sinaiticus, who has added the infinitive idetv to Mark 8:11 (evjuetov iðetv 
ATÒ tod ovpavod).397 

His encounters with the Pharisees give rise to Jesus’s warning regarding the 
yeast of the Pharisees and Herod. The disciples fail to understand Jesus’s warn- 
ing and take it as a reprimand for their failure to buy bread for their journey. 
Mark says in 8:17 that Jesus, “knowing, says to them (xai yvoùç Aeyet adtotc), 
"Why are you discussing that you have no bread?” The subject of the sentence is 
implied in Mark, but the scribe has added Jesus's name as the subject (xal yvovs 
ó Ingots Aéyet avtots). The source for this alteration may have been Matthew 
16:8, where Jesus’s name is found in the text. In such cases, however, it is equally 
possible that the scribe introduced the subject out of a desire to clarify the nar- 
rative. Corrector CA has restored the Markan reading. 

Jesus asks his disciples in Mark 8:19, “Do you not remember? When I broke 
the five loaves for the five thousand, how many baskets full of fragments did 
you take up?" (xoi où pwypovetete öte Tods névte Qprouç ExAuoa elg TOUS mev- 
TAKLTXIAtoUS TOGOUS xopivovç KAKCLATWY TANPELS pate). There are two distinct 
questions here in Mark 8:18-19, in addition to several others before and after. 
The structure of the parallel passage in Matthew 16:9 is somewhat different. 
Jesus combines the two questions in Mark into one: "Do you not understand 
nor remember the five loaves for the five thousand and how many baskets you 
gathered?” (otw voette ovde uvynpovedete Tods mévce diprouc TÖV TEVTAKITXIALWV 
xoi Ttócovc xopivous &Adere). The scribe of Sinaiticus has brought his copy of 
Mark closer to Matthew by adding xat in the middle of Mark's sentence. With 
the alteration, the sentence must be taken with the question at the end of v. 18 
instead of as its own question: “Do you not remember when I broke the five 
loaves for the five thousand and how many baskets full of fragments you took 
up?" (xal où uvnpovedete öte Tos mEvTE dprouc ëxAaca elc TOS revvoxtoytA touc xor 
Tócouc Kopivous KAATLATWY TANpEtS Hpate). The slight addition has a large effect 
on the structure of the passage, though admittedly not the meaning. 

Following the dispute about the yeast and loaves, Peter confesses in Mark 
8:29 that Jesus is "the Christ" (c el ó yptoté¢). In Matthew 16:16, Peter says, "You 
are the Christ the son of the living God" (ad el ó ypiotòç 6 vids Tob Oeod tod tAv- 
toç). The scribe of Sinaiticus, undoubtedly from his knowledge of the fuller 


397 Cornett, "Singular Readings," 68. 
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construction in Matthew, has created a hybrid reading: “You are the Christ the 
Son of God" (av & 6 ypiotóç 6 vids toô 0ov). Although the variant does not com- 
pletely conform to Matthew 16:16, the added content of the confession comes 
from that Gospel. 

Jesus responds to Peter's declaration by explaining that it is necessary for 
the Son of Man to suffer and die. In Mark 8:32, “Peter takes him aside" (1pocAa- 
Bópevoç ó Iétpoç adtév) to rebuke him. In Matthew 16:22, the order of the last 
three words is different (aùtòv ó Iévpoc). The scribe of Sinaiticus has transposed 
the words in such a way that they reflect Matthew 16:22. Harmonization may 
account for the reading, though a simple error of transposition is equally likely. 

Jesus goes on to discuss with Peter and the disciples the cost of discipleship. 
He asks in Mark 8:36, “For what profits a man (&vOpomov) to gain the whole 
world and forfeit his soul?" In Mark, the word “man” is written in the accusative 
case, though it would more appropriately be in the nominative since *man" is 
the subject of the sentence. Both Matthew 16:26 and Luke 9:25 have the nom- 
inative form (dv@owz0¢). The scribe of Sinaiticus may have been influenced by 
these parallels in adopting the nominative form, but it is more likely that he was 
correcting Mark's grammar. Interestingly, Corrector CA has restored Mark's less 
polished reading. 

Jesus promises in Mark 9:, “There are some standing here (cicív tiveç 08 
TOV £ctxótov) who will not taste death until they see the kingdom of God.” 
Matthew offers a different construction in 16:28. In the first part of the sentence 
he transposes some of the words and uses a different verb form: eicty tweg t&v 
ade Ectwtwv. The scribe of Sinaiticus has conformed his sentence to Matthew 
on both counts. 

Following these hard teachings on discipleship, Jesus takes Peter, James, and 
John up a mountain and is transfigured before them. In Mark 9:7, a voice speaks 
from the cloud and says, “This is my beloved son, listen to him" (oôtóç otv ó 
vióç pov ó dyanntos &xovete oro). In the parallel episode in Matthew 17:5, and 
in the similar scene at the baptism in Matthew 3:17, Matthew has an expanded 
statement. The voice announces, “This is my son, in whom I am well pleased (èv 
@ ev8éxyon).” The initial corrector of Sinaiticus has added this phrase to Mark, 
almost certainly under the influence of one of the parallel Matthean verses. 

In Mark 9:9, the evangelist narrates the conversation between Jesus and 
his disciples about John the Baptist and Elijah as they came down “from the 
mountain" (&x tod dpous). The scribe has replaced the preposition ¿x with ano, 
possibly reflecting the wording of Luke 9:37. 

Jesus explains in Mark 9:13 that Elijah had indeed come as prophesied and 
that “they [the people] did to him (éxotnoav aov) whatever they wanted." In 
Matthew's version of this passage in 17:12, Jesus says, "They did by him (énotnoav 
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év adt@) whatever they wanted.” Corrector CA has added the preposition &v to 
Mark, probably reflecting the influence of the Matthean construction. 

Later in the Gospel, Jesus's disciples again dispute with one another, this 
time regarding their positions relative to one another. Mark writes in 9:34, “For 
they discussed on the road who (was) greatest" (yap SteAeyOyouv ev tH 686 tic 
peičwv). In Mark, the verb of being is implied. In a near-parallel in Matthew 
18:1, the disciples ask Jesus directly, “Who, then, is the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven?” (tig pa pel@wv eotiv ev TH Bactrelg x&v ovpavev). It is possible that 
the addition of éotiv in Mark 9:34 reflects the Matthean syntax.398 

Jesus again teaches his disciples about discipleship and about temptation. 
He explains in Mark 9:45 that it is better to remove those parts of the body 
that lead to temptation since it is better “to enter into the life" (iceA0&tv elc thv 
Cory) maimed than not at all. The words in this phrase have been transposed in 
Sinaiticus, reflecting the word order of the parallel in Matthew 18:9 and a near- 
parallel in Matthew 19:17 (ei Thv why elceA0etv). The variant may have arisen by 
harmonization, or possibly by a simple error of transcription given the repeti- 
tion of the letters epsilon-iota-sigma in eiceA0tv and eic. 

Later in the same verse, Jesus says that it is better to enter into life "lame" 
(ywAdv) than having two feet to enter into Gehenna. Jesus says in Matthew 18:8 
that it is better to enter into life “crippled or lame" (xvMov Y) ywàóv). Reflecting 
this sentence, the scribe of Sinaiticus has added “crippled or lame" (xvMov 1j 
xwAdv) to the passage in Mark. It is possible that the addition of xvAdv reflects 
Mark 9:43; the term occurs there, but not the whole phrase xuXóv i] xwAdv as in 
Matthew.399 

In Mark 9:47 Jesus says, “And if your eye causes you to stumble, tear it out; 
it is better for you to enter into the kingdom of God (siceA8&tv elc thy Bactrsiav 
100 0:00) with one eye than, having two eyes, to be thrown into Gehenna.” The 
scribe has created an interesting variant here, caused primarily by the context 
of Mark 9:45, which says, “It is better for you to enter into life (eig thv why)?” 
The scribe has written, "It is better for you (to enter) into the @wothtav of God.” 
ZwotAtev appears to be a combination of CoY|v and BactAciav. The error is occa- 
sioned by the turning of the page, since the first two letters of the word (čw-) 
are placed in the last line of the last column on one page while the end of 
the word (-ctAtav) are the first letters at the top of the first column of the next 
page.400 


398 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 69, regards the reading as a grammatical improvement. 

399 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 70. 

400 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 70-71, writes, "Although this explanation of the error is elab- 
orate, it is plausible. Further, it appears to be the only logical explanation for this singular.” 
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Jesus goes on to teach about marriage and divorce. In Mark 10:8 he says that 
in marriage the two become “one flesh" (ia o&p&). These words are reversed 
in Matthew 19:6 (càg£ pia). The scribe of Sinaiticus has transposed the words, 
either under the influence of Matthew 19:6 or by simple accident, possibly 
aided by homoioteleuton. The scribe could easily have transposed the words 
if he copied &M¢ correctly, picked up the transcription with the alpha at the 
end of ute instead of à2A& and so copied cáp£ next by accident, recognized his 
error, and added the skipped word pig at the end. 

Mark records that while Jesus was teaching people began to bring their chil- 
dren to him to be blessed by him. Jesus's disciples, however, prevent them from 
bringing the children to him. In Mark 1024, Jesus says, "Permit the children to 
come to me; do not hinder them" (&qece tà nawia £pyeoOot mpóc pe ph KwWAvETE 
qaùtå). In Luke 18:16, the commands are separated by xai: “Permit the children 
to come to me and do not hinder them.” A similar construction is found in 
Matthew 19:14: “Permit the children and do not hinder them.” The scribe of 
Sinaiticus has added xai, either because of stylistic concerns or because of the 
influence of the parallels. 

Soon after Jesus blesses the children, a rich man comes to Jesus asking what 
he must do to inherit eternal life. In Mark 10:21, Jesus tells the rich man, “One 
thing is lacking for you" (£v ge botepet). In Luke 18:22 Jesus says, "Still one thing 
is lacking for you" (&u £v cot Aetzet). In a near-parallel in Matthew 19:20, the 
rich man himself asks, “What still do I lack?” (ti étt botep&). The addition of the 
adverb ét1 in Mark likely reflects one of these parallels. 

Jesus challenges the rich man to sell his possessions and to give generously to 
the poor. Unable to perform such a radical act of discipleship, the man departs 
with sadness, causing Jesus to lament the difficulty the rich have in entering the 
kingdom. In Mark 10:25, Jesus famously compares their plight to a camel pass- 
ing through the "eye" or “hole” (xpupoDuác) of a needle. The scribe has made 
two alterations in this verse. First, he has replaced Mark's tovpodtas with the 
synonym "eye" (xprjuoxoc) found in Luke 18:25. Corrector cA has replaced the 
Markan reading. Second, where Mark says it is easier for a camel “to go through" 
(dteA8eiv) the eye of a needle than for a rich person “to enter into" (giceA8etv) 
the kingdom, the scribe has used the verb “to enter into" (eiceA9etv) in both 
cases. This variant reflects the syntax of Luke 18:25, but may have arisen as 
a harmonization to context since eiczAOeiv is used in the second half of the 
verse. 

Jesus's disciples are baffled by this statement. Mark records in 10:27, “Look- 
ing at them, Jesus says (Aéyet), ‘For men (it is) impossible, but not for God." In 
Matthew 19:26 and Luke 18:27, the verb of speech is in the aorist (eimev). The 
scribe of Sinaiticus has replaced Mark's present tense Aéyet with etnev, either 
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under the influence of the parallels or for stylistic reasons. Corrector CA has 
restored Mark’s historical present tense. 

Unlike the wealthy, who cannot part with their possessions, the disciples 
have left many things behind to follow Jesus. Peter says in Mark 10:28, “We left 
(àphxapev) everything and have followed (yxoAov8yxapev) you.” In Mark the 
first verb is in the aorist tense and the second is in the perfect. In Matthew 19:27 
and Luke 18:28, the tense of the second verb corresponds to the first (ynxoAovey- 
gage). In Sinaiticus, the scribe has exchanged the perfect form for the aorist in 
harmonization to the immediate context or the synoptic parallels. 

In the same sentence, the scribe has given Peter additional dialogue: "What, 
then, will there be for us?" (tt doa £ovot 'jutv). This sentence has clearly entered 
the text from Matthew 19:27.4°! 

Jesus responds in Mark 10:29 by listing some of the things his disciples have 
left behind to follow him, including “mother and father" (uytépa 7) natépa). In 
Matthew 19:29, Jesus lists father before mother (matépa Y untépa). The scribe 
may have been influenced by Matthew's syntax in transposing the words in 
Sinaiticus. 

Jesus promises that disciples who have abandoned worldly connections for 
his sake “will receive" (Af) a hundredfold in this age (Mark 10:30). In Luke 
18:30, the evangelist uses a complex form of the verb (&noàdßn). The scribe of 
Sinaiticus has adopted the compound verb in his text of Mark, most likely as a 
result of the assimilating influence of the parallel in Luke. 

In the second half of the verse, Jesus lists the things the disciples will receive 
back in this age: *Houses, and brothers, and sisters, and mothers, and children, 
and fields with persecutions” (obo xoi à8gAqobc xol àgA qoc xod pntepas xai 
TExva xai àypoùç peta Stwypav). The sentence does not appear in Luke 18:30. 
The scribe of Sinaiticus has omitted this part of the sentence, either because it 
recapitulates much of v. 29 or because of his familiarity with the version of the 
passage known from Luke. The initial scribe has restored the sentence to Mark, 
and Corrector CA has made further corrections.^9? 

Not all of the disciples understand Jesus's teachings on discipleship, and not 
long after his discussion about renouncing wealth, James and John come to 
Jesus with a request to sit at his right and "left" (apttepv) when he comes into 
his glory (Mark 10:37). Where Mark uses the term àpıotepôv, Matthew, in 20:21, 
uses a synonym for "left hand" (ebwvbpwv). This is the word found in Sinaiticus 
andin many manuscripts of Mark. The scribe may have been influenced by the 
parallel or by a general preference for the more common synonym. 
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Jesus tells James and John in Mark 10:40 that the seats at his right and left 
hand are not his to grant since that honor is “for those for whom it has been 
prepared" (dÀ) oig ntoluaotat). In Matthew 20:23, Jesus adds that that honor 
has been prepared “by my Father" (06 toô natpóç pov). The scribe of Sinaiticus 
has added these extra words to Mark. As Metzger explains, "The presence of 
the phrase... is clearly an intrusion from the parallel in Mt 20.23.93 Corrector 
CA has endeavored to remove the words from Sinaiticus, but Corrector cB? has 
returned the invasive phrase. 

The circumstance with James and John affords Jesus the opportunity to 
speak about leadership. Jesus uses an example from everyday life in Mark 10:42, 
"You know that those who seem to rule the Gentiles lord it over them and that 
their great ones (ugyóÀot arv) exercise authority over them.” The scribe has 
replaced Mark's “their great ones" (ueydXot adtHv) with the term Luke uses in 
22:25, "kings" (BactAeic). This alteration is unexpected and surely reflects the 
scribe's awareness of the Lukan version of this passage. 

Shortly after, Jesus passes through Jericho on his way to Jerusalem and 
encounters a blind man called Bartimaeus. In Mark 10:47, the evangelist records 
that the blind man heard that Jesus “of Nazareth" (ó Načapnvóç) was passing 
through. In Luke 18:37, Jesus is referred to as “the Nazarene” (ó Nattopotoc). In 
Mark the qualifier is an adjective; in Luke it is a noun. The scribe of Sinaiticus 
has adopted the words ó Na@wpatog from Luke. The change could reflect the 
Lukan parallel. 

As Jesus approaches Jerusalem he sends two of his disciples into a village 
to retrieve a colt for him to ride into the Holy City. If they are reproached, 
Jesus tells them in Mark 11:3, "Say that the Lord has need of it" (einate 6 xüptoc 
advtod ypetav £yet). The scribe has introduced these words with óc. The alter- 
ation could have been made for stylistic reasons, but may reflect the parallel in 
Matthew 21:3 (épette ötı 6 xÚptoç adTHYV ypEiav Exel). 

The disciples “bring” (pépovow) the colt to Jesus in Mark 11:7. In Matthew 21:7 
and Luke 19:35, the disciples “led” (yayov) the colt to Jesus. These parallels may 
account for the change to éyw in Codex Sinaiticus, though the scribe retains 
Mark’s present tense (&yovow). It is also possible that the scribe was adopting 
a more natural term to use with reference to moving an animal. 

Jesus enters the city and departs quickly to Bethany. The next day, Mark 
records that on the way to Jerusalem Jesus sees “a fig tree" (cuxíjv) from afar 
(Mark 11:13). In Matthew 21:19, Jesus sees “one fig tree" (cuxfjv piav). Similarly, 
the scribe of Sinaiticus has added the number “one” to Mark (cuxñv uíav). 
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There is no reason why such an alteration need be made and the story does 
not imply that this is the only tree on the road. The detail reflects Matthew 
21:19. 

Jesus curses the fruitless fig tree and enters Jerusalem. Mark says in 11:15 that 
Jesus entered the temple and “the tables of the money-changers and the seats 
of those selling birds he overturned (xatéotpepev).” In Mark, the verb comes at 
the end of the sentence. In Matthew 21:12 the verb appears in the middle of the 
sentence, between mention of the tables and seats (xai tas tpanétaç tv xoAXv- 
Biota xatéotpepev xai tas xo&é8poc t&v TWAOUVTWY TAS repito vepác). The scribe 
of Sinaiticus has created just such a reading in Mark by transposing the verb. 
This alteration may have occurred by harmonization to Matthew or simply by 
accident since the verb in question (xatéotpeev) and the word before which 
it appears in Sinaiticus (xat) begin with the same letters.4 

In Mark 11:17 Jesus castigates those buying and selling because they “have 
made" (memomxate) the temple a den of robbers. In Luke 19:46, Jesus says, 
“You made (énot/core) it [the temple] a den of robbers.” Most manuscripts of 
Mark have adopted the aorist verb from Luke, so much so that the aorist read- 
ing became the de facto reading of Mark. The authentic perfect verb appears 
in only a few witnesses. The alteration may have been made for stylistic rea- 
sons. 

The chief priests and scribes are outraged and consult together to destroy 
Jesus. Mark says in 1:18 that they were afraid of Jesus because “the crowd was 
amazed (¿ķenàńooeto) by his teaching" Many manuscripts of Mark, including 
Sinaiticus, transmit a grammatically incorrect form of the statement with a sin- 
gular subject and a plural verb: ó &yAoc e&erAhooovto. It is probable that the 
plural verb was inspired by the idiomatic expression in the Synoptics regarding 
various crowds that “were amazed" (oi dyAot eEenAHaoovto) by Jesus's teaching 
(cf. Matt 7:28, 22:33; Mark 1:22; Luke 4:32). 

Jesus and his disciples depart from the city and return to Bethany. Along the 
way, the disciples see that the fig tree Jesus had cursed has completely withered. 
Jesus responds to their amazement in Mark n:22 by saying, *Have faith in God" 
(éxete niot 000). Many manuscripts, including Sinaiticus, have transformed 
the verse somewhat oddly by adding the conjunction ci at the beginning (ei 
Éyete niotıv 0co0). It is possible the alteration is meant to reflect a similar state- 
ment in Matthew 21:21, “If you have faith and do not doubt...” (&&v éynte niotty 
xoi un Ətoyxpu0ñre). This is possible, but the scribes do not add the conditional 
clause that follows. A likelier possibility is that the scribe was influenced only 
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partially by a similar passage in Luke 17:6, where Jesus says, “If you have faith as 
a mustard seed (gi £yexe niot wç xóxxov owdmEws), you could say to this mul- 
berry tree, ‘Be uprooted and planted in the sea, and it would obey you.” The 
sentences share similar terminology and even the shared context of a doomed 
tree. The scribe, seeing the words £yece ríe, reflexively added the word ei, but 
copied the rest of the Markan sentence correctly.495 

Jesus is confronted by religious opponents again and again in Jerusalem. In 
Mark 11:29, Jesus strikes a bargain: “Answer me and I will tell you by what kind of 
authority I do these things" (xoi &noxpiðnté uot xal ¿oÓ piy £v noig šËouc[q tadta 
T016)). Corrector CA has replaced the second xai with x&yw, “I also." This alter- 
ation reflects the terminology of Matthew 21:24. The change may have occurred 
asaresult of external influence orthe influence of the harmonizing variant that 
occurs earlier in the verse. 

Jesus asks them, "The baptism of John, was it from heaven or from men?” (tò 
Bántiopa TO Iwávvov ¿ë odpavod Av ñ) £& &vOpwrwv). In Matthew 21:25, Jesus asks, 
"The baptism of John, where did it come from (n6ó0ev jv), from heaven or from 
men?” The scribe of Sinaiticus has made two alterations. First, he has adopted 
the Matthean question 749ev jv. This alteration necessitates the second, the 
omission of Mark’s verb jy. Both alterations very likely indicate the influence 
of Matthew's version of this episode. 

The chief priests, scribes, and elders vacillate before answering. Mark says in 
11:32 that they hesitated to say John's baptism was from men because “all (&mav- 
tes) hold that John truly was a prophet." The scribe has replaced &navteç with 
nåvteç. The substitution could reflect the wording of Matthew 21:26. On its own, 
there is no compelling reason to regard this variant as a result of harmoniza- 
tion, but the case for harmonization is strengthened by the degree to which 
this pericope has been conformed to Matthew. Corrector CA has restored the 
Markan reading. 

In the midst of his debates with the religious leaders, Jesus tells a parable 
about wicked tenants who do not deliver the fruit of the vineyard to the owner 
of the land. The landowner sends many emissaries and finally his son to collect 
the fruit. When the tenants see the son coming, they plot to kill him and steal his 
inheritance. In Mark 12:8 Jesus says, “And taking (him) they killed him (adtév) 
and cast him (adtdv) out of the vineyard.’ The scribe has omitted the second 
pronoun at1óv. He may have been influenced by the version of the parable in 
Matthew 21:39, which says, "And taking him they cast (him) out of the vineyard 
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and killed (him)” (xoi AwBdvtes adtov eEEBarov Ew to dumeAdvos xod dmextet- 
vay). It is also possible that the word dropped out by homoioteleuton. If the 
scribe's eye leapt from the -ov of é&BaAov to the -ov of aùtóv, the word would 
have been lost. 

The Sadducees are the next to debate Jesus. In Mark 1239 they remind Jesus 
of the Mosaic ordinances regarding circumstances in which a man dies, leav- 
ing behind his wife but no child (téxvov). In Matthew 22:24, the Sadducees say 
the man has left behind no “children” (céxva). It is not surprising to find that 
the majority of manuscripts of Mark have opted for the plural reading. In some 
cases, harmonization to Matthew may have been at work; in others, scribes may 
have used the plural reading for contextual reasons. In Sinaiticus, Corrector CA 
has restored the singular noun; Corrector cB? has replaced the plural form. 

The Sadducees test Jesus with a hypothetical scenario; they begin in Mark 
12:20 by saying, "There were seven brothers ..." (intà dSeAqol sav). Matthew 
heightens the drama, or perhaps the realism, of the story by including that 
these seven brothers were “among us" (nap’ npiv). The initial corrector of Codex 
Sinaiticus has added this phrase to the text of Mark. It is not the sort of alter- 
ation one would expect a scribe to make and must have occurred because of the 
scribe's familiarity with Matthew 22:25. Corrector CA has deleted the Matthean 
intrusion. 

Jesus answers the Sadducees' questions regarding resurrection and begins 
to ask questions of his own. In Mark 12:36, Jesus quotes a passage from the 
Psalms, “Sit at my right hand until I put your enemies under (óxox&to) your 
feet" The same sentence is found in Matthew 22:44. In Luke 20:43, however, 
and in Septuagint Psalm 1091, the passage reads, “I will put your enemies (as) 
a footstool (ororó81tov) under your feet" A number of scribes have “corrected” 
Mark's reading by substituting bronddtov for bnoxdtw. This operation must have 
occurred either with reference to the Psalm itself or to Luke's version of the 
Psalm.406 

Jesus goes on to ask in Mark 12:37, “David himself calls him Lord; so how is he 
his son?" (adtdg Aavid A&yet adtov xdptov xai móðev adtod &oxtv vióc). The scribe 
has made two harmonizing changes in this verse. First, the scribe has used the 
interrogative particle mc in the place of Mark's 769ev. Within the context of the 
question being asked, “How is he his son?”, nôç is more suitable than nóĝev and 
could have been chosen apart from the parallels. Second, the scribe has trans- 
posed the final three words (vid¢ aùtoð éottv). Both changes reflect the parallel 
versions of the passage in Matthew 22:45 and Luke 20:44 (1&6 vidg adtod otv), 
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and while neither is necessarily a result of harmonization individually, together 
they suggest parallel influence upon the scribe.407 

Jesus leaves the temple in Mark 13:1 and his disciples marvel at the great 
buildings in the temple precinct. In Mark 13:2 Jesus predicts, “A stone will not 
be left here on a stone which will not be thrown down (öç ot uh xataAveh).” 
Matthew 24:2 and Luke 21:6 have a future form of the last verb, xorrov6rjoecat, 
instead of Mark’s aorist xovov90f). They also, by necessity, omit the negative par- 
ticle uj. This reading occurs in several manuscripts of Mark, including Codex 
Sinaiticus. The scribe may have chosen the future tense to match the context 
of the passage, but this is unlikely since he has not altered the tense of the first 
verb in the sentence (àge0ñ). The scribe was probably influenced by Matthew 
or Luke. 

Jesus explains that the disciples will hear rumors of cataclysmic events, but 
that the end will still be yet to come. He warns his disciples in Mark 13:7, “Do 
not be alarmed” (u? 0postc0s). In Matthew 24:6, Jesus says, "See that you are 
not alarmed” (pate u?) 6pocic6e). The scribe of Sinaiticus has added pâte to 
his copy of Mark, a clear reflection of the Matthean version. Corrector CA has 
removed the word, but Corrector cB? has returned it. 

Later in the same verse Jesus reassures his disciples, saying, "It is necessary 
(for this) to happen" (Set yevéc6ot). Corrector CB? has added the conjunction 
yap, likely reflecting the text in Matthew 24:6 (Set yap yevérðar) or Luke 21:9 (Set 
yàp tadta YevéoOot npórov). 

The variant in Mark 13:9 is quite similar. Jesus tells the disciples, “But you 
watch (out) for yourselves; they will hand you over to councils" (BAemete dé oec 
EAUTOUS TapAadwaovaty buds elc cuvedpia). The scribe has added yap after napa- 
dwoovatv. The same construction is found in Matthew 10:17 (mapadmcovcw yàp 
Suç elc cvvedpia). 

Jesus warns in Mark 13:16, when the destruction comes “let not the one in the 
field turn to the back (sig tà òniow) to take his coat.” The prepositional phrase 
elc tå with the adverb óníco is unnecessary. Matthew’s version of the saying in 
24:18 has only ònicw. The scribe has omitted eic zú in Sinaiticus, either in har- 
monization to Matthew or to eliminate the redundancy. 

Jesus further warns in Mark 13:18, “Pray that it not be in winter" (mpocetye- 
ce dé iva uy] Yevytou yeuuGvoc). Matthew provides a more vivid reading in 24:20: 
"Pray that your flight (Y) guy?) ouv) not be in winter" Corrector cB* has added 
the words ý puy) 9góv to the verse in Mark, clearly exhibiting his familiarity 
with the Matthean sentence. 
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Jesus finishes his series of warnings in Mark 13:23 with the words, “I have 
told you everything beforehand" (npocipnxa uiv nåvta). In Matthew 24:25, the 
statement is introduced with an emphatic “Behold!” (i800). Most manuscripts 
of Mark, including Sinaiticus, witness the longer reading with i8o0. The term 
entered the Markan tradition by harmonization, but before long the reading 
with i800 became the standard reading of Mark. 

Jesus turns his attention from the cataclysmic events of the end to a hope- 
ful vision of the coming of the Son of Man. Jesus says in 13:27, "And then he 
[the Son of Man] will send out the angels (roc d&yyéAous) and he will gather his 
elect from the four winds.’ In Sinaiticus, the scribe has added the possessive 
pronoun “his” (a0t0}) modifying “the angels" (tods d&yyéAous). In Matthew 24:31, 
Jesus says, “And he will send his angels (tods &yyéAoug adtod) with a great call" 
This verse may have led the scribe to alter his text of Mark. Alternatively, the 
scribe may have wished to specify that the angels being sent are those under 
the direct command of the Son of Man. 

Jesus tells his disciples that it is useless to speculate about the times and sea- 
sons when these events will occur. He says in Mark 13:32, “Concerning that day 
or (1j) hour no one knows.” The scribe has replaced Mark's conjunction “or” (7) 
with “and” (xat). This alteration may reflect the syntax of Matthew 24:36 (zepl 
dé THs Nuepac exetvyg xal poc oùvðeiç otdev). 

Toward the conclusion of his apocalyptic discourse in Mark 13:33, Jesus tells 
his disciples, “Watch, remain awake (BAemete &ypumveite), for you do not know 
when it is the time.” Most manuscripts have added a third imperative to the 
sentence—“and pray" (xoi mpocevyec8e). Later in the Gospel, in Mark 14:38, 
Jesus tells Peter, “Watch and pray (ypyyopette xai mpocetyea8e) that you do not 
come into temptation.” Since there is not a compelling reason why so many 
manuscripts would omit the imperative if it belonged in Mark, it seems likely 
that the verb has been added to Mark13:33 ina reflection of the later passage.408 

Jesus stayed in Bethany during the week leading up to his crucifixion. Mark 
records in 14:3 that on one occasion Jesus dined “in the house (v t olxíq) of 
Simon the leper.” In Sinaiticus, the article t is missing. Such a small omis- 
sion could have occurred by accident, but may reflect Matthew 26:6, which also 
lacks the article (¿v otxig). Corrector CA has restored Mark's initial reading. 

While at Simon's house, a woman comes and anoints Jesus's head. When 
those in the house react negatively to the woman, Jesus responds in Mark 14:6, 
"Leave her alone. Why do you cause trouble for her? She did a good work for 
me" (xaAov &pyov noyaoato &v &got). Matthew's parallel in 26:10 is similar except 
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that the first words of the last clause are transposed and the sentence is intro- 
duced with the conjunction yap (£pyov yap xaAdv). It has been seen on several 
occasions that the scribe of Sinaiticus is prone to adding y&ọ to introduced 
clauses (cf. Mark 13:7, 9). In each case, the conjunction has been present in the 
Matthean parallel. 

When Passover arrives, Jesus shares a meal with his disciples. The celebra- 
tion quickly turns bitter as Jesus reveals the fate of the man who will betray him. 
In Mark 14:21, Jesus says, “(It is) better for him (xov aùtĝ) if that man had not 
been born.” In Mark, the verb of being is implied. In Matthew 26:24, the verb 
is explicit (xaAdv v adt@). The longer reading with ñv became the dominant 
reading in Mark, but it may have entered the tradition by harmonization. 

After these harsh words, Jesus takes the bread, blesses it, and breaks it. In 
Mark 14:22, the subject of the sentence is implied from the context. In Matthew 
26:26, however, the evangelist clarifies that Jesus is the subject (ó Imaotc). The 
scribe of Sinaiticus has added 6 'Iycoóc to his text of Mark. The addition is not 
necessary, but neither is it surprising. The motivation for the alteration could 
have been style, though the scribe does not always feel compelled to clarify 
Mark’s implied subjects. Harmonization is a possible source for the reading. 
The initial corrector has omitted the intruding words, but Corrector CA has 
replaced them. 

Jesus takes the cup of wine and blesses it, saying, "I will no longer drink 
(odxETL Ov uy] miw) from the fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it new 
in the kingdom of God.” In Matthew 26:29, Jesus says, “I will not drink (od pj 
mw) of this fruit of the vine from now until that day when I drink it anew with 
you in the kingdom of my Father.” In Sinaiticus, Mark's “no longer" (odxét1) has 
dropped out of the sentence. The scribe may have found the adverb redundant, 
but omission by harmonization to Matthew 26:29 is possible.*0? 

Jesus then turns his attention to Peter and in Mark 14:30 says, "Truly I say to 
you that you (c5), today, this night, before the cock crows twice (7 Sic), will deny 
me three times." The scribe has made two alterations in the passage. In the first 
place, he has omitted the nominative pronoun “you” (cv) so that the subject 
must be inferred from the second-person verb &mapvycy. In the second place, 
the phrase "twice" (7 dic) has been omitted. The detail that the rooster would 
crow twice has caused a vast number of textual variants in the denial episodes. 
The detail is not found in the other Gospels. Together, these omissions bring 
the text of Mark closer to Matthew 26:34.410 
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Peter vehemently denies Jesus's prediction. In Mark 14:31, the evangelist 
writes, “And likewise (wcattws) also, all (of them) [the disciples] spoke.” In 
Sinaiticus, the adverb ùwgavtwç has been replaced with óuotoç. This change 
likely reflects Matthew 26:35, which has ópoiwç xai mévtes ol padytal eînav. 411 

Jesus and the disciples go from the Passover meal to the garden of Geth- 
semane, where Jesus tells Peter to watch and pray “that he might not come 
(€A€yte) into temptation.” In Matthew 26:41 and Luke 22:46, the verb eigép- 
yopar appears instead of gA@yte. Likewise, the compound verb is found in 
the majority of manuscripts of Mark. In Sinaiticus, eicéA8yte has replaced 
& Orr by the hand of Corrector cA. Such an alteration could easily have been 
made independently in some cases while harmonization could have influenced 
scribes in others. Over time the compound reading became the accepted text 
of Mark. 

Mark records in 14:40 that while Jesus was praying the disciples were sleep- 
ing, “for their eyes were heavy” (yàp adtay oi opbadyol xatabapuvopevot). In 
Matthew 26:43, instead of the present participle of the compound verb, xata- 
Bapuvopevo, the evangelist uses the perfect participle of the simple verb, gepa- 
pnyévot. In Sinaiticus, the scribe has adopted the perfect participle form from 
Matthew, but has retained Mark's compound verb (xoxoegapryuévot). The 
scribe may have been influenced by the form of Matthew's verb. 

Not soon after, a crowd arrives with Judas to arrest Jesus. Mark reports in 
Mark 14:47 that “a certain one of those standing by (eic 8£ tic t&v napeotnxótwv)” 
drew a sword and struck off the ear of the servant of the chief priest. Matthew 
says in 26:51 that it was “one of those with Jesus (eic tav petà 'Iqoo0)" who drew 
his sword. In omitting the word “a certain one" (ctc) in Codex Sinaiticus, the 
scribe may be demonstrating his knowledge of the Matthean parallel. 

In the second part of the verse, Mark says the "certain one standing by, draw- 
ing the sword, struck (anacdpevos thv páyarpav Érooev) the servant of the chief 
priest" In Matthew 26:51 and Luke 22:50, the acts of drawing the sword and 
striking are separated by the conjunction xat. In Sinaiticus, the scribe has added 
xai in the same place. In Mark the result is an ungrammatical sentence since 
the xai stands between a participle and an active verb. Since the reading dam- 
ages the integrity of the sentence, one suspects that an external source, such as 
one of the parallels, has given rise to the reading. 

Jesus is taken from the garden and dragged before the Jewish council. Mark 
records in 14:61 that “he was silent" (ó dé own). Again, the subject of the verb 
is implied. In Matthew 26:63, Jesus's name is introduced as the subject of the 
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sentence (ó dé Ingots ectwma). The scribe of Sinaiticus has added Jesus’s name, 
possibly in harmonization to Matthew. 

In the same verse, the high priest asks Jesus, “Are you the Christ, the son of 
the blessed one?" (où ef ó ypiotòç ó vids 100 süÀoymro0). In Matthew 26:63, the 
circumlocution “blessed one” does not appear; instead, the priest asks if Jesus 
is “the Son of God" (ó vids tod 900). In Codex Sinaiticus the scribe has substi- 
tuted 0200 for evAoyytod, likely reflecting the Matthean parallel. Corrector ca 
and Corrector CB2 have replaced the Markan reading. 

Jesus answers the chief priest in the affirmative, causing the priest to call 
out to the crowd, “You have heard the blasphemy” (yxovcate zñç BAwopnyytac). 
Matthew is more dramatic; in 26:65, the priest says, “See now (ðe vov)! You have 
heard the blasphemy.’ Alone among manuscripts of Mark, Codex Sinaiticus tes- 
tifies to this longer reading, which the scribe has borrowed from Matthew.412 

While Jesus is tried before the council, Peter sits in the courtyard, where, in 
Mark 14:66, “one of the servant girls of the chief priest" (ia x&v rot8tox àv tod 
&pytepécc) questions him. In Matthew 26:69 the girl is identified as “one serving 
girl” (pia rot8(oxv)) and in Luke 22:56 she is called “a certain serving girl" (at- 
dtoxy tış). In both cases, nawioxy is present instead of matdtcxdv. The scribe of 
Sinaiticus has opted for the singular nominative form (matdtoxy) over Mark's 
genitive construction, possibly reflecting the influence of one of the parallels. 

Peter is questioned about his relationship to Jesus several times. Mark writes 
in 14:71, “But he began to curse and to swear (dpvbvat), ‘I have not known this 
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man of whom you speak (toôtov öv Aéyete).’” The scribe has altered the verse in 
two ways. First, he has replaced Mark’s aorist infinitive duvovat with the present 
infinitive ouvvew. This change could have been caused by the scribe's familiar- 
ity with Matthew 26:71, where the present infinitive is used. Alternatively, and 
more likely, the many scribes who made this change were influenced by the 
tense of the immediately previous infinitive dva8eyatiew. Second, the scribe 
has omitted the phrase “this man of whom you speak” (tootov öv A€yete). This 
alteration likely reflects Matthew 26:74, where Peter says simply, "I do not know 
the man" (ox olða tov ğvðpwrov). 

In Mark 14:72, the evangelist writes, “And immediately for a second time (¿x 
devutepov) the cock crowed. And Peter remembered that which Jesus said to him, 
‘Before the cock crows twice (Sic), you will deny me three times.’” The scribe has 
altered this verse in two ways, each of which reflects a related change in Mark 
14:30. In the previous passage, the scribe omitted the detail that the rooster 
would crow twice. Therefore, in Mark 14:72, the scribe has omitted the phrase 
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¿x devtépov and the word Sic, both referencing the double-call of the rooster. 
The first sentence as it is found in Codex Sinaiticus is identical to Matthew 26:74 
and John 18:27 and the narrative aligns with Luke 22:60.*? Similarly, the second 
sentence in Sinaiticus reflects the parallel accounts in Matthew 26:75 and Luke 
22:61.414 

In the same verse Mark writes, “And going outside he [Peter] began to weep 
(€xAatev).” In Sinaiticus, the scribe has used the aorist verb xAavaev instead of 
éxdatev. This form of the verb is also found in Matthew 26:75 and Luke 22:62. 
The alteration could have been made independently, but the scribe’s familiar- 
ity with Matthew’s version of this pericope points to harmonization as a likely 
cause of the change. Corrector ca has restored Mark’s imperfect reading. 

After his trial before the Jewish council Jesus is handed over to Pilate, who, 
at least initially, is convinced of Jesus’s innocence. In Mark 15:14 the evangelist 
writes, “Pilate asked them, ‘Why? What evil did he do (ti yap &rotqcev xoxóv)?' 
But they [the crowd] called out all the more (nepicads Expagav), 'Crucify him!" 
The scribe has altered this verse in two ways. First, he has transposed some of 
the words in Pilate's question: ti yàp xoxóv éxoincev. The word order reflects 
Matthew 27:23 and Luke 23:22, though in such a negligible case it is not nec- 
essary to account for the variation by an appeal to an external source. This 
reading became popular in manuscripts of Mark. Second, the scribe has added 
the verb Aéyovtes in the second part of the sentence, probably in harmoniza- 
tion to Matthew 27:23 (oi 8& repwoc ExpaCov A£yovrec), though the word could 
have entered the text for stylistic reasons. 

Pilate condemns Jesus to crucifixion. Mark records in 15:20 that after beat- 
ing him, the soldiers led Jesus out “in order that they might crucify him" (tva 
atavpwawatw adtov). In Matthew 27:31, the soldiers “led him in order to crucify 
(him)" (ànhyayov adtov siç Tò otavpdcat). Matthew does not have a second pro- 
noun, relying on the first to imply the object of the second verb. It is possible 
that the scribe of Sinaiticus omitted the second pronoun in harmonization to 
Matthew, though he retains the rest of Mark's verbal construction. 

Mark records in 15:24, “And they crucified (ctavpodew) him and (xat) divided 
his garments.” Both verbs are in the historical present in Mark. Matthew, alter- 
natively, has the first verb as a participle in 27:35. He also lacks the conjunction 
and the second verb is an aorist (ctavpwoavtes dé abtov Oteueploovro TÀ iud- 
tta avtod). The scribe of Sinaiticus has adopted the Matthean reading in two 
ways. In the first place, he has used the Matthean participle (otavpwoavteç). The 


413 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 97. 
414 Metzger Textual Commentary, 98. 
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move to the participle from the present tense necessitates the second change, 
the omission of the conjunction xai. The two changes must be understood 
together, and together reflect the text of Matthew. 

In Mark 15:29, those passing by the cross revile Jesus, saying, “Ha! The one 
who will destroy the temple and build it in three days!” (oùà 6 xatadAbwv Tóv 
vadv xal oixoðouðv &v totolv Y)uépouc). Corrector CA has deleted the interjection 
“Ha!” (ode), which does not appear in Matthew 27:40. As a correction, one can 
assume the scribe changed the text deliberately. In this case, he was likely con- 
forming Mark’s sentence to the version in Matthew. Corrector cB? has replaced 
the Markan interjection. 

Additionally, the initial scribe of Sinaiticus has transposed the last four 
words of the sentence so that they correspond to the word order of Matthew 
27:40 (&v Tetolv Y] uépotc oixoðouâv). Transpositions occur commonly and do not 
necessarily require an explicit cause. Harmonization may account for the read- 
ing. 

Mark records in 15:36 that upon hearing Jesus cry out from the cross, some 
thought he was calling to Elijah and ran to provide wine for him. Others said, 
"Leave it (&gete), let us see if Elijah comes to take him down.’ In Mark, the 
imperative is grammatically plural, though only one person goes to assist Jesus. 
In Matthew 27:49, the verb is grammatically singular (geç), which is more 
appropriate to the context. Many scribes, including the one copying Sinaiti- 
cus, have altered their text by using the singular imperative eç instead of 
&pete. Some scribes may have been influenced by the parallel, others by the 
context. 

After Jesus dies, Joseph of Arimathea claims the body and lays it in a rock 
tomb. Mark records in 15:46 that “he rolled a stone (Ai§ov) against the door of the 
tomb.” The scribe of Sinaiticus alone has described the rock as a “great stone" 
(M0ov u&yav). This embellishment comes from Matthew 27:60 and it is surpris- 
ing that this scribe alone has incorporated the detail in his text of Mark.^!5 

Mark records in 16:2 that after the Sabbath some women went to the tomb 
(uvmuetov) to anoint Jesus's body. The scribe has used a synonym for the word 
tomb, uvñue. This is the same term used in the direct parallel in Luke 243. Mark 
does not use this word in the singular in his Gospel, though it appears in the 
plural in Mark 5:3 and 5:5. His chosen term, and Matthew's, is uvnpeîov. It is pos- 
sible the scribe picked up this word from the parallel in Luke. Corrector cA has 
changed the word. 


415 See Cornett, "Singular Readings," 77, who, perhaps mistakenly, attributes the reading to 
harmonization to Matthew 27:33. 
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The women are shocked to find the stone rolled away from the tomb and a 


youth in white at the door. In Mark 16:6, the young man tells the women, “You 


are seeking Jesus of Nazareth who was crucified (tov Načapnvóv tov gotavpwpe- 
vov)" The words “of Nazareth” (tov Načapnvóv) have dropped out of the text of 
Codex Sinaiticus. This may have occurred in harmonization to Matthew 28:5, 


which, identifies Jesus as “Jesus who was crucified” ('Ipcoóv tov eotavpwpevov). 


Alternatively, the phrase may have dropped out by a scribal leap from the first 


tov of tov Načapnvóv to the second tóv of tov gotavpwpevov. 


1.3 Codex Sinaiticus—Luke 
1.3.1 Harmonizing Variants 
TABLE 6.4 


Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 1:26 gig nóv THS TortActas r Tovudatag cf. Luke 1:5, P S, Cor 
(D) 65 (Re) 
Luke 1:27 (D) Iwohọ ëË olxou T Aavid Txad TATOLES cf. Luke 2:4 VL ate 
Luke 1:37 (D) ötı odx ddvuvatyoet napa “tod 0go0" NTO Oc cf. Luke P Cretr#!7 
r&y ppa 18:27, Mark 
10:27, Matt 
19:26 
Luke 1:41 (D) éoxiptycev T tò Bpéqoc &v TH xo) iq T&v &yaMidoer cf. Luke VL Cor 
acf 144 (Nc2)418 
Luke 1:70 xoa EAdANCEV Sid oxóportoc TAY Savtod npopytôv cf. Acts 3:21 P Unc419 
ayiwv an’ aidvos *rpopYy rv adtod* 
Luke 2:19 ý ðt "Mapiau mevta cuvetypet cà "Mapía cf Markan P Cor 
búpata co cot cuu Bd. ovca ev TH xap- and (Nca)421 
Sig adtigt2° Matthean 
usage 
Luke 2:52 Xp “Mapa GED" xal dvOowmor¢ "Ocoó cf. Luke L S, Cor 
2:40 (Rea) 
416 NCFLU 0130 f!116 22 27° 28 71131158 245 349 443 517 577 660 700 954 1005 1192 1194 1195 


417 


418 
419 
420 
421 


1210 1242 1342 1365 1392 1424 1458 1582 1604 1630 1675 2372 2613 2757. 
Rca A CKM UT AOA Y (f!) f13 2 28 33 18 157 579 700 788 892 1006 1071 12411342 1424 
1506 1582 2542 M. IGNTP prefers the dative reading against diverse testimony including 


N*BDLW. 565. 

N* 106 565° 1012 1579 2145. 
NW 544. 

N! has éautic. 


The reading in Luke 2:19 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 3:17a o0 Tò ntbov èv TH xElpl adtod {Staxa- {N1 "xai Staxade- Matt 332 P Crctr422 
Oâpar} Thv &Awva adtod ptet} 
Luke 3:17b xoi {ovvayoyety} tov attov elc THY {x Tovvdéer} Matt 3:12 P Cretr#23 
anobyxny adtod 
Luke 3:17¢ giç THY aoOHxyy Padtod N^? Cad tob Matt 3:12 L Crctr, Cor 
( Ncb2)424 
Luke 3:32 tod {Lora} (Nc? Dorpov} cf. Matt P Cretr#25 
1:4—5, 1Chr 
2:1 
Luke 4:5 xal dvoryorycov adtov T £Betbev orbc N! Teiç öpoç ówvAóv Matt 4:8 P Cretr426 
Luke 4:7 cb odv ¿àv npooxuvýonç T évoriov Tpot Matt 4:9 L S, Cor 
¿moô ( Na)427 
Luke 4:36 ötı ëv éEovco xal Suvdper nitoe Nl Oraxovovat Mark 1:27 VL S, Crctr, 
tolg coxa &diprotc mvevpoow xol 'éEép- atA Cor (Ne?) 
xovtat 
Luke 4:39 emetipyoey TH MUpETHD xai dpyxev Tó ttupetóc Mark1:31, L s-s428 
ouv T Matt 8:15 
Luke 4:40a Õúvovtoç dé Tod NAtov "&rnavteç Scot "avTES Mark 1:32 P 429 
elyov do8evodvtas vócotc mou [À oç 
yayov adtods poç oO Tóv 
Luke 4:4ob 6 Òt évi ExdoTw adTOY TAÇ YElpacemI-  "EEodmEvEV Mark1:34, P 431 
tieict3° réepdmevev adtods Matt 8:16 
422 NIACDKLMNUWNXTA 0 (A*«) E II V ff 2 28 33 565 579 700 788 892 1006 1071 1241 
1342 1424 (1506) 2542 M. IGNTP prefers xai Staxa8deat against P^vid N* B. 
423 N@AC(D)EGKLMNUWXTAOAETY f! fi? 2 28 33 69 157 565 579 700 892 1006 
1071 1241 1342 1424 (1506) 2542 W. IGNTP prefers cuvá£et against P^vid N*® B. 
424 RADI. 
425 N?ADEGHKLMNUXTAOAIIVY Q 0102 ( f! f13) 2 28 33 (69) 18 124 157 180 205 (346 
543) 565 597 700 (788 826 828) 892 1006 1010 10711241 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 (1506 1582*) 
1582* (1604) 2542 M. IGNTP and Souter prefer Zañpwv against P^ N* B. 
426 R! (D) f! 700 (788) 2542. W has elc 9poc. Manuscripts with 6 àt&oAoc eic ópoc bpyAdv 
include: A K M S UT AG A TI V 0102 ( f!) 2 28 33 18 157 565 579 892 1006 1071 1342 1424 
WM. IGNTP prefers the longer reading against: N* B L 1241. 
427 124 replaces &votov ¿po with pot. 
428  N101. 
429 NADKLMNQRUWXTAAET Y 0102 f13 2 28 33124 565 892 1006 1071 1241 1342 1424 
2542 M. Tischendorf, Souter, and 1GNTP prefer návteç. 
430 R has ¿ntibeiç tas xeipocc. 
431 &ACKLMNQRUXTA 0AE Y* o102 f! f? 2 28 33 124 157 565 700 788 892 1006 


10711241 1342 1424 1506 2542 M. Souter and IGNTP prefer &0epdrevcev against B D W and 
others. 
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Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 5:18 avdpe pépovteç Emi xAivys dvOpo- TBeBAxu£voy*33 Matt 9:2 VL S 
1oy432 T 
Luke 5:20a — d&qéwvcral'cot Tov Mark 2:5, P kiii 
Matt 9:2 
Luke 5:20b qi Grex text ?cov °gou Mark 2:5, P 495 
Matt 9:2 
Luke 5:21 Tig 8óvorcat “Auaptias &petvat? et ur "dpiévat àparpriac Mark 2:7 P 4136. 
móvoç ó ðzóç 
Luke 5:23a ^ &géwvrai "oor "gov Mark 2:9, P 437 
Matt 9:5 
Luke 5:23b qi åuaptiat ?cov °gou Mark 2:9, P 498 
Matt 9:5 
Luke 5:24a tva 8 eid ATE St 76 ulóç tod dvyOpo- *ëËouc[oy Eyer ó Mark 2:10, L 499 
nov éEouc(oy ëyer èni tç ys dptévot viòç toO dvOpwmov Matt 9:6 
åpaptiaç 
Luke 5:24b — simgv xà "napaAcAvuévp "TAPUAUTING Mark 2:10, L 440 
Matt 9:6 
Luke5:24c — colAéyo Eyetpe xai doug td xAtwididv — "pov Mark 2:1, L 44 
cou Matt 9:6 
Luke 5:24d T mopsóov elc tov olxdv cov Teak Mark 2:11, L 442 
Matt 9:6 
Luke 5:27 xai " eixev orc heyet Mark 2:14, P 443 
Matt 9:9 
432  Nhas&vOpomov ent xAtvyc. 
433 actually has Beg gAyévov, apparently due to dittography. 
434 NDW 0211579 713 82810711187 1241 1352 1675 2643. 
435 NDWs579107 12411247 2643. 
436 NACEKMNSUVXWTA®OATIY f” 2 28 33157 565 700 (788) 892 1006 107112411342 
14241506 M. IGNTP and Souter prefer àqtévot cuaptiag against B D E. 
437 NCDFWXO AQ o2u 33 346 478 579 713 903 1047 1071 1187 1241 1346 1352 1458 1675 
2643. 
438 NDFNW O0 YQ o2u 213 579 669* 713 1047 1071 1216* 1675. 
439 NACDEMSUVXT A(0)A V f! f 33 892 1006 1342 1506 W. IGNTP and Souter prefer 
šËouc[oy Éyet ó uldc tod dvOpwrov against B K L W E II 229 265 489 544 565 726 1079 1219 1223 
1313 1319 2757. 
440 RCDFLMNWXO EV f” 213 33 69 124 157 174 213 273 346 517 543 579 700 788 826 828 
903 954 983 107112411342 1346 1351 1392 1396 1424 1510 1675 2643 2766. 
441 X D o21 15 157 726 1424 1542*. 
442 RN D o21 115 157 726 1009 1424. 
443 ND f? 13 69 346 543 788 826 828 983 1012 1443 2096 2643. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 5:28 xai xatar mévtert44 dvor các "yxorovOycev Mark 214, P 45 
Tynoroddet adta Matt 9:9 
Luke 5:33 T ol ua Ov cat Iwdvvou vyotevovow N'cb2 TŠ (Q tI Mark 2:18, vL Cor (Ne), 
TtUxvà xai 8erjoetc rotoüvrot ópoiws Matt 9:14 Cretr#46 
xai ol TAV Papıoaiwv 
Luke 5:34a ph “SdvaoGe toùç vioùç™ tod vuppà- “Sdvavtat ol vioi Mark239, L Unc, Cor 
voc ÈV @ 6 vuu@[oç ET’ adtav TTV Matt 9:15 (Ne)447 
"rotfjcot vyotedoa 
Luke 5:34b ph “ðúvagðe Tods vioùç Tod vuupå- “motevew Mark239, L Unc, Cor 
voc ¿v @ 6 vuup[oç pet’ adtdv otw Matt 9:15 (ca) 448 
"momoa vyotedoa 
Luke 5:35a ^ &Aeücovrot dé r|uépou xai Stav nant Mark 2:20, L 449 
&map0f dr’ ootÀv 6 vougtos Matt 9:15 
Luke 5:35b T tote vyotevoovow ev Exetvag Tats Txaií Mark 2:20, L 450 
Yiuépottc Matt 9:15 
Luke 5:37 pret ó olvoç 96 véoc^ tob daxods 56 véog^ Mark2:2 P 451 
Luke 5:38 AMAA otvov véov elc &oxoùç Katvods "BdMovet Matt 9:17 L Unc, Cor 
"BAntéov ( Nlc2)492 
Mark 6:1 eyeveto £ £v caBBatw dtamopederbar — &ca Trôv Mark 2:23, P Cretr#53 
advtov dia T omopinwv Matt 12:1 
Mark 6:2 ti motette 8 ovx eEeotw T volg odQpo- — "moiety Matt 12:2 L ps 
ow 
444 = &* has &navtaç; Xe has &navta. 
445 NACKMNUXYTAOAIIV f! f? 2 28 33 157 565 579 1006 1071 1241 1342 1424 2542 M. 
IGNTP and Merk prefer yxoAov8yaev against B D LW £ 69 700 892 1506. 
446 N*«*?7ACDEFHKMNRUXTAOAII V 0233 f! f! 213 28 69 124 157 180 205 565 579 
597 700 788 892* 1006 1010 1071 1243 1292 1342 1346 1424 1505 1506 2542 WM. IGNTP prefers 
did ti against P^ &corr BL W E 33 157 892* 1241. 
447 N*D (348). 
448  N*D (348) 1220*. 
449 NCFLM"*O f! f? 115 66 69 83 118 124 131 157 158 174 205 209 346 348 480 517 543 544 579 
788 826 828 892 903 954 983 1005 1010 1012 1220 12411346 1355 1365 1424 1582 1675 2096 2322 
2372 2643 2766. 
450 NFLMAO f! f? 113 28 66 69 118 124 131 157 158 205 209 346 348 517 543 579 788 826 828 
892 903 954 983 1012 1220 12411346 1355 1424 1582 1675 2096 2643. 
451 RN 274471 205 828 10711458. IGNTP prefers 6 véoc olvoc. 
452 N*D. 
453 N*^CDEHKMRSUVXT A* Y f” 2 28 33 69 118157 205 209 579 892 1006 10711342 1424 
1506 1582* 2542 M. IGNTP prefers «àv against P^ P79vid N* A B LW A O A* TI 047 116 21* 22° 
131161 262 265 443* 489 565 700 1079 1192 1216 1219 1295 1313 1347* 1579 1582". 
454 NACK(L)MUWXTAOAII V f! f? 1228 33 18 124 157 565 579 892 1006 1071 1241 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 6:3 Ste Emetvacev qÙTòç xal ol peT’ auto — 9?Óvvec Mark 2:25, L 455 
SvtEs Matt 12:3 
Luke 6:4a Tac elaí]A0ev elc tov obxov tod Oeod NO TÓC Mark2:26, P Crctr 456 
Matt 12:4 
Luke 6:4b xal coc diptouc THs TPOBETEWS ?Aapov CAaBav Mark 2:26, L 457 
Eparyev Matt 12:4 
Luke 6:7 "napetynpodvto è adToV ol ypappatels "rapemhpovv Mark 3:2 P 458 
xai ot boapuootot 
Luke 6:8 elmev 8£ TQ dv8pl TH T Enpdv éxovtt Toy Mark 3:3 P Unc^59 
THY xetpat 
Luke 610a — sixev'obtó "xQ dvOpwnw Mark 3:5, L 460 
Matt 1233 
Luke 610b ó òè "Emroinoev xoi anexateotaby y regétewev Mark 3:5, L 361 
yelp adtod Matt 12:13 
Luke 6:16 xoi Tovdav ''Ioxopuo0 NC "Ioxapuovy Mattio P Crctr462 
Luke 6:2o pax&pior ol mtwyxol T No TTO mveduatt Matt 5:3 VL Crctr, Cor 
(AbC) (Ncb2)463 
Luke 6:21 paxdpior of mewvavtes vüv Sti xopta- N*cb2 ryoptagðý- Matt 5:6 VL Unc, Cor 
ooyceobe covcat (Rea), 
Crctr464 
Luke 6:29a ^ TQ túntovti ce "èni "gig Matt 5:39 L Cor 
( yea) 465 


455 
456 


457 
458 
459 
460 


461 


462 


463 


464 
465 


1342 1424 1506 1582 2542 M. Tischendorf, IGNTP, Merk, and Souter prefer roteiv against P^ 
P?5vid B (D) R 69 2748 700 788. 

The variant in Luke 6:3 was discussed in Chapter Two with P^. 

Rea L R X O f! f? 113 33 69 118 124 131 157 174 205 209 213 346 517 543 544 700 788 826 827 
828 954 983 1071 1241 1424 1443 151O 1582 1630 1675 2643. 

N DK WII 047 f! f/3161316 69118124 131157 174 205 209 265 346 489 543 544 565 579 700 
726 788 826 827 828 903 983 1079 1200 1219 1223 1241 1313 1319 1352 1506 1542 1574 1582 2542 
2757. 

NEHKSUVWT A f” 2 28 18 1346 1424 M. IGNTP prefers napethpovy. 

NAD 892. 

N DLWX f! f! 133 69 124 157 205 1071 1342. IGNTP prefers TQ dvOpumw. 

NX DW Xo0a2n f! f? 113 69 18 131 157 161° 205 209 213 230 346 517 543 788 826 828 903 983 
10711424 1582 1604 1675 2096 2542. 

N*AEKMQUWXTAOAIIV f! f? 2 28 69 124 157 565 700 788 892 1006 107112411342 
1346 1424 1506 2542 M. Souter and 1GNTP prefer the inflected reading against Alexandrian 
and Western witnesses. 

N* Q S X O 028 o2n f! f! 141316 27 33 69 71115 118 124 131 161° 174 205 209 213 346 348 477 
517 543 544 579 713 716 788 826 828 903 954 983 1005 1009 10711123 1216 1424* 1458 1542 1579 
1582 1604 1675 2372 2487 2542 2613 2643 2757. 

N*^? X 69 213 2643. 

&* D P W O0 700 892 2542. Tischendorf prefers cic. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke6:29b thy T ciayóva nápeye Kal THY CAV T8cEidy Matt 5:339 ^ VL Cor 
( xca)466 
Luke 6:31 xai xa&oxc &Aere iva morðow opi ot {xai ùeis} Matt 7:12 U 467 
dvOpwrot (xoi duets} toetre adbtotc 
ópoiwç 
Luke 6:33 xai T £àv dyalonorte voüc àyaðoro- — "yàp cf. Matt L Unc, Cor 
odvtas 0uQç Toia piy yapIC EoTiV 5:46 (Rrr) 
468 
Luke 6:35 xoi ëotar 6 piobòç op TOAUS T NI Teév tots ovpavois cf. Luke L Crcti469 
6:23, Matt 
512 
Luke 6:36a  Yívec6e oixtippoveç xac nal ó ° xai Matt 5:48 P 470 
nath ouv oixtipuwv eoxtv 
Luke6:36b ó nmathp úpâv oixtipuwv écctv T N! T6 oùpávroç Matt 5:48 L Crctr, Cor 
( Na)471 
Luke 6:39 oùyi aupdtepol eic BObvvov "&éurecoÓv- "neooðvtar Mattigi4 P A72 
TAL 
Luke 7:6a émeumpev pidouc ó éxorcovedipyc EXATOVTAPXOS Matt 8:8 P a8 


Aéyov at 


Luke 7:6b xüpte ph oxbdMov od yàp ixavóç sip Suou nò thv oté- Matt 8:8 P ii 
Wa 4070 thv otéynv pov? elo£A8yc yy 
Luke 7:7 AMA cint Adyw xol inGytw ó odi; uou “labycetat Matt 8:8 U 475 


466  N* E* 28 579 983 12411424 (1604) 1675 1689. 

467 NADEHKLMPUWTAOASIIV f! f” 2 28 33157 180 205 (565) 597 8921006 1010 1071 
1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 WM. IGNTP, Tischendorf, and Souter prefer the longer reading 
against P75vid B 579 700 1241. 

468 The reading in Luke 6:33 was discussed with P75 in Chapter Three. A corrector has restored 
the Lukan reading in Sinaiticus. 

469 NlAozn (213) 517 903 (1071) 1424 1675. 

470  Thereading in Luke 6:36a was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 

471 Nl(f13 69 124 174 346 579 788 826 954 983 1506). 

472 NACKMUXTAAEIIV 228 33124 517 56510711424 1506 W. IGNTP prefers necodvtat. 
473 NACDEGHKMRUTOAEIIV f! f13 > 28 33 69 18 205 565 579 700° 892 1006 1342 
1424 1506 2542 M. Tischendorf prefers ¿xatóvtapyoç against: P5 B L W and others. 

474 NCDLMRWXTEV f!1716 27 28 33 60 66 69 7183 115 118 124 131157 205 209 213 229 265 
267 343 348 349 443 475 477 480 543 544 565 579 669 700 713 716 726 827 892 903 954 983 
1005 1012 1071 1194 1203 1215 1216 1223 1241 1242 1247 1295 1319 1338 1342 1352 1355 1365 1424 
1458 1506 1542 1579 1582 1604 1630 1654 1675 1685 2096 2322 2372 2399 2542 2613 2643 2766. 

475 NACDEGHKLMRSUWYTAOAII YQ f! f? 2 28 33 69 124 157 180 205 565 579 
597 700 892 1006 1010 1071 1243 1292 1342 (1346) 1424 1505 1506 2542 M. IGNTP and Souter 
prefer ia&/jcecat against: P79vid B L 1241. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 7:19 ad el 6 ¿pxóuevoç Ñ "Mov mpoc8oxG- — "Érepov Matt 11:3 L 476 
pev 
Luke 7:21 Tevevpatwy "Trovnpv r dxabdptov cf. Markan L S, Cor 
idiom, (8°) 
Luke 638, 
8:29 
Luke 7:22 vexpol éyelpovtat T mtwyol edayyeAt- Txat Matt 11:5 P 4 
Covret 
Luke 7:24 YpEato Aéyety ^npóc tod SyAoug’ mepl “tots otc Matt 11:7 P Cor 
"Io&vvou (Nc2)478 
Luke 7:28 T Mo oyiv M cf. Synoptic L af 
idiom 
Luke 7:31 tiv ov óporwow tovs dvOpwnoug tis "Sé Matt u16 P S-s480 
yeveds tabtys xai tivi eloiv Spoor 
Luke 7:35a xat EdtxarwOy Y) copia dd Cmdvtw Nc Ondvt wv Mattuig L Cretr#81 
Luke 7:35b TeV TTÉXVWV aOTHS l'Épyov Matt 11319 VL S 
Luke 7:38 xal otoa òTiTw Mapa xobc nóðaç rèkéuačev cf. Luke P Cor 
adtod xAaiovoa toils Õdxpvow Hp—ato 7:44, | [John (Nc2)482 
Bpéxew Toùç nóðaç adtod xal coc 12:3 
Opiéiv tis xeqarhs adths "tķtuasoev 
xai xateptrel tods Moda adtod xoi 
HAetpev TO LOEW 
Luke 8:2 TIVEVLATWV “TOVNPaV T dxaüdprov cf.Markan L 385 
idiom, 
Luke 638, 
8:29 
476 The reading in Luke 7:19 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. In Sinaiti- 


477 


478 


479 
480 
481 
482 


483 


cus, the initial harmonizing variant has caused a second, corresponding variant in Luke 
7:20, where the statement is repeated. 

N FXO f! f! 113 22 33 69 124 131174 205 209 229° 346 543 788 826 827 828 892 903 983 1005 
10711192 1194 1195 1200 1210 1215 1223 1241 1242^ 1342 1365 1424 1582 1604 1630 2372. 

N* (D) EF G H VYT A AQ 028 047 2 5 6 16 21 22 28 66 83 115* 123 157 158 161 229 230 262 
348 349 399 443 461 475 477 478 480 577 579 669 827 892 954 1005 1006 1010 1080 1187 1192 
1194 1200 1203 1210 1215 1216 1223 1242 1247 1295 1338 1342 1347 1351 1352 1365 1392 1424 1443 
1452 1510 1542 1579 1630 1654 1675 1691 2322 2372 2399 2643 2766 M. 

& LX 2157 579 892 1342 1604 2542. 

N 579. 

Rea D LM @ YX f! fi? 213 28 205 477 700 990 12411342 1604 2542. 

P? X* A D LWX Y 33106157 213 579 713 903 990 107112411604 2613. Tischendorf and Souter 
prefer 2&éuakev. 

X © 2643. See the discussion of the variant in Luke 7:21. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 8:6a xoi étepov "xatéemecev eri Tv nétpav  "Emecev cf. Luke 8:5, P 48 
7; [[Mark 
4:5, Matt 
13:5 
Luke 8:6b xai puèv 2EnpdvOy T Sià tò py Exew Tat Mark 4:6, P S, Cor 
ixpáða Matt 13:6 (Rhea) 
Luke 8:7 xal cvpgvetoat al dxovOa darénvigav “Envigov Matt 13:7 P S, Cor 
abt (xe) 
Luke 8:10 tva BAemovtes uy BAénwow xal dxob-  R*ca Tdxobwow Mark 412 VL Cor (8), 
ovtes T uN ovvio xai Cretr#85 
Luke 8:16 OO’ éz "uyviers TIENoW "ayy Avyviav cf. Luke P 486 
11:33, 
//Mark 
4:21, Matt 
535 
Luke 8:19 9 hme T Tadtod Mark 3:31 P 487 
Luke 8:25 popndevtec dé Ebadpacov éyovtes "tóc dAAHAoUSS Matt 8:27 L S 
"mpóc &AANAOUSS 
Luke 8:3o emmewtygev dé adtov 76 'Iyoo0ç 56 'Incoóc^ Mark 5:9 P S, Cor 
(8°) 
Luke 8:32 xal "napexdrcoay adtov tva exitpepy  N*>2 "apexcAovv Matt 8:31 P Cor (8°), 
adtots eic éxetvous ciceAQetv Cretr488 
Luke 8:33 xoi WpUNTEV Y) &yéàn xatà to0 xph- OdtAacoov Mark 513, L 489 
vod eic mhv "Atty xoi ànenviyn Matt 8:32 
Luke 8:47 Pi8o0ca è Y) yuv Ort ox Ehadev tpé- Piðoðoa ðè ý yov)  Mark5:32- L S, Cor 
povoa WA0ev ` Sti ovx Ehabev Tpé- 33 (8?) 
povoa HAGEvs 
Luke 8:50 uy Pood póvov {riotevoov} xai wð- {niotevoov} Mark 5:36 U 490 
gecat 
484 NADFWXTAOAIIV f! f? 33 579 892 1006 10711342 1506 M. IGNTP prefers £recev. 
485  N*«* 0 157 1071. Corrector CA has deleted and re-copied the variant. 
486 NDKMXII26 124157 174 213 265 346 489 544 577 713 726 827 954 983 1071 1079 1210 1219 
12411313 1319 1424 1443 1675 2542 2643 2757. Manuscripts with only Avyviav include: U O W 
579 700 1342 1346. 
487 ND 69 827 903 1009 12411342 2096 2487 2643. Tischendorf prefers  ujtye adtod. 
488  N*«*?7ACcDEGHKMPRSUVWXTAO AII V f’ 28 69 18 205 209 579 788 1006 
1071 1346 1424 M. IGNTP and Souter prefer napexdAovv against P75 Rea B C* L and many 
miniscules. 
489 N28 115 174" 253 435 579 716 827 1241 1342 1392 1675". 
490 Manuscripts with nioteve include: X ACDKMRUWXT AO AII Y 0291 f! f? 2 28 33 124 


157 565 700 788 892 1006 1071 1241 1342 1346 1424 1506 2542 W. Manuscripts with niotevoov 
include B LE. IGNTP, Merk, and Souter prefer micteve. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 

Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Luke 8:51a EO 8£ elc THY oixiav " oOx: apyxev Todvdeva Mark 5:37 P s492 
sloe) 08üy twa obv491 oci) 

Luke 8:51b ei uy Métpov xoi "Iodvyyy xai'Idxw- =" IdxwBov xoi Mark 5:37 P 493 
Bov xai Tov natépa THs moó0ç xol THY Twávvnyv 
pycéga 

Luke 9:3 pxj8£v alpete eic thv 686v ute P&BSov — ?àvà Mark6:9, L 494 
LTE TPA ETE QpTov pte QpYÚptov Matt 10:10 
unte dbo yitavas yet 

Luke 9:5 TOV KOVLOPTOV ATO TAY TOSOV DUOY “abtots Mark 6:1 P Cor (8° 
anotivdocete elc paptúpiov “Er” [cb2])495 
avtovg? 

Luke g:10 xoi maparaBav adbtods bnexweyncev &*cb2 tónov Épy- Mark 6:32, vL Cor (8°), 
xaT’ idiev elc nów xañovpévyy Bn- pov Matt 14:13 Crctr496 
coriàc^ 

Luke 9:12 amdodvaoy “tov öyAov` Rca tobe Syhous Matt 14:15 L Crctr, Cor 

( Ncb2)497 

Luke 9:13 elev òè “poç aùtovç™ f'arücolg Mark 6:37, P 498 

Matt 14:16 

Luke 9:16 dvaBrepac eic Tov odpavev evAdyycev  Padtovs Mark 6:4, P Unc499 
Padtobs Matt 14:19 

Luke 9:17 xoi Hpey Tò mepiocebcay “abtoig xa- — "cv Matt14:20 P Unc500 
opatwv xógtvot Swdexar 

Luke 9:23a — ei tIg 0£Aevón(oQ pov " £pyecOot Rhea Te) Gelv Matt 16:24 P Crctr501 

Luke 9:23b &pvyodaðw Eavtov xai dedtw TOV x Dwag’ huépav^ Mark 8:34, VL Crctr, Cor 
atavpdov adtod xad’ huépav` xat Matt 16:24 (Ncb2)502 


dxorovdeitw por 


491 RX has ovuvetoyAOetv in the place of eloeAety twa cóv. 

492 Many manuscripts have variant readings with ovdéve in different positions. 

493 NALSXA 33157 700 892 1071 1241 1424 2542. IGNTP prefers '"Icocfov xoi Iwdvvyyv. 

494  Thereading in Luke 9:3 was discussed in Chapter Five with Codex Vaticanus. 

495  N*2869124213 543 579 788 826 828 903 983 1012 1187 1424 1443 2096 2643. 

496  N*«?157 (69 788 1241). Many manuscripts have a conflated reading. 

497 This reading was discussed with P” in Chapter Three. In Sinaiticus, the reading was intro- 
duced by Corrector ca and was rectified by Corrector cB. 

498 NLE124579 (1071) 1241 2643 2766. 

499 X X 213 903 1241. 

500 8D 218. 

501 NI C3 E GHR UXTA AA V 2 28118124 565 700 1006 1071 1346 1424 1506 M. IGNTP prefers 
&20ctv against P75 N A B C* (D) K L W @ E II (0o21) and numerous miniscules. 

502 8@C(D)EFGHSUVXYTAAQ 028 047 2 5 21 28 60 66 71 83 115 123 158 161 174 179 213 


229 230 262 343 349 399 443” 461 472 475 477 478 480 544 565 577 579 669 716 726 827 903 
954 1005 1006 1009 1010 1012 1077 1080 1187 1194 1195 1200 1203 1215 1223 1242 1247 1295 1319 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Luke 9:24 öç yàp "àv BEAN THY tpoyny adtod Tigy Mark 8:35, P 305 
go QmoÀeogt abtHV Matt 16:25 

Luke 9:25 cl yàp "wpeneitat dvOpwmos xepdyjoug  ‘woedet Mark 8:36 P SOT 
Tov KOTLOV GAov &cvxóv SE dTOAETAS 1j 
Onutoeíc 

Luke 9:28 eyéveto ÕÈ peta Tods Adyous ToUTOUS xai Mark 9:2, P Cor 
Woel pépa óxcco) xai MaparaBav Matt 17:1 (sea) 505 
Tlétpov xoi Iwdvvny xoi 'Icocogov 

Luke 9:29 xoi &yévexo906 ¿y tO mpocebyecbar57 Tèyéveto cf. Mark P S-,508 
adtdv Tò elBoc 100 mpocwrov adtod T 9:3, Matt 
Etepov xal 6 iuatiapds adtod Àeuxóç 17:2 
eEnotpantwv 

Luke 9:33a xoi "Tomowmev oxnvac Tpelç "Tomoopev Matt 17:4 P 509 

Luke 9:33b Tpiav ooi Sool iav Mark 9:5, P 510 

Matt 17:4 
Luke 9:33c xoi iav Mwicet™ Moïse utow Mark 9:5, P 5n 
Matt 17:4 

Luke 9:39 xoi (309912 mveüuo Aan Bdvet adtov xol Txal ġdooer Markg918 vL S 
Eaiqyys x patet T xod onapdocet oto cóv 
META APPOD xai uóyic &moycopet an’ 
avtod cvvtpibov adbtov 

Luke g:41a Ewes MOTE “Egopat poç opc? uE’ Dud Ecomet — Mattizaz7 L S 


1338 1347 13511352 1392 1424 1443 1452 1458 1506 1510 1542 1579 1630 1675 1691 2096 2322 2399 
2487 2613 2643 2757 2766 W. 

503 NCGHRSUVXYTAAE V Q0280471251316 21 22 66* 83 115 118 123 124^ 131 158 161 
174 205 209 213 229 230 262 346 348 349 399* 461 475 477 478 480 489 543 565 577 579 669 
826 828 903 983 1010 10711077 1080 1187 1192 1203 1210 1216 1247 1295 1338 1346 1347 13511352 
1355 1392 1443 1582 1604 1630 1691 2322 2399 2643. Tischendorf prefers édv. 

504 RCD (579) 700 1396. 

505 The reading in Luke 9:28 was discussed with P45 in Chapter Three. In Sinaiticus, the con- 
junction has been restored by Corrector ca. 

506  N*omits éyéveto; X" corrects by adding éyéveto. 

507  N*has moocebEacbat. 

508 R&1o71. 

509 R 6 27 826 1194 1352 2487 2757. 

510 NY f!118131205 209 (579) 1582 2399 2643. 

511 NY f! u8 205 209 5791582. Some manuscripts spell the name differently. 1GNTP and Souter 
prefer Mooei piav. 

512 X omits idov. 

513 Manuscripts with pdccet, pyocet, or similar include: N D © f11 8 131 157 161166 205 209 
230 348 579 892 1216 1342 1579 1582 1604 2542. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 9:41b — mpoocyoye T 8e Tov vióv cou NO Thot Matti717 L Crctr?14 
Luke 9:49 &noxpi6elc 8& T Iwdvyng einev Tó Mark 9:38 P 515 
Luke 9:52 xod mopev8evtec sicñA0ov elc py "dA cf. Matt L Cor 
Xopopttàv Qç ÉTOLATAL ort 10:5 (ca) 516 
Luke 9:59 &n(tpewóv por ‘ameAGovtt rp rovt ‘medtov dmeovtt Matt 8:21 P out 
Ocnpot Tov TaTEPA pov 
Luke 10:2 Belice odv tod xupiov tod Gepiapod *éx Bd, Epyatac Mattg:38 P 518 
önwç *épydrcoc exa" elc tov Bepi- 
cuv abtod 
Luke 10315 xoi où Kapapvaotu ph ews odpavod &Lca OT op Matt u:23 U Cretr520 
dpwbjoy Zoç Sro0519 $8ou 
Luke 11:2a ¿AÀ0£ço5217 Bactreia cov T TyevnSytw TO Matt 6:10 VL 522 
BEANA Gov we év (AbC) 
ovpav® ottw xoi 
eri YAS 
Luke 11:2b T Rca T xal 60cot Matt 633 VL S, 
Yeas ATÒ tod TovN- (AbC) — Cretr>23 
poo 
514 NCLXE ons 33 213 660 713 892 1005 1195 1342 1365 2372 2613. 
515 NACIEFGHKLMSUVXTAOAEIIV f!2 33 124 157 565 700 1006 10711342 1424 1506 
2542 M. 1GNTP, Tischendorf, Merk, and Souter prefer the reading with 6 against P45 P75 B 
C* DWY 13 69 579 788 892 1241 and other miniscules. 
516 N*T'A V f? 1516 28 66 69 118 124 161 174 229 262 346 348 349 472 477 543 544 788 826 827 
828 903 954 983 1005 1009 1012 1187 1216 1242 1346 1365 1424 1579 1630 1675 2372 2487 2613 
2643 2766. Tischendorf prefers moAw. 
517 The reading in Luke 9:59 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
518 Manuscripts with the word order exBary epydtac include: S AC KLMNUWXTA®AE 
II V f! f? 2 28 33 69 118157 565 579 892 1006 10711342 1424 1506 2542 M. IGNTP and Souter 
prefer éxBoAy épycco against (P75) B D 0181 700. 
519  N*hasó. The variant 6 &ðov in N* is a singular reading. 
520 The reading in Luke 10:15a was discussed with P45 in Chapter Three. In Sinaiticus, the ini- 
tial scribe and Corrector cA have omitted the article 6, thereby conforming to the parallels. 
521 RN has éd0dtw. 
522 Manuscripts with the extended reading, with some variations, include: N AC DEF GHK 
MPUWXTAOGAIIV 070 f” 2 28 33*id 69 18 157 180 205 565** 579 597 700 788 892 1006 
1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1424 1505 1506 2542 M. IGNTP prefers the longer reading against 
P75 B L 1 22 1192 1210 1342 1582. 
523 The words (with 4d in the place of xai) are added after v. 4in NC? ACDEFGHKMPR 


UWXTA®OATIY 070 f? 228 33 18 157 180 205 372 565 579 597 892 1006 1010 1071 1241 
1243 1292 1424 1505 1506 2542 M. IGNTP prefers the longer reading after v. 4 against P75 N* 
BL f!122131372 700 192* 1210 1342 1582. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 11:3 TOV ğpTov NUdV Tov &rttoctov "Sidou "8d¢ Matt 6:1 L 524 
Het tò xo" ué pov 
Luke n:4a xoi dpes hui tàs åuaptiaç jv Kal — “Oç xat Matt 6:12 L S, Cor 
yàp adtol dplouev mavti ogethovtt (xea)525 
yyy 
Luke 11:4b T NAT AAAA Pdoat Matt 633 VL S, Crctr, 
Yeas mo T Cor 
( No))926 
Luke 111a “rive dé £E budv tov natépa "clc Matt 7:9 L 527 
Luke n:ib aitoe 6 vidg T ixðvv TäpTtov ph AiBov Matt 7:9 VL DA 
¿ndwe OTO 1] 
xat 
Luke n:tc "xai dvtt "uy Matt 7:9-10 L 529 
Luke uud ix00oç dew Fadt@ emtdwoet* Féemdwoet ADTA Matt 7:10 L 530 
Luke 11:13 el odv úpeîç novnpol “brdpyovtes lóvcec Matt 7:11 L 531 
Luke 1114 xai Hv exBdMwv Sou pióvtov "xod abtd awai orücó jv Mattizi22 P sag 
Yiv^ xwpóv 
Luke 11:17 Too Bactreta sp’ Eaxutyy Stapept- *Siapepiabeton ép! Matti2:25 P 989 
a8eicn* Epnpodtat EQUTYV 


524 RN D 227 28 71106 115 300 472 1009 1010* 1071 1195* 1242 1355 1458 1506 1654 1675 2542 2613 
2757". 

525 D and 2542 have a similar reading influenced by Matthew. 

526 The words (with à2à& in the place of xat) are added after v. 4in8* ACDEFGHKMPR 
UWXTAOGAIIV 070 f? 228 33 18 157 180 205 372 565 579 597 892 1006 1010 1071 1241 
1243 1292 1424 1505 1506 2542 M. IGNTP prefers the longer reading after v. 4 against P75 N* 
B L f!122131372 700 192* 1210 1342 1582. 

527 Manuscripts with cíc include: N D L X 33 157 213 892 12411342. 

528 Manuscripts that add the bread-stone illustration from Matthew, with slight variations, 
include: N ACDEFGHKLMUWYTAOAIIV f! f? 1228 33 69 18 124 157 180 205 
565 579 597 700 788 892 1006 1010 1071 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 1582 2542 JR. IGNTP, 
Tischendorf, Merk, and Souter prefer the longer reading against P45 P75 B 1241. 

529 NACDEFGHKLMUWYTA®OATIY f! f”? 2 28 33 157 180 205 579 597 700 892 1006 
1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1346 1424 1505 1506 W. 1GNTP, Tischendorf, Merk, and Souter 
prefer py &vct against P45 P75 B. 

530 The variant in Luke n:nd was discussed with P45 in Chapter Three. Given the impressive 
influence of Matthew on the scribe in this passage, the likelihood that the alteration rep- 
resents harmonization is higher in Sinaiticus. 

531 NDKMXII62227 71157 213 265 343 472 477 489 716 726 903 954.1009 1010* 1079 1194 1200 
1203 1215 1219 1220 1223 1229 1313 1319 1424 1458 1542 1675 2487 2542. 

532 The variant in Luke 11:14 was addressed with P75 in Chapter Three. 

533 XN A D L 33 827 892 2766. Manuscripts with the same order but the simple verb include: 
P45 (W) 124 1342 (2643). Tischendorf prefers Siapepicbeion ¿g tavthy. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 

Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Luke 11:18 ei dé xal ó catavds ep’ Eavtov Steue- — "épepicOv Mark 3:26, P 934 
picðn Matt 12:26 

Luke 11:19 8t& voco adTOl “Huadv xortal Écovrot* — Fxprtal Écovcot Matt 12:27 P s535 

ouv 

Luke 1:24 T Met ónoctpéipo eic Tov obxóv pov NO T16TE Matt 12:44 VL Crctr536 
Oev šËñÀ9ov 

Luke 11:25 xal £A80v ebptoxerT cecupwpevov xal Rca Toyodtovta Matt 12:44 VL Crctr537 
KEKOTUNLEVOV (AbC) 

Luke 11:26 TOTE nopeeta xal rapañappaver T NIT 20? Eaxvtod Matt 12:45 VL Cretr938 
ETEA MVEVLATA TOVYPOTEPA EXUTOD 
Ente 

Luke 1:34a ó Abyvog Tod gwpaTóç EoTIV 6 óq0oA- = N“ COU Matt 6:22 L Cretr539 
Nos ?cov 

Luke 11:34b ^ ëmàv ðè novnpòç  xal™ td gu cov — &ca TSAov Matt 6:23 P Crctr, Cor 
oKOTELVOV (Ncb2)540 

Luke 1:42 «oo 82941 Eser noioa xdocetvot uh ràgetvar Matt 23:23 VL Cor 
"napeîvar (Nc2)942 

Luke 11:50 iva Exerc, tò aÎua mevtwy xv "éxyuv(v) ouEevov Matt 23:35 L pos 
TIPOMY THY TO “ENXEXVLLEVOV ATÒ KATA- 
Boats xdopou TÒ THs yeveds TAÚTNG 

Luke 12:1 mpocéyece Exvtots and ths Couns {tv {tav Papıoaiwv Matt 16:6, U 2H 
Papicatwv hrc otiv óróxpietc) Wucéetlvomóxpt- Mark 8:15 

atc} 
534 XN CWA 16 28 124 161 174 179 213 262 348 472 477 544 579 827 1009 1187 1203 1215 1216 1241 


535 
536 


537 
538 


539 


540 
541 
542 


543 
544 


1247 1338 1443 1579 1691 2542 2757 2766. 

Tischendorf prefers xpıtai Eoovtat budv. 

The variant in Luke 11:24 was analyzed in Chapter Three with P75. In Sinaiticus the addition 
of tote is the work of Corrector CA. 

The reading in Luke 11:25 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. In Sinaiti- 
cus, Corrector CA is responsible for the addition of the participle cyoAdCovta. 

N! C X W133 69 213 1071 1241. 

R@EGHKLSUVXTAOATIY f! 228 33 69 124 157 565 579 700 892 1006 1071 1342 1424 
1506 M. 1GNTP prefers the shorter reading against early and diverse manuscripts including 
P45 P75 NF ABC D Wand several miniscules. 

Rca X f116 28 118 131 205 209 213 713 1582 1604 2757. 

N* omits à£. 

The variant in Luke 11:42 was discussed with P45 in Chapter Three. In Sinaiticus, Corrector 
CA has restored the Lukan reading. 

The reading in Luke 11:50 was discussed with P75 in Chapter Three. 

The reading in Luke 12:1 was discussed with P45 in Chapter Three. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 


Luke 12:2 ovdev dé "ovyxexaduvupuévov gotiv 6 FxexoXopévoy Mattio26 L Unc945 
oOx d moxoAvq reco xai xpu7rrov 8 
où yuwathaetat 


Luke 12:7 uy T pobetode Toby Matt 10:31 L 546 
Luke 12:11 ötav 0€ siopépwow bude emi tàç ovv- — "eic cf. Luke P S 
aywyàç xal tas &pxàçş xal tac ¿Eouc (oç 21:12 
Luke 12:25a — tig ÕÈ šË Duav ueptuvOv Sbvatat {npoo8etvat ini thv Matt 6:27 U mB 
Ínpoc6etvat ext mhv hAxiav adtod} YAudav adtod} 
TX 
Luke 12:25b — <(ç 8 2 pv ueptuvOv Sbvatou ert NET Eva Matt 6:27 L Cretr549 
THY hAxiav adtod poc etvou miyvv T 
Luke 12:27 Aéyto dé duty T TOtt Matt 6:29 P 550 
Luke 12:28 ei 8& &y dypÂ Tov xóptov övta ońuepov Tàuprévvvow Matt 6:30 L m 
xai atüptov elc xAiBavov BaMópevov 
ó cóc obo "àupréker Moo nov 
buds óAcyónto tot 
Luke 12:29 xoi pels py? Qycetre ti pynte xod — Tumëš c odpartt cf. Luke VL S, Cor 
tt ninte T xai uh petewpiteoðe 12:22, Matt (Re) 
6:25 
Luke 12:31 Tdv Gytette Thy BaotAe(ov adbtob xod  &1 Ttva Matt 6:33 L Cretr53 


xata" npooteðhoeta piv 


545 The variant in Luke 12:2 was discussed with P* in Chapter Three. 

546 NADEFGHKMQSUWXYTAOAIIV Q f! f! 2 28 33 124 565 700 892 1006 10711342 
1424 1506 M. IGNTP prefers the longer reading. 

547 XN DR fl f? 113 69 124 131 218 253 254 346 543 579 700 788 826 983 1241 1346 1582 2542. 

548 The variant in Luke 12:25a was discussed with P45 in Chapter Three. 

549 N'AKLMQUWTAOAIIV o7o f! f? 2 28 33 69 157 700 1071 565 579 700 788 892 1006 
1241 1342 1346 1424 1506 2542 W. IGNTP prefers the longer reading against Alexandrian, 
Pre-Caesarean, and Western witnesses. 

550 NADLMX"V o4; f! f 16 13 16 27 33 69 71118 124 131 158 205 209 213 343 346 348 349 
443 477 543 577 716 788 826 827 892 903 983 1005 10711194 1195 1216 1242 1365 1392 1424 1458 
1506 1542 1579 1582 1604 1630 2372 2487 2613. 

551 NAKMQUWXTAO AIIV f! f? 2 28 33124157 565 579 700 892 1006 10711241 1342 1346 
1424 1506 2542 M. Souter and IGNTP prefer the participle. 

552 &* omits I. 

553 N'ADFG*"PKMNUXYT 0 II Y 070 f! f! 128 33 118 157 205 485 565 579 700 1006 1241 
1342 1424 1506 2542. IGNTP prefers tadta mvt against P45 PS N* BEHLQSVAA Q 028 
2 7 21 22 115 123 131174 179 262 267 399 461 577 669 713 892 1010 1077 1080 1187 1192 1210 1215 
1242 1295 1443 1582 1654 1691. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 

Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 

Luke 12:39 Too dé yivwoxete ott i det 6 oixo- R! Evonyoenaev Matt 24:43 U Cretr554 
Seomdtys noig wpa ó wAEMTYS Epyetat xat oOx dv 
"oix dv dpiixev StopuxOfjvot tov obxov NX “Eypnydpnoev 
avtod dv xal ov div 

Luke 12:42a Tiç doa éotiv ó nıotòç Toixovópoç “SodA0¢ Matt 24:45 L Unc, Cor 

( Nc2)555 

Luke 12:42b ró qpóviuoc pi Matt 24:45 L 556 

Luke 12:42c öv Txatagthoer 6 xÓptoç Et tç Õepa- — "xatéoTYGEV Matt 24:45 L Cor 
melo xdTOD Tod SiSdvan ev xoupó TÒ (Nc2)997 
OLTOMETPLOV 

Luke 12:43 paxdptoc 6 SodAog Exetvoc öv EAQWV ó *obtogc xotoüvca Matt 24:46 P 558 
xüptoc adtod phost ‘motodvta oŬTwç 

Luke 12:45 Xpovifet 76 xbptdc pov? Epyec bout &*cb2 Suou ó xdptog Matt 24:48 P Cor (8*), 

Crctr999 

Luke 12:59 od y) £A Orc exetOev Ewe xai xà NO Tov Matt 5:26 U Crctr560 
Eoxatov Aentov an0dO¢ 

Luke 13:13 xai mopoxpñuq cvapbwdy xai Tóka- — réBótotov cf. Luke P Unc, Cor 
Cev tov Oev 5:26, 7:16 (81561 

Luke 13:35 Ewe HEE Ste cinnte süÀoymuévoç ó “ey Matt 23:39 P 562 
£pxópevoc Ev òvópatı xupiou 

Luke 14:6 xai ox loxucav “dvtamoxplOjvou npòs "&roxpibñvar cf. Matt P m 
toca 22:46 

Luke 14:21 EEG tayéwe elc tag MAaTElerg xal R! xal ócouc àv cf. Matt VL S, Crctr, 
opc TÅG TOAEWS xal TODS’ TTW- evente 22:9 (AbC) Cor (X¢) 
xods xai &vaneipovç xoi tuphoùç xoi 
xwrors elocyaye ade 

554 Variations of the reading in Luke 12:39 were discussed in Chapter Five with Codex Vati- 


555 
556 


557 
558 
559 
560 


561 
562 
563 


canus. In the case of Sinaiticus, an initial corrector has supplied an abbreviated version of 
the longer reading known to Vaticanus (£ypvyyópvjoev xoi odx v). Corrector CA has supplied 
the full version of the longer reading (¢yeyyopycev dv xai ox àv). 

N* 903 1215 1573. 

NALMUXYT OII f! f? 233124 205 579 700 892 1006 10711342 1506 2542. IGNTP prefers 
xat against early and diverse witnesses including P5 B D QW and many miniscules. 

N* 070 124 990 1038 1579. 

The variant in Luke 12:43 was discussed in Chapter Three with P75. 

N*.c^? K IT Y 2 6 489 579 726 1079 1200 1219 1319 1355. 

NO A Ep GH KL UV XYA @8(A)II V Q 028 2 5 6 27 28 33 115 123 157 230 265 267 399 461 
472 475 477 478 489 565 579 699 700 726 827 1009 1010 10711077 1079 1080 1187 1194 1219 1319 
1338 1342 1347 1351 1352 1424 1443 1452 1458 1510 1542 1675 1691 2487 2542 2757 TR. 

&* W 1365. 

The variant in Luke 13:35 was discussed with P45 in Chapter Three. 

& L A Q f!116 71 18 131 161 174 205 209 262 348 477 544 1187 1200 1216 1223 1424 1458 1579 
1582 2542. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 14:27a T ğotıç ob Bao xátet tov otavpdv tav- Rea Tai Matt 10:38 P Cretr564 
TOÔ 
Luke 14:27b öotıç où BaotaCet tov otavpdv Téxutoð ="adtod Matt 10:38 P 565 
xai Epyetat drtiow Lov ob Sdvatau elvat 
pov pore 
Luke 15:4 Éoc T even adto ToO cf. Luke L 560 
15:8 
Luke 15:21 obxett cipi d&toc xAv0fjvat vióç cou T Tmolncóv ue ws eva cf. Luke VL 567 
TOV pıobiwv cou 15:19 
Luke 15:32a  ötı 6 &SeA@S¢ cov oĝtoç vexpòç Hv xol Rea dvelnoev cf. Luke L Cretr>68 
FÉncev 15:24 
Lukei5:32b — ^xai&mnoAoAog xai sóp£On áo Ade Hy cf. Luke L Unc569 
15:24 
Luke 1636 amd TóTE Y) Baotreia tod Oeod edayye- Rea "xard Bractal Matt 1:12 VL S, Cretr 
Aleta xal nas ig abtHv Biéteva 0 — dondCovew abthy (AbC) 
= 
Luke 16:21 xai emiOvudv yootacOijvat dd (xv {8* [rév tryiwvs} — cf. Matt U Crctr571 


iui) Tov murróvrov dmó tfjcvpoé- {RA Ttv piyi} 15:27 
Unc tod mAovatov 

Luke 16:30 AA Edv tic &mó vexp@v “mopevOH mpóc "advaoty cf. Luke VL Unc572 
avtovds uecavor|goucty 16:31 


564 N*ADFKM?NUWXAOAII V f! f13 2¢ 28 565 700 892 1006 1071 1241 1342 1346 1424 
2542 M. IGNTP prefers xai Satis against P45 P75 N* B L157 579. 

565 The variant in Luke 14:27 was discussed with P” in Chapter Three. 

566 NAMNUYAA f! f517132227 60 69 71118124 131 205 209 230 267 346 443 472 543 544 
579 713 726 788 826 828 903 954 983 1005 1009 1071 1077 1080 1192 1194 1200 1210 1215 1220 
1223 1247 1319 1338 1352 1355 1365 1424 1458 1510 1582 1604 1654 1675 1685 2372 2542 2757. 

567 The reading in Luke 15:21 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 

568 N*ADHKMNPUWXTOAIIV f! f!3 2 28157 565 700 892 1006 1071 1241 1342 1424 
2542 M. IGNTP prefers &véčnoev against P75 N* B L R A 33 579 1355. 

569 RN 124 346 1241. Most manuscripts have xol dmoAwAws fv, the reading IGNTP prefers. 
Manuscripts with xal doAwAws include: P75 A B L RW X 0233 157 579 892. 

570  N*omits xoi rác eic abt BidCetau. 

571 Manuscripts with tv mimtévtwv include: S? A (D) EFGHKMNPSUWXYTAOATIYV 
( f!) f? 228 33 (118) 124157180 (205) 565 579 597 700 892 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 
1424 1505 1506 1582* (1582*) 2542 WM. Manuscripts with tv pyiwv tov nıntóvtwv include: 
P75 N* BL. IGNTP prefers «àv tpiylwv TAV TIMTOVTWY. 

572 N(69)579. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 17:2 Ñ tva oxovdarion “Tv Lxp@v toto Ra Eva TAV Mark 9:42, U Crctr574 
Eva? uncpdv voóvov973 Matt 18:6 
Luke 17:27a — xal HABev óxoroxXvcpócxol'dmoAe- "pev Matt 24:39 VL 575 
ev 
Luke17:27b | "mévcoag T&rotvcotc Matt 24:39 P 576 
Luke 17:29 EBockev mp xai Getov am’ odpavod xol "&navtaç cf. Matt P 577 
anorecey TTAVTAÇ 24:39 
Luke 17:31 &y exeivy TH NMEA öç Ecco ext tod Tadtod Mark 1315, P S 
Sapatog xot tk axe adtod £v TH Matt 24:17 
oixig T 
Luke 17:33 öç ¿àv yrhon THY pux aùtoð "nepi- "ooa cf. Luke VL te 
Toa anoAecet adtHV 9:24, Mark 
8:35, Matt 
16:25 
Luke 18:21 tadta nåvta epvrnta £x vedtyt0¢ {you} Markio20 U S49 
{pou} 
Luke 18:22a  návta daw Éyetg MHANTOV xai "diddos ^ "Sg Mark 10:21, P Sa 
TtoXolc Matt 19:21 
Luke 18:22b ^ xoü&&etg Oyoaupòv Ev ?xotc ovpavots tots Mark 10:21, P 581 
Matt 19:21 
Luke 18:24a — Owv dé adTOV ó Iyco0ç "rep[Àumov "meplAumov Yevóue- Mark10:23, L 582 
yevópevov^ elev yov Matt 19:23 


573 
574 


575 


576 


577 


578 


579 


580 


581 


582 


XN initially wrote éva «Qv pxpôv Tovtwv Eva. 

N*ADKMNUWXTAOATII f! f” 2 28 (69) 157 565 700 1006 1071 1241 1342 1424 1506 
2542 M. IGNTP prefers éva TAY uuxp&v ToUTWV against N* B L V (579) 892. 

& 27 29 71248 435 477 1093 1194 1220 1458 2643. 

NAKMNRUWTAAIIV f! f 2 28 33 124 565 700 1006 1241 1342 1424 1506 2542 M. 
IGNTP, Tischendorf, and Souter prefer énavtac against P75 B D L X @ 157 213 579 892 1012 
10711458 2096*. 

NAE*KMNRUWNXT O II V f! f13 2 28 124 565 700 1006 1241 1342 1424 1506 2542 M. 
IGNTP, Tischendorf, and Souter prefer &énavtas against P75vid B D L A A157 579 892 1071. 
NAEGHKMNRUWXTAOAII V f! fi? 2 28 69 124 157 180 205 565 597 700 788 892 
1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 (1506) 2542 W. IGNTP prefers cot against P75 
BL579. 

Manuscripts with pov include: X AGIKLMNPUWXTAOAII V 078 f! fi? 2 28 33 
118 157 565 579 700 788 892 1006 1071 12411342 1424 1506 2542 W. 1GN TP, Merk, and Souter 
prefer this reading. Manuscripts without pov include: B D. 

NADILMNRA O078021 f!16 27 33 60 71131157 205 209 713 1071 1194 1220 12411347 
1424 1458 1582 1691 2096 2643. 

NALR 179 230 892. Many manuscripts have £v otpovó, an even closer parallel to Mark and 
Matthew. Tischendorf prefers ¿v ovpavois. IGNTP prefers ¿v odpava. 

The reading in Luke 18:24a was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 18:24b | x&àc8voxóAoc ol tà yphpata eyovtes — TeideAedoovTat Mark10:23, L 993 
gig THY BactAeiav toô Oeod "eionopev- Matt 19:23 
ovTat 
Luke 18:28a — (S00 ýpelç “apevtes và Wda vjxoAov0/- “Aphxapev mevta — Marki1028, L Cor 
Tapé TOL xai Matt 19:27 (Nca)584 
Luke 18:28b T &ca Tti doa ëoTal Matt 19:27 VL Cretr®85 
hu (AbC) 
Luke 18:29 auny Aéyw duty Só StL Markio:29 P Cor 
( ca) 586 
Luke 18:39 xai ol meocyovtes émetinwy adt@iva  ‘ownyjoy Mark 10:48, L Dur 
ohon Matt 20:31 
Lukeiguga  “eĝye ‘eù Matt 25:21, VL 588 
cf. Matt 
25:23 
Luke 19:17b *&ya& SodAe* 8001€ cya Matt 25:21, VL 589 
cf. Matt 
25:23 
Luke 19:26 xoi 8 ¿xet dpOyoetat {àr adtod} {Nea Tàn’ advtod} — Matt2529 U Crctr590 
Luke 19:30 xa AdoavtEes adtOV dydyete ?xaí Mark u:2, P 591 
Matt 21:2 
583 RN D R V 33 124 157 213 579 1241 2542 2643. Many other manuscripts have cicehedoovtat 
before the prepositional phrase: AIK MN PUWXYT A 0 AII 078 f! f13 2 28 565 700 
10711346 1424 W. IGNTP and Souter prefer ciceAcvcovtat before the prepositional phrase. 
Manuscripts with cionopevovtat include: B L 892. 
584 N'AKMNPRUWXTAAII 228 33 124 5655 579 700 1006 1071 1241 1342 1424 M. IGNTP 
prefers apyxapev návta xai. 
585 NC X213 472 1009 1352. 
586 N*DA1311338. Tischendorf prefers the shorter reading against X°" ABLPRWXTOA 
II 1071 1424 and others. 
587 NAKMQRUTAO AII f! fi? 2 28 69 565 579 700 892 1006 107112411342 1424 M. Aland's 
Synopsis designates this reading a harmonization, but NA28 does not. IGNTP prefers ctw- 
Toy against diverse textual witnesses. 
588 NAKLMRUWTAOAIIV f! fi? 2 28 69 124 157 565 579 700 788 1006 10711241 1342 1424 
1506 2542 M. IGNTP and Souter prefer cà against B D 56 58 61892. 
589 NM f! f” 113 27 69 71 118 131157 205 209 213 346 478 543 544 579 788 826 827 828 903 983 
1200 1215 1220 1319 1355 1458 1582 2757 2766. 
590 Manuscripts with dn’ adtod include: N'? A D KN RWT AG ATI f! f! 33 69 565579 700 
892 1006 1241 1342 1346 1424 1506 2542 WM. IGNTP and Souter prefer the reading with dn’ 
avtod. Manuscripts without én’ adtod include: N* B L 36 53 63 77 108 253 259. 
591 NAGHKMNRUWTAOGAIIV f! fi? 2 28 69 565 579 700 1006 10711241 1342 1424 2542 


M. IGNTP and Souter prefer the shorter reading against B D° L 157 372 892. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 19:46 axal Zotar 6 olxd¢ pov olxoç mpocev- "xal Zotar Mark u17, P Cor 
xíc Matt 21:13 (Nc2)992 
Luke 20:2 Feindv vjuiv^ ëv noig eEovoig taðta Pelróv jpdv^ Mark 1:28, L Unc, Cor 
TOEG Matt 21:23 (NLe2)593 
Luke 20:4 16 Bantiopa T "Ioévvou ¿Ë odpavod yy Tró Mark 11:30, P oot 
Ñ £& àvOpoyrcov Matt 21:25 
Luke 20:5 ol dé "ouveAoyioavto poç EavtoUs F'euveAoy(Covco Mark 11:31, P 595 
Matt 21:25 
Luke 2014 T dmoxce(vopev adTov TScdte Mark12:7, VL 596 
Matt 21:38 
Luke 2036 &Aeücetot Kal dmodecet Pcobc yewp- Stove yewpyoug™ Matt 21:41 P Unc, Cor 
Yotbç" tobtous (Nc2)997 
Luke20:24 Õelğaté uot Syvdiptov T N* Tol 8£ ZŠztËoy Marki236, L Cretr598 
orbc xai glory Matt 22:19 
Nea Tol 8£ Beikav 
adt@ xai elev 
Luke 20:27 TpogEAovtes é rtvgç TAY Laddov- eyovtes Mark 12:18, L 599 
xatwv ol "AVTIAEÉYOVTEÇ dvaotacw py Matt 22:23 
elvat 
Luke 20:29 éntà obv dSeAGoi Hoo T NIT rap’ piv Matt 22:25 VL Cretr60° 
Luke 20:32 — Botepov T xat ý yuvyn ånéðavev xa Té Matt 22:27 P Cretr60l 


592 


prefers the reading without xoi gota and with écttv at the end of the phrase. 
N* C 4.1338. 
N DLN QR. Tischendorf prefers the longer reading. 
& C D W O 60 157 399 472 1010 1220 1352 1458. 


593 
594 
595 


3x 


NACDKMNUWTAATII V 2 28 33 565 579 700 1006 1071 1241 1342 1424 W. IGNTP 


596 


597 
598 


599 
600 
601 


NCDLRUTAOA f? 2 28 33 157 565 579 700 892 1006 107112411342 1424 1506 WM. IGNTP 
prefers the reading with côte against A B K MN Q WTI V f! and many miniscules. 

N* 711458. 

Manuscripts with this reading or with only slight variations include: Nc? (N* has eîrav) C 
L N* o211 0266" f! f13 1 5 6 13 21 22 27° 33 69 71 116 118 124 131157 205 209 213 270 346 349 
399° 443 475 543 577 (579 716) 726 788 826 827 828 892 903 983 1005 (1006 1012) 1071 1187€ 
1192 1194 1195 1200 1210 12151223 (1241) 1242 1319 1346 1365 1443 1458 1510 1582 1604 1630 2372 
2542 2613 2766. 

The reading in Luke 20:27 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 

N! (D) M 27° 37 71116 245 248 1242 1458 1510. 

R@AGKLMPUVWYT 0 II V 1 33 18 157 5655 1071 1346 1424 1582. Most of these 
manuscripts have 6é along with the complete reading from Matthew. IGNTP prefers Sote- 
pov òè návtwv ànéðavev ý yov. Manuscripts with 8£ and the Lukan reading include: X°o™ L 
(18) 1582. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 20:33a “h yuvi) odv ëv tH dvaotáoer &* ev TH dvaotécet Marki223, L Crctr602 
No rèy tH obv va- Matt 22:28 
ctácet 
Luke20:33b “(oç a0r@v503 ryivetar uv rëotaL Mark 12:23, L 604 
Matt 22:28 
Luke 20:44 xai mAs avto vióc* otv Sutdg adtod Matt 22:45 U 605 
Luke 20:46 = mpogéyete dmó TAV ypappatéwv røv “év otoAdic nepina- Mark12:38 P 606 
OeAóvtwv *repuraccety ev ovoAatic* tety 
Luke 21:6 eAedoovtat pépa £v atc od àpeOrjoe- THdE Mark13:2, L 607 
tar Atos Ext Aibw T Matt 24:2 
Luke 21:7 mote Cody TAÛTA Éo xot Rca Cody Mark 13:4, P Crctr, Cor 
Matt 24:3 (@corr) 
608 
Luke 21:8 żyw eit xai 76 xotpóc Hyyucev py» PóxotpócY|yyxev ^ Mark 13:6, L S, Cor 
Topevdijte ómicc adtav un Matt 24:5 (Re) 
Luke 21:23a. oda T taç ¿v yaotpÌ exovaatc T8E Mark1317; P 5609 
Matt 24:19 
Luke 21:23b = gota yàp T àváyxn peyán emt tic T ëv éxetvaug tats Matt 2419 U S, Cor 
yas pépa (R9) 
Luke 22:6 Owal EEwpordynoev xal eCiyret eòxar "xal EEwoAdyn- Marki4n, P Unc, Cor 
play tod napaðoðvar abtov dtep öyàov — oev^ Matt 26:16 (Ncb2)610 
adtots 
Luke 22:11 Tod €otw TÒ xorcá voit T ÖTOV TO Tpou Marki4u4 L Unc! 


TATXA METH THY LAOHTOV Lov påyw 


6o2 R(?' ADGKMPUWTA OG AII Y f! f? 2 33 157 5655 700 1006 10711424 (2542) TR. IGNTP 
and Souter prefer év cj) obv dvactdcet against B L o266*id 579 892 1241 (1342). 

603 XN omits abtÓv; Xo restores it. 

604 NDGLOIIV ozu f!12227 33 71 18 131157 205 209 213 399° 477 892 1005 10711192 1194 
1210 1220 1365 1424 1458 1510 1582 1675. Souter prefers gota. 

605 NDLPQUWTAATY f 233 157 565 579 700 892 1006 1071 1241 1342 1424 2542 M. Souter 
and IGNTP prefer vidg adtod. 

606 NAGLRY f! f?113 33 69 115 118 131 205 209 213 343 346 472 475 543 565 579 700 788 826 
827 828 892 983 1009 1012 10711220 12411424 1582 2096 2542. 

607 The variant in Luke 21:6 was discussed with Codex Vaticanus in Chapter Five. 

608 ND f! f! 1713 60106 118 131 205 209 237 267 544 579 713 827 903 1010 10711241 1582* 1654 
1685 2096 2542 2643 2757. Most editions do not include N*?* as a witness to the omission 
of ov, but there appear to be traces of dots above the letters signaling deletion. A later 
corrector has endeavored to remove the dots. 

609 NACGKNRWXTAOAIIV f! f13 35124 565 579 700 892 1006 1241 1342 1346 1424 2542 
M. IGNTP prefers dé against B D L 1005 1365 2372*. 

610 N*CN. 

611 R C124. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 
Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 2232 Texel etoiudoute duet Mark1415 L 612 
Luke 22:14 àvéneoev xai ol "&nóotooi abv adT® = =—«—- N*Sadexa Mark 14:7, L Crctr613 
Matt 26:20 
Luke 22:25 ot Bactreic tav &6vÀv xvpievovow deyovtes tAv šËou- Markio:42, L S, Cor 
adtav xal ol EEovadovtes otv" ciátoucty adtayv Matt 20:25 (Rea) 
evepyétat xaAODVTAL xai 
Luke22:30a xat xaðhocoðe Et T Opóvwv Rca TOMdexar Matt 19:28 L Cretrô!4 
Luke 22:30b “vq do @yte xai nivnte ¿ni ts tpanéčns “xpivovteç tàs Matt 19:28 U 615 
pov ëv TH Bacdeig pov xat xabhnoecbe  Swdexa pvàds 
¿ni Opóvwv "cà Swdexae quA xpivov- 
tes’ tod ‘lopanr 
Luke 22:41 xai abtds dreordoty an’ abtOvwcet "npoonúğato cf. Matt L ere 
Aiou BoAny xoi Oel tà ovata "rpos- 26:42, 44; 
NÓXETO Mark 14:39 
Luke 22:42 ei BovAel napéveyxe ToÛTo TO MoTHPLOV — "toOto Mark 14:36, P S, Cor 
T àT’ šuo0 Matt 26:39 (Rhea) 
Luke22:43- "Ögn dé adt@ ğyysdoç dr’ odpa- Rca Dopin dé aùt® cf. Mark U Cor 
44 vod evicxbwv adtov xal yevouevoc ev QyygÀoç an’ odpa- — 14:36, Matt (Ncb2)617 
aywvi Exteveotepov npoonúyeto xal vod evicxydwv avtév 26:39 
&yévexo ó Spwc adtod woei 0pópu ot xal yevópevoç ¿v 
ottuarcoc xataßaivovtes ini thv Yñv ` aywvig exteveote- 
pov npoonvyeto 
xal &yévero ó l8poxc 
adtod wast 0póp ot 
aipatos xataßai- 
vovtes ë mhv Yfjv^ 
Luke 22:61 xai drenvynady ó Métpoç tod {bhpa- {onportoc} Matt 26:75, U 618 
toc) TOO xupiov Mark 14:72 


612 NLNX 1312131241 (1424) 2487. 

613 &@ L X 213 1012 1071 1194 1223 1241 2757. Other manuscripts have dwdexa &róotoñor Nob? A 
CKMNPRUWTAO AIIV f! fi? 2 565 579 700 892 1006 1342 1424 1506 2542 WM. IGNTP 
prefers SwSexa &rócoAot. Manuscripts with ¿mógroÀot include: P75 N* B D 157 713. 

614 Manuscripts that add 6wdexa before or after the noun include: &c<a D X f? 13 16 27 66° 69 
71124 157 213 343 346 348 443 472 543 579 660 788 826 828 892™8 903 983 1005 1009 1047 
10711195 1203 1216 1220 1229 1338 1365 1458 1510 1579 2372 2487 2542 2613. 

615 NADKLMNQUWTAOAII V f! f? 2 565 579 700 1006 1241 1342 1424 2542 1506 M. 
Tischendorf, Souter, and 1GNTP prefer xptvovtec tac Swdexa pUÀ Gç. 

616 The reading in Luke 22:41 was discussed with P75 in Chapter Three. 

617 The reading in Luke 22:43-44 was discussed in Chapter Two with P69. 

618 The reading in Luke 22:61 was discussed in Chapter Two with P69. 
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TABLE 6.4 Harmonizing variants in Codex Sinaiticus (Luke) (cont.) 


Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 22:71 tl Ett ^ Éyopev paptuplac xpstov* Sypetav ëyopev pap- Mark14:63, P m 
Tuplas Matt 26:65 
Luke 23:3 6 8£ ànoxpiðeiç aot "Egy "heyet Mark15:2 P Unc620 
Luke 23:9 aùtòç Sè “obdév dmexplvovo8?l adr "ovx cf. Mark P $-,622 
14:61 
Luke 2316[- maiSebouc obv adtov dro) T TIV- 17] àyétyyoqy Markı5:6, vL 924 
17] 8€ elyev drove Matt 27:15 
adbtots KATA éopriv 
£yo 623 
Luke 23:22 — oddév 'olttov Bavátov ebpov év abt Rca "Eloy cf. Luke L Crctr, Cor 
23:15 (ca) 625 
Luke23:26 — £méOwxov626 art tov otavpòv Nl Talpe Mark 15:21, L S, Crctr, 
Tope ÓrttcOev Tob "Ico Matt 27:32 Cor 
( Na))627 
Luke 23:34 — StapepiCouevor È tà ipio adtod EBa- {xAfjpov} Matt 27:35, U 628 
Aov {xAĝpov} Mark 15:24 
Luke 23:38 Tiv dé xai Exrypagy èr’ oc T N'cb2 Tyoduua- Johnig:20 vL Cor (8°), 
aw ‘EMyvucois (AbC) Crctr629 
xai Pwpatxoiç xal 
"EBporticotc 


619 NA(DKMNRUXWTAOAII (V) f! f!? (28 69 18) 157 565 700 892 1006 (1071) 1342 
1424 2542 TR. IGNTP and Souter prefer ypeiav ëyopev paptvpiaç against P75 B L T 579 1241. 

620 XR 1203 2096. 

621 &* has &nexptvevto. 

622 &1355. D has oùx dmexpivato aot oddév. 

623 &* has o. 

624 Manuscripts that include these words with slight variations include: & (D after v. 19) E F 
GHMNUWXTAOA V f! f? 2 28 69 157 180 205 565 579 597 700 892™8 1006 1010 1071 
1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 2542 M. IGNTP and Merk prefer to include the verse against 
P75 A B K L T II 070 0124 0211158 265 489* 892* 1079 1219 1241. 

625 N^LY7713892107112411242 1654. 

626 Nhaséné&Onxev. 

627  N*omits gépetv. X! has aipeww. Nc? has pépew. 

628 The variant in Luke 23:34 was discussed with P” in Chapter Three. 

629 N**7ACc-:DEGHKMNQRUWXTA OG AIIV f! f’ 228 33 69° 180 205 565 579° 700 892 
1006 1010 1071 1243 1292 1342 1424 1505 1506 W. Some of these manuscripts leave out the 
conjunctions. Similar readings are found in 157 and 2542. Merk and IGNTP believe these 
words belong in Luke. 
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Reference Accepted reading Variant reading Parallel Harm. Mss 
Luke 23:44 xal Hv °H]8y voel dpaS3° bey ?jàn Mark 15:33, U 631 
Matt 27:45 
Luke 23:47 — iƏ@v de 6 “Exatovtdpyys TO yevouevov Nea "éxatóvtapyoçş — Matt27:554 U Cretr632 
2ddEalev tov Gedv 
Luke 23:53 xai Zyxev adtov £v pvýpatı Aačeut®  “oddénw Johnig:4 L 633 
oÔ od Hy od8elc "odrw xe(pevoc 
Luke 243 TH 8£ uå TOV caPRatwv ópOpou “uvyustov Marki62, P 634 
Badéws ¿zl tò "Uva ua HAGov pépov- John 201 
cat Q HTotMacorv dpwpata 
Luke 24:7 ‘tov viðv tod dvOpwzov Sti deft N° oti Sel tov viðv cf. Luke U Cretr®35 
Trapadobyjvat elc xeipotc avOpwnwv tod avoewrou 9:22, Mark 
åuaptTwAðv 8:31 
Luke 24:12 xai Tapaxbipac Bener tà SBdvia Opóva Opóva John 20:5,6 L Cor 
( Ncb2)636 
Luke24:30 Aabwv tov prov EbAdyyoEV xolxAd- ^ "&8(8ou cf. Luke L §-s637 
cac “éredisou abro 9:16; Mark 
6:41, 8:6; 
Matt 15:36 
Luke 24:46-  ottwo yeypanta ma8ety tov xptoxtóv elc cf. Mark 1:4, L Unc838 
47 xoi &vatatívat &x vexpóv TH Teity Matt 26:28, 
HEA xai xr jpux8fjvot emt TH òvópatı Luke 3:3, 
adtod petdvorav xad &pecty dpapti®v Acts 5:31 
sig návta xà £v 
630 XN has wpa weet. 
631 NAC*DKMQRUWXTAOAIIV f! f” 2 28 33 157 565579 700 1006 1071 1342 1424 1506 
2542 M. IGNTP prefers the shorter reading. 
632 N@ACDKLMPQRUWXYTLAOAILY® f 2 28 33 69 124 157 565 579 700 78810711346 
1424. IGNTP prefers éxatovtapyos against P75 N* B II* 0124 fli 118 131 209 1582. 
633 Manuscripts with oddénw, some before oddetc, include: N CEGHKMPSUVWXTAO 
II V o2n f? 2 6 7 13 28 33 60 69 124 131 157 158 265 343 346 349 443 489 543 565 700 713 
716 788 826 828 892 903 983 1006 1012 1071 1079 1195 1219 1242 1313 1342 1351 1355 1392 1424 
1582 1630 1654 1685 2096 2487 2643 W. Tischendorf prefers ovdeic ovdemw. IGNTP prefers 
ovdénw oddeic against P75 A B L f! 1 18 205 209 579 1241 2542 with ovdeic odrw. 
634 The reading in Luke 24:1 was discussed with P75 in Chapter Three. 
635 N*ACIDHKMUWXTAO AIIV f! f!3 2 28 33 (69) 157 565 700 892 1006 107112411342 
1424 2542 TR. IGNTP prefers 6t1 det Tov viðv toô dvOpwrov against P75 N* B C*vi L ozo. 
636 N*AKII 063" 69 158 265 544 579 827 1012 1079 1187 1215 1219* 1220* 1510 2542 2643. Tis- 
chendorf omits v. 12. 
637 N1338. 
638 The reading in Luke 24:46—47 was discussed with P75 in Chapter Three. 
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1.3.2 Comment 

In Luke 1:26, the author records that the angel Gabriel was sent to “Galilee” 
(TaAtAaias). The scribe of Sinaiticus has replaced Galilee with Judea (‘Iovdaias). 
Beyond the possibility that the variant is a simple mistake, there is also the 
possibility that the scribe was influenced by the geographical context of Judea 
introduced in Luke 1:5 and repeated again in Luke 1:65. Corrector CA has re- 
stored the Lukan reading. 

In Luke 1:27 the evangelist introduces Mary, the future mother of Jesus, and 
describes her as a virgin engaged to Joseph, a man “from the house of David" (££ 
olxou Aavis). Joseph is later described, in Luke 2:4, as a descendant “of the house 
and lineage of David" (¿Ë otxov xai natpiâç Aavid). In Sinaiticus, the scribe has 
augmented the text of Luke 1:27 by adding the words “and lineage" (xoi natpiâç) 
in harmonization to the expanded description in Luke 2:4. 

The angel Gabriel appears to Mary and tells her, “You will conceive in your 
womb and bear a son." Mary responds, *How can this be, since I am a virgin?" 
The angel replies in Luke 1:37, “Nothing will be impossible from (with/by) God 
(tod 9:00)" Many scribes, including Corrector ca of Sinaiticus, have replaced 
the genitive construction xoà tod 0:00 with the dative napà và 0:8. Some prob- 
ably have done so for stylistic reasons, but others may have been influenced 
by the dative construction of near-parallel passages in Luke 18:27, Mark 10:27, 
and Matthew 19:26, where Jesus claims that what is impossible “for men" (map 
&vOpcortotc) is possible “for God" (mapa TH Fed; napà FQ; napà Se 0g). 

Luke records in 1:41 that Mary quickly set out to visit her pregnant cousin 
Elizabeth and that, upon hearing the greeting of Mary, the baby in Elizabeth’s 
womb “leapt” (ecxiptycev). A few verses later, in 1:44, Elizabeth tells Mary that 
when she heard her voice, the baby in her womb “leapt for joy" (&exíptvcev 
¿v avouer). The scribe of Sinaiticus has conformed the verse narrating the 
event (v. 41) to the recollection of the event (v. 44) by adding the prepositional 
phrase ¿v &yaMu&osı from the context. Corrector cA has omitted the intruding 
words. 

After the birth of Elizabeth’s child, Luke records in 1:70 that Zechariah 
praised the God of Israel for raising up a savior, just as he said he would “through 
the mouth of his holy prophets long ago” (8t& atépatog TOY cyiwv dm’ aidvos 
Tpo~ytHy avto). In Sinaiticus, the words “his prophets” (npopytaév ovo) have 
been reversed (o0100 mpopytdv). A similar phrase, with the reversed word order, 
is found in one of Peter’s speeches in Acts 3:21. Peter explains that the messiah 
must remain in heaven until the time of restoration, as God said “through the 
mouth of his holy prophets long ago” (Sta otópatoç x&v ayiwy dn’ aidvog adtod 
tpogytav). The scribe may have been influenced by the wording of this text 
from Acts. 
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In Luke 2:52, the evangelist records that the child Jesus grew “in favor with 
God and man (ycprtt napà eð xal kv0pomotç).” The scribe of Sinaiticus has omit- 
ted the preposition mapé& and has changed the dative 6 to the accusative 0200. 
He has retained the dative &v8pwots, with the resulting phrase: y&pıtı 0200 xoi 
avOpwrots. The sentence is odd, but the cause of the alteration is apparently the 
near-parallel that the scribe had so recently copied in Luke 2:40, which says that 
“the favor of God was upon him [Jesus]” (ptc 0200 Hv én’ adrd).39 Corrector 
cA has restored the Lukan reading. 

In Luke 3:17, John the Baptist describes the coming messiah. He claims, “His 
winnowing fork is in his hand to clear (8toexa08pot) his threshing floor and to 
gather (cuvayayetv) the wheat into his granary.” In Matthew 3:12, John claims, 
“he will clear (S\oxadaptet) his threshing floor and he will gather (cvvaget) the 
wheat.” The initial corrector of Sinaiticus has changed the aorist infinitive 8ta- 
xabdoat to the future indicative Stoxaaptet. The initial scribe also changed 
the next aorist infinitive verb, cuveyayetv, to an incorrect infinitive form, ovv- 
&&at. Corrector cA has changed that reading to the future indicative ouvdée. 
If the indicative form is correct in Luke, both readings could have arisen in 
harmonization to Matthew 3:12, where the verbs appear in the future indica- 
tive. 

It is not clear, however, that the indicative form is the older reading in Luke. 
Most commentators and editors prefer the infinitive readings in Luke 3:17. Yet, 
the infinitive readings are found only in Codex Vaticanus, the uncorrected text 
of Codex Sinaiticus, and P4. Although P^ is quite early and the two majuscules, 
especially Vaticanus, are generally trustworthy, the fact remains that the trio 
are closely related Alexandrian manuscripts. It is more likely that the infinitive 
form represents a family variant and that the older reading in Luke mirrored the 
future indicative form of Matthew 3:12. In making this change, the scribe may 
have been influenced by parallels, but the result of his alteration is a restoration 
of Luke's reading. 

Later in Luke 3:17, John says the messiah will gather the wheat “into his gra- 
nary (&ro89ov adtob); but the chaff he will burn with unquenchable fire.” In 
Matthew 3:12, the evangelist says simply, “into the barn" (eig mhv &moOvpaqy), with- 
out a possessive pronoun. Corrector CA of Sinaiticus has omitted the pronoun 
from his text of Luke. As a correction, one may presume the alteration was 
deliberate. The corrector likely intended to bring the verse into alignment with 
Matthew 3:12. An even later corrector has restored the Lukan reading. 


639 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 230-231, regards the reading as a “harmonisation to the interme- 
diate context.’ See also Cornett, “Singular Readings,” 86. 
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After the preaching of John and the baptism sequence, Luke provides a 
genealogy of Jesus. In Luke 3:32 it is recorded that David was “the son of Jesse, 
son of Obed, son of Boaz, son of Sala (toô LaA&), son of Nahshon ...” Correc- 
tor CA has changed the name Lad, the initial reading of Sinaiticus, to Zaàpwv. 
According to most editions and commentators, the older reading is LaAc&.64° 
If XoA& is the correct reading in Luke, it is possible the scribe was influenced 
by Matthew's genealogy (Matt 1:4-5) or by the Septuagint of i Chronicles 2:1, 
where the man's name is XoAqov. In fact, this version of the name is far more 
widely attested in manuscripts of Luke than XoAc, which is only found in P^, 
the corrected text of Sinaiticus, and Vaticanus. As with the first two variants in 
Luke 3:17, it seems likely that Xag is an Alexandrian family reading and that the 
more widely attested XaApwv is the older reading in Luke. The scribe may have 
been influenced by parallels, but his "assimilating" alteration actually restores 
the authentic reading of Luke. 

Again, in Luke 4:5 there is an Alexandrian family reading that obfuscates 
the best reading of Luke. In this verse of the temptation episode one reading 
records that the devil, “leading him up, showed him (xoi dvayayav abtov £8et- 
ev avtq@) in an instant all the kingdoms of the world.” There are two related, 
longer readings, which appear in the vast majority of manuscripts. In the first, 
the devil, “leading him up a high mountain (sig 6poc 0pyAóv), showed him" all the 
kingdoms of the world. In the second, "The devil, leading him up a high moun- 
tain (6 8i&BoXoc eic ópoc tipynAdv), showed him" all the kingdoms of the world. 
Most editors and commentators prefer the shorter reading and account for the 
longer variation with an appeal to harmonization to Matthew 4:8. It is far like- 
lier, though, that the shorter reading is an Alexandrian family variant since it is 
found only in Vaticanus, the uncorrected text of Sinaiticus, Codex Regius, and 
one miniscule (1241). The first of these three are closely related. The longer read- 
ing is older in Luke and could have fallen out by a scribal leap from the -ov in 
advtov to the -ov in dipyAdv. In Sinaiticus, the initial scribe has written the shorter 
reading, but the initial corrector has added the prepositional phrase eig dpo¢ 
byAdv. The corrector may have been influenced by the parallel in Matthew, 
but the “harmonizing” alteration actually restores the older Lukan reading. 

Laterin the temptation story (Luke 4:7), the devil promises to give Jesus great 
authority if he worships him. He proposes, "If you will fall in obeisance before 
me (¿àv npooxuvrjoyc &vortov éuod) it will all be yours.” In Matthew 4:9, Satan 
says, "All these I will give you if, falling down, you will do obeisance to me" (£àv 
TEC npooxuvrjoyc uot). The scribe of Sinaiticus has conflated these readings: 


640 See Metzger, Textual Commentary, 13. 
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“If, then, you might do obeisance to me before me" (cd odv š&v npooxvvtjoy uot 
&vorttov égo0). Corrector CA has endeavored to restore the Lukan reading.9^! 

In Luke 4:36, the crowds marvel at Jesus's power to cast out spirits. They say, 
“He commands the unclean spirits and they come out (é&épyovtat).” In Mark 
1:27, the people say, “Even the unclean spirits he commands, and they obey 
him (bnoxobovow adt@).” The initial corrector has replaced Luke's £&&pyovcou 
with Mark's draxotovow aùt®. Such an alteration plainly reflects the influence 
of the parallel. Corrector CA later revised the text to match the Lukan reading. 

Shortly after casting out the spirit, Jesus travels to the home of Peter's 
mother-in-law, who is sick with a fever. Luke records that Jesus rebuked the 
fever “and (it) left her" (xoi àqfjxev adtyv). Neither Mark 1:31 or Matthew 8:15 
mention that Jesus rebuked the fever. Both say rather that Jesus touched the 
woman “and the fever left her" (xoi àgñxev adtyv 6 mupetoc). The scribe of Sinaiti- 
cus was probably influenced by one of these parallels in his addition of the 
words “the fever" (6 mupetdc). 

News about the exorcism and the healing spread quickly and, according 
to Luke, soon “all (&ravcec) those who had those who were sick with various 
diseases brought them to him" (Luke 4:40). In the parallel in Mark 1:32, the evan- 
gelist writes, "They brought to him all (mévta¢) who had illnesses.” The scribe 
of Sinaiticus may have transformed his subject &navteç into návtaç by assimi- 
lation to the object of Mark's sentence, mévtac. 

Later in the same verse, Luke records, “And he laid his hands on each of them 
and healed them (é8epdmevev adtovc).” Luke uses an imperfect verb, but in Mark 
1:34 and Matthew 8:16 the aorist verb eGepdmevoev is used. The vast majority 
of manuscripts of Luke have the aorist variant, but the imperfect reading is 
supported by the best manuscripts in the Alexandrian (B), Western (D), and 
Pre-Caesarean (W) text types. The scribe may have changed the form of the 
verb under the influence of one of the parallels. 

In another healing episode in Luke 5:18, Luke reports that some men brought 
to Jesus a paralytic “on a bed" (¿ni xAtvng &vOpcrov). Matthew has provided a 
bit more detail in 9:2, writing that the men were carrying a paralytic "lying on 
a bed" (¿rì xAtvys BeBAnuevov). The scribe of Sinaiticus alone has incorporated 
this detail into his account of the healing of the paralytic (¿mì xAtvys dv8pwrov 
BeBAnuevov), likely reflecting the Matthean version of the episode.® 

In the same episode in Luke 5:20, Jesus says, “Your sins have been forgiven 
you” (apewvtai aot ai duaetiat cov). Mark 2:5 and Matthew 9:2 both have, “Your 


641  N'*hasévomtov pod. 
642 See Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 230, 232; and Cornett, “Singular Readings," 89. 
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sins are forgiven” (dpievtat cov at duaptiat). The scribe of Sinaiticus has made 
two alterations. In the first place, he has changed the dative cot to the genitive 
gov, which more closely corresponds to the words “your sins” in the parallels. 
The scribe has then omitted the second, and now redundant, genitive cov. One 
might say alternatively that the scribe has omitted the dative cot and moved the 
genitive cou forward. The same pair of readings is found in Luke 5:23. All four 
alterations reflect the parallels, but could also have arisen for stylistic reasons. 

According to the generally accepted text of Luke 5:21, the Pharisees ask, 
“Who is able to forgive sins (cuaptias dpetvat) but God alone?" The proper order 
and form of the words "sins" and "forgive" are difficult to decide. On the one 
hand, the evidence for &paptiaç dgetvat, though limited, stems from early and 
important witnesses in two text types. Plus, the aorist infinitive dpetvat is not 
as smooth as the present infinitive &gıévat, making it the more difficult read- 
ing. On the other hand, the evidence for àqtévot &uaptiaç is broad and diverse. 
In this case, the former reading better explains the rise of the latter. The aorist 
infinitive reading is older in Luke, and the popular present infinitive variant 
probably arose for stylistic reasons or by harmonization to Mark 2:7 (&qtévou 
óporpcioc). 

The complex of readings in Luke 5:24 all serve to conform to the parallel pas- 
sages in Mark 230-11 and Matthew 9:6. Luke reports Jesus's interaction with 
some Pharisees: “‘But that you may know that the Son of Man has authority (6 
vids tod dvOpwrov eEovatav Éyet) on the earth to forgive sins'—he said to the one 
who was paralyzed (rapoeXopévo)—'T say to you, stand up and taking (&paç) 
your bed go to your house: " First, the scribe has transposed the words ó vióc tod 
avOpwrov eEovciav éyet so that the verb phrase comes before the subject (££ov- 
cíoy Éyet ó viòç Tod dvepwrov). Second, the scribe has replaced Luke's participle 
motpo.eAouévo with the noun mapadvuttx®. Finally, the scribe has replaced Luke's 
participial construction "taking (poc) your bed, go (mopetov) to your house" 
with two active verbs and a conjunction: “take (&pov) your bed and (xot) go to 
your house.’ All four alterations reflect the scribe's familiarity with the parallel 
versions of this episode. 

After healing the paralytic, Luke records in 5:27 that Jesus encountered a tax 
collector named Levi sitting in a tax booth. Luke writes, "And he said to him 


1» 


(xoi cînev adt@), ‘Follow me?” The scribe has changed the aorist etmev to a his- 
torical present tense A£yet. Both parallels in Mark 2:14 and Matthew 9:9 exhibit 
the historical present tense and may have been the cause of the reading. 

In the next verse, a similar change of tense has occurred. Luke writes that 
Levi abandoned everything and “began following him" (ynxoAov8et adt). The 
imperfect verb is replaced in Codex Sinaiticus with an aorist (jxoAovOncev), 


possibly reflecting the form in Mark 2:14 and Matthew 9:9. 
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The scribe has made many alterations in the section of Luke 5 dealing with 
questions about fasting. In Luke 5:33, Jesus’s interlocutors state, “The disciples 
of John fast often and make prayers, likewise also those of the Pharisees” (ot 
yabytat Iwdvvov vyctevovow nuxva xoi Senoets morodvtar dpotws xai ol TaV Papit- 
gaícv). In Mark 238, the same statement is presented as a question, “Why do the 
disciples of John and the disciples of the Pharisees fast?” (8tà tt of padytat Twev- 
vou xai ol pco cv Papıoaiwy vyotevovot). In Matthew 9:14, it is the disciples 
of John themselves who ask the question. The initial scribe of Sinaiticus has 
conformed to the version of the parallels by adding the words 81a ti. According 
to Metzger, “Copyists who remembered the parallel account in Mark 2:18 trans- 
formed the statement into a question."6^? In Sinaiticus, Corrector ca deleted 
dia tl, but Corrector CB? replaced it. 

In Luke 5:34, Jesus explains why his disciples do not fast with an object 
lesson. He asks, “Are you able to make the sons of the wedding feast (u? vva- 
ae tovs vioùç tod vuupOvoç) to fast (noraa vyotedoat) while the bridegroom is 
with them?” In Mark 2:19, Jesus asks, “Are the sons of the wedding feast able 
(uy Sbvevtat ot viol tod vuupõvoç) to fast while the bridegroom is with them?” 
Matthew 9:15 is similar, except that fasting is correlated with mourning. The 
scribe has conformed the Lukan question to the version in the parallels in two 
ways. First, he has made the “sons of the wedding feast” the subject of the sen- 
tence (u? Sbvavtat) instead of “you” (un dbvac8e). Second, he has reduced the 
verb phrase at the end of Luke's sentence (motfjcot vo vec) to a single infini- 
tive (vyotevewv). Corrector CA has restored the Lukan reading in both cases. 

Jesus continues in Luke 5:35, "The days will come, and (xat) when the bride- 
groom is taken from them, then (tóte) they will fast in those days.” The scribe 
has conformed the textto the version of the saying in Mark 2:20 or Matthew 9:15 
by omitting xai from the second phrase of the sentence and adding xai before 
the final phrase: "The days will come when the bridegroom is taken from them, 
and then (xai tote) they will fast in those days." 6^* One might also say that the 
scribe has transposed the xai to a later position. The alteration could have arisen 
for stylistic reasons, but the concentration of assimilating variants in this peri- 
cope suggests that harmonizing influence is at play. 

Jesus turns in Luke 5:37 to an object lesson drawn from the storage of wine. 
He reminds the listeners that no one puts new wine into old wine skins lest 
“the new wine" (ó olvoç ó véoc) burst the wineskin. In Mark 2:22, the wine is not 
described as “new wine" (olvov véov) in this part of the sentence but only as 


643 Metzger, Textual Commentary, n5. 
644 See Lagrange, Critique rationelle, 121. 
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“wine” (6 otvoc), The description of the wine as “new” does occur earlier in the 
sentence. In Luke, the scribe has omitted the adjective phrase ó véoc, possibly 
under the influence of the parallel. A stylistic aim to reduce repetition might 
also be at play. Alternatively, homoioteleuton provides a technical explanation. 
The scribe's eye may have leapt from the -oç in oivoç to the -oç at the end of véos. 

The pericope concludes in Luke 5:38. Jesus says, “But new wine is put (GAn- 
téov) into new wineskins.” The odd gerundive BAntéov has been replaced by 
B&AAovow in Codex Sinaiticus and Codex Bezae. These scribes likely brought 
this verbal construction into Luke from Matthew 9:17.94? The initial corrector 
and Corrector CA have both altered the sentence to reflect the expected Lukan 
reading. 

The pericope in Luke 6 dealing with a confrontation between Jesus and the 
Pharisees on Sabbath is likewise peppered with harmonizing variants. In Luke 
6:1, Luke records that while Jesus and his disciples were walking “through grain 
fields" (8tà omoptuwv) on the Sabbath, his disciples plucked some heads of grain. 
Corrector CA has added the definite article to the phrase: "through the grain 
fields” (Sta x&v cnopiwv). This may have been a stylistic alteration, but the vari- 
ant corresponds to the text of Mark 2:23 and Matthew 12:1. 

In the following verse (Luke 6:2) the Pharisees ask, “Why are you doing what 
is not lawful on the Sabbath?” The scribe has added the infinitive verb “to do” 
(motetv) to the Pharisees question: “Why are you doing what is not lawful to 
do (roiv) on the Sabbath?” This form of the statement reflects the text of 
Matthew 12:2, where the Pharisees say, “Behold, your disciples are doing what 
is not lawful to do (6 odx &ectw noi) on the Sabbath.” 

In Luke 6:4, Jesus narrates a story about David, who ate the bread of the pres- 
ence in his time of need. He asks the Pharisees, have you not read “how (wç) he 
entered into the house of God and taking (Aofov) the bread of the presence 
he ate and gave to those with him, which it is not lawful for any but the priests 
to eat?” Corrector CA has replaced Luke's conjunction ws with the particle xác. 
This variant is likely a reflection of Mark 2:26 or Matthew 12:4. The initial scribe 
has omitted the participle “taking” (AwBwv). The sentence only says that David 
entered and ate the bread. This order of events, without the action of “taking,” 
mirrors Mark 2:26 and Matthew 12:4. 

The theme of Sabbath controversy continues when Jesus enters a synagogue 
on the Sabbath and encounters a man with a withered hand. In Luke 6:7, the 
evangelist records that the scribes and Pharisees were watching (apetypobvto) 
Jesus to see if he would heal the man. The scribe of Sinaiticus has substituted 


645 Metzger, Textual Commentary, n5. 
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the active form of the verb (napetýhpovy) for Luke’s middle form. The alteration 
hardly changes the meaning of the passage; nevertheless, the impetus for the 
change may have been the influence of Mark 3:2, where the religious elite *were 
watching" (apetypovv) Jesus. 

In the next verse, Luke writes, "And knowing their thoughts, he [Jesus] said to 
the man who had the withered (Eypev) hand...” (Luke 6:8). The scribe has added 
the accusative definite article (thv) before the adjective Eypav (thv Enpdv). The 
resultant reading mirrors the construction of Mark 3:3: “And he said to the man 
who had the withered hand" (xoi Aéyet TH &vôpwnw TH THY Enpàv xeipot ëyovti). 
This alteration may have been motivated by the parallel in Mark 3:3, though the 
scribe’s own stylistic initiative may also be at play. 

Luke continues, “After looking around at all of them, he said to him (sev 
e0xQ), ‘Stretch out your hand’ And he did (so) (émotycev), and his hand was 
restored." The scribe has made two alterations in Luke 6:0. First, he has re- 
placed the dative pronoun adt@ with the dative construction “to the man" (xà 
&v8ew7w). This alteration is more significant than the previous readings in the 
passage since it is not a simple change in form or a slight, but unsurprising, 
addition. The source of the change probably lies in the parallels in Mark 3:5 
or Matthew 12:13. Second, the scribe has replaced Luke's verb “he did" (énoin- 
gev) with the verb “he stretched" (é&étewev). This alteration may be a harmo- 
nization to context since Jesus commanded the man, "Stretch out (€xtetwov) 
your hand.” Alternatively, the scribe may have been familiar with this episode 
from Mark 3:5 or Matthew 12:13. In both cases, the evangelists have used é£écet- 
vev. 

Following the narrative of the man with the withered hand, Luke provides a 
list of Jesus’s twelve disciples. At the end of the list, in Luke 6:16, he identifies 
the twelfth disciple as Judas Iscariot (Iovdav Ioxapiw6). The first name in this 
construction is in the accusative case and the second is an indeclinable form. 
Matthew, alternatively, identifies the same man in Matthew 10:4 as 'Iovðaç ó 
Ioxapiwtns. The second name here is a declinable form and both names are in 
the nominative case. It is this declinable form of the second name, though in 
the accusative case (Ioxaptwtyv), that is found in Sinaiticus by the hand of Cor- 
rector CA. The scribe was likely influenced by the name of Judas known from 
Matthew’s Gospel (and John’s) or from Christian tradition. 

Soon after listing Jesus's twelve followers, Luke records Jesus's blessings and 
woes. In general, Luke's version of the beatitudes tends to be more concrete 
than those found in Matthew. Where in Luke 6:20 Jesus blesses "the poor" 
(ot mtwyot), in Matthew 5:3 he blesses “the poor in spirit” (ot ntwyot và mveb- 
patı). Corrector CA of Sinaiticus, and a multitude of other scribes, has added 
the prepositional phrase «à nvevpatı to Luke's shorter version of the blessing. 
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The Matthean beatitude is almost certainly the source of this variant reading. 
Indeed, the longer reading became so popular that it became the de facto read- 
ing of Luke. Corrector cB? has deleted the expansion in Sinaiticus. 

Jesus’s blessing for the hungry in Luke 6:21 has also been modified in Sinaiti- 
cus. Jesus says, “Blessed are those who hunger (oi mew@vtes) now, for you will 
be filled (yoptaoðýoeoðe).” This stands in contrast to Matthew 5:6, where Jesus 
says, “Blessed are those who hunger and thirst (ot mewavtes xoi Supavtes) for 
righteousness, for they will be filled (wbtol yoprocYjoovcat)." In the text of Luke 
in Sinaiticus, the scribe has replaced Luke's second-person yoptac8ycecbe with 
the third-person xyoprocOrcovrat. The alteration very likely occurred as a result 
of the scribe's familiarity with the Matthean beatitudes, in which the promise 
is consistently delivered in the third-person. The alteration does not appear to 
have been a deliberate attempt to conform the passage to Matthew, because 
the beatitudes in 6:20 and 6:21b retain their second-person form. Corrector CA 
has restored the Lukan reading, only to be undone by Corrector c 82. 

The beatitudes in Luke give way to a passage on love and non-retaliation. In 
Luke 6:29, Jesus says, "To the one who strikes you on the cheek (¿mì thv ciayóva), 
offer the other also.” In the parallel in Matthew 5:39, Jesus says, “But whoever 
strikes you on your right cheek (eic thv 8&£t&v ctoryóvot gov), turn to him also the 
other" Two alterations have been made in this passage that reflect the parallel. 
In the first place, the scribe has replaced Luke's preposition ¿ri with eic. Second, 
the scribe has added the adjective “right” (8&&&v) modifying the stricken cheek. 
The alterations were likely made under the influence of the parallel. Corrector 
CA has restored the Lukan reading on both counts. 

In the standard text of Luke 6:31, Jesus says, "And just (what) you wish 
humans might do to you, you do to them likewise." The correct reading of the 
latter half of the maxim is not clear. The shorter reading, “you do to them like- 
wise" (moteice orüxoic óuolooç), may be the earlier reading. If so, the longer version, 
"and you do to them likewise" (xoi úpeîç noite adtols ópotoc), has arisen under 
the influence of Matthew 7:2.946 In that context, Jesus says, "Therefore, every- 
thing that you might wish that humans do to you, thus also you do to them 
(ottw¢ xoi duets roete adtots).” Support for the shorter reading is limited to 
P?5vid and Vaticanus, probably representing a single tradition, and a handful of 
miniscules. The longer variant, alternatively, is supported by a diversity of wit- 
nesses and probably reflects the older reading. Therefore, harmonization is not 
a factor in this verse; the few witnesses to the shorter reading contain a shared 
aberration. 


646 So Metzger, Textual Commentary, 118. 
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Jesus commands his followers to love their enemies and promises, “Your 
reward will be great” (Luke 6:35). In a similar passage earlier in Luke (6:23), 
Jesus promises, “Your reward will be great in heaven (¿v t ovpav®).” The text 
of Matthew 5:12 is similar, but with the plural construction ëv tots obpavots. In 
Sinaiticus, the initial corrector has added the prepositional phrase ëv tots ovpa- 
votç to Luke’s reading. The longer reading reflects either the parallel material in 
Matthew or the near-parallel in Luke. 

In Luke 6:36 Jesus says, “Be merciful, just as your Father is merciful (ó nath 
ouv oixtippwv eottv).” In Matthew 5:48, Jesus tells his disciples to be perfect, as 
“your Heavenly Father" (ó mathp du@v ó odpdvtos) is perfect. The initial corrector 
of Sinaiticus has added the words ó odpdvtog to Luke's phrase. The words, though 
added in the margin, are undoubtedly intended to be read with ó nathp bpv. 
Corrector CA has deleted the extra words by placing dots above the letters. 

Jesus next tells a parable about a blind man leading a blind man. In Luke 6:39 
Jesus asks, “Will not both fall (€uecodvtat) into a pit?" The parallel in Matthew 
15:14 uses the simple verb mecobvtou. It is this form of the verb that appears in 
the text of Sinaiticus, either for stylistic reasons or by harmonization. 

After the long series of ethical teaching in Luke 6, the evangelist resumes 
the narrative in Luke 7 with a pair of miracles. Luke records that some elders of 
Capernaum asked Jesus to heal the servant of a centurion. Luke writes in 7:6, 
“And Jesus went with them. But when he was not far from the house the centu- 
rion (ó €xatovtépyns) sent friends saying to him, ‘Lord, do not trouble yourself, 
for I am not worthy that under my roof (brò thv otéyyv pov) you might come.” 
Two alterations have been made in this verse. First, the evangelist describes the 
centurion as ó exatovtapyy¢, the typical masculine singular nominative form of 
this word in Luke and Acts. In the parallel in Matthew 8:8, the man is described 
as ó Exatovtapyos, the masculine singular nominative form used by Matthew. 
The scribe has written ó ¿xatóvtapyoç, possibly reflecting the "Matthean" form. 
Second, in the last part of the sentence the scribe has transposed the possessive 
pronoun pov so that it stands before the prepositional phrase bó thv otéyyv 
(pov bd THY otéyny). This reading, too, corresponds to Matthew 8:8. 

In the next verse (Luke 7:7), the centurion says, "But speak the word and let 
my servant be healed (ia®jtw).” In Matthew 8:8, the verb is in the indicative: 
“Only say a word and my child will be healed (io€vjoexot)." In Luke, the verb 
form accepted by most editors and commentators is the imperative iaðńtw, 
though many manuscripts contain the indicative inOjceta. Metzger prefers the 
imperative, suggesting, “The more peremptory tone of the imperative ix$ytw 
was softened by scribal assimilation to the Matthean ia@jcetat (Mt 8.8)."647 


647 Metzger, Textual Commentary, n8. 
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Metzger's scenario is plausible, but the manuscript evidence for the imperative 
reading is scanty, amounting to three closely related Alexandrian manuscripts 
and miniscule 1241. It is more likely that the imperative reading reflects a later, 
family reading while the indicative form is the older reading in Luke. Therefore, 
harmonization is not a factor. 

In Luke 7:21 the evangelist summarizes the miraculous activities of Jesus, 
including that he exorcised “evil spirits" (nvevuátwv movnpav). The scribe has 
replaced evil spirits with unclean spirits (&xa8detwv). This alteration has also 
occurred in Luke 8:2. The fact that the scribe has twice created the reading sug- 
gests a preference, perhaps subconscious, for the idiom “unclean spirit” over 
“evil spirit.” The influence for this phrase could originate within the Gospel of 
Luke (6:18, 8:29) but is probably indebted to the Markan idiom.948 Corrector CA 
has replaced movypav. 

Responding to the reports about Jesus's various healing activities, John the 
Baptist sends messengers to confirm that Jesus is the one they had awaited. In 
Luke 7:22, Jesus tells the messengers to report what they have seen and heard, 
that the “blind see, lame walk, lepers are cleansed, and (xat) deaf hear, dead 
are raised, poor hear good news.’ In Luke, the serial list includes only one con- 
nective conjunction (xat). By contrast, in the parallel passage in Matthew 11:5, a 
connective xai is found between several units in the series. The scribe of Sinaiti- 
cus has placed xai between the penultimate and ultimate items (xoi xcqoi 
dxobovaw vexpol éyelpovrou xai mtwyol edayyeAtCovtat). The reading incidentally 
corresponds to Matthew u:5, but since there has been no alteration of the asyn- 
deton in the rest of the verse it is not likely that harmonization, deliberate or 
otherwise, is the cause of the alteration. 

A few verses later, in Luke 7:24, the evangelist records that Jesus turned from 
the messengers of John and began to speak “to the crowds" (mpdg toùç dyAous). 
The scribe has replaced the prepositional phrase with the dative construction 
tots dyAotc. This alteration may reflect the parallel in Matthew 11:7, but could 
have arisen independently. Corrector cA has restored the Lukan reading. 

Jesus speaks to the crowds about John and in Luke 7:28 says, “I say to you 
(A£yto butv), among those born of women there is no one greater than John.” 
The scribe has added the particle &uńv to the opening phrase, conforming to 
the Synoptic idiom, "Truly I say to you" (aujv Aéyco opiv). 

Jesus's favor for John is seriously contrasted with his opinion of the current 
generation. In Luke 7:31 he asks, "To what then (odv) will I compare the people 
of this generation?" He compares them to children calling to one another in the 


648  Cornett, "Singular Readings" 91-92, focuses on the Lukan near-parallels. 
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marketplace. The parallel in Matthew 1116 has the conjunction 8é where Luke 
has ov. The scribe of Sinaiticus has substituted 3 in his manuscript of Luke, 
possibly by harmonization. 

Jesus concludes these teachings in Luke 7:35, saying, “Now wisdom is vin- 
dicated by all her children (téxvwv).” Two alterations have taken place in this 
verse in Sinaiticus. First, the initial reading in Sinaiticus conforms to Matthew 
1:19 in the replacement of the noun “children” (téxvwv) with “works” (Zoywv). 
There is no other explanation for this reading than the harmonizing influence 
of Matthew 11:19.9*? Second, Corrector cA has omitted the adjective "all" (z&v- 
twy), bringing the verse into even closer conformity with Matthew 11:19.950 

In the Lukan version of the anointing episode, the evangelist writes that the 
woman began to wet Jesus's feet with tears and then began to wipe (é££yac- 
gev), kiss, and anoint them (Luke 7:38). The final three verbs are in the imperfect 
tense. Later, in Luke 7:44, when Jesus recounts the events to Simon, he says that 
the woman wet and dried (é££po£ev) his feet, both verbs in the aorist tense. In 
the parallel to Luke 7:38 in John 12:3, the verb “to dry" is also given in the aorist 
tense. The scribe has used the aorist form (é££pyatev) in his text of Luke. The fact 
that he has retained the imperfect tense of the verbs on either side suggests 
negligence as the source of the reading or the influence of the near-parallel in 
Luke 7:44 or John 12:3. Corrector CA has restored the Lukan reading. 

The parable of the sower is found early in the next chapter. In Luke 8:5 it is 
written that some seed "fell" (£recev) along the path and the birds “devoured” it 
(xatépayev). In Luke 8:6 it is written that some seed "fell" (xatémecev) upon the 
rocks. The author may have been influenced to use the compound verb xaté- 
mecev here because he used the compound verb xatégayev only a few words 
earlier. In the next verse, he returns to the simple verb and records that other 
seed "fell" (£xscv) in the midst of thorns (Luke 8:7). The scribe of Sinaiticus has 
replaced the compound verb of v. 6 with a simple verb either in conformity to 
vv. 5 and 7 or the parallel verses in Mark 4:5 and Matthew 13:5, both of which 
have ëneoev. 

Concerning the seed that fell among thorns, Jesus says in Luke 8:6, “and 
growing it withered because it did not have moisture.” Reflecting the parallels in 
Mark 4:6 and Matthew 13:6, the scribe has added the conjunction xai. In the par- 
allels, the plants wither because the sun rises and because (xoi ài&) the plants 
lack roots. The extra conjunction is nonsensical in Sinaiticus and could have 


649 See Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 230, 232; and Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 92. 
650 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 120, notes that the omission aligns the text with Matthew 
1119 and makes for an easier interpretation. 
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entered the text reflexively from awareness of the parallel construction.®*! The 
initial corrector and Corrector ca have deleted the word from the text. 

In Luke 8:7, Jesus says that thorns grew up with some of the seeds and 
“choked” (&rénvi£oy) them. In Sinaiticus, the compound verb has been replaced 
with the simple verb éxvi£av found in Matthew 13:7. Sinaiticus is the only 
manuscript to witness this reading and Corrector ca has restored the com- 
pound verb. The reading could have arisen independently, but the alteration 
may have occurred under the influence of the Matthean parallel.652 

After telling the parable of the sower, Jesus explains to his disciples in Luke 
8:10 that he speaks in parables “in order that some, seeing, may not see and, 
hearing, not understand" (dxovovtes uy) cvvtcty). In Mark 4:12, Jesus says that 
"hearing, they will hear and (dxobwow xot) not understand.” This reading was 
adopted by the initial scribe of Sinaiticus, very likely by harmonization, and 
was subsequently omitted by Corrector CA, who placed dots above the let- 
ters. The same or a later corrector may have reintroduced the variant into the 
text. 

Jesus offers another lesson in Luke 8:16. He teaches that no one lights a lamp 
and puts it under a bed, “but puts it on a lampstand (Avyv(ac)." The genitive 
noun Avyvias has been replaced with the accusative construction thv Avyviav 
in Sinaiticus. The alteration could have been made with reference to the near- 
parallel in Luke 11:33 or to Synoptic parallels in Mark 4:21 and Matthew 5:15. 

A few verses later, in Luke 8:19, members of Jesus's family come to see him, 
including his mother. In Luke, *mother" appears without the possessive pro- 
noun “his” (o9xo0), but the scribe of Sinaiticus has added the pronoun either in 
relation to Mark 3:31 or for stylistic reasons. 

Later, when Jesus and his disciples are crossing the sea, a great storm arises. 
In response to the fear of the disciples, Jesus calms the winds and the waves. 
Luke writes in Luke 8:25, “And fearing, they [the disciples] marveled, saying to 
one another (mpd¢ &AnAous), "Who then is this ...?'" The prepositional phrase 
mpóc &AANAous is absent in Luke 8:25, likely reflecting the version of the saying 
in Matthew 8:27.53 

Arriving safely across the sea, Jesus encounters a demoniac. In Luke 8:30 the 
evangelist writes, “And Jesus asked him (énypwtyaev dé adtov 6 Ingots), ‘What 
is your name?’” The scribe of Sinaiticus alone has omitted Jesus’s proper name, 
leaving the subject of the sentence implied. It is possible the omission occurred 


651 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 92. 

652 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 230, 232. 

653 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 92, suggests that deliberate omission of unnecessary words 
is the cause of the variant. 
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under the influence of Mark 5:9, where Jesus's name does not appear. Corrector 
cA has restored the Lukan reading. 

The demon announces that its name is Legion and later, according to Luke 
8:32, “exhorted” (mapexcAeoav) Jesus to cast him into a herd of pigs rather than 
into the abyss. In many manuscripts, including the initial text of Sinaiticus, the 
aorist verb ropexáAscov has been replaced with the imperfect form napexcAovv, 
as in Matthew 8:31. In Sinaiticus, Corrector CA corrected the variant, but Cor- 
rector CB? reintroduced the imperfect form. The parallel passage may account 
for the reading. 

Jesus acquiesces to the request. Luke records in 8:33 that the heard rushed 
against the precipice and plunged into the "lake" (Atyvyv). This account stands 
in contrast to Mark 5:13 and Matthew 8:32, where the herd rushes into the “sea” 
(8cAacoav). The scribe of Sinaiticus and a few others have adopted the term 
§d¢Aacoay in their manuscripts, likely under the influence of one of the parallels. 

Immediately upon crossing the sea again, Jesus is approached by a man 
named Jairus with the request that he come heal his daughter. While en route to 
heal Jairus’s daughter, a woman with a hemorrhage covertly touches Jesus and 
receives healing of her own disease. Jesus, stopping, asks who touched him, 
causing the woman to hide. The evangelist then explains in Luke 8:47, “But the 
woman, seeing that she (could) not hide, trembling, came.” The initial scribe of 
Sinaiticus has omitted this entire statement. The sentence was later supplied 
by the initial corrector. It is possible the scribe intended to remove the element 
of hiding from the story, a detail that certainly does not appear in Matthew. In 
Mark, the woman comes forward not for want of a place to hide, but in response 
to her healing. Deliberate omission for thematic or harmonistic reasons likely 
accounts for the omission. 

Just after the healing of the woman, in Luke 8:50, messengers come to Jairus 
and report the death of his daughter. Jesus says to him, “Do not fear! Only 
believe and she will be saved.” A few scribes have used the aorist imperative 
miotevoov for Jesus's exhortation to faith. The scribe of Sinaiticus and many 
others have used the present imperative micteve. If the aorist imperative is the 
earlier reading in Luke, the alteration could have arisen under the influence 
of Mark 5:36, where the form is micteve. The manuscript evidence for the aorist 
verb, however, is slim. It is likelier that the present imperative is the earlier read- 
ing and that the aorist reading can be attributed to the idiosyncrasies of a few 
scribes. 

In Luke 8:51, the evangelist records that Jesus entered the house of the dead 
girl, but “did not permit any to enter with him" (ox apjxev ciceAOetv tiva abv 
avt@) except a few disciples and the girl's parents. The scribe has altered the 
sentence, writing that Jesus “permitted no one to enter with him" (obddéva aph- 
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xev ovvetonrbety adtH) except some disciples and the parents. The choice of the 
indefinite adjective oddéva instead of the negative particle obx may owe to the 
construction in Mark 5:37, where both words appear: “And he did not permit 
anyone to accompany him ..." (xoi oùx dphxev obdéva pet’ adtod cuvoxoAovOf,- 
gat). 

Jesus does permit Peter, John and James to enter the room in the same verse. 
The names of John and James have been reversed in Codex Sinaiticus. This may 
owe to the order of the names in Mark 5:37. 

Jesus sends his disciples out on mission in Luke 9:1-2. In Luke 9:5, he tells 
them that when a city does not accept them, they should shake off the dust 
from their feet as a witness “against them" (¿z adtovc). In Mark 6:11, a demon- 
strative adjective («ùtoîç) is used rather than a prepositional phrase, as in Luke. 
The initial scribe has adopted abtois, possibly by harmonization. Corrector CA 
has restored the Lukan reading, but Corrector cB? has changed the construc- 
tion from accusative to dative (&x' adtoic). 

After the disciples return, in Luke 9:10, Jesus withdraws with them alone to “a 
city called Bethsaida” (6Atv xaAovpevny ByPcatda). In Mark 6:32 and Matthew 
14:13, Jesus withdraws with the disciples to “a deserted place" (£pvjuov tónov). 
The initial scribe of Sinaiticus has replaced the Lukan reading with that of the 
parallels, though he has reversed the word order (tónov Zpnuov).654 Corrector CA 
revised the reading, but Corrector CB? reintroduced the harmonizing variant. 

A few verses later, Luke records that a great crowd accompanied Jesus and 
that they did not have provisions. The disciples told Jesus to dismiss the crowds 
so that they might search for food, but Jesus “said to them (mpd¢ aùtoúç), 
‘You give them (something) to eat.” The scribe has replaced the prepositional 
phrase móc avtovs with the pronoun aùtoîç. The word adtots is found in both 
of the parallels in Mark 6:37 and Matthew 14:16, either of which may have been 
the cause of this alteration. 

Luke records in 9:16 that Jesus took loaves of bread and, looking up to heaven, 
“blessed them" (evAdyyncev adtovs). The scribe of Sinaiticus and a few others 
have omitted the pronoun avtovc, possibly reflecting the parallel verses in Mark 
6:41 and Matthew 14:19. 

In the next verse (Luke 9:17) the disciples collect “that which abounded to 
them of the bread" (<ó nepiccetcav adtols xAocpirov). The pronoun aùbtoîç has 
been omitted in Sinaiticus and the direct article tv has taken its place (x&v 
xAaopatwv). The change may have occurred under the influence of the con- 
struction in Matthew 14:20 (tò meptocebov t&v xoa cov). 


654 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 123. 
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Sometime later Jesus announces his forthcoming death and teaches his dis- 
ciples about the cost of following him. In Luke 9:23 Jesus says, “If someone 
wishes to come (£pyecOot) after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
each day (xa8’ uépov) and follow me.” The manuscript has two variant readings 
in this verse. First, the initial corrector, and later Corrector CA, has replaced the 
present infinitive £pyecO0at with the aorist infinitive ¿à9eîv. This alteration may 
have been caused by the scribe's familiarity with the version of the saying in 
Matthew 16:24. Second, Luke alone records that the disciple must take up his 
cross each day (xo9' Yju£pav). These words do not appear in the vast majority 
of manuscripts, very likely because they do not correspond to the version of 
the saying in the parallels in Mark 8:34 and Matthew 16:24. The words initially 
stood in Sinaiticus, were deleted by Corrector CA for harmonistic reasons, and 
were later reintroduced by Corrector cB?. 

In the next verse Jesus says, “For whoever (öç yap dv) wants to save his life 
will lose it, and whoever loses his life for my sake will save it.” In Sinaiticus, the 
particle &y has been replaced by édv, which appears in Mark 8:35 and Matthew 
16:25. It is possible that these parallels influenced the scribe. 

Jesus asks in 9:25, “For what profits a man (w@eAettat) gaining the whole 
world but losing or forfeiting his life?” Luke's passive verb wepeAeita is con- 
trasted with Mark's active verb wọeàeî. It is the active form that is found in 
Sinaiticus, possibly reflecting the parallel. 

A few verses later Jesus ascends the mountain of transfiguration. In Luke 
9:29 the evangelist records, “And it happened (xai éyéveto) while he was pray- 
ing, the form of his face (was) altered (tò elSo¢ tod nposwnov adtod Etepov) and 
his garments (became) dazzling white.’ In Sinaiticus, the verb éyévevo has been 
omitted from the beginning of the sentence (Corrector cA has replaced it). 
Simultaneously, the verb has been added (or transposed) between the object 
"the form of his face" and the adjective "altered." The text now reads, "The form 
of his face became altered" (tò ei8oc to} nposwnov adtod éyéveto Etepov). The 
change seems to reflect the syntax of Mark 9:3 and Matthew 17:2, which simi- 
larly refer to Jesus's clothing becoming (&yévexo) white.955 

When he sees Jesus in his transfigured form speaking with Moses and Eli- 
jah, Peter suggests in Luke 9:33, “Now let us make (momowpev) three tents.” In 
the parallel in Matthew 17:4, Peter declares, T will make (motjow) here three 
tents.” In the text of Luke in Sinaiticus, the scribe has written, “We will make 
(momoouev) three tents.” It is possible the switch from aorist subjunctive to 


655 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 94, takes this to be a simple transposition. He does not men- 
tion harmonization as a possibility. 
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future indicative was caused by the scribe's familiarity with the future indica- 
tive construction of Matthew. Only, he has retained Luke’s plural subject. Alter- 
natively, the variant may be a simple orthographic error, in which case the 
scribe intended a subjunctive sense. 

Peter goes on to say in the same verse that he will build three tents, “one for 
you (uay cot) and one for Moses (iav Mwicet) and one for Elijah (iow Hig). 
In both parallels, Mark 9:5 and Matthew 17:4, the number (piav) comes after 
the name or pronoun (coi piav; Mocet piov; HAte iav). The scribe of Sinaiti- 
cus has transposed the first two iterations of the phrase after the fashion of the 
parallels, but the third iteration remains in the Lukan order. The harmonizing 
influence of the parallels is possible. 

Jesus descends from the mountain of transfiguration and in Luke 9:39 
quickly encounters a father with a demon-possessed son. The father explains, 
"And behold, a spirit takes him and suddenly he cries out. And he convulses 
him with foam (at the mouth) and scarcely departs from him, shattering him.” 
The scribe of Sinaiticus adds that the spirit “throws (xoi pyocet) and convulses 
him."656 The additional verb is drawn from Mark 9:18, where the father says that 
the spirit seizes him and “throws him (down)" (pyocet adtdv). 

In Luke 9:41 Jesus, distressed by his disciples’ failure to heal the boy, asks, 
“How long will I be with you?" (£c mote copa poç Huds). In Matthew 17:17, the 
question is formulated differently. Jesus asks, “How long will I be with you?” (Zoç 
Tote LEO’ DUS sopar). The scribe of Sinaiticus has adopted Matthew's prepo- 
sition and word order.657 

In the same verse, Jesus relents from his distress and commands, “Bring your 
son here" (mpoadyoye Se tov vidv cov). Corrector cA has added a dative first per- 
son pronoun: “Bring your son here to me (pot Q9g)” The addition has probably 
arrived in the text from Matthew 17:17, where both pot and ôe appear. Given 
the likely influence of Matthew earlier in the verse, it is reasonable to believe 
that Matthew’s syntax has influenced both scribe and corrector. 

A few verses later, in Luke 9:49, the author records an exchange between 
Jesus and his disciples concerning a traveling exorcist. Luke writes, “And John 
answered (droxpi£elc 88 Iwevvys), ‘Master, we saw someone casting out demons 
in your name, and we tried to stop him, because he does not follow with us.” 
In Mark 9:38, John's name is accompanied by the direct article (ó Iwévvyc). 


656 The scribe has actually written pdcce1, but this spelling may have been influenced by the 
immediately following verb onapdacet. 

657 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 92, sees the reading as a simple substitution without noting 
the influence of the parallel. 
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The manuscript evidence in Luke is not clearly in favor of the presence or the 
absence of the article before John’s name. Given the evidence of early and 
diverse manuscripts, it seems best to say that the anarthrous reading is older. 
The addition of the article in Sinaiticus may be the result of harmonization to 
Mark 9:38. 

John and his brother James feature in the next episode in Luke 9:52, offering 
to call down fire from heaven to consume a “village of the Samaritans” (xapyv 
Lapaeitav). The scribe of Sinaiticus has replaced xoumv with tAv. This alter- 
ation was likely suggested by the similar syntax and context of Matthew 10:5, 
where Jesus commands his disciples, “And do not enter into a city of the Samari- 
tans" (xai siç ró LapapttOv u eiceA8yte). Corrector CA has restored the Lukan 
noun. 

Before he sends seventy disciples out to spread the good news, Jesus says 
in Luke 10:2, “The harvest is plentiful, but the workers few. Therefore, ask the 
Lord of the harvest to send down workers (épydtas £x) into his harvest.” 
In the parallel version of this saying in Matthew 9:38, the verb and noun are 
reversed (£xp&Ay épyatac). Likewise, in the text of Luke in Sinaiticus, the words 
have been transposed. The parallel may have been the source of influence for 
the alteration. 

In Luke 1:2, Jesus teaches his disciples to pray, "Let your kingdom come" 
(£X0évo Y) BactAeia cov). The prayer continues in the vast majority of man- 
uscripts, including Sinaiticus, with the words "Let your will be (done) as in 
heaven so also on earth" (yev8yyto tò And cov wç ev oùpav® oco xoi ent 
yijs). Although the manuscript evidence is not sufficient to prove that the 
shorter reading is older in Luke, there is no compelling reason why several 
manuscripts, including P” and Vaticanus, would omit this portion of the prayer 
if the longer reading were older. These words, with slight differences, have very 
likely entered the text from Matthew 6:10, which has a longer version of the 
Lord's Prayer, "Let your kingdom come. Let your will be (done) as in heaven 
also on earth" (€A9étw v BactAeto cov yeviOryco tò 082i mov we Ev oùpavå xoi 
emt yñç).858 

Later in Luke 1:2, Corrector CA has added in the margin: “And deliver us from 
the evil one" (xai pdcat nud Qó tod movypod). The words were also written in 
the margin after v. 4, but were subsequently erased.®°9 The extra sentence is 
derived directly from Matthew 6:13.60 


658 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 1313132. 
659 The words da $ücou nud dd x appear in the margin next to Luke 11:4. 
660 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 132. 
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In Luke 11:3, the prayer continues, “Give (8i8ov) to us each day our daily 
bread.” In Matthew 6:n, the imperative verb is in the aorist tense (óóç) rather 
than present. In Sinaiticus, the aorist imperative is found. The demonstrable 
influence of Matthew on the entire Lord's Prayer in Luke makes synoptic influ- 
ence likely in this case.96! 

The prayer continues in Luke 11:4, “And forgive us our sins, for we also (xoi 
yap adtot) forgive everyone who is indebted to us.” The syntax of the sentence is 
different in Matthew 6:12, “And forgive us our debts as we also (cx xat) forgave 
our debtors.” Of note here is the use of wç xat in Matthew and xoi y&p in Luke. 
The scribe of Sinaiticus has adopted Matthew's construction, but Corrector CA 
has corrected the reading. 

In Luke 11:5-13 Jesus continues to teach on the topic of prayer. In v. na, Jesus 
asks, “And what (tiva) father among you, (his) son asks for a fish and instead of a 
fish he gives him a snake?" In Sinaiticus, the neuter pronoun tiva corresponding 
to the neuter noun tov matépa has been changed to the nominative pronoun tis. 
This alteration likely occurred under the influence of the nominative construc- 
tion in Matthew 7:9, which asks, "What man is there among you ...?" (tig ¿otv 
¿k óp v dvOowro¢). Since the nominative pronoun with the accusative noun is 
grammatically incorrect in the Lukan context, an external cause, such as the 
parallel, or the negligence of the scribe must account for the variant. 

In the same verse, Jesus uses two illustrations from daily life to teach about 
prayer: a son who asks his father for a fish and receives a snake and a son who 
asks for an egg and receives a scorpion. Matthew uses the snake-fish example in 
his Gospel (7:9-10), but does not have the egg-scorpion illustration. The second 
analogy in Matthew (first in his telling) has to do with a son who asks for bread 
and receives a stone. The scribe of Sinaiticus has created a conflated reading 
by retaining both of Luke's illustrations and adding the one about bread from 
Matthew.99? "And what father among you, (his) son asks for bread (&prov) will 
give him a stone (Aí6ov), or a fish (iy9úv) and instead of a fish (iy800c) he gives 
him a snake (6Qtv)? Or also (his son) asks for an egg (@dv), (and) he will give 
to him a scorpion (oxopníov)?" In fact, this was a very popular reading among 
manuscripts of Luke. It is a legitimate question whether the longer reading 
might be older. It is attested widely and diversely. The shorter reading, though, 
is found early in both the Pre-Caesarean and Alexandrian traditions. Addition- 
ally, the words and illustrations of the parallel version would have been easily 
remembered and added by scribes. 


661 See Fee, “P75, P66, and Origen,” 270. 
662 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 132. 
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In Luke 1:116, Jesus asks about a father whose son asks for a fish “and instead" 
(xoi vtt) he gives him a snake. In Matthew 7:9 and 10, the evangelist uses uj 
instead of xoi dvti. The scribe of Sinaiticus has adopted this construction from 
Matthew, probably because he had already brought it in with the addition of 
Luke 1121b.663 

Jesus concludes this illustration in Luke 11:13, saying, "Therefore, if you who 
are (Umdpyovtec) evil know to give good gifts to your children, how much more 
will the Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to those who ask him?" In Sinaiti- 
cus, the verb tdpyovtes has been replaced with óvcec. It is likely this alteration 
was suggested by the parallel in Matthew 7:11. 

The next major passage in Luke involves a conflict over the nature of exor- 
cism and further teachings on demons and demon possession. In Luke 1117 
Jesus explains, "Every kingdom against itself divided (¿ç` eauty Stapepia8eion) 
is destroyed.” The same illustration is found in Matthew 12:25, but with a sim- 
ple verb, different preposition, and alternate word order: uepicOeico xag’ &xvíjc. 
The scribe of Sinaiticus has altered the word order of Luke so that the verb pre- 
cedes the prepositional phrase (Stapepic8eiow ep’ Exvtyv), possibly reflecting 
the formulation in Matthew. 

In the next verse, Luke 11:18, Jesus says, “And if also Satan is divided (Steyepi- 
c€1) against himself, how will his kingdom stand?” The parallels in Mark 3:26 
and Matthew 12:26 have the simple verb šueptc0n. The scribe of Sinaiticus has 
adopted the simple verb in his manuscript of Luke, perhaps reflecting the par- 
allel. 

Finally, in Luke 11:19 Jesus draws attention to his opponents’ own exorcists 
and says, "Because of this these will be your judges" (dtc vo0xo orüvol 94v xprcoti 
égovtat). The words are arranged differently in Matthew 12:27, where the noun 
comes before the verb (xpitat écovtat budv). Familiarity with the Matthean ver- 
sion of the verse may have contributed to the transposition of the words in 
Sinaiticus (xpitol gcovtat DUdv). 

In Luke 11:26, Jesus says that an exorcised demon will return to a "house" 
from which he has been evicted and will find it well prepared for him. He 
returns “and he brings along seven other spirits more wicked than himself" (xoi 
Topo. Bétver ëtepa TvEdLATA novnpótepa ExvtOd intà). In Matthew 12:45 the 
evangelist includes the prepositional phrase “with himself" (ue0' exvtod): "He 
brings with himself (ue8’ éavtod) seven other spirits more wicked than himself.” 
The initial corrector of Sinaiticus has added the prepositional phrase to the text 
of Sinaiticus, most likely demonstrating the influence of the parallel. 


663 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 133. 
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In Luke 11:34 Jesus teaches, “The lamp of the body is your eye (ó o@9aAudcg 
gov).” Matthew records a similar statement in 6:22, only without the pronoun: 
"The lamp of the body is the eye" (6 6q0o. óc). The intentional deletion of the 
pronoun cov by Corrector CA in Sinaiticus likely reflects his familiarity with the 
version of the saying in Matthew. 

In the second half of the same verse, Jesus says, "When your eye is healthy, 
(so) also your whole body (ov tò opd cov) is full of light. But if it (your eye) 
is wicked (so) also your body (tò opd cov) is full of darkness" In Matthew 
6:23, Jesus says that if your eye is good “your whole body" (8Xov tò gp cov) 
is full of light and if your eye is wicked “your whole body" (8Xov 16 cg cov) is 
dark. Matthew consistently uses the adjective “whole” (6Aov) where Luke uses 
it only in the first instance. Corrector CA has added the adjective in the second 
instance in Luke. The scribe was probably harmonizing to the immediate con- 
text of the earlier phrase in the same verse, but may have been influenced by 
the parallel in Matthew. Corrector cB? has deleted the word. 

When Jesus teaches on worry, persecution, and the providence of God in 
Luke 12:7, he tells his disciples, “Do not fear" (u? qopeic0s). In Matthew 10:31, 
Jesus says, “Therefore, do not fear" (u?) odv gofetobe). The scribe of Sinaiti- 
cus has adopted the conjunction ov from the parallel under the influence of 
Matthew. 

Later in the passage (Luke 12:11), Jesus warns his disciples that they will be 
handed over “to synagogues” (¿nì tà cuvaywydc). The scribe of Sinaiticus has 
replaced the preposition ¿ni with eic. The alteration may reflect Luke 21:12, 
where Jesus warns that the disciples will be persecuted and handed over "into 
synagogues” (elg Tag avvoryey d). 

Jesus next teaches his disciples about worry. In Luke 12:25 Jesus asks, “Who of 
you by worrying is able to add to his lifespan a span (nfjyvv)?" In Matthew 6:27, 
Jesus asks if anyone is able to add “one span" (fjyvv eve). The initial corrector 
of Sinaiticus has added the adjective éva to his copy of Luke. Familiarity with 
the sentence in Matthew is the likely cause. 

In Luke 12:27 Jesus says, "Consider the lilies, how they grow. They do not toil 
nor spin. But I say to you (Aéyo 88 butv), not even Solomon in all his glory was 
clothed like one of these.” The version of Jesus's words in Matthew 6:29 includes 
the conjunction ötı (Aéyw dé duty 6tt). Many scribes copying Luke, including the 
scribe of Sinaiticus, have added 6t1 either for stylistic reasons or in harmoniza- 
tion to Matthew. 

In the next verse, Luke 12:28, Jesus points to the fields as an illustration. He 
says, “And if in the field the grass, which is today and tomorrow is cast into 
a furnace, God clothes (dpptélet) so, how much more you, you of little faith?" 
Luke uses the verb &uetétw to convey the sense of clothing where Matthew, 
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in 6:30, uses the related verb dugtéwuut. The scribe of Sinaiticus has adopted 
Matthew’s word choice. 

In Luke 12:29, Jesus says, “And you, do not seek after what you will eat and 
drink and do not worry.” The words nearly repeat Jesus’s opening remarks in 
Luke 12:22 (cf. Matthew 6:25): “Do not worry about (your) life, what you will 
eat, nor (your) body, what you will wear" (u? pepiuvâte TH puyi ti pynte Ende 
T cwpatı ti Eevddoyo8e). The initial scribe of Sinaiticus has added the words 
“nor (your) body" (uò: xà cwpatt) to the statement in v. 29 in harmoniza- 
tion to the near-parallel and previous context or to the Synoptic parallel in 
Matthew.664 

Jesus concludes in 12:31, “But seek his kingdom and these things (roca) will 
be added to you” In Matthew 6:23, Jesus promises that “all these things" (tadta 
nåvta) will be added to you. The initial corrector of Sinaiticus has added the 
adjective návta to Luke's construction, likely reflecting the parallel, though this 
is a common phrase. 

Several alterations have occurred in the parable of the faithful manager. In 
Luke 12:42, Jesus asks, "Who then is the faithful, prudent manager (oixovópoç) 
whom (his) master will put in charge over his household servants in order to 
give (to them) in time (their) food?" The initial scribe has changed *manager" 
(oixovópoç) to "slave" (800Xoc) in conformity to Matthew 24:45, “Who then is 
the faithful and prudent slave (800106)?"665 Corrector CA has restored oixovo- 
poç. Additionally, where Luke describes “the faithful, (the) prudent manager" 
(Š mtato¢ oixovópoç ó opóvipoc), Matthew describes the "faithful and prudent 
slave" (ó mıotòç ooç xai qpóvipoc), adding the conjunction xai. The scribe has 
adopted the construction from Matthew 24:45. Furthermore, where Luke uses 
a future tense verb in the same verse to say that the master “will put (the man- 
ager) in charge" (xataotycet), Matthew uses an aorist in 24:45 (xatéotycev). The 
scribe has adopted Matthew's aorist verb, but Corrector CA has restored the 
Lukan reading. 

Later in the passage (12:45) Jesus says that the manager will say to himself, 
“My master (ó xÓptóç pov) delays to come.” In the Matthean parallel in 24:48, the 
author has the reverse order of words so that the pronoun comes before the 
article and noun (pov ó xóptoc). The initial scribe has created the same word 
order in Sinaiticus, though the parallel may not have been the cause of the 


664 Jongkind, Scribal Habits, 230—232, classifies the reading as a harmonization to intermedi- 
ate context. He also references a parallel in Matthew 6:31, but the words undé tô cort do 
not appear in that verse, but rather in Matthew 6:25. See also Cornett, “Singular Readings,” 
96. 

665 Cornett, “Singular Readings,” 97. 
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alteration. Corrector CA has subsequently restored the Lukan order, but Cor- 
rector CB? has undone him. 

Jesus later describes a scenario in which a man is thrown into prison for his 
debts. In Luke 12:59, Jesus says, “You will not come out from there until you 
pay back even the last copper (tò écyatov Aert6v).” In Matthew 5:26, it is “the 
last penny” (tov oxatov xoSpavtyv) that must be repaid. Corrector cA of Sinaiti- 
cus has changed the Lukan sentence slightly; he has retained Luke's neuter 
noun Aertov, but has replaced the neuter article tó with the masculine arti- 
cle tov. The corrector may have been influenced by the masculine construction 
of Matthew, but was more likely led astray by the repeated ending -tov in the 
following words (gcyatov Aen TOV). 

In Luke 13:10-17 the evangelist records a unique episode where Jesus heals 
a crippled woman. After Jesus restores her health, Luke records in 13:13, “And 
immediately she was restored and began to glorify God (é56&aZev tov Gedv).” The 
singular verb found in this construction (€66&aev tov 9<6v) is also found in Luke 
23:47 in reference to the centurion at the cross. The scribe of Sinaiticus has used 
the plural verb &8ó£atov in his text of 1313. This change is probably a simple 
error, but the scribe may have meant to imply that those who observed the heal- 
ing also glorified God. The plural construction occurs in Luke 5:26, 7:16, Acts 
4:21, and 21:20. The scribe may have been influenced by these near-parallels. 
The initial corrector caught and corrected the error. 

Luke later records an occasion on which Jesus debated with lawyers and 
Pharisees about healing on the Sabbath. Jesus accuses them of hypocrisy, since 
they are willing to save their own children and livestock on the Sabbath, but 
judge him for healing a stranger on the holy day. Luke writes, “And they were not 
able to reply (&vtanoxptOjvat) to this.” A similar scenario takes place in Matthew 
22:46, where Matthew writes, “No one was able to answer (dnoxpt6yjvat) him a 
word.” The simple verb found in Matthew 22:46 is also found in the text of Luke 
14:6 in Sinaiticus. Given the shared context and syntax of the passages, influ- 
ence from the parallel may be at work. It is also possible the scribe altered the 
verb for other reasons, including a scribal leap from alpha to alpha. 

Sometime later Jesus tells the story of the great banquet. In Luke 14:21, Jesus 
says that the host will send out his servant to invite “the poor" (xoi tods mtw- 
xovs). The initial corrector of Sinaiticus has added a few words; the servant is 
sent to invite “as many as you find of the poor" (xai 6couc &àv etpynte ntwyoúç). 
The words “and as many as you find" (xoi dcoug àv ebpnte) come from Matthew 
22:9. Corrector CA has omitted the foreign phrase. 

Jesus teaches on discipleship and in Luke 14:27 states, “Whoever (datt¢) does 
not bear his own cross and come after me is not able to be my disciple.” In Luke, 
the sentence begins without a copula. In Matthew 10:38, the syntax is slightly 
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different but conveys the same sense. In that verse, the sentence begins with 
xai. Corrector CA has added xai to the beginning of the sentence, possibly under 
the influence of the parallel, though stylistic preference probably accounts bet- 
ter for the reading. 

In the parable of the lost sheep in Luke 15:4, Jesus says that the shepherd will 
seek after the sheep “until he finds it" (£oc eben adtd). The scribe of Sinaiticus 
has used the longer construction ws oô in the place of šoç. This construction 
is common in the New Testament and so may have been adopted for stylistic 
reasons. It is more likely, though, that the scribe was influenced by the intro- 
duction to the parable of the lost coin in Luke 15:8, a near-parallel in which a 
woman searches for her coin “until” (Zw¢ oô) she finds it. 

Two variations appear in Luke 15:32 in the context of the parable of the 
lost son. In the parable, the father says to his older son, "This brother of yours 
was dead and was made alive (£ioev), and (was) lost (xoi &moAwAws) and was 
found.” The initial scribe has used the construction “was lost" (&moAwAws Wv) in 
the place of xoi &dnoAwAwe. Later, Corrector CA transformed the simple verb “was 
made alive” (2@ynaev) into the compound verb &véčnoev. Both alterations reflect 
a previous statement in the pericope in 15:24, where the father says, "This son of 
mine was dead and was made alive (&véCygev). He was lost (jv &roAoAoc) and 
was found.” Each reading could be categorized as a harmonization to context. 

In Luke 16:16 Jesus says, "The law and the prophets (were) until John. From 
then (on) the kingdom of God is proclaimed as good news and everyone 
(enters) into it by force (xai mag elc aùthv Bicketat).” The initial scribe of Sinaiti- 
cus has omitted the last words about taking the kingdom by force. Corrector CA, 
however, has restored these words and has added, "And violent men snatch it" 
(xai Biaotat dpráčovow aùthy). These words come directly from Matthew 11:12 
and result in a conflated text. 

In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, the beggar is described as one 
who desired to satisfy his hunger from “the crumbs that fell" (tv tyiwv tv 
Tmtovtwv) from the table of the wealthy man (Luke 16:21). The words t&v piytwv 
are missing from a few manuscripts, leading some to question the authentic- 
ity of the longer reading. If the shorter option were the initial reading, the 
longer reading could be explained by harmonization to Matthew 15:27.996 In 
that context, a woman petitions Jesus for a miracle, but Jesus replies that it is 
not appropriate to give the children's food to dogs. She retorts that the dogs 
eat "from the crumbs that fall from their master's table" (&ró t&v pryiwy TOV 
TINTÓVTWV AMO THS TpanéčNç THY xvpiwv obr&v). It is more likely, though, that 


666 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 141, takes this position. 
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the longer reading is correct and that the shorter reading, which is confined 
to only a few members of the Alexandrian text type, is a family reading. In 
those manuscripts the words could have fallen out in a scribal leap involving 
homoioteleuton because of the repetition of -twv. If this is the case, the scribe 
copied the initial tàv in the phrase t&v ryiwv TOV nıntóvtwy, but picked up the 
sentence after the second iteration of the word. 

Later in the passage, in Luke 16:30, the rich man begs Abraham to send some- 
one from the dead to warn his living brothers. He says, “But if someone from the 
dead goes (mopev6#) to them they will repent.” The scribe of Sinaiticus has sub- 
stituted the verb “rises” (&vaotf) in the place of “goes” (mopev87). The man now 
says, “But if someone from the dead rises to them they will repent.” The scribe's 
use of avec) likely reflects Abraham's statement in the next verse, “If they do 
not hear Moses and the prophets, they will not be convinced if someone rises 
(&vaoty) from the dead." This is a harmonization to immediate context. 

In Luke 17:2, Jesus warns that it is better to be tossed into the sea with a mill- 
stone around one's neck than to cause “one of these little ones" (tv pxpôv 
tovtwv £va) to stumble. Most scribes, including Corrector CA of Sinaiticus, place 
the adjective “one” (£va) before the noun phrase “these little ones" (x&v pixpôv 
tovtwv). If the reading with the adjective after the noun phrase is older, the 
alternative may be explained by appeal to Mark 9:42 or Matthew 18:6, both 
of which have the phrase with adjective first (Eva. t&v pxpôv tobtwv). In this 
case, however, the reading with the adjective after the noun phrase occurs infre- 
quently and is mostly limited to one text type. The reading with the adjective 
first is probably older so that harmonization is not a factor. 

In the second half of Luke 17 Jesus offers a sustained teaching on the coming 
of the kingdom of God and the last days. Two alterations have been made in 
Luke 17:27. Jesus says that in the days of Noah “the flood came and destroyed all 
(dmwAecev návtaç).” Many scribes have used the synonym &mavtac in the place 
of the adjective mévtac. A similar replacement occurs in Luke 17:29. In Matthew 
24:39 the sentence appears with &navtaç. On its own, the case for harmoniza- 
tion as the cause of this substitution is not compelling, but a second variant 
in the same verse makes assimilation plausible. The scribe has used the verb 
"swept up" (pev) instead of “destroyed” (&mwAecev). The Matthean parallel has 
caused this alteration.°°” 

Jesus continues to speak about the coming of the Son of Man and the tribula- 
tions of those days. In Luke 17:31, he says that whoever is on the roof of his house 
should not go back “in the house” (év tH olxíq) to gather belongings before flee- 


667 So Cornett, “Singular Readings,” oo. 
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ing to the mountains. The parallel passages in Mark 13:15 and Matthew 24:17 
specify that a man should not take things “from his house" (¿x fj oixiaç adtod). 
The scribe of Sinaiticus has added the possessive pronoun to his text of Luke 
17:31, possibly reflecting the parallel construction.668 

In Luke 17:33 Jesus says, “Whoever seeks to preserve (meptmoujoac8at) his live 
will lose it.” Better known is the passage from Luke 9:24 and its parallels where 
Jesus says, “Whoever wishes to save (gcat) his life will lose it.” The scribe of 
Sinaiticus, and many others, has substituted coat for meptmomoacbat in v. 33. 
It should be noted that the manuscript evidence for xepurxot/oocOot is slim and 
is limited mostly to three closely related Alexandrian manuscripts. Neverthe- 
less, the reading is very unusual and constitutes the more difficult reading since 
the word does not appear elsewhere in the Gospels. Harmonization readily 
explains the variant with c@aa.669 

The narrative of Jesus’s encounter with a rich man and his subsequent teach- 
ing on wealth in Luke 18:18-30 contains several harmonizing variants. Jesus tells 
the rich man to obey the commandments. The young man says in Luke 18:21, 
“All these I kept from my youth (vedtyt6¢ pov)” Codices Vaticanus and Bezae 
lack the pronoun pov, leading some to question whether the longer reading, 
found in Sinaiticus and the majority of manuscripts, is in fact the older read- 
ing. If the shorter reading of Vaticanus and Bezae were older, the longer reading 
could have arisen in harmonization to Mark 10:20. The manuscript evidence, 
however, leans heavily in favor of the longer reading so that harmonization is 
not a factor here. 

Jesus tells the rich young man in Luke 18:22 to sell all he has and "give" (8t&- 
9oc) to the poor. Where Luke uses the compound verb d1adidwpu, Matthew 19:21 
and Mark 10:21 have the simple verb didwyt in the aorist imperative form (8óc). 
The scribe of Sinaiticus has adopted the simple form, probably under the influ- 
ence of the parallels. 

Jesus continues in the same verse, "And you will have treasure in the heav- 
ens (£v tots ovpavots).” Neither Mark 10:21 nor Matthew 19:21 uses the article 
toic with obpavois; each has the phrase “in heaven" (¿v odpav@). The scribe of 
Sinaiticus has omitted the article, possibly under the influence of one of these 
parallels. 

Jesus says in 18:24, “How difficult (it is for) those having wealth to enter 
(ionopevovtat) into the kingdom of God.” The scribe has used the verb cics- 
Aevoovtat, which appears in both Mark 10:23 and Matthew 19:23. There is some 


668  Cornett, "Singular Readings" 100. 
669 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 142. 
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question as to whether or not ciomopevovtat is actually the older reading in 
Luke, but there is not an obvious reason for scribes to change siceAecovrot 
to eiamopevovtat if the former were the older reading. Alternatively, harmo- 
nization provides an acceptable explanation if elamopevovtat is the older read- 
ing. 

In Luke 18:28, Peter responds to Jesus's words about the cost of discipleship 
by saying, “Look, we, leaving our homes (&q£vcec tà tòa), followed you." In Mark 
10:28 and Matthew 19:27 Peter says, “Look, we left everything and (agyxapev 
r&vca xai) followed you." This is the version of the statement that appears in 
Luke 18:28 in Sinaiticus. The scribe likely adopted the reading because of his 
familiarity with the parallels. Corrector CA has restored the participial reading 
of Luke. The same scribe, Corrector cA, has then introduced a harmonizing 
variant from Matthew 19:27. In Matthew Peter asks, "What, then, will there 
be for us?" (ti pa ëotat Hiv). The presence of Peter's question in Luke 18:28 
directly reflects the Matthean version of the episode. 

In response to Peter's question, in Luke 18:29-30, Jesus says, “Truly I tell you 
(dunv A€yw duty étt), there is no one who left house or wife or brothers or par- 
ents or children for the sake of the kingdom of God who will not get back very 
much more in this age, and in the age to come eternal life.’ The omission of 
the conjunction 6t in the phrase àjoyjy Aéyw duty ott in Sinaiticus may reflect 
the parallel in Mark 10:29. Such cases are negligible, however, and occur for a 
variety of reasons. Corrector CA has restored the Lukan reading. 

In Luke 18:39 a blind man hears that Jesus is passing by and cries out loudly, 
but the crowd shushes him “in order that he be silent" (tva atyyoy). The parallel 
in Mark 10:48 has ciwnyoy, a synonym of Luke's atyjoy. Matthew 20:31 also has 
the verb cwrw, but in the plural (ctwnyjcwow) to reflect the context of that 
story. It is likely that one or the other of these parallels, probably Mark, has 
caused the scribe of Sinaiticus to use ctwm/oy. 

In Luke 19:11-27 Jesus tells a parable about a master who entrusts three of 
his servants with his property. Two harmonizing alterations have occurred in 
Luke 19:17. The master tells his first servant, “Well done, good slave" (Oye d&yaGé 
800A&). The same sentence appears in Matthew 25:21 and 23, where the adverb 
has been changed and the noun phrase transposed. Instead of bye, Matthew 
has ed and instead of &yaðè 800Ae, Matthew has 8o0Ae &yaðé. The scribe has 
adopted both of these features from Matthew in his text of Luke. 

In Luke 19:26, the master says of his least successful slave, “Even what he 
has will be taken from him" (xai 6 £yet de8jcetat dn’ adtod). The prepositional 
phrase dx’ abtob does not appear in a few manuscripts, including the initial 
text of Sinaiticus and in Vaticanus, leading some to believe the words are a har- 
monizing addition to Matthew 25:29. In this case, though, the shorter reading 
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is limited to a few Alexandrian manuscripts and ought to be regarded as a fam- 
ily reading. Harmonization is not a factor here. Corrector CA of Sinaiticus has 
added the missing words. 

Before entering the city of Jerusalem Jesus sends his disciples to find a colt 
and says to them, “And loosening (xoi Avoavtes) it bring (it) The scribe of 
Sinaiticus has omitted the conjunction xai, possibly due to one of the paral- 
lel constructions in Mark u:2 or Matthew 21:2. 

Jesus enters the city on the donkey and goes to the temple, where he finds 
merchants buying and selling goods. The best reading of Luke 19:46 is difficult 
to ascertain. Jesus says, "And my house will be a house of prayer" (xoi goto 
6 olxóc pov obxoc npocevyç). In many manuscripts, including Sinaiticus, the 
words xoi gota do not appear. This reading could be a partial harmonization 
to Mark 11:17 or Matthew 21:13: “My house will be called a house of prayer" (oixóq 
pov olxog npocsuyf)c xAv9'joexot). Perhaps the scribe began copying the Markan 
or Matthean version of the sentence, but resumed the Lukan reading before he 
arrived at the verb xAyOyoeta. It is more likely that the older reading in Luke 
is “my house is a house of prayer" (ó obxóc pou obxoc xpoceuyfc &ctty), as IGNTP 
prefers. If this is the case, the scribe may have failed to copy éotiv from his exem- 
plar. In either scenario, scribal error is to blame for the reading in Sinaiticus. 
Corrector CA has added xai £cxot to the beginning of the sentence. 

The chief priests and the scribes, having observed Jesus's radical acts and 
his teachings, confront Jesus in Luke 20:1-8. In v. 2 they command him, "Tell 
us (setxóv hui) by what authority you are doing these things" The command 
“tell us" (eiztóv 'jutv) is absent in Codex Sinaiticus, transforming the imperative 
sentence into a question: "By what authority are you doing these things?" In 
Mark 1:28 and Matthew 21:23, the words of command are likewise absent. The 
change from command to question in Luke was probably a result of the scribe's 
familiarity with one of the parallels. The initial corrector and Corrector CA have 
restored the full Lukan reading. 

In Luke 20:4, Jesus asks his opponents a question pertaining to “the bap- 
tism of John" (tò Bántıopa Iwdvvov). Mark 11:30 and Matthew 21:25 have two 
direct articles in their constructions (tò Bdamtiopa tó "Iocvvov). The scribe has 
added the second article in his own text of Luke, possibly by harmonization, 
though the scribe's own grammatical or stylistic expectations have probably 
been a stronger influence. 

In the next verse, Luke records that the scribes and chief priests “discussed” 
(cuveAoyíicavro) the question with one another. Instead of the aorist form, the 
scribe of Sinaiticus has used the imperfect form of the verb (cuveAoy(tovo). 
This choice may have been influenced by the imperfect form in Mark 1:31 and 
Matthew 21:25, albeit with a synonym (dteAoyiZovto). 
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In Luke’s parable of the wicked tenants, the farmers see the land-owner's son 
and in Luke 20:14 say to themselves, “Let us kill him (dmoxtetvwuev adtov).” In 
Mark 12:7 and Matthew 21:38, the farmers say, “Come (Sedte), let us kill him." The 
scribe has introduced the word de0te into his text of Luke, directly reflecting the 
parallels. 

In Luke 20:16, Jesus says that the landowner will come and destroy “those 
farmers" (coc yewpyovs tovtous). Mark 12:9 refers to the destruction of “the 
farmers" (tods yewpyovs) and Matthew 21:41 records that the landowner will 
destroy "them" (aùtoúç). The scribe of Sinaiticus has omitted the phrase “the 
farmers" (tovs yewpyovs), leaving simply “those ones" (tovtous). This alteration 
could partially reflect the parallel in Matthew, though mechanical errors are 
certainly possible given the repetition of the letters -oúç.670 Corrector CA has 
restored the Lukan reading. 

In Luke 20:24 the evangelist records an encounter between Jesus and the 
scribes and chief priests over paying taxes. Jesus tells them, “Show me a denar- 
ius. Whose image and inscription does it have?" In Mark 12:6, after Jesus's 
request but before his question, the evangelist writes, "And they brought (it)" 
(ot dé jveyxav). In Matthew 22:19, the author writes, “And they brought a denar- 
ius to him" (oi 8& mpoonveyxnav adt@ Syvaptov). Many scribes copying Luke have 
introduced a similar intermediate sentence narrating the bringing of the coin 
to Jesus. In Sinaiticus, the initial scribe wrote, “And they showed (it) to him and 
they said ... (of 8& EetExv ax xai eixov)." A corrector changed the last verb to 
the singular form eirev. The impetus for this transitional sentence comes from 
the longer versions in the parallels. 

Jesus's contest with the religious authorities continues with the Sadducees, 
who approach Jesus and question him regarding the resurrection. Their ques- 
tion is set within the context of a hypothetical situation. They begin their story 
with the words: “Now, there were seven brothers ..." Matthew elaborates upon 
the story somewhat in 22:25. The inquisitors say, “Now, there were among us 
(map’ uiv) seven brothers ..." The initial corrector of Sinaiticus has introduced 
Matthew's prepositional phrase into the Lukan verse. 

The Sadducees conclude their hypothetical story in 20:32, saying, "Later the 
woman died also" (Sotepov xai Y yuvi &néðavev). Corrector CA has added the 
postpositive conjunction 83é after the adverb totepov. The reading may reflect 
the influence of Matthew 22:27, which, though it has a much different structure, 
begins with the words totepov dé. 


670 Cornett, "Singular Readings,” 101, suggests a leap "from the tov in toùç to the tov in Tov- 
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The Sadducees finally state their question, “The woman, then, in the resur- 
rection whose wife is she (yivetat)?” There are two alterations in Luke 20:33 that 
may reflect the parallels. In the first place, the subject of the sentence and the 
introductory conjunction (ý yv?) o0v) have been omitted in the initial text of 
Sinaiticus. This may reflect the formulation of the parallels. Mark 12:23 states, 
“In the resurrection, when they resurrect, whose wife will she be" (¿v tH dva- 
atdcet Stav dvactHow tivog oot Etat yuvy). Matthew 22:28 records, “In the 
resurrection, then, whose wife of the seven will she be" (¿v tH dvactécet obv Tivos 
THY ETA totar yuvy). In both cases, the subject of the sentence is not stated at 
the beginning and, in Mark, the preposition odv does not appear. The conjunc- 
tion ov has been placed by Corrector cA in the middle of the prepositional 
phrase: “in the resurrection, then ..." (¿v t) oóv avactdcet). In the second place, 
the scribe has replaced the present tense Lukan verb yivetot with the future 
tense Zcxot from Mark 12:23 and Matthew 22:28. 

Jesus turns the tables on his opponents in Luke 20:41-44 by asking them a 
question about David and the messiah. In v. 44 Jesus asks, "And how is (he) [the 
messiah] his [David's] son?" (xai xc avto vióc eottv). In Matthew 22:45 the pro- 
noun comes after the noun (vióç adtod). The phrase in Sinaiticus reflects the 
"Matthean" word order. In this case, though, important manuscripts from the 
Alexandrian, Western, and Pre-Caesarean types support the reading vióc adtod 
against the comparatively sparse support for the pronoun-first reading adtob 
vlóc. It is very likely that the reading with the *Matthean" word order is older in 
Luke so that harmonization is not a factor here. 

The theme of confrontation continues in Luke 20:46, where Jesus tells his fol- 
lowers, "Beware the scribes who desire to walk in robes (veptroccety év ctoAattc).” 
In Mark 12:38, the prepositional phrase and the infinitive verb are reversed (£v 
atoAais mepimatetv). This is the order of the words in Luke 20:46 in Sinaiticus, 
possibly as a result of the parallel. 

Jesus foretells the destruction of the temple in Luke 21:5-6 and in v. 7 his 
followers ask, "When, then (ov), will this be?" Corrector CA of Sinaiticus has 
deleted the word ov, thereby bringing the passage into closer coherence with 
Mark 13:4 and Matthew 24:3. Harmonization may account for the alteration. An 
even later corrector has eliminated the marks of deletion. 

In the next verse (Luke 21:8), Jesus explains that many will come and claim to 
be the messiah, saying, “‘I am he’ and ‘the time has come near.” He tells them, 
"Do not go after them.” In Mark 13:6 and Matthew 24:5, the false teachers only 
claim that they are the Christ and do not mention that the time is near. The 
scribe has omitted the phrase “the time is near" (ó xotpóc Hyyixev) and the neg- 
ative particle (un), likely reflecting the shorter version of the saying in one of 
the parallels. Corrector CA has supplied the missing words. 
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Continuing his eschatological remarks, in Luke 21:23 Jesus says, “Woe (ovat) 
to those with child.” In Mark 13:17 and Matthew 24:19 the evangelists use a post- 
positive conjunction in this sentence (ovai 8£). The scribe of Sinaiticus has 
added 6¢, possibly in relation to the parallels, but more likely for stylistic rea- 
sons. Later in the verse, Jesus says, “For there will be great distress on the earth 
and wrath against this people” (gota yap àváyxn peyorn ei cfc Yñç xal Opyy TH 
Aa@ tort). The scribe has ostensibly added a few words so that the text reads, 
"There will be in those days (totar yap èv exetvais tats utpa) great distress on 
the earth ...” Wayne Cornett attributes these additional words to the parallel 
in Matthew 24:19, but harmonization to context is more likely since the same 
words appear earlier in the same verse.®”! Corrector CA has omitted the extra 
phrase. 

In the next chapter, Judas conspires with the chief priests and the temple 
police to betray Jesus. Luke records in 22:6, “And he consented and (xoi £&opoAó- 
yyoev xat) began seeking an opportune moment to betray him to them without 
a crowd.” Neither Mark 14:1 nor Matthew 26:16 records that Judas consented 
to the plan; each evangelist moves directly to Judas’s quest for an opportune 
time to betray Jesus. The scribe of Sinaiticus has omitted the words “and he 
consented” (xoi é&opuoAóyvcev) from his manuscript of Luke, possibly in order 
to conform to the parallel narratives. A scribal leap from xai to xai could also 
account for the omission. Corrector CB? has added the missing words. 

Jesus sends his disciples to prepare for the feast of unleavened bread. In Luke 
22:1, he tells them to ask a certain man, "Where is the guestroom (16 xatc&Avc) 
where I may eat the Passover with my disciples?" In Mark14:14 Jesus refers to the 
room as “my guestroom” (Tò xotáAvgu& pov). The scribe of Sinaiticus has intro- 
duced the pronoun poo into his text of Luke under the influence of this parallel. 

The disciples locate the room and in Luke 22:12 Jesus tells them, "Prepare (the 
meal) there (éxet etoipcioate).” In Sinaiticus, the adverb &xet has been replaced 
with the crasis xdxet. In Mark 14:15 the words xoi éxet appear, but in the text of 
Mark in Sinaiticus the scribe has combined the words into the crasis. Therefore, 
in Luke 2222 it is likely the scribe was conforming to his own reading of Mark 
14:15. 

In the following verses Luke writes, “He [Jesus] sat down and the apostles 
(ol àróctoAot) with him.” The initial scribe has written &ndotoAot; Corrector CA 
has replaced that word with dwdexa. The best reading of Luke 22:14 is not clear. 
The reading &ndctoAot appears early and in the best witnesses of two text types, 
but not in many additional manuscripts. The reading 5wdexa appears in several 
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manuscripts, but not of the best quality. Additionally, the reading Swéexa dró- 
ctoÀot appears in a few good manuscripts and in the vast majority of witnesses. 
If &ndotoAot were the initial reading, scribes could have replaced the word with 
dwdexa or SwSexa d'mócvoXot under the influence of the parallels in Mark14:17 or 
Matthew 26:20, each of which describes Jesus with “the twelve" (x&v dwdexa). 
In this case, Corrector CA has introduced the harmonizing variant. 

Even at the last supper the disciples wrangle with one another over status. 
Jesus explains to his disciples in 22:25, "The kings of the Gentiles lord it over 
them and those in authority over them are called benefactors.” Sinaiticus has 
a unique reading here. Jesus says, "The kings of the Gentiles lord it over them 
and the rulers of the (Gentiles) have authority over them and (dpyxovtes x&v čov- 
oova adtév xai) are called benefactors.” The "rulers" are not referenced in 
the standard text of Luke, but they do appear in Mark 10:42 and Matthew 20:25, 
albeit in sentences with different syntax.97? The scribe has exhibited his aware- 
ness of these versions of the sentence in this variant. Corrector CA has restored 
the typical Lukan reading. 

There are two potential harmonizing variants in Luke 22:30. First, Jesus tells 
the disciples they will sit on “thrones” (8pdvwv). In Matthew 19:28 Jesus says 
they will sit on “twelve thrones” (8wdexa 0póvouc). Corrector CA has adopted the 
numeric adjective dwdexa in his transcription of Luke. Second, Jesus promises 
that his faithful disciples will eat at his table in his kingdom and will sit on 
thrones "judging the twelve tribes of Israel" (tag Swdexa quA&g xpivovtes tod 
"IopanA). The best reading of Luke in this passage is not clear. In some Alexan- 
drian manuscripts, including Sinaiticus, the verb follows the object (và Swdexa 
qQuA& xpivovteç). A large number of manuscripts of early and diverse character 
have the verb before the object (xpivovtes tac SwSexa puÀ Qç), as it is in Matthew 
19:28. If the minority reading exhibited in Sinaiticus is older, the latter variant 
could be explained by harmonization. In this case, though, it seems likely that 
the majority reading is earlier and the minority is an Alexandrian aberration so 
that harmonization is not involved. 

Jesus and his disciples leave the meal and move to the Mount of Olives, 
where Jesus prays alone. In Luke 22:42 Jesus prays, “Take this cup (coo 16 noth- 
piov) from me.” The scribe of Sinaiticus has accidentally reiterated the demon- 
strative adjective: toto Tò notyptov todto. It is possible that, while copying the 
Lukan version of the sentence, the scribe was influenced by his memory of 
the Markan and Matthean versions in Mark 14:36 and Matthew 26:39 where 
the demonstrative adjective follows the noun (<ó zotyptov toôto). Regardless, 
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the duplication is an error and was subsequently corrected by the initial scribe 
and Corrector CA. 

From the garden Jesus is taken to the house of the high priest. During his trial 
before the priests the interrogators ask Jesus whether he is the Son of God. Jesus 
replies, “You say that I am." The priests respond in Luke 22:71, “What need do we 
still have of testimony?" (ti £t £yopev paptuplas xpstov). These words are found 
in a different arrangement in Mark14:63 and Matthew 26:65 (tI étt ypeiav £yopev 
paptúpwv), where the word “need” (ypeiav) is moved from the end to the mid- 
dle of the sentence. A transposition in Sinaiticus reflects the parallels, though 
harmonization is not the only possible explanation for the alteration. 

Jesus is taken from the priest to Pilate, who asks him if he is the king of the 
Jews. In Luke 23:3 Luke writes, “And answering him, he said (tọn), ‘You say so." 
The scribe has used the synonym Aéyet in the place of £g. In the parallel in 
Mark 15:2 the verb Aéyet is used. It is possible the new form has entered Luke 
from Mark.$73 

Next, Jesus is taken to Herod. Luke records in 23:9, “And he [Jesus] answered 
nothing (o08£v) to him.” The scribe has altered the sentence by replacing the 
adjective obdév with the negative particle ox: "And he did not (ox) answer 
him." While there is no direct parallel to the Herod scene in Mark or Matthew, 
Mark has a similar sentence in 14:61, where, during his trial before the San- 
hedrin, Jesus “remained silent and did not answer anything" (ó dé £cwortot xod ox 
amexpivato o98£v). Here ovdév and oùx are found together. The scribe may have 
adopted the negative particle from this near-parallel, simultaneously omitting 
the adjective. 

The Gospel of Luke does not mention the governor's tradition of releasing 
a prisoner at the feast. By contrast, both Mark 15:6 and Matthew 27:15 offer a 
summary explanation to the effect that Pilate released one prisoner at the feast, 
one selected by the people. In many manuscripts of Luke, including Sinaiticus, 
there is an additional sentence appended to v. 16 that mirrors these parallels. 
In Sinaiticus, Luke 23:17, as it were, reads, “And he had an obligation to release 
one (person) to them at the feast." It is very likely that the verse is secondary 
since it does not appear in several early manuscripts, appears in several forms 
in manuscripts where the sentence is present, and is even transposed to a 
later place in Codex Bezae.57* Scribes would have been eager to explain Pilate's 
action of releasing Barabbas and the parallel material would have provided the 
information needed. 
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In Luke 23:22, Pilate announces, “I found no cause (obdév atttov) for death 
in him.” Earlier, in Luke 23:15, Pilate stated that Herod had also found nothing 
criminal in Jesus. There, Pilate concluded that Jesus had done “nothing worthy 
of death" (oddév di&tov Gavatov). Corrector CA of Sinaiticus has replaced “cause” 
(aitiov) in v. 22 with “worthy” (&£tov) from v. 15. This could be regarded as a har- 
monization to context. The same corrector has apparently restored the Lukan 
reading. 

Pilate sentences Jesus to crucifixion, despite finding no cause for execution. 
Luke records in 23:26 that the soldiers leading Jesus out of the city put his cross 
on Simon of Cyrene “to carry (gépetv) after Jesus.” Mark 15:21 and Matthew 27:32 
say that Simon was summoned “so that he would take up” (iva doy) the cross. 
In Sinaiticus, the initial scribe failed to include any verb; the initial corrector 
has then supplied aťpew. The choice of aipew probably reflects the use of alpw 
in Mark and Matthew. Corrector CA has restored Luke's gépe. 

In Luke 23:38, the evangelist writes, “There was also an inscription over him” 
(Hv dé xai emrypagy Ex’ oc). In Sinaiticus, the initial scribe has added that the 
inscription above Jesus was written "in Greek and Latin and Hebrew letters" 
(ypåupaow “EMyvixots xai Pwpatxois xoi 'EBpatxotc). Corrector CA omitted the 
words, but Corrector cB? has reintroduced them. This phrase, though not the 
exact sentence, comes from John 19:20. In his commentary, Metzger provides 
three arguments for the secondary nature of the variants: first, they are not in 
the oldest manuscripts; second, the form varies widely; third, there is no ade- 
quate explanation for its omission.975 Although these words are found in the 
majority of Lukan manuscripts, they do not belong to the initial text of Luke. 
The words have arrived in Sinaiticus by harmonization. 

The best reading of Luke 23:44 is not clear. The Alexandrian manuscripts 
(P75-B L) and some others read, "And it was already (8y) about the sixth hour,’ 
and there was darkness over the whole of the land until the ninth hour. It is 
the adverb "already" (76y) that is in question. If the reading with the adverb 
is earlier, the omission could be explained by harmonization to Mark 15:33 and 
Matthew 27:45. In Sinaiticus and the majority of manuscripts, including several 
of high quality and from multiple text types, the adverb is missing. The textual 
evidence is far in favor of the shorter reading here so that harmonization is not 
a factor. 

In Luke 23:47 the evangelist records, “When the centurion (exatovtépyns) 
saw what had taken place, he praised God” In Sinaiticus, Corrector cA has intro- 
duced exatovtapyos in the place of exatovtdpyns. This decision may reflect the 
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parallel in Matthew 27:54. In this case, though, early and diverse manuscript 
evidence supports exatovtapyos as the older reading so that harmonization is 
not at work. 

The evangelist goes on to say in Luke 23:53 that Joseph of Arimathea re- 
trieved Jesus's body “and put him in a rock-hewn tomb where no one had ever 
been (ot8sic oor) laid." Many manuscripts replace odnw with oddénw (ovderw 
ovdeic or oddeic ovdénw). The word ovdénw is not very common in the New Testa- 
ment, occurring only three times in John, including the parallel of this passage 
in John 19:41, and once in Acts. The very fact that the term is used so rarely in 
the New Testament suggests that the scribe of Sinaiticus was influenced by an 
external source, such as the Johannine parallel. 

In Luke 24:7 the women who go to Jesus's tomb to anoint his body encounter 
two men in dazzling clothes. The men recall to them Jesus's words that "it 
is necessary for the Son of Man" to be handed over to sinful men. In many 
manuscripts, the conjunction and verb follow the subject of the sentence (tov 
vlóy tod a&vOpwmou ötı det). If this is the older reading in Luke, the alterna- 
tive reading, with conjunction and verb before the subject (6t1 det tov viov tod 
&vOpomov), as it is found in Sinaiticus by the hand of Corrector ca, could be 
explained by harmonization to Luke 9:22 and Mark 8:31. In this case, though, 
the manuscript evidence for the verb-first reading is superior to the alternative 
so that an appeal to harmonization is not necessary to explain the reading. 

The women retur to the disciples and announce the news that Jesus's body 
is no longer in the tomb. Peter runs to the tomb, looks in, and, according to Luke 
24:12, sees “the linen cloths alone" (tà d96vie ove). Many manuscripts, includ- 
ing Sinaiticus, omit the adverb póva. In John's account of the event in 20:5- 
6, the author twice records that the "other disciple" and Peter saw "the linen 
cloths” (tà d@dvix). In neither case does the adverb póva appear. The scribes 
who have omitted the adverb in Luke 24:12 may have done so in relation to John 
20:5-6. In the case of Sinaiticus, Corrector CB? has added the missing word. 

Near the end of the Gospel the resurrected Jesus appears to two men and 
walks with them along the road to Emmaus. The men invite Jesus to share a 
meal with them and Luke records in 24:30 that Jesus takes bread, blesses it, and 
“breaking (it) gave (&re8(8ov) (it) to them.” The scribe of Sinaiticus has used the 
simple verb &8(8ov. While Luke 24:30 is not directly paralleled, there is a very 
similar sentence in the episodes of mass feeding in Luke 9:16, Mark 6:41, Mark 
8:6, and Matthew 15:36. In all of those contexts the simple verb is used in the 
context of blessing, breaking, and distributing bread. It is likely that when copy- 
ing the phrase in Luke 24, the scribe was reminded of the previous passages and 
adopted their verb form. 
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1.4 Harmonization in Codex Sinaiticus 

Codex Sinaiticus is similar to Codex Vaticanus in scope, text, and import, but is 
quite different in terms of the harmonizing proclivities of the scribes involved 
in its creation. Where the analysis of Vaticanus confirmed that its scribe was 
careful to copy the text before him and not the text in his memory, the analysis 
of Sinaiticus demonstrates that parallel material often influenced the scribes 
and correctors, though by no means in a systematic way. Of the five hundred 
and thirty-five readings addressed in this chapter, twenty-nine were unlikely 
to have arisen by harmonization. Another two hundred and fifty-one readings 
potentially involve harmonization, but not with a high degree of likelihood. 
This leaves two hundred and fifty-five variants that were likely or very likely 
caused by the various scribes’ familiarity with parallel passages, far more than 
the scant ninety of Codex of Vaticanus. 


1.4.1 Scribe A 

The work of scribe A can be distinguished from that of scribe D and the various 
correctors, each of whom will be discussed separately below. Scribe A has cre- 
ated one hundred and ninety harmonizing variants in about one hundred and 
sixty-five verses.976 He copied about two thousand six hundred and twenty-four 
verses across the three Gospels; therefore, 6.3 percent of the verses he copied 
contain harmonizing variants. 

Most of the assimilating variants created by scribe A are to be found in the 
text of Luke (44.2 percent), followed by Mark (31.6 percent), and Matthew (24.2 
percent). Not only has Matthew been altered the least, harmonization occurs 
far more often in the direction of Matthew (37.9 percent) than of Luke (14.2 per- 
cent) or Mark (8.9 percent). Another 26.8 percent could have been caused by 
Matthew or another Gospel. This again suggests that Matthew constituted the 
expectation against which the scribe read and copied the text of the Synoptics. 

The scribe is distinctive in the rate at which he has created singular (13.7 per- 
cent) and sub-singular (8.9 percent) harmonizations. Another 14.2 percent of 
his harmonizing variants are uncommon and are likely to have entered the text 
through influences upon the scribe rather than from his exemplar. This strongly 
suggests that the scribe was easily susceptible to parallel sources of gospel tra- 
dition and regularly changed the text before him for this reason. 

50.5 percent of his harmonizing variants are substitutions, conforming to 
the pattern set by other scribes from this century. The scribe’s alterations rarely 
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in the discussion of that corrector as well. 
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change the meaning or interpretation of the text. Most often, it is a change of 
form, rather than a change of word. 32.6 percent of harmonizing variants are 
additions and 14.2 percent are omissions, but even these only seldom repre- 
sent extensive departures from the established text of the Gospels. Indeed, 63.2 
percent of the harmonizing alterations affect only one word and another 17.4 
percent affect only two words. Only two complete sentences have been affected 
in the text of Matthew and Mark and six in Luke (5.3 percent). 

59.5 percent of the variations have occurred in the words of Jesus as opposed 
to 27.9 percent in the narrative sections of the Gospels and 12.6 percent in the 
dialogue of other characters. This confirms once more that scribes were willing 
to alter the words of Jesus and in fact were more likely to do so than other parts 
of the Gospel. 

Five of scribe A’s readings have been corrected by the initial corrector, thirty- 
six by Corrector CA, and two by Corrector C87. Six additional corrections were 
made by the initial corrector and confirmed by Corrector cA and one correction 
was made by an unidentified hand in the c-group of correctors. 


1.4.2 Scribe D 

Sixteen harmonizing variants have entered the text by the hand of scribe D, 
who supplied three cancel-leaves in the Gospels. Twelve verses of two hundred 
and fifty-three copied by this scribe contain harmonizing variants (4.7 percent). 
Scribe D has harmonized at a less frequent rate than scribe A; confirming the 
general estimation that he was more skillful in transcription and was in charge 
of the copying of the Codex. 

It is apparent that the text of Matthew constitutes scribe D's cognitive exem- 
plar. There are only three deviations from the expected text of Matthew in 
three of about one hundred and twenty-five verses (2.4 percent). Two verses 
in close proximity to each other in about fifty-six from Luke contain harmoniz- 
ing variants (3.6 percent). By contrast, there are eleven variants in seven out of 
seventy-three verses of Mark copied by scribe D (9.6 percent). The variants in 
Mark largely represent Matthean influence (54.5 percent) or the influence of 
either Matthew or another Gospel (36.4 percent). 

Two of the sixteen variants created by scribe D are singular (12.5 percent), 
one sub-singular (6.3 percent), and three uncommon (18.8 percent). Despite 
the limited amount of text available for examination, it would appear that 
scribe D was responsible for at least three and as many as six of the har- 
monizing variants and did not inherit them from the broader textual tradi- 
tion. 

Substitution accounts for seven of the sixteen variants (43.8 percent). Five 
of these readings are merely a matter of verb or noun form, not a change of 
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words. Omission accounts for five variants (31.3 percent), all of them in the text 
of Mark. Four additions have also been made (25 percent). 

As with scribe A, harmonizing variants in these sections typically consist 
of one-word alterations. In scribe D’s text, these account for nine of the six- 
teen variants (56.3 percent). Another three variants affect only two words (18.8 
percent) and two variants involve changes of three words (12.5 percent). Two 
extensive alterations have been created by scribe D (12.5 percent). 

In the short amount of text available from scribe D, it is apparent that he 
did not follow the trend of altering the words of Jesus for harmonistic reasons 
more often than the narrative context of the Gospels. In eleven of the sixteen 
variants (68.8 percent) he has altered the narrative. In only two variants (12.5 
percent) has he made changes to Jesus’s words, and in three to the dialogue of 
other characters (18.8 percent). Naturally, these figures can only represent the 
small amount of material available from this scribe. 


1.4.3 Initial Corrector (X!) 

The initial corrector of Sinaiticus (x!) has created sixteen harmonizing vari- 
ants, four in Matthew, three in Mark, and nine in Luke. Once again, one notes 
the prevalence of Matthew’s influence. The text of Mark contains two variants 
harmonizing to Matthew and the text of Luke six, with an additional two poten- 
tially harmonizing to Matthew or another Gospel. 50 percent of the alterations 
have occurred in the direction of Matthew. 

The scribal personality of the initial corrector is distinct. In four of the six- 
teen cases his assimilating alterations are singular readings (25 percent) and in 
another two the readings are uncommon (12.5 percent). 

The majority of this scribe's alterations take the form of additions (75 per- 
cent), but most affect only one (50 percent) or two (31.3 percent) words. Like 
many scribes, this one was more likely to alter the words of Jesus (56.3 percent) 
than the narrative context (18.8 percent) or dialogue of other characters (25 
percent). 

Six of the initial corrector's harmonizing variants have been undone by Cor- 
rector CA. Four of the nine Lukan harmonizations have been restored and one 
each in Matthew and Mark. Adding to the unique personality of this scribe are 
his corrections of harmonizing variants. On eleven occasions the scribe has cor- 
rected the text of Sinaiticus, reducing its conformity to other Gospels. Six of 
these corrections are reinforced by Corrector CA. 


14.4 Corrector CA 
The presence of Corrector CA is noticeable throughout the entire text of the 
Gospels. He has created twenty-nine harmonizing variants in twenty-nine dif- 
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ferent verses. This data is complicated because Corrector cA has also removed 
fifty harmonizing variants. He is at one and the same time cognizant of intru- 
sions from parallel sources and susceptible to their influence. 

Once again, Matthew serves as the corrector’s horizon of expectation. Fif- 
teen variants reflect Matthew (51.7 percent) and another two probably reflect 
Matthew or another Gospel (6.9 percent). Most of his alterations reflect com- 
mon readings. Only three are singular (10.3 percent) and one uncommon (3.4 
percent). 

As with the initial corrector, Corrector cA has shown a propensity to add 
material to his text (48.3 percent) more than any other operation. Harmoniz- 
ing substitutions account for 34.5 percent of his changes. In most cases, these 
alterations consist of one (58.6 percent) or two (20.7 percent) words. This scribe 
in particular has created several longer readings in Luke. In one case the change 
consists of four or more words and in three the scribe has introduced complete 
sentences. 

The corrections of Corrector CA have largely remained in the manuscript, 
but on two occasions he has corrected himself and in six cases he has been 
undone by Corrector cB. 


1.4.5 Corrector cB? 
Corrector CB? is responsible for only four harmonizing variants, two each in 
the text of Matthew and Mark. Not only has he been careful in his correcting 
not to add material from the parallels, he has removed harmonizing variants 
eight times. All four of his alterations are additions, two of which consist of 
three words and another of an entire sentence. This suggests that the changes 
he made were deliberate emendations to what he perceived as a flawed text. 
The corrector has also restored readings from the initial text of Sinaiticus 
that had been subsequently corrected by the initial corrector or Corrector CA. 
In the table, these are signified by the sign 8*2, These readings occur eight 
times, half of them in Luke. As with his unique alterations, Corrector CB? shows 
a propensity to add material (100 percent). In two of these cases, the addition 
amounts to three words and in one case an entire sentence has been added. 


1.4.6 Final Remarks on Sinaiticus 

The main scribes of Sinaiticus were careful and deliberate in their procedures. 
Nevertheless, each was regularly influenced by parallel material and made 
alterations to the text they were copying on the basis of the text they were 
expecting. Indeed, each subsequent corrector, to one degree or another, aug- 
mented the text of Sinaiticus with their own memories and expectations of the 
Gospels. 


CHAPTER 7 


Conclusion—Harmonization and Gospel Harmony 


Harmonization is a result, not an intent. The evidence collected in this study 
shows that in the second to fourth centuries there was no general editorial 
agenda among scribes to harmonize one Gospel to another. No single manu- 
script, not even one with a comparatively high number of harmonizing read- 
ings, betrays a systematic pattern of alteration that would suggest that the 
scribe was endeavoring to conform the text of one Gospel to the text of another. 
Occasionally scribes intentionally created particular variants with the express 
purpose of aligning the accounts, but no scribe that we know of was intent 
on making a thoroughgoing assimilated revision or a significantly harmonized 
copy of any of the Gospels. If their intent was to bring the Gospels into accord 
by reducing the discrepancies between their accounts, the scribes failed re- 
soundingly. 

The many harmonizing variants in the manuscripts are in most cases not 
the product of scribal intent; they are a testament to the pervasive quality of 
gospel material upon the memories of the scribes. They are a consequence of 
the scribes’ familiarity with multiple forms of a single story and their memory 
of different versions of the same saying. 

In the first and second century, scribes received gospel material in the form 
of oral tradition and written texts. In oral tradition, sayings of Jesus and stories 
about Jesus were passed on from person to person and re-told over and over 
again. Each re-telling of a saying was an opportunity for changes to enter into 
the material. Different points of emphasis and detail emerged as stories were 
repeated. In the third century and beyond, textual transmission of gospel mate- 
rial increased. Scribes received sayings and stories in the form of written texts, 
which they heard, read, and copied. Some texts were exclusively collections of 
Jesus’s sayings, others contained narratives about Jesus's life. As with oral tradi- 
tion, each re-writing of the text was an opportunity for change, sometimes for 
deliberate (e.g. stylistic improvement) and sometimes for unintentional (e.g. 
homoioteleuton) reasons. 

A scribe's first encounter with one form of gospel material, whether trans- 
mitted orally or textually, became familiarity with that form upon subsequent 
encounters. That familiarity transformed into an expectation with each new 
hearing, reading, or copying. That expectation of what the form of a particu- 
lar story or saying would or should be, what Philip Comfort calls a “horizon 
of expectation” in this context, provides the best framework within which to 
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understand the phenomenon of harmonization. Over the course of hearing, 
reading, and copying gospel material, a single Gospel or version of a saying or 
story solidified into the scribe's “cognitive exemplar,” that is to say, his horizon of 
expectation. As a scribe copied a Gospel, his cognitive exemplar was sometimes 
in agreement with and sometimes in disagreement with his physical exemplar. 
The material in his cognitive exemplar occasionally became the impetus for 
substitutions, additions, omissions, and transpositions in the copy he was mak- 
ing. In textual criticism, these alterations are called harmonizations. 

I have called the operation by which these changes occurred “reflexive” or 
"automatic" harmonization. As the scribe copied one Gospel, the text itself 
recalled parallel material latent in the scribe's horizon of expectation and in 
his general familiarity with alternative versions of sayings and stories. The cor- 
rector of Sinaiticus betrays no systematic pattern of assimilation; nevertheless, 
when he read “Blessed are the poor" in his exemplar of Luke 6:20, he reflexively 
added the words "in spirit" to his new copy of Luke as he recalled the longer 
version of the same beatitude from Matthew 5:3. The physical exemplar itself 
activated material in his cognitive exemplar. The scribe did not intend to assim- 
ilate the passage, at least in a thoroughgoing way, as can be seen from the fact 
that he has not introduced harmonizing readings in the remainder of Luke's 
beatitudes; instead, he succumbed to the influence of parallel material resid- 
ing in his memory on particular occasions. 

The recognition that harmonization is primarily a result rather than an 
intent necessitates a change in the technical language associated with harmo- 
nization, at least as it is used of the fourth century and earlier. Textual critics 
and commentators regularly make some form of the following statements: "The 
scribe sought to harmonize divergent parallel passages,” "In order to bring the 
text into harmony, scribes have substituted ...," or “The scribe omitted the word 
to assimilate the passage ..." These and other phrases imply that harmonization 
was a deliberate activity intended to eliminate the differences between paral- 
lel passages. In most cases, harmonizing variants are not intended to reduce 
discrepancies between the Gospels, even if they do so incidentally; they exist 
because of the differences between the Gospels and reflect the influence of par- 
allel material. 

Therefore, one must take care when speaking about harmonizing variants. 
On the whole, scribes did not create harmonizations, if by harmonizations one 
means a reading intended to reduce discrepancies between the Gospels. It is 
more precise to say that a scribe created a harmonizing omission or harmoniz- 
ing alteration under the influence of parallel material. The variant functions 
to align the passages quite apart from the scribe's intent in the creation of 
the alteration. Furthermore, scribes did not harmonize, if by harmonize one 
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means espouse a deliberate agenda to assimilate the Gospels. Instead, scribes 
were influenced by external material to greater or lesser degrees and sometimes 
allowed parallel material to affect their copy of a Gospel. It is better to say, then, 
that parallel material is the source of the alteration or the influence at work 
upon the scribe. Naturally, some scribes did sporadically create harmonizing 
variants with the express purpose of reducing discrepancies; harmonization 
need not be thoroughgoing to be deliberate. Several interesting variants of 
this kind have been discussed in this study. In general, however, harmonizing 
variants are a consequence of parallel influence rather than scribal delibera- 
tion. 

Some scholars describe harmonization in terms that suggest that scribes reg- 
ularly checked their exemplar of one Gospel against a manuscript or several 
manuscripts of another Gospel. According to this assumption, some scribes 
were actively seeking discrepancies and abolishing them in their manuscripts 
of individual Gospels. This cannot be shown to be the case in the fourth century 
or earlier, and I would be genuinely surprised to find any antique manuscript 
of any century that conforms to this pattern. If this were the practice of scribes, 
one would expect far more consistency in assimilation than actually appears. 
This type of procedure was restricted to the creation of Gospel Harmonies. As 
it is, harmonization is never systematic. In a single verse, one aspect will reflect 
parallel material while another does not. A minor feature of one Gospel may be 
brought into another while a major feature in the same parallel is left behind. 
Correctors both expunge and create assimilating variants. General inconsis- 
tency in harmonization belies the notion that scribes were checking their doc- 
uments against parallel material or that they were deliberately endeavoring to 
assimilate the Gospels. 


1 Harmonization as a General Practice 


From the evidence assembled in the preceding chapters the contours of har- 
monization as a general phenomenon can be defined. In the following remarks 
some quantitative figures and percentages are used to summarize the findings 
of this project. In studies such as these percentages tend to convey an overly 
confident or precise impression of the evidence. As noted in Chapter One, there 
is a fair amount of subjectivity in the assessment of textual variants and their 
causes. The catalogue of readings in this study provides the concrete evidence 
from the manuscripts needed to make a qualitative assessment of a variant's 
origin. My own estimation of the likelihood that parallel material was the cause 
of the reading has also been provided, and the following calculations are based 
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on those decisions. I have endeavored to be conservative at every point since 
in a quest such as this there is always the risk of finding what you are looking 
for. 

Harmonization to Synoptic parallels was not frequent in the first four cen- 
turies of the transmission of the New Testament. In the approximately 7,405 
verses of the 37 manuscripts analyzed in this study, there are only 439 variants 
in 377 verses that are likely or very likely attributable to harmonization. This 
shows that only 5.1 percent of the verses studied contain a harmonizing alter- 
ation. This number is already low, but, indeed, it is inflated. 5.1 percent of verses 
in manuscripts from the fourth century and earlier contain harmonizing vari- 
ants, but in most cases only one variation unit in the verse has been affected. So 
it is more accurate to say that harmonization occurs in less than 5.1 percent of 
the text of the Gospels available to us. More than 94.9 percent of the manuscript 
tradition is in all probability free from harmonization. Harmonization was an 
infrequent occurrence. 

There are 33 fragmentary manuscripts of the Synoptics from the fourth cen- 
tury and earlier! The average length of the fragmentary manuscripts amounts 
to 14 verses; therefore, those containing 1-14 verses are minimal fragments and 
large fragments are those covering 15-95 verses. There are 23 minimal frag- 
ments, of which 14 do not contain harmonizing variants. There are 10 large 
fragments, of which only 3 are free from harmonization and one of these con- 
tains text that is unparalleled in another Gospel (P!). In all likelihood, these 
manuscripts in their complete form contained harmonizing variants, but 14 
or fewer verses is simply not enough material to disclose them while more 
than fifteen verses if often enough to uncover at least one. It should be kept in 
mind that many of these manuscripts do contain variants that could possibly 
be explained by harmonization, but none likely or very likely to have entered 
the text from a parallel. 

17 of the 33 fragmentary manuscripts contain no harmonizing variants (51.5 
percent). Eight contain only one harmonizing variant (24.2 percent) and anoth- 
er five manuscripts contain only two harmonizing variants (15.1 percent). Only 
three contain three or more harmonizing variants (9 percent). One of these 
covers 30 verses (MS 0171) and another 26 verses (P88). Ms 0188 stands out as 
a minimal fragment containing a surprising five harmonizing variants in two 
of seven verses. All of these figures support the conclusion that harmonization 
was infrequent in the transmission of the Synoptic Gospels in the fourth cen- 
tury and earlier. 


1 P7 and P^ are technically fragmentary, but are here regarded as extensive fragments. 
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Asa rule, manuscripts of Matthew were subject to harmonization far less fre- 
quently than manuscripts of Mark or Luke. 13 of 21 (62 percent) single-gospel 
manuscripts of Matthew contain no harmonizing readings. By contrast, only 
two of five (40 percent) single-gospel manuscripts of Mark and two of six 
(33 percent) single-gospel manuscripts of Luke are free from harmonization. 
Matthew was subjected to harmonization the least frequently. 

This conclusion can be confirmed in another way. Of the 2,445 total verses 
of Matthew studied in this book, there are 124 harmonizing variants (5.1 per- 
cent); of the 3,434 total verses of Luke, there are 187 harmonizing variants (5.4 
percent); and of the 1,526 total verses of Mark, there are 128 harmonizing vari- 
ants (8.4 percent). Obviously, Mark has been altered with the most regularity. 
The difference between the rate of harmonization in Matthew and Luke does 
not appear to be significant, but once intra-gospel harmonization is accounted 
for (e.g. Matthew to Matthew or Luke to Luke), the results are slightly more 
distinct: 4.5 percent in Matthew and 5 percent in Luke. The evidence available 
now shows that Mark was the object of harmonization the most frequently and 
Matthew the least frequently. 

The Gospel of Matthew served as the source of harmonizing variants far 
more frequently than either of the other Synoptics. Matthew is the sole source 
of 41 percent of the harmonizing variants and could be the source of up to 62 
percent. By contrast, Luke is the sole source of harmonizing variants in only 15.7 
percent of cases and possibly in as much as 30.5 percent of cases while Mark 
is the sole source of influence in only 12.1 percent of cases and potentially 31.2 
percent. 

These two facts, that manuscripts of Matthew were subject to harmoniza- 
tion the least frequently and that the text of Matthew served as the source of 
harmonistic influence the most frequently, show that the Gospel of Matthew 
was the dominant horizon of expectation by which most scribes read and 
copied the Gospels. Matthew was copied the most frequently and its manner 
of presenting gospel material became the cognitive exemplar of many scribes 
and the source of most reflexive harmonization in the manuscripts. 

The evidence also shows that scribes had a tendency to create harmoniz- 
ing alterations in certain contexts more than others. D.C. Parker writes, “It has 
sometimes been claimed that the words of Jesus were reproduced particularly 
carefully and reverently by scribes ... The claim owes everything to piety, and 
nothing to the study of the manuscripts.”? Parker is absolutely correct. Not only 
did scribes introduce harmonizing variants regularly in Jesus’s words, they did 


2 Parker, Living Text of the Gospels, 75. 
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so far more frequently than in the narrative portions of the Gospels. 57.9 per- 
cent of harmonizing alterations occur in Jesus’s speech. This is compared to 
29.6 percent in the gospel narratives and 12.5 percent in the dialogue of other 
characters. 

The sayings of Jesus were an important object of oral tradition and texts like 
the Gospel of Thomas, a second-century collection of Jesus’s sayings, demon- 
strate that great value was laid on Jesus’s words. Jesus’s words were shared often 
and, at least in some cases, travelled independently of a narrative framework 
and so were the subject of alteration at each re-telling and re-writing. In com- 
parison to Jesus’s words, the evangelists’ narrative contexts were apparently less 
important to commit to memory and less likely to leave an impression on the 
scribes strong enough to substantially affect their copies of the Gospels. 

Another fact about harmonization emerges quite clearly. Scribes tended to 
alter their text one word at a time (64.2 percent). Another 17.3 percent of har- 
monizing variants involve only two words. By contrast, only 4.8 percent of the 
variants involve complete sentences and 8.4 percent involve 4 or more words. 
Outside of transpositions, there are very few instances where several words 
together have been added, omitted, or altered. Most one-word alterations do 
not affect the meaning of the verse and substantial alterations are rare (and 
generally by the hand of a corrector). 

It is also clear that harmonization generally took place by substitution (49.4 
percent) and somewhat less frequently by addition (32.6 percent). Omissions 
account for 16.2 percent of the readings and transpositions for the remaining 
1.8 percent. Substitution was the primary form of harmonizing alteration and 
in most cases involved the substitution of grammatical forms rather than the 
substitution of distinct words. These facts further support the conclusion that 
harmonization was not a deliberate practice intended to alter a manuscript in 
preference for another. Harmonizing readings represent subtle, often mean- 
ingless, changes to the text of the Gospel, but they rarely alter the meaning or 
interpretation of a passage. 

Because of the scarcity of manuscripts and the accidental nature of the evi- 
dence that is available, it cannot be said whether harmonization increased or 
decreased over the first four centuries. In the manuscripts studied here, the 
second- and third-century texts tended to contain harmonizing variants in 4.7 
percent of verses and in the fourth-century manuscripts about 5.2 percent of 
verses. If complete manuscripts of the Gospels were available for the earlier 
centuries, it is likely the results would mirror those of the fourth century. What 
does emerge is the consistency with which harmonization occurred. There was 
no sharp rise or decline during this period and the degree of harmonization 
largely depended on the scribe rather than the scribal culture of the time. 
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A correlation between the rise of multi-gospel codices and a reduction in 
harmonization would be convenient, but there is not enough evidence to sup- 
port it. In the extensive fragments and the complete manuscripts, the pri- 
mary Alexandrian manuscripts P?9 and Codex Vaticanus contain harmonizing 
alterations in about 2.3 and 2.8 percent of their verses, respectively. Codex 
Sinaiticus contains such variants in 7.5 percent and P45 in 8.2 percent of their 
verses. The text remained fluid through these centuries, and the rise of multi- 
gospel codices apparently did not result in increased uniformity between the 
Gospels. 


2 Harmonization and Individual Scribes 


Aspects of this general profile of harmonization apply to individual scribes in 
different ways. The following paragraphs describe some of the more distinctive 
scribal personalities uncovered in this study. 

The text of Luke in the Alexandrian tradition resisted external intrusions in 
almost every manuscript. The scribe of P^, for instance, created only two har- 
monizing variants in about 95 verses (2.1 percent). Moreover, both variants are 
common in the manuscript tradition and likely did not enter the tradition by 
the hand of this scribe. 

P75, a third-century Alexandrian manuscript of Luke, contains 16 harmo- 
nizing variants (less one created by a corrector), in 16 of about 745 verses (2.1 
percent). This rate of harmonization is nearly identical to P* and exceedingly 
low. 

Codex Vaticanus, the most important of the Alexandrians, contains the 
entire text of the Gospel of Luke, approximately 1,147 verses, yet only 27 variants 
in 25 verses have occurred as a result of parallel material (2.1 percent). The text 
of Luke has been transmitted very carefully in the Alexandrian manuscripts. 

The care with which Luke was copied in Codex Vaticanus can also be seen 
in Mark and Matthew. In Mark, there are only 17 harmonizing variants in 17 of 
about 661 verses (2.5 percent). Likewise, the text of Matthew exhibits 45 assim- 
ilating readings in 39 of about 1,066 verses (3.6 percent). The fact that the text 
of Matthew displays a slightly higher rate of harmonization than the texts of 
Mark or Luke should not suggest that Matthew was not the scribe's horizon of 
expectation. A full nine of the 45 harmonizing variants in Matthew (20 percent) 
refer to parallel passages in the text of Matthew itself. 

Codex Sinaiticus represents the only departure from this general Alexan- 
drian family portrait. The complete text of Luke in Sinaiticus contains 1150 
verses. Scribe A copied 1,094 verses, of which 69 contain 84 harmonizing vari- 
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ants (6.3 percent). In Matthew, scribe A copied 942 verses, of which 45 contain 
46 variants (4.7 percent) and in Mark, scribe A copied 588 verses, of which 51 
verses contain 60 variants (8.6 percent). The scribe of Sinaiticus was influenced 
by parallel material at a slightly higher rate than was typical of scribes copying 
similar texts. 

Some manuscripts have been altered at a somewhat higher rate than others. 
P88, which has been characterized as Alexandrian, contains three harmonizing 
readings in three of about 26 verses of Mark (11.5 percent). The manuscript is 
unusual in that the scribe’s cognitive exemplar seems to have been closer to 
Luke than Matthew; the influence in at least two of the three cases comes from 
the Third Gospel. 

The scribe of Ms 0171 has created five harmonizing variants in five of 30 
verses (16.7 percent). Beyond a general predilection for allowing intrusions 
from parallel material, the scribe does not exhibit a pattern in his assimilat- 
ing alterations. It was also shown that this scribe, at least in his version of Luke, 
demonstrated an active purpose to protect the legacy of the Apostle Peter. 

The text of PI?! contains two harmonizing variants in one of eight verses (12.5 
percent). This scribe is known to create other types of alterations as well, and so 
is regarded as quite careless. One of the harmonizing readings he created, the 
one in Matthew 3:nb, displays less negligence than intimate familiarity with 
Mark’s version of Jesus's baptism. If more of the manuscript were available, it 
is likely that his predilection for harmonization would be more pronounced. 

One manuscript in particular stands out as aberrant. There are five harmo- 
nizing variants in two of seven verses in MS 0188 (28.5 percent). This high rate of 
harmonization may have been restricted to certain passages in the manuscript. 
We have seen that harmonizing variants in P45, for instance, are clustered in 
specific pericopae. It should be kept in mind, though, that two of the readings 
in MS 0188 are singular and another sub-singular. The scribe was readily influ- 
enced by parallel material, or at least the parallel versions of the short text that 
remains of what must have been a highly irregular and interesting manuscript. 
These three readings, Mark 11:13a, b, and c, seem to represent an agenda to 
improve and clarify Mark’s narrative. Even among these four manuscripts with 
a comparatively high rate of harmonization, harmonizing variants are rela- 
tively infrequent. 

One manuscript exhibits an idiosyncratic pattern of harmonization—P*. 
The scribe of P45 tended to create harmonizing variants in bursts in his tran- 
scription of Luke and Mark. On five separate occasions the scribe has intro- 
duced four or more harmonizing variants from parallel material in a single 
pericope. In Luke, the bursts occur in n:o—13, 12:2-9, and 12:22-32. In Mark, 
they occur in 9:2-10 and 935-29. This evidence is quite significant for char- 
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acterizing harmonization in P45. In the first place, it confirms that assimilating 
the Gospels to one another was not the scribe's overarching intent. One need 
only look at the text of a single pericope in multiple Gospels—the transfigura- 
tion for instance—to see that the scribe has introduced harmonizing readings 
without a coherent intent to create uniform accounts. If he had intended to 
assimilate his texts of the Gospels, he would have created a much more consis- 
tent text and harmonizing variants would be found evenly throughout. In the 
second place, this pattern confirms that harmonizing variants were the result of 
the scribe’s familiarity with parallel material. Only those pericopae well-known 
to the scribe, perhaps memorized or recently copied, have been substantially 
altered. 


3 Harmonization and Future Research 


The evidence compiled in this catalogue can serve as the starting point for 
future avenues of research. In the first place, it would be useful to have a com- 
parative study of the manuscripts analyzed here and later representatives of 
the same textual tradition. For instance, the characteristics of P4 and P?5 have 
been usefully compared to Codex Vaticanus and could be compared to the 
fifth-century Codex Borgianus. The evidence gathered from Vaticanus has con- 
firmed many of the conclusions about harmonization in the Alexandrian tra- 
dition hinted at in the shorter manuscripts. 

Future studies should compare P8? and Ms 0171, both studied here, with the 
chief representative of the Western tradition, Codex Bezae (D, 05), a manu- 
script well-known for its putative harmonizations and conflations. P9? contains 
only one variant likely attributable to a parallel in ten verses, but betrays several 
other distinctive readings. Likewise, Ms 0171 contains five harmonizing variants 
in about 30 verses. This is not a remarkably high rate of harmonization, but the 
text contains numerous other unique readings. Based on the evidence of the 
two fragmentary texts, I suspect that Codex Bezae will exhibit more harmoniz- 
ing readings than manuscripts from the Alexandrian or Pre-Caesarean types, 
but not so many as in the Byzantine majority. 

The analysis of P45 should be compared with Codex Washingtonianus (W, 
032), another member of the Pre-Caesarean type. Several of the characteris- 
tics discerned from P45, particularly the tendency to harmonize in bursts, are 
likely unique to the scribe of P45. Nevertheless, several uncommon harmoniz- 
ing readings in Mark are shared with Washingtonianus. I suspect that harmo- 
nization in this tradition will occur more frequently than in the Alexandrian 
type, but less frequently than in the Western and Byzantine types. 
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In the second place, it will be useful to assess how scribal harmonization in 
the manuscripts of the Gospels relates to the editorial creation of Gospel Har- 
monies. Two points of departure are suggested. First, in the second century, 
Ammonius introduced a system of enumeration by which to identify pericopae 
in the Gospels. Eusebius later created a list by which these numbers could be 
used for quick reference and to find parallel episodes in the Gospels. This table 
was included as something of a preface in some manuscripts of the Gospels. It 
seems likely that these tools were useful for editors of harmonies, but what role 
did they play in scribal harmonization? It must be presumed that the enumera- 
tion of the pericopae and the creation of Eusebius's list coincided with greater 
awareness of differences between parallel materials. Do manuscripts with the 
enumeration betray more harmonizing readings? Or perhaps more systematic 
harmonization? 

Second, scribal harmonization and the creation of harmonies can be com- 
pared in terms of their posture toward the text. The scribes were fundamen- 
tally different than the editors of harmonies. Their primary goal was to copy 
while the editors' goal was to create. The scribes incidentally conformed the 
Gospels to one another, while the editors deliberately and systematically con- 
flated them. Did the editors of harmonies regard discrepancies—Stagwvia— 
between the Gospels as a deficiency in scripture? Or the very fact that there 
were multiple Gospels?? Tatian, in the second century, actively sought to elim- 
inate discrepancies and to create an alternative to the four-fold Gospel.* His 
edition was very popular in the East for several centuries before Theodoret of 
Cyrrhus banned and burned many copies of the Diatessaron, reinstating four 
separate Gospels. This event brings into sharp relief the differences in perspec- 
tive regarding the Gospels. For some, the variances between the Gospels, let 
alone the fact that there were multiple Gospels, were flaws to be rectified. For 
others, Irenaeus for instance, the diversity of the four-fold Gospel was an asset. 


3 Or, were they responding to criticism about the multiplicity of Gospels? See Baarda, “AIA- 
®ONIA—ZYM@ONIA,” 133-154. 

4 Nicholas Perrin, "Hermeneutical Factors in the Harmonization of the Gospels and the Ques- 
tion of Textual Authority,” in The Biblical Canons, ed. J.-M. Auwers and H.J. de Jonge (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2003), 599—605, offers an opposing view. He suggests that Tatian's Diatessaron is bet- 
ter understood in the context of re-written Bible, as evidenced by the treatment of many 
Jewish texts. 
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4 Harmonization and Gospel Harmony 


Parker regards the presence of harmonizing readings in the manuscripts “as 
incontrovertible evidence that the traditions continued to live, that is, to grow.” 
He is right in at least two ways. First, harmonization is a testament to the con- 
tinued life and relevance of the Gospels in the world of the scribe and in his 
Christian community. The lack of manuscripts of Mark in the early centuries 
conveys the impression that Mark had little or no presence in Christian life 
during that time, especially for those communities with a copy of Matthew. 
Harmonization to Mark in several manuscripts of Matthew and Luke from the 
third century and earlier contradicts that story. Mark continued to live and 
influence scribes, and that influence occasionally brought new life to the texts 
of Matthew and Luke. 

Second, as Parker points out, individual harmonizing readings do not in fact 
reduce the discrepancies between parallel accounts. The alteration of Luke's 
beatitude from “blessed are the poor’ to “blessed are the poor in spirit” does not 
actually conform Luke 6:20 to Matthew 5:3. In the scribe's text of Luke, Jesus is 
still speaking directly to the poor, rather than about the poor, as in Matthew. 
The scribe has not reduced the discrepancies between the passages—he has 
created a new version of the beatitude. Thus, the texts of Luke and Matthew 
take on a new life in a new form in a new manuscript. Harmonization con- 
tributed to the ever evolving, living text of the Gospels. 

In this light, harmonization is an odd term to use to describe the textual 
phenomenon analyzed in this book. In Greek literature, dppovia (harmonia) 
can refer to agreement or accord. In this sense, the readings discussed in this 
study ostensibly, or perhaps superficially, bring the Gospels into greater agree- 
ment. Ultimately, what scholars have traditionally called *harmonization"— 
understood as the reduction of textual differences between the Gospels— 
would more aptly be compared to what musicians and linguists call *mono- 
phonization,” the reduction of diversity to uniformity. But we have seen that 
this sense of harmony as “monophony’” is not the correct understanding of 
scribal harmonization. 

Harmonia has other connotations in Greek literature, poetry, mathematics, 
and, especially, music. Harmonia is the personification of music. Her name 
came to signify the concordance of different sounds. One does not attend a 
concert to listen to a single note played by two, three, or four instruments. One 
is not enraptured by the remarkable equivalence of the sound. Instead, one lis- 


5 Parker, Living Text of the Gospels, 205. 
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tens to a symphony and basks in the concordance of different notes and sounds, 
celebrating the ways in which the differences complement each other and con- 
tribute to a whole. In this sense, the four-fold Gospel in all its diversity is the 
true harmonia. Scribes familiar with the entire score of the four-fold Gospel 
sometimes contributed their own instrumentation to the music, new tones and 
innovative strains, creating even greater harmony among the Gospels. 
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